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OBITUARY    NOTICE. 


It  Is  our  painfUl  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  the  President  of  the' 
£ssex  Institute,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  in  Salem,  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  81,  1867. 

Francis  Peabody  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Peabody,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Salem  during  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Soon  after  leaying  school  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Russia  and  Northern  Europe,  and  on  his  return  settled  in 
Salem,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  decease,  except  during 
occasional  visits  to  Europe.  He  was  early  interested  in  tlie  study 
of  chemistry  and  the  kindred  sciences,  and  their  application  to  the 
useftil  arts.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Fund  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  useAil  knowledge 
in  the  County  of  Essex;  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  other  institutions. 

In  November,  1827,  the  Essex  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
in  Salem,  of  which  body  he  was  an  honored  member,  voted  to  have  a 
coarse  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Lectures ;  about  the  same  time  the 
Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  appointed  a  committee  to 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  before  the  members  and  their 
fiunilies.  Before  both  of  the  above-named  institutions  Mr.  Peabody 
delivered  several  lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,  Electricity,  Galvan- 
ism, Heat,  and  similar  subjects.  At  the  organization  of  the  Salem 
Lyceum  in  January,  1830,  Mr.  Peabody  took  a  leading  part,  and  was 
on  the  first  board  of  management,  and  delivered  several  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects.  These  several  institutions  may  be  considered  as 
having  made  the  first  movement  in  the  general  introduction  of  pop- 
ular and  instructive  lectures,  which  have  been  so  universally  adopt- 
ed  in  this  country. 

About  1826  Mr.  Peabody  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead, 
which  business  he  pursued  until  184S.  During  that  period  he  was  also 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  linseed  oil,  and  owned  es- 
tablishments fbr  the  refining  of  sperm  and  whale  oils.     From  that 
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time,  until  his  decease,  he  engaged  extensively  In  commercial  enter- 
prises, In  connection  with  one  of  his  sons,  and  had  recently  erected  a 
mill  for  the  manafkctore  of  ganny  cloth  on  new  principles. 

Mr.  Peabody  had  a  very  active  and  Inventive  mind,  and  was  always 
Interested  In  the  conducting  of  experiments  In  the  Physical  Sciences, 
or  In  the  Invention  of  machinery  useftd  In  the  arts.  He  had  always 
been  an  efficient  and  zealous  member  of  the  Institute,  and  In  May, 
1865,  was  elected  Its  President ;  during  his  official  connection  with 
that  body  he  contributed  very  largely  for  the  promotion  of  Its  objects. 

The  decease  of  the  President  will  not  only  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Institute  but  to  the  community  In  which  he  had  spent  an  active  and 
useftil  life.  His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  for  his  many  virtues 
and  his  great  Interest  In  all  worthy  undertakings. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  held  on  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  1867, 
Vice-President  A.  C.  Goodell,'jr.,  In  the  chair,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions, offered  by  Henry  Wheatland,  were  unanimously  adopted :  — 

Reiolvedj  —  That  the  Esmx  Institute  receives  the  tidings  of  the  decease  of  its 
President,  Frahcis  Peabodt,  Bsqnire,  with  profound  sorrow;  that  in  his  death 
it  recognizes  the  loss,  not  only  of  its  most  devoted,  laborions  and  enthusiastic  chief 
officer,  but  of  a  fHend  and  patron  of  science  and  the  uselbl  arts,  who,  while  dis- 
tinguished for  his  accomplishments  in  a  wide  field  of  intellectual  Inquiry,  was  in- 
defiitigable  in  reducing  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  practical  use;  a  citizen 
who  used  his  liberal  means  to  advance  the  wellkre  of  his  neighbors  by  the  encour^ 
agement  of  industry  and  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  profit;  a  man  whose  lift 
was  characterized  by  untiring  devotion  to  those  studies  and  pursuits  which  lead  to 
the  highest  and  most  enduring  prosperity  of  any  community,  and,  in  its  more  inti- 
mate and  private  relations,  was  pure  and  blameless. 

JZesoJred,— That,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Booms 
of  the  Institute  be  closed  to  the  public  on  Monday,  Nov.  4,  and  that  the  members 
assemble  at  this  place  on  that  day,  at  IS  JO  P.  M.,  to  attend  the  Aineral  of  their  late 
President 

iteto^Mrf, —That  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Upham  be  invited  to  prepare  a  Eulogy  upon  the 
liflB  and  character  of  the  deceased,  to  be  read  before  the  members  of  the  Institute 
at  such  time  as  shall  be  hereafter  determined  upon;  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  that  occasion. 

Ruolvtdf—ThBi  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  presented  to  the  flunily  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  whom  the  Institute  hereby  tenders  its  sincerest  sympathy  and  condo- 
lence; and  that  a  copy  be  also  forwarded  to  George  Peabody,  Bsquire,  of  London, 
who  so  much  relied  upon  the  deceased  for  the  wise  management  of  his  large  dona- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  science  and  usefhl  knowledge  in  the  County  of  Essex; 
between  whom  and  the  deceased  the  warmest  foelings  of  kindred  and  ftiendship 
existed. 
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Monday,  Jakuart  1,  1866.    Regular  Meeting. 

Bev.  G.  D.  Wildes  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  read  fr9m  E.  Suffert,  Havana,  Cuba ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard, 
Jr.,  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist. ;  B.  8.  Morse,  Portland,  Me. ;  Prof.  Theo. 
GiU,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Henry  A.  Smith,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  George 
K.  Bartlett,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me. ;  Wm. 
N.  Canbjr,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Rev. 
A.  B.  Kendig,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Haverfbrd  College, 
Penn. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  Philadelphia;  W.  H.  DaU,  of  the  Russian- 
American  Telegraph  Co. ;  R.  E.  C.  Steams,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Prof. 
Theo.  GUI.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  John  Russell  Bartlett,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Joseph  Peabody,  Salem ; 
American  Philosophical  Society ;  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  read  a  letter  from  Mi^or  Benham  of  the  U.  S.  Ordi- 
nance Department,  requesting  that  an  interesting  and  curious  shot  found  in 
the  bank  on  the  shore  of  Winter  Island,  near  Fort  Pickering,  and  presented 
to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Williams,  be  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  U.  S. 
Ordinance  Department  at  Washington.    Referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Putnam  exhibited  a  collection  of  Fossils,  made  at  Kelly's  Island, 
Lake  Erie,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  Island ;  alluding  to  the  kind  atten- 
tion he  had  received  from  Geo.  C.  Huntington,  Esq.,  and  other  residents, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Island. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  Mr.  Huntington  for  the  kind 
attentions  and  &cilities  for  collecting  afforded  to  the  Superintendent  during 
his  visit. 

PBOOBBDinaS  B.  1.  VOL.  y.  1.  APBIL,   1866. 
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Monday,  January  15,  1866.  Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  Chair. 
Letters  were  read  from  Wm.  N.  Canbjr,  Wilmington,  Del.;  (Jcom  W. 
Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Capt.  A.  Hyatt,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Thom- 
as, Riviere-du-Loup-en-bas,  C.  E. ;  E.  T.  CrcFson,  Sect.  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia ;  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Philadelphia;  A.  Holland,  Bos- 
ton; G.  L.  F.  Ball,  Rangelv,  Me. ;  G.  W.  Pease,  Salem ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Boiler, 
Portland,  Me. ;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me. ;  Jeremiah  Colbum,  Waldo 
Higginson  and  Governor  Andrew,  of  Boston. 

The  Superintendent  exhibited  a  collection  of  Massachusetts  shells 
which  had  been  made  by  Joseph  True,  of  Salem.  This  collection  contains  - 
nearly  all  the  species  indigenous  to  Massachusetts  ;  and  among  them  several 
rare  and  interesting  species  are  represented  by  fine  specimens.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  B.  Pickman,  this  valuable  collection  has  been  purchased  of  Mr. 
True,  and  presented  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Portland,  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  collection,  and 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Mollusks ;  the  homolo- 
gies of  the  various  parts  in  the  several  orders ;  and  the  habits  of  a  number  of 
the  more  interesting  and  rarer  species  represented  in  the  collection. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

Alfred  Poor,  of  Salem,  and  Francis  G.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  were  elect- 
ed Resident  members. 


Monday,  February  5,  1866.    Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Letters  were  read  from  James  W.  Avcrill,  Clerk  of  Engine  Co.,  No.  1  ; 
Dr.  H.  J.  Slack.  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  E.  T.  Cresson,  Sect.  Entomological 
Society  of  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Acnd.  Nat.  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia; Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ;  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Owen,  Bloomin^ton,  Ind.;  C.  H.  Jones,  Sun  Pruirie,  Dane  Co.,  Wise; 
Elihu  Hall,  Athens,  111.;  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Cor.  Sect.  Lyceum  Nat.  History 
of  New  York  ;  John  Akhurst,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Charles  D.  Marshall,  Cor. 
Sect.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Sciences;  Geo.  W.  Peck,  New  York ;  C.  F.  Robin- 
son,  New  York;  O.  C.  Marsh,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Thomas,  Riviere- 
du-Loup-en-bas,  Canada;  Wm.  Wood  &Co.,  New  York;  J.  W.  Young, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  W.  E.  Endicott,  Canton,  Mass.;  Capt.  Alpheus  Hvatt, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  A.  D.  Brown,  Smithsonian  Institution;  W.  H.  Niles, 
Southampton,  Mass.;  Henry  A.  Smith,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  E.  Barden, 
Rockport ;  J.  Colbum,  Boston ;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me. ;  Miss  Lacr 
Longfellow,  Machias,  Me.;  J.  J.  Babson,  Gloucester,  Mass.;  James  (v. 
Barnwell,  Libr.  Cincinnati  Mercantile  Library  Association. 

The  Superintendent  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  large  col- 
lection of  Plants,  Shells,  and  other  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Eliha  Hall, 
of  Athens,  111.  With  the  fonr  hundred  species  of  Plants,  donated  by  Mr. 
Hall,  were  a  number  of  cones  of  several  species  of  Rocky  Monntam  Pines 
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■nd  Spnices,  And,  as  the  Institute  had  also  recently  rcceired  several  photo- 
graphs of  the  **  Big  trees  "  of  California,  Sequoia  tjiganfea  Torrey,  as  well 
as  specimens  of  their  cones,  leaves,  bark  and  wood  he  gave  an  acconnt  of 
the  forest  trees  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  especially  of  the  Spruces, 
Fines  and  Redwoods  of  which  specimens  were  on  the  table ;  exhibiting  a 
nnmber  of  plates,  taken  from  the  several  volnme?  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  Sur- 
vey, which  illustrated  these  trees.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  important 
work  which  liad  been  done  by  the  Government  to  advance  science,  as  shown 
by  the  valuable  volumes  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Surveys. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his  valuable  do- 
nation. 

Donations  to  the  Library  ar.d  Museum  were  announced. 

Ex-Governor  John  A.  Andrew,  of  Boston,  was  elected  a  Correspond- 
ing member.  Rev.  James  O.  Scripture,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident 
member. 

Monday,  Febbuart  19,  1866.    Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  Chair. 

F.  W.  Putnam  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Letters  were  read  from  Prof.  G.  C  Swallow,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  F.  F. 
Hodgman,  Littleton,  N.  H. ;  Franklin  B.  Hough,  Lib.  Albany  Institute; 
Prof.  Theo.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Prof  G.  H.  Cook,  Rutger's  Col- 
lege ;  Prof.  S.  Tenney,  Vassar  College ;  Prof.  W.  E.  A.  Aikin,  University 
of  Maryland ;  Joseph  E.  Chase,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  Lu- 
nenbur^h,  Vt. ;  Vincent  Barnard,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. ;  N.  S.  Shaler,  Mu- 
seum Comp.  Zoology ;  E.  Steiger,  New  York ;  Samuel  G.  Drake,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Wm.  J.  Bcal,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  Griswold 
College ;  A.  L.  Babcock,  Sherborn,  Mass. ;  N.  Vickary,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  C. 
M.  Tracy,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Henry  A.  Smith,  Salem ;  A.  G.  Browne,  Savan- 
nah, Ga. ;  Desmond  Fitz  Gerold,  Providence,  R.  L  ;  J.  Wingate  Thornton, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  John  A.  Andrew,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Secretary  read,  by  title,  a  communication  from  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard, 
Jr.,  entitled  **  Descriptions  of  the  Larvae,  and  Notes  on  the  Habits  of  some  spe- 
cies of  n^menoptera,  with  figures."    Referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 

R.  S.  Rantoul  read  a  communication  giving  the  history  of  the  Seal  of 
the  City  of  Salcm.  He  also  presented,  in  the  name  of  George  Peabody, 
Esq.,  the  original  design  of  the  City  Seal,  drawn  by  Mr.  Peabody,  and  also 
the  first  impression  of  the  seal  in  wax,  taken  by  the  engraver. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  his  valuable 
donation,  and  Mr.  Rantours  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  publication. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Wildes  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  relation  of  seals  to  hit 
tory,  and  a  general  discussion  followed  on  the  use  of  the  word  "  Salem,''  on 
the  City  seal,  instead  of  "  Solyma,"  as  given  in  the  design  by  Mr.  Peabody 

Mr.  Goodell  read  a  communication  by  M.  A.  Stickney,  entitled  "  Almch 
noes  and  their  authors,"    Referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 
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BemmrkB,  relating  to  the  varions  kinds  of  almanacs  and  their  nsea, 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Rantonl,  Upham,  Wildes  and  Qoodell. 

It  having  been  stated  that  Mr.  Lamson,  of  this  city,  had  kept  a  record  of 
the  weather  for  many  years,  it  was  voted  that  the  Superintendent  be  re- 
quested to  ascertain  if  Mr  Lamson  wonld  allow  the  Institute  to  publish  such 
parts  of  his  record  as  might  be  of  value  to  meteorological  science. 

Mr.  Wildes  presented  a  request  fh>m  Mr.  Guild  for  a  drawing  of  the 
"First  Church/'  for  publication  in  his  work  on  Soger  Williams.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Curators  of  the  Historical  Department. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 


Monday,  Maboh  5,  1866.  Begular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodbll  in  the  Chair. 
Letters  were  read  from  Prof.  B.  F.  Mudge,  Kansas  State  Agri.  Col- 
1^,  Manhattan,  Kansas  ;  Prof.  Theo.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  N.  S. 
Shaler,  Museum  Comp.  Zoology,  Cambridge ;  Prof.  James  Bushee,  Wor- 
cester Society  of  Natural  History ;  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  Lunenburgh,  Vt. ; 
Henry  d'Aligny,  Houghton,  L.  S.,  Mich. ;  Edw.  S.  Morse,  Portland,  Me. ; 
Prof.  Wm.  E.  A.  Aikin,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
E.  Steiger,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  L.  Harper.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  E.  N. 
Bartlett,  Four  Comers,  Ohio;  S.  H.  Scudder,  Dresden,  Saxony;  Prof.  P. 
D.  Bradford,  Northfield,  Vt. ;  G.  C.  Broadhead,  Pleasant  HiU,  Mo. ;  C.  A. 
Scbott,  Ass't  U.  8.  Coast  Survey ;  John  C.  U^rautvine,  Philadelphia,  Fa. ; 
Benj.  S.  Lyman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hon.  Isaac  Newton,  Commissioner  U. 
S.  Agricultural  Department;  W.  W.  Denslow,  Inwood,  N.  Y.;  O.  H. 
Holmes,  Boston ;  G.  W.  Pease  &  Co..  Salem;  Charles  Darwin,  Bromley, 
Eog.;  Horace  P.  Chandler,  Chicago,  Bl.;  J.  Wincate  Thornton,  Boston; 
£.  Is.  Barden,  Bockport ;  Henry  A.  Smith,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  A.  Agassis, 
Cambridge ;  Joel  Mnnsell,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Bev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Newport, 
B.  I. ,  Roy«l  Society,  London ;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me. 

Mr.  Putnam  exhibited  several  specimens  of  a  species  of  Two-Spined 
Stickleback,  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Bicliard  H.  Wheatland  at  Nahant, 
on  April  15th,  1859.  This  species  differs  from  Gasterostens  biaculeatns  in 
having  the  sides  of  the  body  posterior  to  the  second  dorsal  spine  free  of  plates 
or  scales,  of  which  there  are  frx>m  six  to  eight  on  the  anterior  part.  The  tail 
is  not  carinated  as  in  Gasterosteus  biaculeatns,  neither  has  it  the  fleshy  ridge 
characteristic  of  Gasterostens  Cnvieri ;  but  is  smooth  as  in  Gasterostens 
qnadracns.  The  sise  of  the  fish  is  a  little  over  one-half  that  of  Gasterostens 
biaculeatns,  and  its  general  appearance  is  short  and  deep.  For  this  species, 
which  he  thonght  as  yet  undescribed,  he  proposed  the  name  of  Gasterosteus 
Wheatlandi,  in  memory  of  its .  discoverer,  and  he  wonld  offer  a  description 
and  figure  of  it  at  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Putnam  also  gave  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  several  species  of 
Sticklebacks  fonnd  in  our  waters,  and  described  the  nests  of  G.  biacoleatns 
and  G.  qnadracns. 

Donations  to  the  Mnsenm  and  Ubraiy  were  aanonnced. 
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Prof.  BenjamiQ  Silliman;  Prof.  James  D.  Dana;  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer, 
and  Prof.  George  J.  Brush,  of  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  A.  B.  R.  Agassiz,  of  Cam- 
brid^^e ;  Prof.  Joseph  Leidj ;  Dr.  John  L.  LeConte ;  Isaac  Lea,  LL.D.,  and 
T.  A.  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Sect.  Smithso- 
nian Institution ;  Prof.  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  of  Eockport,  Ohio ;  and  Thomas 
Bland,  Esq.*  of  New  York,  were  elected  Corresponding  members. 


Monday,  March  19,  1866. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  Chair. 
Letters  were  read  from  G.  C.  Broadhead,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.;  Maj.  Gen. 
Alfred  Snll^,  U.  S.  A.,  Clinton,  Iowa ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History;  F.  G.  Sanborn,  State  Cabinet,  Boston;  John  Akhurst, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  Pickering,  Boston  ;  Prof.  John  P.  Marshall,  Tuf  s' 
College;  W.  H.  Niles.  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Robert  Howell  Nicholn,  N.  Y.; 
Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson,  Montreal,  Canada ;  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  Bethel,  Me. ;  Prof. 

B.  F.  Mudjie,  Kansas  State  Agricultnral  Collepe;  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Capt.  Alphens  Hyatt,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  G.  Anthonv,  Asst. 
Mn«eum  Comparative  Zoologj*,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  T.  A.  Cheney.  Havana, 
N.  Y. ;  Prof.  Charles  S.  Stone.  Cooper  Union,  New  York.  N.'  Y. ;  Prof. 
Chas.  E.  Hamlin,  Waterville  College,  Me.;  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  Univer- 
sity of  Penn. ;  S.  Jillson,  Feltonville.  Mass. ;  James  M.  Shaw,  South  Water- 
ford.  Me.;  Jamen  Lewis.  Mohawk,  N.  Y.;  W.  M.  Hunting,  Fairfield,  N.  Y.; 
Henry  Englemann,  Belleville,  111. ;  Chas.  D.  Marshall,  Conesp.  Sect.  Buffalo 
Society  Natural  Sciences;  Dr.  E.  \V.  Hubbard,  Tottenville,  N.  Y.;  Abijah 
Bradley,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  James  P.  Kimball.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  R. 
Howland,  Irvington,  N.  Y. ;  H.  M.  Bannister,  Evanston.  111. ;  J.  D.  IHirker, 
Steuben.  Me. ;  T.  A.  Coui»d,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Col.  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Prof.  Chr.  Johnston,  University  of  Md. ;  Prof.  W.  D.  Moore,  Irwin's  Sta- 
tion, Pa. ;  H.  A.  Green,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  H.  A.  Ward.  Rochester 
University,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  H.  J.  Clark,  Cambridge ;  Thomas  Devino,  Ottawa 
City,  Canada;  John  Gebhard,  Jr.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Rousseau,  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  U.  S.  Coast  Survey;  John  G.  Hodgkins,  Education  OflBce,  Toronto, 

C.  W.;  Richard  Hamant,  Worcester  Society  of  Natural  History;  Albert  D. 
Hager,  State  Geologist  of  Vt. ;  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  Yale  College ;  Dr.  A.  M. 
Leonard,  Ix>ckport,  N.  Y. ;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Navigation ;  Dr.  B.  F.  Shu- 
mard.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Prof.  E.  J.  Pickett,  Attica,  Ind. ;  L.  B.  Case,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. ;  A.  Agassiz.  Museum  Comp.  Zoology ;  Dr.  Carl  Roroinger,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  A.  M.  Edwards,  President  Am.  Microscopical  Society,  New 
York ;  U.  P.  James,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  E.  F.  Cox,  New  Harmony,  Ind. ; 
M.  C.  Femald,  South  Levant,  Me. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J. 
W.Foster,  Chicago,  111.;  Prof.  A.  Litton,  St.  Louis  Medical  School;  Al. 
pheos  Hyatt,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Prof.  J.  M.  Safford,  State  Geologist  of  Ten- 
nessee, Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Prof.  Theo.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  H.  M- 
Raynor,  New  York ;  Prof.  Joseph  Henry.  Sect.  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Dr. 
Cbarles  Tofts,  Dover,  N.  H. ;  £.  W.  Hiigard,  State  Geologist  of  Miss.,  Ox- 
ford. Miss. ;  New  York  Historical  Society ;  Smithsonian  Institution ;  New 
Euglani  Historic-Genealogical  Society  ;  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
Association ;  The  President  and  Trtistees  of  Bowdoin  College ;  Iowa  State 
:Historical  S<>ciety ;  Chicago  Historical  Society ;  Jeremiah  Colbum,  Boston ; 
Wm.  Graves,  Newburyport ;  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  annoimced. 
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Tiia  Sapsriatendeiit,  on  annonnciiij?  the  donstions  to  the  Mu^cnm,  called 
spsslal  attention  to  the  ralnable  collection  of  shelU  presented  by  the  Smithsoai- 
an  Institacion,  and  to  the  planter  ca^ts  of  the  head  of  Gorilla  castaniceps  Slack, 
and  of  the  skull  of  Charopais  liben'ensis  Leid/,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack, 
of  Pailadelphia.  Ho  also  gave  an  account  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  a 
fish,  a  species  of  Midlhm,  from  Cuba,  presented  by  Nathaniel  Kinsman. 

Hinry  A.  Smith,  of  Salem ;  Gilbert  Hawkes,  of  Lynn ;  and  Micajah  B. 
Mansfield,  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 

Ttie  following  persons  were  elected  Corresponding  Members :  Prof.  J. 
B.  Holbrook,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Prof.  Chrfstophcr  Johnston,  of  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  Prof  G.  C.  Swallow,  of  Colombia,  Boone  Co.,  Mo. ;  Prof  J.  D. 
Whitney,  State  Geologist  of  California;  F.  B.  Meek,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Blihu  Hall,  Athens,  111. ;  Bv*t  Col.  Francis  N.  Clarke,  U.  S.  A. ;  Dr.  A. 
Kello;;g,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  P.  R.  Uhler,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  Prof. 
H.  James  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Additions    to    the  Museum    and    Library    during    January, 
February  and  March,  1866. 

TO    THE   NATURAL  HISTORY    DEPARTMENT. 
Bt  Donation. 

Babbidob,  C.  A.,  Salem.    Malformed  Egg  of  Domestic  Fowl. 

Ball,  G.  L.  F.,  Rangely,  Me.  Skeleton  of  a  young  Black  Bear,  Uimts 
americanus  Pallas,  from  Rangely. 

BfiCKBTT,  A.  H.,  Salem.  Teeth  of  a  Skate,  from  Salem.  12  Oyster 
Crabs,  Pinnoilieres  ostreum. 

BoARDMAN,  G.  a.,  Milltown,  Me.  Antlers  of  Woodland  Cariiwu, 
Rangi/er  Giribou,  from  Canada. 

BoLLBS,  Rby.  E.  C,  Portland.  Me,  124  specimens,  19  species,  Land 
and  Freshwater  Shells,  from  Maine,  Ohio,  Pennsylrania  and  Cuba.  112 
specimens,  45  species,  Spiders  and  Insects.  10  specimens,  3  species.  Sala- 
manders ;  Tadpoles  of  Hylodes :  young  Chsterostet^  from  vicinity  of  Portland, 
Me. 

Briqos,  Mb8.  J.  B.,  Salem.  28  specunens,  23  species,  of  Shells  from 
various  localities. 

Carpbntbr,  J.  C,  Salem.    Massive  Emery,  from  Chester,  Mass. 

Choatb,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Beverly.  Large  specimen  of  Porcupine  Fish, 
Diodon  sp.  f,  from  the  South  Atlantic! 

Clarkb,  N.  a.,  Salem.  Antlers  of  a  Moose,  Alee  americanus  Jaxd^ 
from  Three  Rivers,  Canada. 

CooKB,  Calbb,  Salem.  Hydroids,  from  under  Beverly  Bridge.  Bud 
of  the  Banana  Tree,  Musa  sp.,  from  Zanzibar,  Africa. 

GA.RDHBR,  Hbnbt  R.,  Salem.    2  Beetles  from  Brasil. 
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Hall,  Elihu,  Athens,  III.  A  collection  of  abont  400  species  of  Kooky 
Mountain  and  Western  Plants.  Cones  of  Pinus  foiiderom^  P.  cotitoria,  Abies 
Menziesi  and  A.  DougUisi.  Lignite,  from  Rocky  Mountains.  Incrastation  of 
Soda,  from  the  Soda  spring  near  Pike's  Peak.  A  large  collection  of  Land 
and  Fresh-water  Shells,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Illinois.  5  Field 
Mice;  1  Shrew;  12  specimens,  10  species,  of  Reptiles;  9  specimens,  3  spe- 
cies, of  Fishes ;  12  Astacus ;  from  Athens,  III. 

Haskell,  Capt.  Elijah,  Salem.  Coral,  OrhiceUa  cavernosa,  (torn  the 
Water  Battery  of  Vera  Cruz. 

IlcN FIELD,  John,  Jb.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  By  Miss  Maktha  H. 
Chkholm.  4  Photographs  of  the  *•  Great  Trees"  of  California.  Surface 
Bark  and  piece  of  the  Wood  of  the  "  Father  of  th6  Forest."  Section  of 
Bark  from  a  living  tree  of  the  same  group. 

JoN£8,  C.  H.,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.  Skull  of  a  full  grown  Prairie  Wolf, 
Canis  iairans  Say,  from  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. 

Kimball,  Miss  Susan,  Salem.  4  species,  10  specimens,  of  Shells, 
from  West  Indies. 

Kinsman,  Nathaniel,  Salem.  Malthea  sp.  from  Harbor  of  Cienfne- 
gos,  Cuba. 

IjE  Gband,  Chables,  Salem.  Natica  duplicata,  from  New  Bedford. 
Large  number  of  specimens  of  Athcrina  notata^  from  Salem.  Bird  from  Af- 
rica.    Large  Fungus,  from  Gloucester. 

Manning,  James,  Salem.  2  Flying  Fishes,  ExocHus  sp.,  from  the 
South  Atlantic. 

Owen,  Fbof.  Richabd,  Bloomington,  Ind.  ISO  specimens,  62  spe- 
cies, of  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Oolitic  and 
Tertiary  Fossils ;  22  specimens  of  Minerals,  from  various  localities. 

PiCKMAN,  Benjamin,  Salem.  The  "  Tbub  Collection"  of  Massachu- 
setts Shells.  3  specimens  of  Perca,  3  of  Lota,  2  of  Esox,  I  of  Leuciscvs,  4  of 
Leudoperca,  from  Lake  Champlain. 

Williams,  W.  A.,  Chelsea.    Fossil  Shell,  from  Gay  Head. 

Prescott,  John,  Grafton,  N.  H.  Log  Cock,  Eylotomus  pileatus  Baird, 
from  Grafton. 

Riley,  Daniel,  Salem.  Collection  of  Shells  and  Corals,  from  Zanzi- 
bar and  Mozambique,  Africa. 

Robinson,  John,  Salem.  A  small  collection  of  Nests  and  Eggs  of 
Essex  Co.  Birds.  Teeth  of  a  Shark  and  of  a  Skate,  from  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Shepabd,  n.  F.,  Salem.  Blue  Jay,  Cyanurus  cristatus  Sw.,  and  female 
of  Pine  Grosbeak,  Pimcola  canadensis  Cab.,  from  Grafton,  N.  H. 

Skerbt,  Ubnrt  F.,  Salem.  18  specimens,  18  species,  Eggs  of  Essex 
Co.  Birds. 

Slack,  Db.  J.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Plaster  casts  of  head  of  GoriUa 
caxtaniceps  Slack,  and  skull  of  Chcaropsia  liberiensis  Leidy. 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  large  collection  of 
Shells  from  Jamaica,  Panama,  Mazatlan,  Cape  St.  Lncas,  California  and 
Vancoarer.  Identified  bj  Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter.  Also  a  set  of  the  dnplicate 
Shells  of  Wilkes'  United  States  Exploring  Expedition. 

Smith,  J.  Ford,  Salem.    Abnormal  Egg  of  Domestic  Fowl. 

Stbabns,  A.  E.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  An  identified  collection  of 
Califomian  and  Mexican  Shells. 

Tbask,  Amos,  South  Danrers.  Malformed  Egg  of  Domestic  Fowl. 
Specimen  of  "Padding  Stone,"  from  Roxbnry. 

WiLDBS,  G.  D.,  Salem.    Japanese  Tobacco. 

• 
TO    THE    mSTORICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Browne,  Albert  O.,  Salem.  Iron  Cap  to  Pile,  used  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  the  Defence  of  the  Savannah  Ri?er. 

Haskell,  Capt.  Elijah,  Salem.  Mexican  gun-lock,  (fiint}.  Piece  of 
the  truck  of  the  Flag-Staff  of  the  Water  Battery  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Kimball,  Jambs,  Salem.    2  Coins. 

Lbaoh,  William,  Salem.  Indian  Sinker  dug  up  in  Turner  St.,  Sa- 
lem. 

Lb  Qrand,  Charles,  Salem.    Military  button. 

Peabodt,  Qeorqb,  Salem.  The  original  design,  and  the  first  im- 
pression in  wax  of  the  Seal  of  the  City  of  Salem. 

Perkins,  Qborob,  Salem.  $100  00,  $20  00  and  $2  00  Confederate 
bank  bills. 

Reliance  Enoinb  Co.,  No.  1,  Salem.    Bo^tof  Webster. 

Robinson,  John,  Salem.    Several  Historical  relics. 

RopBS,  Miss  Susan,  Salem.  Earthen  Water  Jar;  Native  Sandals 
from  Zanzibar.    3  Coins. 

Shbpard,  Hbnrt  F.,  Salem.  2  Wristers,  worn  by  Mrs.  Webb,  130 
years  ago. 

Williams,  Jambs  S.,  Salem.  Sabre  surrendered  by  the  Confederates 
at' Tallahassee,  Florida.    A  "  Bushwhacker's  "  accoutrements. 

TO    THE   LIBRARY. 
By  Donation. 

Bemis,  M.  E.,  Boston.     7  Pamphlets. 

BoAROMAN,  Samuel  L.,  Augusta,  Me.  Holmes'  Agricultural  Ad- 
dress, Oct.  20,  1864,  8vo,  pamph.  Proceedings  at  Convention  of  Publish- 
ers, &c.,  of  Maine,  1864,  8vo,  pamph.  Boardman's  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Somerset  Co.,  Maine,  8vo,  pamph.  Boardman  on  the  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustry of  Kennebec  Co.,  Me.,  8vo,  pamph.  Maine  Farmer  for  1862, 3  and 
4, 3  vols.,  folio.  Triweekly  Journal  and  Age  for  1836,  1  vol.,  folio,  Au- 
gusta.   Universalist  Union,  vols.  2,  3  and  4,  3  vols.,  4to,  New  York,  1836-9. 
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TnnmsOmm  M.  T.  Agriealtanl  Sodetgr  for  1M2  and  '6S,  a  toll.,  8fo,  Al- 
Uuij.  8th  and  •tii  JkimiiAl  Beport  of  Sae'y  of  Me.  Board  9i  Jigtkesltxxn, 
At<^,8vo,  Angnata,  186S  and '4.  Dzew'a  GlimpiM  and  GatlMriagtal 
London,  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861, 1  toI.,  Ifmo,  Angoata,  186ft. 
3d,  6th,  901, 10th,  Uth  and  ISth  Annual  Rep.  of  Sapt  of  Common  Sehoolf 
of  Me.,  e  pamphlets,  8iro.  Wation'a  Treatifle  on  Praetieal  Hnebandiy,  8f9, 
pamph.    82  mieoeDaneoni  Pamphleti. 

BosTOir,  CiTT  ov.    Botton  C^tj  Docomenti  for  1866,  f  Toli,  8fo. 

BowDiTOH,  Hmrnr  L,  Boi ton.  Memorial  of  N.  BowdHeh,  1  toL 
4to,  Beaton,  1866. 

Bboadioiad,  Q.  C,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.  Coal  Measures  In  Ifissoofi 
bj  Q.  C.  Broadfaead,  8vo,  pamph.,  1866. 

BnooKa,  Hnnrr  M.  A  Jonmal  of  the  TraTels  and  Sufferings  of  Dan- 
iel Sannden,  16  mo,  1  ¥ol.,  Salem,  1794.    A  colleetion  of  SandbillB,  Ao.,  Ae, 

Coui,  Mna.  N.  D.  Boston  Daily  TraTeller  for  1866,  8  ^rols.,  folio, 
Salem  Gaiette  for  1866, 1  toI.,  folio. 

Counut,  William,  Quebec.  Manuscripts  relating  to  the  Barly  History 
of  Canada,  8to,  pamph.,  Quebec,  1866. 

BuoT,  Jomr  F.,  Botton.    66  Pamphlets.    Sereral  old  Newspapers. 

IboTS,  CiUB.  Files  of  scTeral  County  Papsn  for  the  past  three 
months. 

Fotm,  J.  W.,  Chicago,  HI.  Geology  and  Metalluigy  of  the  Iran 
Orea  of  Lake  Superior,  6bo.,  8to,  pamph.  Beport  of  Oaheland  Company^ 
8n>,  pamph.,  1866.  Report  of  Peninsular  Lead  ICning  Co^  8tO,  pamph.» 
18K.  Beport  on  the  Coal  and  Salt  Lands  of  BCarietta  Bun,  8vo,  pamph*, 
1866.  Report  of  New  Diggings  and  ShuUsbuiy  Mining  Co.,  8f0>  pamph., 
1864. 

Gnnnr,  Saxusl  A.,  Boston.    140  Pamphlets. 

HAMLiir,  C.  B.,  Watenrille,  Me.  Catalogue  of  Birds  fowid  In  the 
▼idnity  of  WaterriUe,  Me^  by  C.  B.  Hamlin,  8fo,  pamph. 

BLuTAioKD,  Mna.  P.  A.,  Beading.  Alnnaham  I^noofai,  his  Llfo  and 
Public  Senrices,  1^  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford,  1  toL,  ISme,  Boston,  1866.  Be- 
port of  School  Conmiittee  of  Beading,  8to,  pam]^,  Boston,  1866.  State- 
ment of  Beoeipts  and  Bzpenditures  of  Reading,  8to,  pamph.,  Boston,  1866^ 

HAnnn,  Nath'l  B.  Boss's  Americui-Latin  Grammar,  1  toI.,  i'6mo. 
Bewbufyport»  1780. 

Hill,  TBoeuB,  President  of  Harfard  College.  Annual  Bepoit  of  <he 
Prerident  and  Fellows  of  Harrard  College,  1864-6, 8vo,  psmph^  Cambridge^ 
1866. 

HoLDXir,  N.  J.  Supplement  to  Idmology  of  Massachusetts,  V  ^ 
HUdMOck,  1  Tol^  4to,  Boston,  1866. 

Ho<^nB,  Havhah.    Braaer's  Semoni^  1  fol.»  ISmo,  -Boston,  4846, 

"Onr  Bo^"  1  toL,  ISmo. 

« 
PBOonDiiloa  naiBz  nrar.,  tol.  t.  8  mat,  1866* 
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Huqubt-Latoub,  L.  a.,  Montreal,  0.  B.  Constitution  and  Bj-Laws 
of  the  Nnmifmatic  Society  of  Montreal,  16mo,  pamph.,  1863. 

LsA,  Isaac,  Philadelphia.  Collection  of  Papers  on  the  MoUnsca,  bj 
Isaac  Lea,  LL.D.,  8vo,  pamph. 

Lnwis,  WivsLOw,  Boston.  Annual  Report  of  Bfass.  Gen.  Hospital 
for  186S,  8to,  pamph.  Valedictory  Address  to  N.  £.  Hist.  Gen.  Society, 
Feh.  7,  1866,  8vo,  pamph. 

LoBD,  N.  J.    Boston  Post,  for  Oct.,  Nov.  Dec.,  1865. 

LoBiira,  Gbobob  B.    Boston  Daily  Post,  1865. 

MuDOX,  BxHJ.  F.,  Qnindaro,  Kansas.     Six  Public  I>ocnmentB  of 


Nbwtoh,  Isaac  p  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Report  on  Agricnl- 
tnra  for  1862, 186S,  1864, 3  toIs.,  8to,  Washington.  Monthly  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Jan'y  and  Feb.,  1866,  8to,  pamph. 

NiGHOLB,  Gboxob.  Files  of  Christian  Enquirer  from  Jan.  1  to  Oct., 
1865. 

OwBir,  BiOHABD,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Hopkins'  Discourse  on  Lincoln, 
at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  April,  19, 1865,  8vo,  pamph.  Owen's  "  The  Joumej 
of  Lifo,"  an  Allegorical  Sketch,  March  12,  1865,  8vo,  pamph. 

Paihb,  N.,  Worcester.    The  Worcester  Directory  for  1866,  1  toI.,  8yo. 

Paxish,  Axibl,  New  Haren,  Conn.,  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 1865,  8to,  pamph. 

PiCKMAM,  BxHJAMiir.    The  Nation,  Jan.,  Feb.  and  March,  1866. 

PiOKMAM,  William  R.  Lambert's  Sermon  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Jan.  7, 1866,  8to,  pamph.  Bolles'  Sermon  on  1st  Sunday  in  Advent,  1865, 
8to,  pamph. 

PuTVAM,  GnoxoB  D.  Remarks  on  Howell's  Patent  Homogeneous 
Steel,  8to,  pamph.,  Boston,  1864. 

Shbfabd,  Hbitrt  F.    3  Pamphlets. 

SiMPSOH,  Jambs  H.,  Lt.  Col.  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Report  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad  and  Branches,  &c.,  Nov.  23, 1765,  8to,  pamph. 

Sbow,  B.  M.,  ProTidence,  R.  I.  12tii  Report  of  the  Registration  of 
Births,  liarriages  and  Deaths  in  Rhode  Island,  8to,  pamph..  Providence, 
1866. 

Sroirs,  Bbnj.  W.  The  New  York  Civil  List,  1865,  1  vol.,  12mo., 
Albany,  1865.  Manual  for  the  use  of  New  York  Legislature,  1865,  1  vol. 
I61DO.,  Albany,  1865.  8th  Annual  Rep.  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Central  Park,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1865. 

Stomx,  B.  M.,  Providence,  R.  L  24th  Annual  Rep.  of  the  Ministry 
at  Large,  Providence,  R.  I.,  8vo,  pamph. 

Sdmbbb,  Chabuw,  XJ.  S.  Senator.  Message  and  Documents  Abridged 
1864-5, 1  vol.,  8to.  OiBcialArmyRegisterforl864and'65,2pamphs.  Re- 
port of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1864, 1  vol.,  8vo.    Report  of  Corn- 
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mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  3  toIs.,  8yo.  Agrienltore  of  United 
States  in  I860, 1  vol.,  4to,  Pub.  Doc.  Report  of  Committee  on  the  attack 
on  Petarsboif:,  30  Jaly,  1864, 1  vol.,  8vo,  Pub.  Doc. 

TnuBvnn  &  Co.,  London.  Triibner's  American  and  Oriental  Litera- 
ry Beoord  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1866. 

Tucker,  Johathah.    25  Almanaca  of  variona  years. 

U.  8.  CoNonnsa  Libbart.  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  1  vol.,  8vo.,  Washington,  1864. 

Umitbd  Statu,  Subobon  Gbhbbax's  OmoB.  Circniar  No.  6,  1 
vol.,  4to.  Reports  on  the  Extent  and  Natore  of  the  Materiali  for  a  Medical 
Snigical  History  of  the  Rebellion,  4to,  pamph. 

Watbbs,  Josbph  6.  29th  Auditor's  Report  of  Milton,  8vo,  pamph., 
Boston,  1866. 

WiNOHELL,  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ist  Biennial  Report  on  Qeol.  Sur- 
vey of  Michigan,  1  vol.,  8vo,  Lansing,  1861.  Report  on  Museum  of  Univ. 
of  Biichigan,  8vo,  pamph.,  1864.  Address  on  the  Prairies  of  Mississippi 
Talley,  8vo,  pamph.    6  Pamphlets. 

By  Ezchanob.' 
Ambbioak  Agabbmt  ov  Abt8  abd  S01BBOB8.    Proceedings  vol.  YI., 
pages  365  to  end  of  vol. 

Ambbioan  Antiquabian  Sooibtt.  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting, 
Oct.  SI,  1865,  8vo,  pamph. 

Ambbican  Philosophical  Sogibtt.    Proceedings  No.  74. 
Boston  Atrbkaum.    R^>orts  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  8, 1866, 
avo,  pamph.    List  of  Books  added  ttom  Dec.  1, 1864,  to  Dec.  15, 1865, 8vo» 
pamph. 

Boston  Public  Libbabt.  ISth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
1865,  8vo,  pamph. 

Bost6n  Sooibtt  of  Natural  Histoby.  Proceedings  vol.  4,  pages 
49-144. 

Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal,  Nov.,  1865,  and  Jan., 
1866. 

Cbioaoo  Aoadbmy  of  Sciences.  Act  of  Licorporation,  Constitu- 
tion, &c.,  8vo,  pamph.,  Chicago,  1865.    Proceedings  vol.  1,  pages  1-16. 

Cincinnati  Mbbcantilb  Libbabt  Association.  31st  Annual  Re- 
port for  1865,  8vo,  pamph. 

Editors.    American  Journal  of  Science  for  Jan.  and  Mch,  1866. 
American  Mining  Index  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mch.,  1866. 
Beadle's  Monthly  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mch.,  April,  1866, 
Essex  Banner  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mch.,  1866. 
Florida  Union  for  Jan.,  1866. 

Gardener's  Monthly  for  Dec.,  1865,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mch.,  1866. 
Gloucester  Tel^n^ph  for  Mch.,  1866. 
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Hwvhill  Qnette  for  Jta.,  Feb.,  Meh.,  1866. 
Htftoricia  MagMh&e  for  Dec.,  1865,  Jam.,  Feb.,  Meh.,  18G6. 
Lawrence  American  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Meh.,  1866. 
Lynn  Reporter  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Meh.,  1866. 
Maine  Farmer  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  1866. 
North  American  Beriew  for  Jan.,  1866. 
Salem  Obaerrer  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Meh.,  1866. 
Sonth  DanrerB  Wiiard  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Meh.,  1866. 
Tonker'B  Gaiette  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Meh.,  1866. 
Iowa  Statb  Histobioal  Sooibtt.    Annals,  Jan.,  1866. 
MoNTBBAL  Sooibtt  of  Natural  Histoby.     Thi  Canadian  Nata- 
raliat  and  Geologist  for  Dec.,  1865. 

MntBVM  OF  Comsabatiyb  Zoology  at  Cambbidob.     Bulletin, 
ppb  1  to  7a    ninstnted  Catalogue,  No.  II.,  8vo,  pamph.,  Cambridge,  1865. 
Nvw  Bmnrswicx  Natubal  Hibtory  Sooibtt.     Bailey's  Obaerra. 
tiona  on  the  Geology  of  Sonthem  New  Bronawick,  8vo,  pamph. 

Nbw  Bnolabd  Hibtobio-Qbnbalooical  Socibty.  The  N.  E.  Hiit 
Gen.  Register  for  Jan.  and  April,  1866. 

FRmiBTLTAXiA  HiSTOBiGAL  SooiBTT.  History  of  Nasanth  Hall, 
12mo.,  1  Tol.,  PhU.,  1855.  Eddy's  History  of  60th  Utg.  of  N.  T.  Vols.,  1 
fDl.,  ISmo,  Fhilad.,  1864.  Henry's  Sketches  of  Morayian  Life  and  Charac- 
ter, 1  vol.,  ISmo,  Fhilad.,  1859.  Rondthaler's  Life  of  John  Heckewelder,  1 
Tol.,  12mo,  Fhilad.,  1847.  Garrard's  Chamberabnrg,  1  toL,  8to,  Fhilad., 
1886.  Morwrians  in  New  York  and  Conn.,  1  toL,  8yo,  New  York,  1860. 
Mamoin  of  Hist.  Society  of  Penn.,  reprint  of  vol.  1,  toI.  S,  pt.  S,  toI.  4, 
pt  I.  Pennsylyania  Common  Schools,  Annual  Reports,  1859,  1861, 1868. 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Annual  Reports  for  1849  and  I860.  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Trade,  6th,  S7th  and  28th  Annual  Reports.  Minutes  of  the 
Qnaiinliiie  CouTention,  May,  1857.  Report  on  Taxation,  8yo,  pamph., 
Fhilad.,  1865.  Bulletin  of  flist.  Soc'y  of  Penn.,  10  numbers,  also  several 
Pamphlets. 

Pbiladblphia  Acadbvt  of  Natural  Scibnobs.  Proceedings  for 
Not.  and  Dec.,  1865. 

PBiLAimLPHiA  Bntoxolooical  Sooibtt.  The  Practioal  Entomolo- 
giit,  Vol.  1,  Not.  4  and  5. 

P&UJiDBLFHiA  Mbboartilb  Libbabt  Compabt.  48d  Annual  Re- 
port, 8to,  pamph.,  Philadelphia,  1866. 

Sam  Fraxomoo  Mbboartilb  lasRART  Abbooiatiok.  ISth  Annual 
Report,  8to,  pamph.,  San  Francisco,  1866. 

Yalb  Collbob  Librart.  The  CommemoratiTe  Celebration  held  at 
Yale  College,  July  86, 1865,  8to,  pamph. 
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MoMDAT,  Afril  S,  1866.    Beg^ular  ICaeting. 

Jambs  Kimball,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  aimoimced  from  Prof.  Henry  How,  King's  Colktte,  Wind- 
•or,N.  8.;  W.  8.  West,  8alem;  Prof.  Robert  Bell,  Kingston,  C.  W.;  Prof. 
Jos.  Moore,  Ricthmond,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  O.  Marcf ,  Branston,  111. ;  B.  P.  Mann, 
Oambridge:  Q.  K.  Gilbert,  Eochester,  N;  T. ;  Rev. •  Samael  Lockwood, 
Keyport,  N.  J.;  Prof.  J.  H.  8ali8bnrT.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  L  A.  Lapham, 
LL.D.,  Mawankee,  Wis. ;  8.  B.  McMillan,  East  Fairfield,  Ohio ;  CD. 
Marshall,  Corresp.  8ect  BoffiUo,  8oc.  Nat  Sdences ;  Dr.  Wm.  8harswood, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  James  Knapp,  Lonisrille,  Kj. ;  Dr.  Theodatns  Gar- 
Uck,  dereland,  Ohio;  Pro^.  Theo.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Institution;  P.  R. 
Uhler,  Cambridffe;  Prof.  Robert  Peter,  Lexington,  Kj. ;  Prof.  Theo.  Par- 
Tin,  Iowa  State  UniTerairr;  O.  C.  Marsh,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  'Dr.  Bdward 
RaTenel,  Charleston,  8.  0. ;  George  W.  Holden,  Dajton,  Ohio ;  Dr.  A.  8. 
Ptekmrd,  Boston  8oe.  Nat.  Historj ;  Rer.  J.  A.  8wan,  Kennebnnk,  Me. ; 
Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Tale  College;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Prof.  F.  8.  Holmes,  College  of  Charleston,  8.  C. ;  Prof.  8.  Ten- 
nej,  Vassar  College,  N.  T. ;  Christopher  Johnson,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Geo.  Psa- 
hody  Rnssell,  Haverhill ;  R.  Damon,  Wevmonth.  Eng. ;  A.  C.  Chandler,  New 
Gloaoester,  Me. ;  TUomas  Bland,  New  York ;  bwa  State  ffistorical  Sode- 
tv ;  Newbamwrt  Pablic  Library ;  New  York  X'Tcenm  of  Natural  History ; 
Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  Boston ;  ICinnesota  Iffistorical  Society ;  A.  Agassiz,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Isaac  Lea,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia ;  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Brush,  New  Haven, 
Conn;  E.  F.  Beadle,  New  York;  L.  A.  Swasey,  Salem;  Prof.  W.  H. Brew- 
er, Tale  College ;  Thomas  H.  Webb,  Boston ;  Boston  Public  Library. 

James  Kimball  read  a  communication  relating  to  the  witchcraft  papers 
to  the  Salem  Court  House,  Boston  and  other  places;  copies  of  many  of 
which  have  been  made  by  or^r  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Essex  Co., 
aad  are  now  deposited  in  the  Salem  Court  House,  forming  a  valuable  addi- 
tioa  to  the  records  of  those  trials. 

Mr.  Kimball  also  read  the  petition  of  George  Herrick,  of  Salem,  for 
serviees  relative  to  witchcraft  as  Marshall  and  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Essex 
County;  also  the  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Philip  English,  which  was 
cooHsttted  at  the  time  of  Ins  prosecution  for  witchcraft. 

The  propriety  of  printing  all  papers  that  can  be  obtained  relating  to  the 
Witehcraft  trials  in  this  County  was  discussed,  and  a  motion  was  adopted 
appointing  a  Committee  of  three  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration  and 
report  at  a  future  meeting.  Messrs.  H.  M.  Brooks,  W.  P.  Upbam  and 
James  Kmball  were  chosen  as  the  Committee. 

Francis  G.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  gave  an  account  of  the  method  of 
communicating  ideas  among  insects  by  means  of  their  antennsB.  He  stated 
that  iHiile  collecting  in  Norfolk  County  early  in  the  spring  of  1865,  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  an  irregular  black  mass  about  the  sise  of  one's  doubled 
ists,  i^yparently  rsfting  on  the  top  of  the  spifes  of  grass,  then  about  four 
inches  high,  in  a  pasture.  On  approaching,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  small 
black  ants  clinging  to  each  other,  and  supporting  the  mass  by  their  united 
strsQgth,  so  that  it  rested  on  the  ground  only  at  its  centre.  On  separating 
them  gently  with  the  fingers,  an  oval  cluster  of  eggs  was  revealed,  which 
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they  were  holding  some  three^iuuten  of  an  inch  flrom  ihe  gronnd,  appa- 
rently for  the  pnrpoie  of  drying,  aa  the  weadier  had  been  wet  for  seTeral 
days,  and  die  morning  was  dark  and  lowery,  the  ann  appearing  only  at  long 
intenrala,  with  a  strong  wind,  blowing.  On  remoTing  the  hands,  the  ante 
again  closed  over  the  dnster  of  eggs  (which  was  abont  the  siie  of  the  last 
joint  of  die  thnmb)  and  the  oontinoal  changing  of  their  places  by  the  little 
ereatnres  gare  die  mass  an  appearanoe  of  ebullition.  I  dropped  npon  the  cen- 
tre of  this  mass  a  large  species  of  ant,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  belonging  to  a 
different  gemuM,  which  I  had  taken  from  beneath  a  stone  near  the  spot.  It 
was  ponnced  npon  in  an  instant  by  some  doien  or  more  of  the  black  species. 
bnt  made  no  resistance,  simply  folding  its  foet  an&  waring  its  antennas  slowly 
in  a  manner  which  it  required  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  interpret  as 
deprecatory,  as  who  shoidd  say,  "  1  humbly  beg  pardon  for  intmding ;  't¥ras 
no  fonlt  of  mine ;  aoddenr,  or  a  stronger  will  than  mine  placed  me  here,  and 
if  yon  will  allow  me  to  depart,  I  will  gladly  do  so,  and  trouble  you  no  more/' 
As  if  in  answer  to  this  or  a  kindred  appeal,  it  was  released,  and  passed  out 
orer  die  bodies  of  the  blacks  untO  it  reached  a  large  stone  just  touching  the 
mass  on  which  were  a  few  scattered  blacks,  like  an  outpost  of  the  main  body. 
SEere  it  was  again  seised  and  somewhat  roughly  handled  by  four  or  five  of 
diese  sentinels,  but  a  repetition  of  its  passive  protest  secured  once  more  its 
freedom,  and  it  disappeared  from  sight  in  the  grass.  Another  insect,  the 
Sumdmm  nufUttim,  or  "  Black-fly  "  of  our  northern  forests,  happening  to 
slight  upon  my  hand,  was  then  dropped  among  them.  He  was  seised  upon 
and  torn  limb  from  limb  in  a  few  seconds,  lus  mangled  remains  filtering 
down  through  die  mass  to  the  eardi.  Again  and  again  the  experiment  was 
tried  with  die  yellow  species  of  ant,  and  invariably  with  the  same  result ; 
diey  were  always  allowed  to  pass  away  without  injury,  upon  examination, 
although  as  quickly  seised  at  first  as  the  unfortunate  "  Black-fiy."  A  spi- 
der, two  gnats,  and  a  small  plant-bug  were  dien  sucoessirely  dropped  into 
die  seedling  mass,  and  as  dioronghly  dismembered  and  demolished  as  the 
first  victim.  These  experiments  occupied  nearly  two  hours,  during  which 
my  eyes  were  so  dose  to  the  theatre  of  action  that  scarcely  a  motion  of  the 
prisoners  or  their  assailants  escaped  me,  and  I  was  ftdly  convinced  that  the 
language  of  the  antenna,  while  it  may  be  understood  among  allied  species 
and  genera,  has  its  limits,  and  that  insects  of  different  orders  bear  some  such 
reladons  to  each  other  as  do  human  beings  of  different  nationalities. 

Gapt.  N.  £.  Atwood,  of  Provincetown,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  ' 
Cramp  fish,  Torpedo  ocddentalis  Storer. 

This  very  remarkable  fish  was  quite  plenty  at  Provincetown,  Cape  Cod, 
some  tStj  years  ago.  From  the  20th  of  September,  and  dnring  October,  No- 
vember, and  eariy  December,  they  would  run  on  shore  during  the  night  and 
noidd  be  left  dry  on  the  sandy  beach  by  the  receding  tide.  They  were  not 
seen  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  probably  remain  in  deep  water  dnring 
die  test  of  the  year.  Ihave  not  known  of  dieir  having  been  seen  south  of  Gay 
BMd,  Martha's  YUieyaid,  or  nordi  of  Minot's  Ledge  (Cohasset).    I  know  of 
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ao  otliflr  fish  that  leeiiiB  to  be  confined  within  sach  narrow  limitf .  It  is  prob- 
able that  tiiej  are  along  our  outer  fishing  gronnds  and  are  not  seen  1^  the 
fishermen,  as  Aef  seldom  bite  at  the  hook.  I  have  seen  bat  one  specimen  ta- 
ken with  a  hook,  and  have  heard  of  onlj  three  others,  daring  the  past  fiftj  years, 
baring  been  taken  in  that  way.  Thej  bek>ng  to  the  same  great  groap  of  fishes 
which  indades  the  Bajs  and  Skates,  and,  like  most  of  the  groap,  die  Tor- 
pedoes swim  near  the  bottom  and  conseqnentlj  woold  not  be  seen.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  fifty  years  since,  and  for  many  years  after.  Torpedoes  were  rery 
common  along  oar  shores ;  and  daring  Aatamn  I  risited  the  beach  daily  on 
Long  Point  (Provincetown)  for  Ae  parpose  of  obtaining  their  lirers,  which 
yielded  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  oil,  that  was  nsed  for  boming  and  which 
gare  a  better  light  than  any  other  that  I  hare  seen,  refined  sperm  oil  not  ex- 
cepted. I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  oil  was  an  excellent  remedy  for  cases 
of  cramp  by  bathing  the  part  aflfocted.  I  have  nerer  had  any  experience  in 
Its  nse  for  that  purpose,  and,  conseqaently,  can  say  nothing  of  its  medicinal 
properties.  This  fish  varies  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight 
as  they  come  from  the  water,  the  smallest  yielding  about  one  pint  of  oil,  and 
the  largest  some  three  gallons.  The  shape  of  the  liver  is  unlike  that  in  any 
other  fish.  It  is  formed  in  two  parts,  equal  in  siae  and  shape,  located  on 
each  side.  Torpedoes  possess  strong  electric  powers.  I  have  received  very 
■evere  shocks  from  them  many  times,  and  even  after  they  had  been  out  of  wa- 
ter for  some  six  hours,  on  toachiog  them  with  the  finger,  I  have  been  so 
•hocked  as  to  be  thrown  down  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  water.  I  have  seen 
them  passing  along  near  the  shore  daring  the  day  and  have  thrown  a  harpoon 
into  them  and  haided  them  on  shore.  On  taking  hold  of  the  harpoon,  some 
six  feet  from  the  fish,  my  hand  would  soon  beoome  numb,  and  the  fingers 
would  incline  to  straighten  so  much  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  pole 
of  the  harpoon.  During  the  past  twenty  years  these  fishes  have  almost  dis- 
appeared ;  some  three  or  four  specimens  only  having  been  found,  each  Au- 
tumn, for  several  years  past ;  and  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  procure  more 
than  one  or  two  specimens,  each  year,  when  I,  needed  them.  Some  forty  or 
fifty  years  since  they  might  have  been  obtained  by  hundreds. 

Mr.  Putnam  followed  Capt.  Atwood  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  Torpedo,  pointing  out  the  position  and  structure  of  the  elec- 
tric battery. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

Nathan  Biortimer  Hawkes,  of  Lynn,  and  Nathaniel  B.  Harris,  of  Salem, 
were  elected  Resident  Members. 

MoHDAT,  Afbxl  16,  1866.    Kegular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodbll  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College;  Rev.  A.  B. 
Xendig,  MarshaUtown,  Iowa;  E.  Hall,  Athens,  HI.;  Dr.  E.  W.  Hubbard, 
Tottanville,  Staten  Island;  Rev.  K.  C.  Belles,  Portland,  Me.;  G.  K.  Gilb^ 
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BodMBter,  K.  T.;  B.  8.  MofM,  Portlnd,  Me.;  Alphens  Hyatt,  Baltim«i«, 
Jf d.;  Dr.  Q.  A.  Lathiop,  PetroUa,  C.  W.;  Hsiiry  D.  AJdgnj,  Aaent  St  MMrfB 
Cuial,  Michigan  Co.,  Houghton,  L.  S^*  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Boston  Soc 
Nat  History;  Bv't  Lieut  Col.  H.  E.  Maynadier,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Laramie, 
DaooMili  T.;  Dr.  Wm.  Wood,  East  Windsor  HtU,  Ct.;  Prof.  Theo.  Gill, 
^taittbnsian  laetitottoii;  T.  A.  Conmd,  Philaddphia,  Pa.;  Piof.  B.  F.  Batid, 
Bmithsonian  Institiition;  Chas.  D.  ManhaU,  Cor.  Sect.  BofBdo  Soc.  Nat. 
Bdences;  C.  M.  Tracy,  Lynn;  Rev.Thos.  Morong,  Gloucester,  Mass.;  Royal 
'Sodaty,  London;  J.  E.  £Dlgfurd,  Asst.  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey;  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagr, 
Uitca,N.  T.;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford,  Reading;   Henry  A.  Smith,  Clereland 


Obb;  Atttow  LeBkar,  Marblehead;  Trustees  of  Salem  Athenssum;  C.  C. 
Je«Btt,  Bonton  Public  Library;  Maine  Historical  Society;  F.  B.  Meek,  Spring, 
field,  HI.;  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Prof.  Henry  James  Clark- 


Cambridge,  Mifs. 

The  Secretary  made  the  following  statement 

In  the  month  of  August,  1859,  the  Institute  receired  a  communication, 
'ftom  the  '^Exploring  Circle"  of  Lynn,  calling  attention  to  the  discovery  by 
them,  of  a  very  remarkable  erratic  rock  in  Lynn  Woods,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  position  of  which  rendered  it  exceedingly  interesting  to  science,  while 
it  WW  rery  Kid>le  to  injury  flrom  mischieTons  hands.  The  cooperation  of  the 
Institute  was  therefore  solidted  in  the  effort  to  give  some  adequate  protection 
to  a  work  of  nature  so  full  of  curious  interest  A  committee  of  consultation 
was  aocoidtngly  appointed ;  but  yarious  circumstances  conspired  to  hinder 
die  accomplishment  of  any  thing  for  a  long  time.  Recently,  howerer, 
the  subject  appearing  to  deserre  a  full  examination,  arrangements  with  the 
Exploring  Circle  were  entered  into  anew,  and  on  Saturday,  April  7th,  Messrs. 
H.  Wheatland,  F.  W.  Putnam,  Caleb  Cook  and  Bei^jamin  Pickman,  met  by 
app<^tmeBt,  Meisrs.  J.  M.  Rowell,  C.  M.  Tracy  and  J.  C.  Moulton,  com- 
mitlea  of  die  Cirde,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  rock  in  question. 
It  was  found  to  be.  Indeed,  an  object  of  great  singularity,  and  eminently 
worthy  to  eqjoy  the  lirely  attention  of  diose  pursuing  geological  study,  par- 
lieulariy  that  of  the  drift  period,  whoee  relict  and  monuments  lie  so  thickly 
leaMored  aroond  us.  Among  the  multitude  of  bowlders  and  erratics  of  all 
kinds  and  dimensions  that  spread  over  our  hills  and  valleys,  induding  the 
remarkable  "Ship  Bock,"  now  the  property  of  the  Institute,  we  have  never 
«nuBined  one  diat  prasented  such  curious  and  striking  features  as  this ;  and 
it  is  highly  adrisable  that  all  proper  action  should  be  taken  by  this  Society  at 
once,  to  secure  "Phaeton  Rock,"  as  it  has  been  named,  for  the  property  of 
the  Esaex  Institute,  and  thus  prevent  its  destruction,  dther  by  the  hand  of 
wantonnesa,  or  the  more  innocent,  but  equally  iiyurious  work  of  the  quar> 
lyman.  A  paper  upon  the  subject  has  been  reedved  by  the  Institute  from 
C.  M.  Tracy. 

Mr.  Tracy's  paper  was  read  and  referred  for  publication. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Putnam  on  the  snlgect  of  bowlders  and  the 
drift»  the  natter  was  nfenad  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  M. 
Ti«ey,  Beqjamhi  Pickman  and  Henry  Wheatland,  to  take  such  action  on  be- 
half of  the  Institute,  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 
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Mr.  JunM  H.  Emerton  exhibited  a  series  of  prepanttioiiB  of  the  oek- 
leaf  galls  and  remarked  upon  the  insects  bj  which  they  were  formed,  and 
others  diat  inhabited  the  galls,  mentioning  several  parasites  on  Ae  form- 
er. Ho  also  exhibited  Lepidopterons  lanrsB  which  he  had  found  feeding  on 
the  pith  of  the  galls. 

Mr.  Patnara  exhibited  a  recent  addition  to  the  cabinets  of  a  specimen  of 
Platams  fasctatns,  firom  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  remarked  on  the  group  of 
Sea  8nakes  to  which  it  belongs. 

Donations  to  the  Mu^nm  and  Library  were  announced. 

Aaron  Perkins,  John  Janes,  James  Gedney  King,  Nathaniel  Q.  Simonds 
and  E.  R.  Perkins,  all  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Members.  Hon.  Mar- 
shal P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester ;  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D.,  of  Boston ;  and 
W.  H.  Niles,  of  New  Hayen,  were  electad  Corresponding  Members. 


TuBSDAT,  Mat  1,  1866.    Social  Meeting  at  Hamilton  Hall. 
Vice  President  Goodbll  in  the  Chair. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  bring  together  all  the  microscopes 
which  could  be  conveniently  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  friends 
of  the  Institute  in  this  department  of  Science ;  also  to  celebrate* in  an  appro- 
priate manner,  the  ancient  festival  of  the  first  of  May. 

The  meeting  proved  a  decided  success,  over  three  hundred  members  and 
their  fnends  being  present,  beside  a  number  of  invited  guests,  among  whom 
were  Prof.  O.  W.  Holmes  of  Boston ;  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  Vice  President  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  Messrs.  Bouv^,  Wilder,  BickneD 
and  Sanborn,  of  the  same  Society. 

The  Chairman  said  that  members  of  the  Institute  and  those  present  who 
had  attended  its  meetings  need  not  be  informed,  but  those  of  our  friends  not 
members  of  the  Institute  who  had  honored  us  with  their  presence  this  eve- 
ning, from  abroad,  might  be  interested  to  learn ,  that  the  objects  of  our  so- 
ciety were  two  fold,  historical  and  scientific ;  and  that,  as  we  were  about  to 
celebrate  one  of  the  roost  ancient  gala-days  of  old  England,  it  might  be  and 
undoubtedly  was  expected,  by  some  present,  that  an  historical  account  of  the 
day  and  its  observance  would  be  ^ven  to-night ;  but,  it  would  be  remembered 
that  two  years  ago  an  evening  was  principally  devoted  to  this  subject,  and, 
therefore,  as  the  field  selected  for  this  evening's  discussion  was  wide  enough 
and  sufficiently  interesting,  it  had  been  determined  to  devote  the  evening  to 
a  notice  of  the  early  wild-flowers  of  this  region,  and  of  the  history  and 
uses  of  the  microscope,  an  instrument  which  had  proved  so  usefrd  to  the  bot- 
anist and  had  so  largely  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  growth 
of  plants,  as  well  as  thrown  light  on  all  other  branches  of  science.  The 
Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  C.  M.  Tracy,  of  Lynn,  the  Botanical  Curator 
of  the  Institute,  who  said  that  being  too  late  to  express  thedelighlfU  wish  of  a 
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"  Happy  New  Year"  and  too  early  for  that  other,  peculiar  in  itf  Yankee  patri- 
otUm,  the  wish  for  a  "  Fourth  of  Jalj/'  he  would  beg  leare  to  sabstitate  anoth- 
er, to  him,  at  least,  as  choice  as  either.  In  behalf  of  the  early  wild  flowers  that 
adorned  the  table  before  him,  in  behalf  of  the  fresh  grass  springing  along  the 
brookside,  the  awakening  hearts  of  flowers  yet  to  gladden  all  our  woods  and 
▼alleys,  the  budding  wreath  of  every  thicket,  and  the  sprouting  veidnre  of 
erery  tree  that,  by  and  by,  should  shade  our  summer  walks  — in  the  name  of 
all  these  he  would  cordially  wish  those  here  assembled  the  very  best  of  a 
'*  Merry  May."  He  then  proceeded  to  introduce  the  several  early  flowers  be- 
fore him,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  Erythronium  or  Dog-tooth  Violet,  which 
is  not  quite  a  lily,  though  nearly  such,  and  bears  to  us  the  promise  of  other 
and  brighter  lilies,  pure  as  alabaster  or  gay  in  ruddy  richness,  that  before 
long  shall  be  a  joy  to  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  The  Wood  Anemone 
was  also  noticed,  and  the  Yemal  Saxifrage,  humble  and  unpretending,  a 
dweller  among  the  rocks,  with  a  heart  to  resist  the  fierceness  of  the  winter 
cold,  and  a  petal  white  as  the  snow  that  just  now  covered  it.  The  Wild  Col- 
umbine is  here  with  its  gracefuUy  nodding  blossom,  all  gold  within  and  ruby 
without,  and  though  the  botanist  has  named  it  in  remembrance  of  an  eagle's 
bloody  talons,  its  horn-shaped  petals  may  better  represent  the  mimic  cornu- 
copias that  herald  the  burden  of  autumnal  firuitage.  The  Spioewood  is  here, 
but  its  early  bloom  has  partly  faded  and  the  representative  twig  is  but  very 
small.  Doubtless  it  was  not  well  informed  of  this  gathering  in  its  honor,  or 
surely  it  would  have  done  itself  better  justice.  He  passed  it  only  a  day  or 
two  ago,  hung  with  its  golden  mantle  in  the  thicket,  but  it  whispered  no  such 
information.  Forgive  the  shrub,  on  another  occasion  it  will  meet  you  more 
fkirly. 

These  are  the  precursors  of  a  bloom  that  is  yet  to  open  on  us  in  garden, 
woodland  and  wayside.  These  are  the  earnest  of  the  dominant  spirit  of  life, 
that,  quieted  but  not  extinct  under  the  wintry  blasts,  now  spring  up  again 
to  gladden  all  the  landscape.  Let  us  welcome  them  for  their  cheering  assur- 
ance. Let  us  take  heart  fix>m  the  promise  brought  by  them,  that  the  season 
of  genial  warmth  and  life  shall  yet  return,  and  though  we  may  not,  as  our 
ancestors,  join  the  Blaypole  dance,  with  sport,  and  song,  and  holiday  attire, 
let  us  not  prize  the  less  the  greeting  of  the  vernal  blossoms,  that  hint  through 
their  quiet  loveliness  the  profound  relations  and  dependencies  between  man 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

Prof.  O.  W.  Holmes,  of  Boston,  was  next  introduced,  and  after  briefly 
pointing  out  the  distinction  between  the  simple  and  the  compound*  microscope, 
and  describing  the  method  by  which  the  imperfections  of  the  latter  have  been 
remedied  within  the  last  forty  years,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  more  re- 
markable improvements  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  American  opticians 
and  phUoBophers. 

1.  Enlargement  of  the  angle  of  aperture.  Li  1862  Mr.  Quekett  said 
in  his  irell  known  Treatise,  quoting  Mr.  Andrew  Boss,  the  most  famous  of 
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London  makers  of  microscopes,  that  135  was  the  largest  angular  pencil 
which  oonld  be  passed  through  a  microscopic  object  glass.  But  long  before 
this  an  American  optician  had  made  a  ^  object  glass  haying  an  angular 
aperture  of  146<» ,  the  same  glass  which  he  now  held  in  his  hand.  Since  that 
time  the  same  maker  has  made  glasses  with  an  angular  aperture,  thirty  de- 
grees and  more,  larger  than  this.  Mr.  Webb  will  shew  you  in  connection 
widi  his  beautiful  binocular  a  glass  having  an  angle  of  178<» ,  which,  as  he 
says,  and  as  we  should  expect,  is  equal  to  the  resolution  of  the  most  difficult 
tests. 

This  audacious  American  who  carried  the  angle  of  aperture  more  than 
forty  degrees  beyond  the  limits  of  the  possible  (according  to  the  highest  Eng- 
lish authority)  was  Mr.  Charles  Spencer  of  Canastota,  a  small  town  in  the 
midst  of  half-burned  stumps  of  the  forest  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

2.  Next  on  the  list  of  American  inventions  and  improvements,  comes 
the  inverted  microscope  of  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisiana,  a  form 
of  instrument  universally  approved  and  very  widely  adopted  by  chemists 
as  particularly  fitted  for  their  investigations. 

3.  The  Mnocular  microscope  of  Professor  Riddell,  of  New  Orleans 
which,  variously  improved  and  modified,  is  now  extensively  employed  both 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

4.  ToUes'  binoculiv  eye-piece,  which  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  double 
body  heretofore  used. 

5.  The  objective  mirror,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Professor  Hamilton 
Smith,  which  most  of  us  know  only  by  report  as  yet,  but  which  promises  to 
do  for  the  highest  powers  what  the  **  Lieberkuhn"  does  for  the  lower  ones. 

The  best  known  American  microscope  makers  are  Mr.  Spencer,  the  pio- 
neer among  them,  whose  inventive  genius  has  stimulated  the  opticians  of  the 
old  world  to  attempt  feats  which  they  considered  impossible  until  he  shewed 
they  <M>uld  be  and  had  been  done ;  Mr.  ToUes,  his  worthy  successor,  whose 
glasses  challenge  competition  with  any  in  the  world ;  Mr.  Wales,  not  so  long 
known  among  us,  but  making  first  rate  objectives ;  Mr.  Griinow,  whose  in- 
struments of  moderate  cost  are  perhaps  the  best  the  American  student  can 
buy,  and  who  can  make  excellent  microscopes  of  costlier  pattern  when  requi- 
red ;  Blr.  Zentmayer,  whose  stands  are  equal,  if  not  superior  in  elegance  and 
workmanship  to  the  finest  of  European  make. 

Dr.  Holmes  next  proceeded  to  speak  of  microscopic  photography.  He 
referred  to  the  very  remarkable  photographs  made  by  Dr.  John  Dean,  of 
Boston,  from  his  own  sections  of  the  spinal  cord. 

He  then  shewed  some  specimens  of  the  art  sent  him  a  week  or  two  since 
by  Dr.  Woodward,  in  charge  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  Museum 
at  Washington.  These  micro-photographs  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  are 
the  most  extraordinary  in  many  respects  Dr.  Holmes  had  ever  seen.  The 
object  cho«en  was  the  well  known  test  PleuTvsigma  angnkUum,    Two  nega- 
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thret  wwe  taken,  one  with  a  }  and  ampli6er  made  by  Walea,  the  other  wUfa 
a  ~  of  Powell  and  Lealand.  Each  of  these  gave  an  enlargement  of  man 
tbmo.  two  thouaaod  diameters.  An  enlarged  oopj  of  these  g»Te  them  om 
nineteen  thooiand  diameters.  The  spots  of  the  diatom  thus  magnified  are  f 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perfectly  sharp  in  ootline,  circular  in  form,  hot  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  were  hexagonal  when  looked  at  from  a  distance. 

Dr.  Holmes  then  said  that  at  the  risk  of  taxing  the  powers  of  belief  of 
those  before  him  he  would  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  an 
enlargement  of  twenty  thousand  diameters,  within  a  iVaction  of  which  these 
objects  are  amplified. 

It  means  that  their  surfttce,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  yon  see,  looks  four 
hundred  million  times  as  large  as  it  really  is. 

If  your  thumb-nail  were  thus  magnified  it  would  cover  eighteen  acres 
of  ground. 

A  fiy,  weighing  one  grain,  thus  magnified  in  surface  and  in  like  propor- 
tion in  thickness  so  as  to  keep  his  proper  figure,  If  his  weight  increased  at 
the  same  rate  as  his  bulk,  would  weigh  as  much  as  a  million  horses  rolled 
into  one  great  monster  horse. 

A  man  weighs  a  million  grains,  and  magnified  in  each  dimension,  as 
much  as  these  dots  are  enlarged,  would  weigh  as  much  as  a  billion  horses; 
more  very  probably  than  ever  lived  on  this  planet^  fVom  the  Adam  of  horse- 
flesh to  the  present  time. 

Many  who  are  here  this  evening  remember  the  famour  moon-hoax  of 
Richard  Adams  Locke.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  fancy  of  enlarging 
tdesoopic  images  by  the  microscope  so  as  to  bring  out  details  upon  the  snr- 
fiu^e  of  the  satellite  may  yet  be  realised.  If  the  moon  looks  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  it  would,  if  enlarged  as  these  dots  are  enlarged,  be  extended  to 
nearly  four 'miles  in  diameter,  say,  if  you  will,  ^  of  its  actual  diameter. 
This  would  give  us  pictures  of  everything  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  fifty 
fbet,  and  would  shew  us  men  and  women,  if  such  there  were  on  the  moon's 
snHaoe,  as  exceedingly  interesting  little  animals  of  about  the  size  of  certain 
insects  held  in  small  esteem  by  the  human  species,  and  very  easily  seen  as 
well  as  felt. 

Brrors  excepted,  of  course,  in  the  above  calculations,  which  are  believed, 
however,  to  be  essentially  correct. 

Dr.  Holmes  then  said  that  he  had  been  particularly  requested  to  bring 
with  him  the  microscope  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  which  are  of  his  own  contrivance.  The  glasses  shewn  in 
connection  with  it  were  a  ^,  a  ^  and  a  ^  made  by  Spencer. 

This  instrument  was  shewn  with  the  same  test  which  had  been  exhibited 
in  the  photographs,  but  magnified  in  it  to  about  one  thousand  diameters, 
shewing  the  dots  by  oblique  illumination  with  the  lamp  and  the  small  plano- 
convex lens  occupying  one  opening  of  the  diaphragm. 
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The  prineipal  points  in  the  simple  and  iaexpensire  arrangement  to  wUdi 
ha  called  attention,  were  the  following : 

1 .  Fixed  wooden  stand,  carrying  with  it  lamp  for  direct  illumination^ 
ohjecdTes,  eyeglasses  and  other  i^pparatns. 

S.  Tabe  supported  on  two  forks  cut  in  the  wood ;  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  3y* ;  rotated  bj  turning  the  shade-disk,  which  is  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
thus  regulating  the  focal  distance  by  the  movement  of  a  brass  cheek  which 
bears  against  an  inclined  surfoce  of  glass,  giving  a  rapid  and  medium  adjust- 
ment. 

3.  Delicate  secondary  adjustment,  by  a  screw  with  scalloped  head,  plaeed 
dose  to  the  thumb  which  with  the  forefinger  mores  the  object  stage.  Thk 
screw  depresses  very  slightly  one  of  two  brass  plates,  fixed  to  otject  stage, 
against  whidi  the  glass  object  slide  is  pressed  forward  by  two  small  springs. 
This  arrangement  has  the  incidental  advantages  of  bringing  all  objects  to  the 
same  level,  and  of  affording  protection  to  the  thin  glass  of  the  slide. 

4.  Horse-shoe  magnet  for  fixed  stage. 

5.  Object  stage  of  soft  iron,  8  inches  long,  I  inch  and  ^  wide,  adhering 
to  fixed  stage  by  attraction,  assisted  by  brass  spring  at  one  end,  loaded 
to  keep  it  down,  moves  horixontally  by  sliding  over  an  edge  }  of  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  middle  of  fixed  stage,  and  up  and  down  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle  of  which  this  edge  is  the  centre.  Requires  but  one  hand  for  manage- 
ment, which  hand  is  always  in  position  to  command  the  fine  adjustment. 

6.  Achromatic  condenser  (or  any  other  piece  of  apparatus)  sUdes  in 
between  the  branches  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet.  The  dii^hragm  ia  directly 
behind  the  achromatic  condenser. 

7.  A  small  plano-convex  lens  occupies  one  hole  of  the  diaphragm  and 
is  very  useful  in  concentrating  the  rays  of  oblique  light  when  that  is  used. 

8.  Although  this  instrument  is  arranged  chiefiy  with  reference  to  using 
the  direct  rays  of  a  lamp  without  any  reflection,  a  mirror  can  be  substitated 
for  the  lamp  if  desired.  The  following  is  Dr.  Holmes's  method  of  arranging 
this  adjunct.  A  plano-convex  lens  is  set  in  a  frame,  to  be  used  as  a  condenser. 
Two  i^ane  mirrors  of  the  same  sise  are  cemented  back  to  back.  Thk  doable 
mirror  fits  against  the  plane  side  of  the  lens,  thus  giving  a  plane  mirM>r  oa 
one  aide  and  the  equivalent  of  a  concave  mirror  on  the  ether. 

9.  Dr.  Holmes  employs  a  simple  indicaior,  made  by  sticking  a  portion 
of  a  fine  needle  to  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye-glass  with  a  bit  of  wax.  This 
is  a  great  convenience  in  demonstrations,  it  being  easy  to  bring  any  partien- 
lar  abiect  of  examination  to  the  point  of  the  needle  by  moviag  the  stage. 

10.  A  very  convenient  complement  of  the  instrument  here  shewn,  i#the 
simple  arrangement  shewn  by  Quekett  (fig.  257, 2d  edition^  which  is  especiid'' 
ly  adapted  for  very  low  powers,  for  dissecting,  examining  the  dronlatien,  etc. 

Dr.  Holmes  said  he  would  take  occasion  to  mention  a  plan  he  had  lately 
adopted,  for  preserving  recent  preparations  of  soft  tissues  so  that  thef  could 
be  shewn  day  after  day.   It  is  simply  laying  them  on  a  wet  cloth,  wlrieh  i»it 
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•elf  placed  on  a  sheet  of  india-rabber  cloth,  and  covering  them  with  a  bell- 
glass.  The  air  being  soon  saturated  with  moisture,  the  preparations  cannot 
dry. 

He  then  exhibited  one  of  lir.  Lockhart  Clarke's  sections  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  a  single  nenre-cell  isolated  and  stained  with  carmine,  prepared  by 
Gerlach,  both  of  which  were  lent  him  by  Dr.  Dean,  to  whom  they  were  pre- 
pented  by  the  distinguished  anatomists  of  whose  skill  they  are  singularly  per- 
fect specimens. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Prof  Holmes's  remarks,  the  orchestra  furnished 
music,  the  seats  were  removed  from  the  hall,  and  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  all  to  examine  the  various  microscopes  and  objects  under  them. 

The  objects  were  much  varied  in  character.  Dr.  Holmes  brought  speci- 
mens of  the  Pleurosigma  angulatum,  besides  the  sections  made  by  Lockhart 
Clarke  and  Gterlach  mentioned  above,  lir.  Bicknell  had  several  fine  injected 
sections  of  bones  and  teeth  prepared  by  himself,  as  well  as  a  large  collection 
of  other  objects,  part  of  which  be  exhibited  with  a  polariser.  Under  Mr. 
Webb's  Binocular  the  head  of  a  mosquito  proved  so  attractive  that  no 
time .  was  fbnnd  to  exhibit  but  one  or  two  other  objects  under  his  fine 
instrument  Dr.  Wilder  bad  specimens  of  the  silk  of  the  Nephila  plumipes, 
and  various  parts  of  the  spider,  lir.  Sanborn  exhibited  a  number  of  living 
animalculsB. 

Under  the  other  microscopes  were  series  of  the  pollen,  and  sections  of 
the  leaf  and  stem  of  the  Mayflower,  Anemone,  Bloodroot,  Dogtooth  Violet 
and  several  other  early  spring  flowers;  a  large  number  of  insects  and  parts 
of  insects;  Trichina  spiralis;  sections  of  spines  of  echinoderms;  diatoms; 
4c,  as  well  as  several  specimens  of  microscopical  photography  and  engrav- 
ing. 

The  fbUowing  is  nearly  a  complete  list  of  the  microscopes  that  were  in 
the  hall  for  use,  arranged  under  the  names  of  their  owners. 

Pbov.  O.  W.  H0LMB8,  of  Boston.  An  instrument  of  his  own  construc- 
tion, previously  described. 

B.  BiOKKSLL,  of  Boston.  A  large  and  very  fine  American  instrument 
made  by  Zentmayer,  with  Wales'  objectives. 

Dr.  B.  Q.  Wildbb,  of  Boston.  A  Smith  and  Beck's  Student's  instru- 
ment   ( Dr.  Dean's  working  instrument ). 

7.  Q.  Sanborn,  of  Boston.  The  Mass.  State  Cabinet  Nachet  instru- 
ment, of  English  form  of  stand  with  a  lever  stage. 

EasRx  Institutr.  A  Prichard  Standard  microscrope,  formerly  owned 
by  Mr.  Cole,  and  presented  to  the  Institute  several  years  since  by  Mrs.  Cole. 
An  English  instroment  made  by  Clarke,  presented^^i  the  Institute  by  Francis 
Peabody,  Esq.;  also  a  French  dissecting  instrument  made  after  Mr.  Peabody's 
plan  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Institute. 

Brnjaxin  Wrbb,  Jr.,  of  Salem.  Smith  and  Beck's  Binocular,  Wen- 
ham's  invention ;  and  a  Ladd's  instrument 
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H.  F.  Shxpard,  of  Salem.  Nachet  and  son's  microscope.  Attached  to 
this  instroment  was  Nachet  and  son's  "  Chambre  claire  "  or  "  Camera  Ineida." 
To  this  camera  can  be  joined,  either  above  or  below  the  picture,  as  ocea- 
isoA  requires,  a  piece  of  bine  glass  to  assist  in  rendering  the  riew  of  the 
pencil  distinct. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Bowboin,  of  Salem.    An  Oberfaaenser,  module  No.  2. 

Dr.  Q.  a.  Pbbkins,  of  Salem,  a  Nachet,  mojen  mod^e,  and  an  antique 
instrument  made  by  Adams,  of  London,  and  formerly  owned  bj  the  late  Dr. 
Treadwell,  of  Salem. 

H.  F.  KiKO,  of  Salem.  An  Oberhaenser,  module  No.  2.  and  a  (kiinow's 
Studeot's. 

State  Noshal  School,  Salem.    A  Qjiinow's  Student's. 

Salsm  High  School.    A  Mirand  of  English  form. 

Db.  Wm.  Maok,  of  Salem.    An  Oberhaenser  petit  module. 

Dh.  Hbmst  Whsatland,  of  Salem.    A  Fratinhofer,  simple  model. 

Caleb  Cooks,  of  Salem.    A  Mirand,  petit  modMe,  and  a  Raspail. 

F.  W.  PuTKAM,  of  Salem.  A  simple  English  microscope,  and  a  small 
Scholar's  instrument  of  American  make. 

Jajcbs  H.  Embrton,  of  Salem.    A  Craig. 

Sereral  other  small  instruments  of  various  kinds  were  also  in  the  hall, 
making  thirty  microscopes  in  all,  of  twenty-five  different  patterns. 

After  about  an  hour  had  been  passed  by  the  company  in  examining  the 
various  objects,  the  Institute  adjourned  and  a  collation  was  partaken  of,  after 
which  the  large  hall  was  given  up  to  social  enjoyment,  and  the  instruments 
were  removed  to  the  smaller  hall  below,  where  the  microscopists  spent 
several  hours  very  profitably.  Prof.  Holmes  had  here  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  construction  of  his  instrument  more  fully,  and  the  fine  ner- 
vous sections  which  he  brought  were  much  appreciated  and  examined.  Mr. 
Bicknell  was  also  able  to  show  the  capabilities  of  his  fine  instrument,  and  to 
explain  the  pecnlarities  of  the  stage  movement,  mirror  adjustment,  &c.  Iftr. 
Webb  also  exhibited,  under  his  binocular,  gold  dust  and  the  stellate  hairs  on 
the  leaf  of  Deutzia  scabra  with  fine  stereoscopic  efibct.  Considerable  interest 
was  also  evinced  in  the  comparison  of  Smith  and  Beck's  fifth  with  that  of 
Wales.  The  result  was  that  no  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  definition 
of  the  object  used,  the  pygidium  of  a  fiea,  though  from  Wales'  fifth  being 
of  a  larger  angle  it  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  advantage  on  lined  test 
objects. 

MoKDAT,  Mat  7, 1866.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodbll  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Prof.  A.  £.  Yerrill,  Tale  College;  S.  B.  Wright, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Prof.  Francis  S.  Holmes,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  £.  S.  Morse, 

Portland,  lie.;  C.  W.  Bennett,  Holyoke   Mass.;  J.  A.  Allen,  Springfield, 
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Mms.;  MiM  L.  E.  Walker,  Worcester  Society  of  Natural  Historr;  J.  F, 
Richardson,  Portland,  Me.;  R.  E.  C.  Steams,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Dr.  Wm. 
Wood,  Bast  Windsor  Hill,  Ct.;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Boston ;  J.  A.  Huntington, 
Oberlin,  Ohio ;  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  Columbia,  Mo.;  O.  C.  Marsh,  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct.;  Robert  Howell,  Nichobj,  N.  Y.;  E.  Suffert,  Havana,  Cuba;  G.  F. 
Matthew,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  M^j.  R.  S.  Williamson,  U.  S.  Engineers,  San 
Franciaco,  Cal.;  W.  H.  Edwards,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  Boston  Public  Library; 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  M.  Fenollosa,  Salem;  R.  R.  Endicott, 
Beverly;  F.  S.  Pease,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Stephen  H.  Phillips,  Salem;  Geo.  E, 
Braekett,  Belfast,  Me.;  E.  W.  Trendwell,  Boston ;  Hon.  Biarshall  P.  Wilder, 
Dorchester;  Capt.  N.  £.  Atwpod,  Provincetown ;  N.  G.  Simonds,  Salem; 
S.  C.  Bancroft,  Salem ;  Prof.  O^W.  Holmes,  Boston ;  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green, 
Boston ;  C.  M.  Tracy,  L3rnn  ;  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Newton ;  Henry  Salton- 
stall,  Boston;  D.  Choate,  Essex ;  Newburyport  Public  Library ;  Dr.  James 
R.  Nichols,  Haverhill ;  C.  P.  Preston,  Danvers. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  read  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Essex  County 
Quarterly  Court,  in  relation  to  the  suit  of  John  Pickering  vs.  Walter  Price., 
and  Samuel  Gardner  for  injury  to  the  land  of  the  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of 
building  a  mill,  in  1662,  called  "  New  Mills,"  (now  know  as  the  "  City  Mills" 
and  fbrmeriy  as  "  Maloon  Mills,"  &c.>.     Several  depositions  were  also  read. 

A  discussion  followed  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  by  Messrs.  Goodell, 
Upham,  Ropes  and  others,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kimball,  a  copy  of  the  pa- 
pers read  by  Mr  Upham  were  requested  for  publication  in  the  Historical  Col. 
lections. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museam  were  announced. 

The  Superintendent  on  announcing  the  donations  to  the  Museum,  spoke 
at  length  on  the  extent  and  great  value  of  those  received  from  Capt.  W.  H. 
A.  Putnam  and  Capt.  Joseph  Hammond.  The  former  consisted  of  a  laige 
collection  of  Corals  and  other  Radiates,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  Mammals, 
Crustaceans,  Shells  and  Insects,  from  various  parts  of  China  and  the  East 
Indies;  the  latter  principally  of  Corals,  Echini,  Fishe$,  Crustaceans,  Molluskfe 
and  Lichens,  Arom  the  Sandwich  and  Falkland  Islands,  and  Medustc  and  Crus- 
taceans from  the  Gulf  weed.  These  collections  contain  many  species  not 
before  in  the  Moseum  and  form  the  most  valuable  additions  of  the  year. 

The  cast  of  the  humerus  of  the  Mylodon  found  in  Oregon,  in  1839,  and 
described  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  was  also  announced  as 
presented  by  the  describer. 

A  valuable  historical  relic,  consisting  of  the  figure  head  of  a  native  war 
vessel  of  the  Kingsmills  Islands,  was  also  presented  by  Capt.  Hammond. 

The  Superintendent  exhibited  two  microscopes  which  had  been  present- 
ed by  the  President.  Ono  of  them  was  an  English  instrument,  made  by 
ClMke,  and  the  other  a  French  Dissecting  instrument  made  after  the  direc- 
tions of  the  President. 
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On  motion  it  was  then  voted;  that  Messrs.  Bantonl,  Patnam  and  Wheat- 
land, be  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  donations  of  the  President, 
and  Capts.  Pntnam  and  Hammond,  and  present  snch  acknowledgments  as 
may  be  deemed  proper. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bantonl,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Literary  Exercis- 
es of  the  May-day  Social  Meeting,  after  appropriate  r^narks  presented  the 
following  resolution :  — 

Raolved: — That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be  conveyed  to  Drs. 
Holmes  and  Wilder,  and  Messrs.  Bicknell  and  Sanborn,  of  Boston,  for  the 
honor  and  pleasure  confered  by  their  presence  with  as  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  of  May,  and  for  tlie  interest  manifested  in  the  occasion,  by  their  several 
contribntions  of  instruments  of  rare  value  and  power  to  the  collection  of 
microscopes  then  exhibited. 

The  Resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  it  was  then  voted  that  cop- 
ies of  the  same  be  sent  to  the  several  gentlemen  therein  named. 

Messrs.  Rantoul,  Upham  and  Patnam  were  elected  a  committee  to  nom- 
inate officers  for  election,  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  Wednesday  next. 

Samuel  Hutchinson,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1866,    Annual  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Fowler  in  the  Chair. 

Records  of  the  last  Annual  and  Regular  meetings  were  read. 

The  annual  reports  of  several  of  the  officers  were  read. 

The  Segbetaey  stated  that  the  occurrence  of  the  annual  meeting  calls 
upon  the  various  officers  and  committees  to  review  the  doings  of  the  year, 
and  to  present  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  their  operations. 

The  Society  is  in  a  good  condition.  The  receipts  firom  the  assessments  of 
Resident  Members,  the  sale  of  publications,  and  all  other  sources  were  larg- 
er than  during  any  previous  year,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  expenditures  have 
beea  large  in  consequence  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  Society  and  the 
high  prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption.  A  donation  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars from  a  native  of  Salem,  received  in  October  last,  was  a  most  opportune 
contribution  to  the  treasury. 

Fifty  Resident,  and  thirty-five  Corresponding  members  have  been  elected 
during  the  year.  Notice  of  the  death  of  seven  of  the  former  and  of  four  of 
Ae  latter  have  been  received.  The  present  number  of  members  is  696 ;  con- 
sisting of  529  resident,  and  167  corresponding. 

Biographical  notices  of  the  following  deceased  associates  will  be  prepared 
(or  the  Historical  Collections.  James  B.  King,  died  at  Salem,  May  25, 1865. 
Charles  F.  Williams,  died  at  Salem,  June  4,  1865.  Stillman  Barden,  died 
at  Rockport,  Aug.  7,  1865.  Henry  Coggswell,  died  at  Salem,  Dec  12, 1865. 
Harriet  C.  Neal,  died  at  Salem,  Dec.  16,  1865.  Henry  S.  Lufkin,  died  at 
Lynn,  Jan'y,  1866.    Nathaniel  Brown,  died  at  Salem,  April  27,  1866.    Isra- 
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el  K.  Tefft,  died  at  Savannah,  Ga.«  June  30,  1662.  Joseph  Willard,  died  at 
Boston,  Maj  12, 1865.  Henry  W.  Dneachet,  died  at  PhUadelphia,  Dec.  13, 
IS65.  Simeon  Shortlefr,  died  at  Simmsbnrg,  (Weatogue)  Conn.,  Dec.  S9, 
1865. 

Six  Field  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past  season;  at  Nahant, 
Standley's  Grove  in  Beverly,  Reading,  Georgetown,  North  Andover  and 
Newboryport  These  meetings  have  been  largely  attended  'with  increased 
interest ;  everywhere  the  Institute  has  been  very  kindly  received  and  every 
fi&cility  extended.  Onr  thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  friends  who  have 
welcomed  ns  in  the  various  towns,  and  also  to  the  Directors  and  Superinten- 
dents of  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads  for  their  ready- 
cooperation  in  furnishing  the  necessary  accommodations ;  particularly  to 
the  former,  for  extra  trains,  when  desired,  and  otJier  facilities  in  aid  of  the 
general  objects.  The  quarterly  and  semi-monthly  meetings  have  been  held 
as  osnal  at  the  rooms  in  Plummer  Hall.  A  new  feature  has  been  added  to 
the  evening  meetings  under  the  form  of  a  social  gathering  at  Hamilton 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  May-day.  Some  thirty  microscopes  were  placed" 
upon  the  tables,  with  suitable  preparations  to  illustrate  the  remarks  made  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  by  C.  M.  Tracy,  on  the  flowers  of  May,  and 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  of  Boston,  on  the  history  and  the  uses  of  the  microscope 
for  scientific  research.  After  a  collation  the  remainder  of  the  evening  waa 
devoted  to  social  recreation,  thus  happily  blending  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. 

The  Correspondence  has  largely  increased  dnring  the  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  extended  circulation  of  the  different  publications,  the 
exchange  of  books,  the  receipt  and  presentation  of  numerous  specimens. 
Seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  letters  have  been  received  by  those  having 
charge  of  the  several  departments  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Publication  of  the  Proceedings  and  Historical  Collections  has  been 
continued  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  above,  an  Historical  Notice 
of  the  Institute,  with  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  &c.  was  issued  in  April,  and 
distributed  to  the  members,  subscribers  to  the  publications,  and  exchanges. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  took  place 
at  Mechanic  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sept.  13, 
14,  15  and  16,  1865.  The  committee  of  arrangements'  were  enabled  to  dec- 
orate the  Hall  by  the  kind  and  timely  assistance  of  the  ladies,  members  and 
friends,  and  they  exerted  themselves  assiduously  to  sustain  the  exhibition, 
particularly  at  a  season  of  drought  of  unprecedented  extent,  when  vegetation 
suffered  severely  and  many  predicted  that,  in  consequence  tJiereof,  the  dis- 
play would  amount  almost  to  a  failure.  Committees  were  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  schedule  of  premiums,  which  was  printed  and  distributed,  and  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in  accordance  therewith,  when- 
ever the  specimens  exhibited  were  worthy  of  such  recognizance. 
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Tn  TsBASUBXB  presented  tlie  following  stotemant  of  tiM  ilnnnrinl 
cooditionlbr  the  year  ending  Maj,  1866. 

Gbhxbal     Aooouht. 

AllHOjram;  Bent,  half  Foel,  Attendance,  &c 9617  66 

OoUecting  Asaessments,  $S3  44;  Qas,  S30  40 43  84 

Fablicatiooa.  $1550  84;  Sodal  Bfeeting,  May  1,  $210  84 1761  68 

Horticnltoral  Exhibition,  Sept,  1865 757  88 

TaUeaox,  Nor.,  1865, 211  29 

Express  and  Postage,  $151  83;  Snndriee,  $99  12 250  95 

$1000  U.  S.  Bonds  7-30 1005  70 

To  ffis  torical  Accoun  t 14250 

To  Natural  History  and  Horticultnral  Account 199  96 

Balanee  in  Treasaxy 62  48 

$5053  88 
CndiU, 

Balanrf*  of  last  year's  aoconnt 12  27 

Diridends  Webster  Bank,  $50 ;  Coupons  XT.  S.  Bonds,  $51  50. . «  101  50 

Sale  of  PnblicatioBS,  $1018  21 ;   Assessments,  $952 1970  21 

Hbrticoltural  Exhibition,  Sept.,  1865 785  75 

Tableanx,  Nov.,  1865 412  02 

May-day  Meeting,  $247 ;   Sundries,  $15  13 262  13 

Donation  from  a  native  of  Salem,  $1000;   Sale  U.  S.  Bond,  $510  1510  00 

$5053  88 
Natural  Histobt  akd  Hobticultitbb. 

Preserratayes  and  Taxidermy,  $111  86;  Cases,  $83  89 $195  75 

Printing,  $23  12;  Sundries,  $33  09 56  21 

$251  96 
Credits, 
Dir.  Lowell  Bleacherr,  $40  00 ;  Dir.  Portland,  Saoo  and  Ports- 
mouth Bailroad,  $12  00 52  00 

General  account 199  96 

$251  96 
HiSTOBICAL  AOCOUKT. 
DfbiU. 
Biodiag,  $195  00;  Sundries,  $5  50 $200  50 

CrediiB, 
Dhr.  Nasmkeag  Bank,  $20  00 ;  Coupons  Michigan  Central  B.  B. 

Bond,  $38  00 58  00 

General  acoonat 142  50 

$200  50 
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Tm  LiBBAKiAir  rq>oited  that  the  additions  to  the  Librarj  hare  been 
as  follows ;  • 

Octavo:?  and  Le-^.aer  fold, 394 

Qaartos  8,  Folios  4, 12' 

Newspapers,  Folios, 52 

Pamphlets  and  Serials, 1526 

1984 

The  above  have  been  obtained,  with  few  exceptions,  wholly  by  ex- 
cfaange,  and  by  donations  from  20  Editors,  50  Societies,  and  148  Individuals. 

The  Library  requires  more  accommodation  for  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  books,  papers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  in  order  to  afford  greater  facility  for 
reference.  The  same  pressing  wants  have  previously  been  presented  to  the 
attention  of  the  Institute. 

Thb  Sdpbrintendbwt  op  the  Museum  reported  that  it  devolved  up- 
on him  to  present  a  brief  acconnt  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year  as  regards  the  Museum,  and  to  call  attention  to  its  wants. 

In  no  year  has  so  much  been  done  for  the  increase  and  arrangement  of  the 
Mnseum  as  the  one  which  closes  to  day.  During  this  period  we  have  re- 
ceived about  16,000  specimens  in  the  Natural  History.  Department,  from  175 
different  persons,  and  in  228  separate  donations.  Several  of  these  donations 
have  been  very  large  and  valuable,  and  have  added  much  to  the  importance 
of  the  Museum  to  the  scientific  student.  Attention  is  called  to  the  more 
prominent  of  these,  and  reference  to  the  printed  quarterly  lists  is  made  for 
a  notice  of  the  others.  In  those  list^  will  be  found  recorded  many  donations 
of  valuable  specimens. 

To  Capt.  W.  H.  A.  Pntnam,  the  Institute  is  indebted  for  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Corals,  from  Singapore,  consisting  of  nearly  400  specimens,  represent- 
ing about  75  species.  Capt.  Putnam  has  also  brought  to  the  Institute  a  fine 
collection  of  about  75  Bird  Skins,  from  the  Spice  Islands,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Crustaceans,  Mollusks, 
and  Radiates,  from  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  China,  China  Sea,  and 
several  points  on  his  passage  home. 

To  Capt.  Joseph  Hammond,  we  are  under  obligations  for  several  spe- 
cies of  Corals  not  before  in  the  collection,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
for  a  large  collection  of  Shells,  several  rare  Echinodcnns,  Fishes  and  Crusta- 
ceans, from  the  Falkland  and  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  the 
Lichens  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  several  other  specimens  of  great  inter- 
est. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Pickman  has  purchased  the  well  known  cabinet  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Shells  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  True,  of  this  city,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Institute.  This  is  a  most  acceptable  donation,  as  nearly  all  the  species 
of  our  state  shells  are  represented  in  the  collection,  which  contains  several 
of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  collection  of  Mas- 
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saehnsetts  shells,  which,  from  haying  heen  placed  in  cedar  wood  eaies,  was 
entirely  mined  hj  a  deposit  of  oil  firom  the  wood. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes,  of  Portland,  has  eyinced  his  continued  interest 
in  the  Society  hj  sending  us  identified  specimens  of  such  species  of  Shellt 
as  he  has  receired  or  collected  from  time  to  time. 

Prof.  J.  6.  Norwood,  of  the  Missonri  State  University,  has  kindly  for- 
warded a  large  collection,  containing  oyer  300  species,  of  identified  Fossils, 
principally  from  Missouri,  accompanied  hy  a  section,  drawn  with  great  care, 
which  exhihitd  the  position  of  the  various  strata  from  which  they  were  ob- 
tained. 

Prof.  Richard  Owen,  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  has  also  sent  large 
and  valuable  collections  of  Western  Fossils,  Minerals,  Shells  and  other 
specimens. 

From  Mr.  E.  Hall,  of  Athens,  III.,  a  collection  of  over  400  species  of 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Western  Plants  has  been  received,  as  well  as  quite  a 
number  of  interesting,  and  to  the  Museum,  new  zoological  specimens,  and 
several  Fossils. 

By  the  Smithsonian  Institution  we  have  been  remembered,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  its  officers  we  have  received  several  very  valuable  collections 
of  Shells,  Fishes  and  Birds'  Eggs. 

The  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  has  presented  a  fine  collection  of 
Birds'  eggs,  and  a  number  of  Skins  of  Birds,  of  species  not  before  in  the 
Museum. 

From  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  we  have  received  a  lai^ 
collection  of  the  Plants  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo. 

To  Dr.  Daniel  Clarke,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  we  are  indebted  for  a  collection 
of  Shells,  Insects,  Fishes  and  Reptiles  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Robert  £.  C.  Steams,  of  San  Francisco  has  kindly  sent  several 
hundred  species  of  shells  from  California,  New  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ooaat 
of  America. 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  a  valuable 
collection  of  Minerals,  several  Radiates,  and  a  number  of  Insects,  and  we 
shall  soon  receive  large  additions  to  our  collection  of  Corals  and  other  Radi- 
ates from  this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  are  already  under  great  obligations 
for  his  identification  of  our  Corals. 

To  George  C.  Uuntiugton,  Esq.,  of  Kelley's  Island,  Lake  Erie,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  collection  of  the  Fibhes  of  the  Lake,  and  for*  a  number  of 
Fossils  from  the  Island. 

To  the  President  of  the  Institute  the  workers  in  the  Museum  are  great- 
ly indebted  for  a  most  valuable  gift  of  two  fine  microscopes ;  one,  a  dissecting 
instrument  made  on  a  peculiar  plan,  from  his  directions  while  in  Paris,  and 
furnished  with  a  set  of  Nachets'  objectives;  tbe  other,  an  English  Instrument 
made  by  Clarke,  and  provided  with  considerable  apparatus  and  with  a  set  of 
Nachets'  acromatic  objectives,  a?  weU  as  several  simple  lenses,  two  eye  pieces 
camera,  Ac 
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In  pnnuanoe  of  the  plan  which  h«8  been  mdopted  for  the  dutribntion  of 
oar  duplicate  specimens  to  snch  persons  and  Institutions  as  will  make  good 
useof  them  for  scientific  purposes,  the  following  collections  have  been  sent 
oat  daring  the  year. 

.To  the  CmcAOo  Aoadbmt  of  Scibnobs,  19  species,  21  specimens  of 
Corals  from  the  Bast  Indies,  2  species,  2  specimens  of  Corals  from  Zanzibar. 

To  the  Boston  Socibtt  of  Natural  Hibtobt,  8  species,  8  specimena 
of  Corals  from  the  East  Indies,  2  species,  2  specimens  of  Coralr  from  Zan- 
zibar. 

To  the  Buffalo  Socibtt  of  Natubal  Scibncbs,  9  species,  10  speci- 
mens of  Corals  from  the  East  Indies,  I  species,  1  specimen  of  Coral  from 
Zanzibar. 

To  Pbof.  J.  6.  NoBwooD,  Missoubi  Statb  Ukiybbsitt,  12  species, 
17  specimens  of  Corals  from  the  East  Indies,  2  species,  2  specimens  of  Co- 
rala  from  Zanzibar. 

To  Pbof.  Riohabd  Owbk,  Indiana  Statb  Uniybbbitt,  11  species, 
13  specimens  of  Corals  from  the  East  Indies,  2  species,  2  specimens  of  Co- 
rals from  Zanzibar. 

To  Db.  Danibl  Clabk,  Flint,  Mich.  Scibntific  Inbtitutb,  8  spe- 
cies, 10  specimens  of  Corals  from  the  East  Indies. 

To  Pbof.  P.  A.  Chadboubn,  Williams  Collbob,  8  species,  ID  spec- 
imens of  Corals  from  the  East  Indies,  1  species,  1  specimen  of  Coral  fiom 
Zanzibar. 

To  6.  A.  BoABDMAN,  MiLLTOWN,  Mb.,  8  spccies,  9  specimens  of  Co- 
rals finom  the  East  Indies,  1  species,  1  specimen  of  Coral  from  Zanzibar. 

To  E.  L.  Latabd,  South  Afbican  Mubbum,  Caps  Town,  95  species, 
of  several  specimens  each,  of  North  American  Shells,  and  2  species,  seTeral 
specimens,  of  Mass.  Crustaceans. 

To  O.  C.  Mabbh,  Talb  Collbob,  1  Ophinra  from  the  Lias  of  Eng- 
land, 42  specimens,  seyeral  species,  of  Shells  ih>m  the  Oriskanj  Sandstone, 
Md. 

To  W.  W.  Dbnslow,  Inwood,  N.  T.,  26  species  of  Plants  from  Zan- 
zibar. 

To  Thomab  Bablow,  Canabtota,  N.  Y.  15  species,  15  specimens  of 
Insects  from  yarious  localities. 

To  Cabinbt  of  Talb  Collbob,  Pbof.  Vbbbill,  8  species,  8  specimens 
of  Insects  from  China,  .2  species,  2  specimens  of  Insects  from  Para,  1  spedea 
Lepidoptera  from  Essex  Co.,  22  species,  60  specimens  of  Nenroptera  from  Es- 
sex Co.,  20  specimens  of  Branchiopos  from  Salem,  6  specimens  of  Asterias 
from  Salem  Harbor. 

To  Robbbt  E.  C.  Stbabnb,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  160  species  of  North 
American  and  44  species  of  Foreign  Shells,  of  several  specimens  each. 
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The  work  of  amngement  and  identification  of  the  specimens  has  been 
«ontinaed  daring  the  year,  and  mach  progress  has  been  made  in  several  da- 
partments.  In  this  the  sapmntendent  has  been  much  aided  bj  the  volnntarj 
work  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cook  who,  since  his  return  from  Zanzibar,  has  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  Institute,  and  done  much  towards  the  preparation  of 
•pedmens  and  their  arrangement,  and  has  raateriallj  increased  the  good  name 
of  the  Institute  bj  his  invaluable  aid  in  separating  duplicate  specimens  and 
preparing  them  for  distribution. 

To  Dr.  B.  Pickman  the  superintendent  is  also  much  indebted  for  hlf 
volontary  labor  and  assistanee. 

Mr.  James  H.  Emerton,  the  Curator  of  Articulata,  has  continued  to  de« 
vote  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  valuable  and  large  collection  under  his  charge, 
and  has  always  been  readj  to  aid  in  the  general  work  of  the  Museum. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  necessity  of  providing  increased  means, 
for  the  proper  care  and  arimngemenc  of  the  pinned  Insects  under  the  charge 
of  thia  curator,  who,  with  the  most  untiring  zeal,  will  not  be  able  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  during  the  coming  jear,  unless 
•omeshing  is  done  towards  providing  for  their  permanent  arrangenunt. 

The  Bthnologpcal  section  of  the  Historical  Department  has  received 
many  valuable  donations  from  sixty-two  persons.  The  Institute  is  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  Robinson,  the  curator  in  charge  of  this  section,  for  his 
ftithfnlneas,  and  it  is  to  him  entirely  that  its  present  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  accurate  arrangement  is  due;  though,  from  the  very  limited  space 
which  is  allotted  to  it,  he  is  unable  to  fully  carry  out  the  details  of  his  plan. 

The  BCanuscripts  have  received  the  attention  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Upbam,  but 
imtill  further  accommodations  for  them  are  provided  this  large  and  valuable 
part  of  the  Historical  Department  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  student  of  histo- 
ry. Attention  is  therefore  especially  called  to  the  curator's  report  of  this 
section. 

More  or  less  work  has  been  done  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Museum 
and  iu  condition  and  arrangement  has  been  much  improved,  and  its  value 
thereby  greatiy  increased.  Much  labor  is  still  required,  however,  in  order 
to  fully  perfect  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  whole  Museum. 

Prof.  B.  D.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  has  agreed  to  famish,  for  publication, 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Reptiles,  and  the  Batrachians  and  Saurians  are 
now  in  his  hands  for  identification. 

Prof.  H.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  kindly  consented  to  iden- 
tify the  collection  of  Myriapodes  and  Centipedes,  and  the  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Prof.  Theodore  Gill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  borrowed  and 
aafbly  returned  the  small  collection  of  skulb  of  Seals  which  are  now  labeled 
according  to  his  identifications.  He  has  abo  borrowed^  for  study,  a  skuU, 
of  the  Tapir. 
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The  collection  of  Cetacean  skulL)  and  bones  have  been  loaned  to  Prof. 
Cope  fior  his  investigations,  and  have  just  been  safely  retomed.  Prof.  Cope 
has  foond  among  Uie  skulls  tjpes  of  three  new  species  of  this  interesting 
group  of  mammals. 

The  collection  of  native  Neruoptera  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  S.  L  Smith, 
of  Yale  College,  and  has  been  returned  with  his  identifications. 

Oar  whole  collection  of  Hjmenoptera  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  Mr.  £.  T. 
Cresson,  Secretary  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  study 
and  identification,  and  will  be  much  enhanced  in  value  by  being  labeled  by 
these  gentlemen.  Dr.  Packard  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  paper,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  on  the  Larvte  of  this  most 
interesting  order  of  insects,  and  he  is  much  indebted  to  our  collection  for  im- 
portant material  for  his  work. 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  has  identified  the  collection  of  North 
American  Birds,  and  is  now  preparing  a  catalogue  of  them  for  publication 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

The  varioos  and  increased  duties  of  the  Superintendent  in  the  care  of 
the  Moseum  and  the  specimens  which  are  daily  received ;  the  editorship  of  the 
Proceedings  and  the  Naturalists'  Directory ;  and  the  large  amount  of  corre- 
ipondence  which  devolves  on  him  (527  letters  having  been  written  by  him 
daring  the  year,  besides  the  mailing  of  several  hundred  circulars,  the  various 
numbers  of  the  Proceedings,  &c.),  makes  it  now  no  longer  possible  for  the 
Institnte  to  continue  its  present  activity  without  other  regular  assistants  in 
the  Museum,  and  increased  means  for  the  care  and  arrangement  of  the  col- 
lection, now  so  grown  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for  it  in  the  present  cases ; 
many  thousand  specimens  being  stored  in  boxes,  drawers,  cans  and  kegs, 
awaiting  case  room,  jars  and  alcohol. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  will,  therefore,  permit  the  following,  sug- 
gestions, for  the  further  development  of  the  Museum  and  its  scientific  work : — 

1st.  Several  permanent  assistants  are  required  in  the  Natural  History 
Department,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  several  sub-departments. 

2d.  A  small  building,  about  thirty  feet  square,  should  be  erected  in  the 
rear  of  the  present  building,  and  connected  with  it  only  by  an  iron  door  in 
the  place  of  one  of  the  end  windows  of  the  Museum  Hall.  This  building 
should  contain  a  room  for  the  sole  use  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  such  students  as  might  come  to  the  Institute,  with  proper  arrange- 
ments in  the  basement  for  the  preparation  of  skeletons,  &c.,  and,  in  connec. 
tion  with  its  heating  apparatus,  a  small  still  for  the  redistillation  of  the  old 
alcohol. 

3d.  As  many  cases  as  possible  should  be  put  into  the  present  hall, 
whidi  win  allow  of  table  cases,  about  eight  feet  by  four,  between  tiie  upright 
cases,  making  twelve  cases  of  this  size ;  a  railing  case  on  the  gallery  for  the 
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arcoBunodatioii  of  the  iiuects ;  a  few  small  cases  ander  the  windows,  and  one 
or  two  more  central  cases.  This  amoant  of  case  room,  in  addition  to  the 
pratent  accommodations,  wonld  proride  for  the  exhibition  of  the  collections 
of  Natural  History  for  a  few  years  to  come ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  room 
eaongh  for  the  whole  of  the  rapidlj  increasing  mosenm  and  library  a  bnilding 
oecnpyisg  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the  rear  of  Flnmmer  Hall  wonld  be  nee« 
easary.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  also  directed  to  tiie  present  very  small 
and  insofficient  accommodations  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Such  propositions  as  these  may  seem  as  far  too  vast  for  the  Institute  to 
undertake  to  carry  out;  but  when  the  great  intoest  manifested  in  the  Insti* 
tute,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  widely  acknowledged  activity  and  Sci- 
entific standing,  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  must  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical that  our  Museum  and  Library  have  arrived  at  that  condition  whenk 
they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  of  local  importance  alone ;  and  the  large 
oomapondenoe,  and  the  widely  spread  distribndon  of  our  Publications,  is  a 
eondnsive  argument  of  the  estimation  in  wiiich  the  Institute  is  held,  and  of 
its  great  influence.  Applications  have  also  been  received  from  young  men, 
who  wish  to  persue  Natural  History  as  a  professional  study,  for  positions  as 
students  in  the  Institute,  and  as  soon  as  proper  accommodations  and  com- 
petent instructors  are  provided,  the  direct  educational  work  of  the  Institute 
wonld  be  largely  increased. 

Must  another  year  pass  without  some  decisive  action  being  taken  to 
brin^  about  the  much  desired  and  honorable  position  which  we  wish  to  main- 
tain ? 

Mr.  Cooke,  the  Curator  of  Radiata,  reported  that  the  collections 
under  hii  charge  are  in  good  condition,  and  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  outgrow  the  present  limited  accommodation.  The  Echinoderms 
and  Star  fishes  in  particular  are  so  crowded  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
properly  arrange  tbera.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  place 
specimens  of  different  genera  in  the  same  bottie.  Could  the  whole  of  the 
centre  case  in  which  they  are  now  placed  be  given  up  to  them  there  would 
be  no  more  room  than  is  required. 

Another  great  drawback,  io  the  arrangement  of  the  alcoholic  specimens 
of  this  department,  is  the  want  of  jars  for  the  Echinoderms  and  Star  fishes, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  require  to  be  made  especially  for  this  purpose,  and 
of  works  of  reference  for  the  identification  of  the  specimens.  This  last, 
however,  is  being  gradually  overcome,  and  could  some  means  be  found  for 
obtaining  the  requisite  botties,  much  could  be  done  towards  the  final  ar- 
rangement of  the  collection.  The  two  large  cases  occupied  by  the  Corals 
and  Sponges  are  now  much  crowded,  and  great  difficulty  will  be  found  to  in- 
corporate the  large  collections  recently  received. 

A  catalogue  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  present  year  it  will  be  ready  for  publication. 

»         FBOCBSPIMOB  B88SX  INBT.   YOL.   Y.  5  JUNE   8,    1866. 
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The  additions  to  this  deptrtment,  daring  the  past  year,  are  of  greftt  im- 
portance. 5S0  specimens,  containing  143  species,  hare  been  reoeired  fiom 
14  donors,  as  follows :  Henrj  F.  Shepard,  Col.  Albert  Ordwnj,  Caleb  Cooke, 
Bdward  L.  Larrabee,  Beig.  W^b,  Miss  Bnnice  Congdon,  Ber.  H.  W. 
Foote,  J.  H.  Bmerton,  C.  F.  Nichols,  Capt.  E.  Haskell,  Capt.  W.  H.  A.  Put- 
nam, and  Capt.  Joseph  Hammond.  The  two  last  named  donations  are  verj 
▼alnable.  That  of  Capt  Putnam,  from  the  East  Indies,  contains  478 
specimens,  representing  83  species,  of  which  73  species,  embracing  400  speci- 
mens, are  Corals,  many  of  which  are  new  to  the  collection.  Capt.  Ham- 
mond's collection,  though  not  so  large,  contains  43  specimens,  exhibiting  15 
species,  irom  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kingsmills  Group,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  all  of  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  new  to  the  museum. 
During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  specimens  hare  been  sent,  as  donar 
dons,  to  several  societies  and  individuals. 

The  Curator  begs  to  impress  upon  the  members  that  much  is  still  to  bo 
done  in  collecting  specimens  from  our  own  shores,  and  requests  their  coop- 
eration in  the  work.  No  matter  how  many  or  how  common  the  specimens 
may  be,  they  will  all  be  used  to  good  advantage,  either  in  our  own  collection 
or  in  supplying  the  deficiencies  in  others. 


Mr.  Emerton,  Curator  op  Articulata,  reported  that  the  specimens 
which  were  in  the  collection  last  year,  remain,  widi  few  exceptions,  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  last  report.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  better  ar- 
rangements for  the  exhibition  of  the  specimens  until  our  accommodations 
and  pecuniary  means  are  much  increased. 

As  new  specimens  come  in,  mora  care  is  being  taken  in  labelling  and 
preserving  them,  so  that  the  collection  is  gradually  improving  in  usefulness, 
as  weU  as  in  size. 

The  collection  of  cocoons  and  nests  of  insects  has  increased  greatly 
during  the  last  year,  and  when  cases  are  obtained  for  their  proper  exhibition, 
they  will  make  an  interesting  addition  to  the  cabinet. 

A  large  number  of  the  moths  have  recently  been  named  by  Mr.  F.  O. 
Sanborn,  of  Boston,  without  removing  them  from  the  building.  The  native 
Neuroptera,  sent  to  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  of  Tale  College,  last  winter,  were 
recently  returned,  witii  several  additions  to  their  number,  and  labelled  with 
their  systematic  names.  The  collection  of  Hjrmenoptera  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  E.  T.  Cresson,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Entomological  Society ;  and 
Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  has  the 
Centipedes  and  Scorpions  for  identification. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  collecting  the  Spiders  of  Essex 
County,  of  which  about  150  species  are  now  preserved  in  alcohol.  Every 
effort  wUl  be  made  to  make  a  speciality  of  this  group  of  insects,  and  speci- 
mens firom  any  locality  will  be  most  vrelcome. 
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NcArij  4000  spedmeDs  of  ArticttUta,  of  which  ftbont  one  half  are  aIoo- 
holie,  have  been  received  during  the  jear,  from  54  persons  and  coUactioDS, 
naarij  as  follows:  Hymenopter^  343,  Lepidoplera  219,  Diptera  260,  Coleop- 
tora  913,  Orthoptera  30,  Hemiptera  7ft,  Neuoptera  ftO,  Spiders  1000,  Mjria- 
podes  50.  Cmstaceans  800,  Worms  100. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Ethnolooical  Cubatob,  reported  that,  since  the  last 
annual  meeting,  the  Ethnological  Department  has  been  added  to  bj  sixtj- 
three  donors,  who  gave  upwards  of  one  hundred  donations,  manj  comprising 
tereral  articles.  Of  these,  forty  are  War-relics ;  twelye  are  Ancient  articles ; 
seren  persons  gave  thirty  Indian  relics,  among  these  are  several  specimens 
exhumed  at  Salem  Neck,  the  most  curious  being  a  pot  made  of  soap  stone 
which  was  found  in  a  grave  with  several  arrow-heads  and  other  articles. 

The  number  of  Postage  Stamps  has  been  increased  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  they  are  now  placed  upon  white  paper  in  one 
of  the  small  end  cases. 

During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  specimens  of  Confederete 
paper  currency  have  been  presented,  besides  several  specimens  of  Continental 
currency.  Both  the  Confederate  and  Continental  currency  is  to  be  placed,  at 
some  future  day,  in  books  of  a  suitable  nature  for  their  exhibition.  The 
best  and  more  curious  specimens,  however,  have  been  arranged  in  the  small 
end  cases  where  they  may  be  seen  by  all  visitors. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  only  one  hundred  donations  have  been 
noticed,  there  has  been  an  actual  receipt  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  articles. 

During  the  year  the  room  has  been  cleaned  and  all  the  cases  have  been 
kept  almost  entirely  free  from  moths. 

The  South-Pacific  war  implements  have  been  rearranged,  and  the  South 
American  implements  placed  beside  them,  thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  good 
appearance  of  the  room.  The  two  models  of  native  boats  have  been  swung 
across  the  room,  leaving  considerable  space  on  the  top  of  the  case  that  they 
occupied  for  other  articles.  The  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  has 
been  covered  with  the  war  relics  which  were  too  large  to  be  placed  in  die  cases. 

The  collection  is  in  good  order,  and,  as  far  as  room  will  penQit,  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  proper  manner. 

In  the  last  report  it  was  mentioned  that  the  collection  was  much  crowd- 
ed, and  the  accession  of  four  hundred  articles,  many  of  them  large,  makes 
it  stUI  more  so;  yet  we  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for  all  articles  onr  kind 
friends  are  willing  to  send. 


The  book  in  which  visitors  are  requested  to  record  their  names  is  kepi 
in  the  Historical  room,  and  it  is  estimated  from  the  nnmber  of  naoMs  en- 
tered in  ^  book,  and  from  the  fact  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  viii- 
ton  laave  their  names,  that  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  persons  have  baea 
benefitted  by  the  freedom  of  the  rooms  during  the  year. 
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'BheiOoiiMmBX  ovilLunjiouvTfl^oild  resptctAilIj  rabmit  fte  fol- 
.tovini^.AjiiliMl  Uofott:  — 

TheooUeetiMi lof  mmnnenpta iff n«w v^y la^|e And vwiwMe, oontuting 
-ofMi^ioftl  Chatoteri,  Goauniiaieiis,  Aooonat  books,  Court  papans,  Fomigii 
papers  and  manuscripts,  Almanacs  wkh  writion  iMtas,  Ac,  basidas  oonsidfir- 
able  printed  matter,  wbich  comes  more  appropriately  under  tbe  charge  of  this 
committee  than  to  any  other  now  established,  and  whioh  consists  of  rare  his- 
tmicaL  tracts,  maps,  engravings,  photographs,  &c.  These  are  now  d^wsited 
in  Tarions  places,  many  -being  arranged  in  drawers  in  the  Historical  room 
4Uid  the  ante-room  to  the  library,  while  others  are  stored  in  the  attic. 

The  collection  is  rapidly  increasing  in  siae  and  in^rtance,  but,  with  our 
.pceaent  limited  accommodations,  there  is  no  room  or  place  snitable  for  even 
the  safe  keeping  of  that  already  juMsnmnlated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have 
ihe  collection  so  disposed  aa  to  be  of  practical  use.  This  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  there  are  many  very  valaable  documents  both  for  antiquarian 
cnriositj  and  for  historical  research,  especially  with  regard  to  the  history 
And  bi(^gn4>hy  of  this  vicinity. 

If.  theae  papers,  some  of  them  coming  down  from  the  earliest  Colonial 
jtiniei,  jmd  many  furnishing  details  and  items  of  information  reUuing  to  indi- 
viduals, public  institutions,  &c.,  which  may  become  of  the  greatest  impor- 
aanoe  to  the  future  antiquarian,  could  be  placed  where  they  could  be  easily 
reforred  to,  and  at  the  same  time  be  saft  fiom  fire,  a  great  advantage  would 
be  derived  flrom  this  department  of  tbe  Institute,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
now  impossible. 

The  committee,  therefbre,  earnestly  recommend  that  some  method  be 
devised  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  and  that  a  fire-proof  addition  to 
the  present  building  be  erected  for  the  deposit  of  valuable  historical  relics. 
And  thej  are  further  Able  tostate,  that,  should  such  an  Addition  be  made,  they 
have  the  aaansance  that  a  lArge  number  of  VAloAble  portraits  and  family 
relies,  as  wall .  as  many  extremely  valuable  manuscripts,  would  be  made 
over,  to  the  Institute,  and  they  trust  that  the  matter  will  receive  the  serious 
cgnaidwration  of  the  Society. 

Wm.  p.  Uphaic, 

For  the  Committee. 

The  PcBLiOATioir  Coxm ittse  submit  the  fbUowiqg  AnnuAl  report : — 
They  Are  happy  in  being  able  to  sUte  that  the  success  of  the  published 
Prooeedings  of  the  Institute,  for  the  last  year,  has  been  most  encouragij^g. 
In  their  last  annual  report  this  committee  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Messrs. 
TxtbrntT^  Oo.ifof  Lonion,  in  their  ktler  of  the  97  Jan.  1«65,  had  espressed 
m  iMkm^  m±  aaAgBnts  of  the  Jastitme,  ibr  the  <:ireala«iMi  of  the  Prooeedinga 
BiilB«RipeySDdJhAd«eq«aaled  that  the  tiderp^ge  should  bear  their  impdnt,  in 
wuuuiihin'iriihAoa6Jofiliwars.WeatwnnaiMilb  CSo.,  and  Wm.  Woodi4b  Co., 
of  New  York.    Since  thatiiatejaasngemeAts  hate  been  made  thUMigfa  the 
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-Sarithseiiiaii  latftitDtioB,  for  the  exdiangie  of  the  Proeoeedings  with  170 
•Fonign  Scientific  Societies,  ftom  which  we  have  erery  reason  to  expect  rery 
-virinableretiirne  dnring  the  ensuing  year.  Besides  these  we  are  already  in 
tegvlar  cxobange  with  35  Societies  and  PnUishers  of  Journals  in  the  Ui^ted 
SCatee  and  the  British  Prortnces  in  North  America. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  these  exchanges  be  kept  np  and  extended 
«•  fiu*  as  possible  to  other  Societies.  Not  only  do  snch  exchanges  result  in 
-flHag  tmr  scientific  library  with  the  latest  publications,  containing  the  most 
reoeot  and  Talnable  disooreries  and  snggestions  in  science,  but  they  serre  at 
-the  same  time  to  bring  the  Institute  into  favorable  notice  with  scientific  men> 
gygfj  where,  aad  so  draw  to  our  cabinet  a  larger  collection  of  specimens ;  and 
they  also  diffuse  more  widely  the  results  of  the  labors  of  our  own  naturalists 
and  thereby  add  to  the  general  stock  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Tonr  Committee  recommend  that  every  effort  be  made  by  the  friends 
•ad  members  of  the  Institute  to  aid  the  Superintendent  and  Editor  of  the 
FMeeedings,  in  continuing,  punctually,  the  issue  of  future  numbers,  and  in 
enlarging,  if  necessary,  the  edition  printed.  Great  aid  can  be  rendered  to 
that  end  by  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  work,  which  already  numbers  upon 
its  Ksl  of  ^ying  subscribers  probably  as  many  names  as  are  to  be  found 
«pon  the  subscription  list  to  the  publications  of  any  other  scientific  society 
in  the  country,  and  letters  which  have  recently  been  received  from  scientific 
men  in  Burope,  and  the  request  from  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  to  ex- 
change its  pttblleations  for  onrs,  show  that  our  work  is  becoming  known  and 
lypiuLiaeed  abroad. 

The  Naturalists'  Directory  has  been  received  by  scientific  men  with 
■arlbad  appcobatien,  and  has  been  most  cordially  supported  and  encouraged. 
The  editor  has  informed  us  that  several  hundred  names  of  foreign  natural- 
ists have  already  been  reeeived,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  second  part,  now  in 
course  of  publieation,  is  printed,  the  third  part,  containing  the  foreign  natu- 
B,  wfll  he  ready  for  the  press.  The  thoroughness  of  the  work,  which  is 
r  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  trustworthy,  involves  the  editor  in  an 
sattraordinary  amount  of  labor  in  its  preparation  for  the  press. 

The  fiUlowing  analysis  of  die  list  of  sahscribers  to  die  Proceedings  aad 
]jhtvaiisi8'  Directory  shows  how  widely  these  works  are  scattered,  and  from 
the  atanoet  daily  leoeipt  of  new  subscribers,  it  is  more  than  tpcobable  that,  the 
number  will  be  donlM  during  the  pnhUeation  of  the  coming  volume  of 
Ltf64md'7. 

Subscribers  in  Massachusetts,  102 ;  New  Y<erk,  ^9 ;  Pettn83nlvania,.M; 
Ohm,  IS;  a«Mctitfttt,9;  Illtaois,  7;  Canada,  6;  Maine,  5;  New  Jersey, 
S;  Mw^TgM*,  6  ;  California, 5 ;  Missouri,.5 ;  Iowa,  4 ;  Indiaaa,4 ;  Waah- 
'mglau,4;  Maryknd^ 8 ;  New  Hampshire,  3 ;  Vermont^ 2 ;  Kansas,  2 ;  £lo- 
rida,2;  Cnba,  2;  England,  2;  Nova  Scotia,  1;  New  Brunswick,  1 ; -fit. 
TboMM,  1 ;  Belgiom,  1 ;  Germany,  1 ;  Wiscoann^  1 ;  Xanlaohy,  1 ;  Ten- 
1 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  South  Caralina,  I ;  Total,  268. 
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Yoar  Committee  are  obliged  to  express  regrets  that  tlie  Historical  Col- 
leetioDS  hmve  not  made  so  much  progress  daring  the  past  year  as  was  hoped. 
The  October  and  December  nnmbers  of  last  year  hare  not  yet  been  pab> 
iished,  thongh  they  haye  been  for  a  long  time  going  through  the  press.  It 
has  been  deemed  adrisable  to  continue  this  publication  in  quarterly  instead 
of  bi-monthly  nnmbers,  as  heretofore. 

It  is  believed  that  an  efibrt  to  enlarge  the  number  of  subscribers  to  this 
periodical  would  be  attended  with  success,  if  pushed  forward  with  the  assidu- 
ity exhibited  in  the  case  of  our  Proceedings.  The  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  Collections  is  now  112,  which  is  88  or  40  less  than  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers with  which  the  work  began,  and  yet  it  has  annually  increased  in  im- 
portance to  the  historian  and  genealogist. 

The  Committee  earnestly  recommend  the  members  of  the  Institute  to 
use  their  influence  to  obtain  new  subscribers  to  this  publication,  which  has, 
wherever  it  has  fallen  among  students  of  our  New  England  History  and 
Qenealogy»  been  received  with  high  encomiums  as  a  work  of  great  value  and 
interest. 

A  change  of  editors  has  already  been  arranged  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  it  has  been  further  resolved  to  call  upon  several  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  furnish  regularly  a  certain  number  of  pages  for  each  number,  which 
will  ensure  a  more  regular  supply  of  copy  for  the  editor,  who,  in  preparing 
and  arranging  bis  material  for  the  printer,  would  find  it  a  great  assistance  to 
know  some  time  beforehand,  with  sufficient  certainty,  precisely  what  and  how 
much  material  his  forthcoming  nnmbers  wiU  contain,  and  also  enable  him  to 
communicate  with  contributors  respecting  any  obscure  language  or  irregular 
arrangement  in  the  manuscript,  before  the  printer  begins  to  call  for  copy. 
RespectfoUy  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

A.  C.  GooDBix,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

After  the  reading  of  the  several  reports,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kimball  they 
were  referred  to  a  special  committee,  to  consider  upon  the  suggestions  thereui 
contained  and  prepare  a  condensed  statement  of  the  condition,  doings  and 
wants  of  the  Institate,  and  to  present  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the  Inatitn- 
tion  with  a  view  of  obtaining  such  material  aid  as  will  enable  it  to  ftiUy  de- 
velop its  plans  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  its  organiaation. 

Messrs.  Rantoul.  Brooks,  Wheatland,  Upham  and  Pickman  were  ap- 
pointed a  eoDunittee  on  nomination. 

The  Committee  retired  and  then  reported  the  following  names  to  the 
meeting:  Meaars.  Fhmcb  Peabody,  Charies  A.  Hopes,  R.  C.  Manning,  Wm. 
Button,  F.  W.  Pntnam  and  8.  P.  Fowler,  and  they  were  duly  elected  as  the 
fftmmittne 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kimball  it  was  also  voted:  that  this  committee  be  an- 
tiioriaed  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  add  to  their  number. 
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The  feQowing  OfBoen  and  Committees  were  elected  for  the  Mifiiiiis 
veftr,  and  nntil  others  shall  be  chosen  in  tiieir  stead: — 

PRBSIDSMT, 

FRANCIS  PEABODT. 

yiGB  PRBSIDBNTS, 

Of  NoHwr^  BiMtory-^  S.  P.  FowLsn.        Of  Eittmy — A.  C.  Ooodbll,  Jb. 
Of  Bortiadture  —  J.  F.  Aujok, 

sbcrbtabt  akb  tbba8t7bbb, 
Hbiibt  Whbatlanb. 

libbabian, 
Chablbs  Dayis. 

•dpbbivtbndbnt  of  thb  mubbum, 
F.  W.  Putnam. 

FIHAKGB    COMIflTTBB, 

J.  C.  Lee,  R.  S.  Rogers,  H.  M.  Brooks,  G.  D.  Phippen,  J.  Chamberiain. 

LIBBABT   COMMITTBB, 

J.  Q.  Waters,  Alphens  Crosby,  H.  J.  Cross,  G.  D.  Wildes,  Wm.  Sntton. 

FCTBLIOATIOK  OOMMITTBB, 

A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,        G.  D.  Phippen,       Beiy.  Pickman,        C.  M.  Tracy, 
Wm.  P.  Upbam,  R.  S.  Rantool,  F.  W.  Pntnam. 

LBOTUBB  GOMIflTTBB, 

Francis  Peabodj,     A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,     G.  D.  PhipMB,     Georga  Parkins, 
James  Kimball,  G.  W.  Briggs,  F.  W.  Pntnam. 

FIBLD  MBBTINO   GOMMITTBB, 

Francis  Peabody,    G.  B.  Loring,    C.  M.  Tracy,    S.  P.  Fowler,   J.  M.  Ires, 
G.  D.  WUdes,  E.  N.  Walton,  Charles  Davis. 

OUBATOBS  OF  HATUBAL  H18T0BT  DBPABTMBHT. 

OsoJMy— H.  F.  Shepard.  Minerahgy-^C.  H.  Higbee  and  D.  M. 
Balch.  PaloRontology^  H.  F.  King.  Botany --C,  M.  Tracy  and  T.  L.  Per- 
kins. Comparative  Anatomy — Henry  Wheatland.  Radiata — Caleb  Cooke. 
MoUuaca-^U.  F.  King.  Articulata^J.  H.  Emerton  and  Caleb  Cooke. 
r€it06rato—F.  W.  Pntnam.  Micro9copy-^U,F.KxDg,  Benj.  Webb,  Jr., 
H.  F.  Shepard,  Caleb  Cooke,  J.  H.  Emerton. 

CUBATOBS  OF  BI8TOBI0AL  DBPABTMBHT. 

JE^cAfM^— William  S.  Messennr,  Matthew  A.  Stickney,  John  Robin- 
son.  MamiacriptB^  W.  P.  Upbam,  *H.  M.  Brooks,  S.  B.  Bnttrick,  G.  L. 
Stieeter.  G.  D.  Wildes,  £.  S.  Waters.  Fine  uirto— Francis  Peabody, 
J.  G.  Waters,  J.  A.  Gillis,  Benj.  Pickman. 

«1TBATOBB  OF  HORTICULTDBAL  BBPABTMBHT. 

Fruits  amd  Vegetables^ J.  M.  Ives,  J.  S.  Cabot,  R.  8.  Rogers,  John 
Bertram,  G.  B.  Loring,  S.  A.  Merrill,  W.  Maloon,  A.  Lackey,  G.  F.  Brown, 
C.  H.  Norris,  C.  H.  Highee,  Wm.  D.  Northond.  ^ifou^erj —Francis  Pnt- 
nam, Wm.  Mack,  Benj.  A.  West,  Geo.  D.  Glover. 
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Ifr.  Uphaim  read  the  (bllowing  proposed  amendment  to  the  oonstitatioii, 
which  will  have  to  be  sntMnitted  at  two  qnarterly  meetings  befoiB  final  aetioo 
npon  it  can  be  taken. 

Proposed  amendment,  to  Article  III  of  the  CJonstitution. 

The  following  to  be  added  to  the  fourth  paragraph : — 

**  Provided  that  any  Corresponding  Member,  at  his  or  her  request,  and 
vpon  tile  Teoommendation  of  the  Directors  in  writing,  may,  by  vote  at  any 
meeting,  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  liable  to  the  duties  and  regu- 
lations of  a  Resident  Member." 

It  was  then  voted:  —  that  the  Curators  of  Horticulture  be  authorised  to 
hold  exhibitions  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  at  such  times  and  places 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  may  be  requi- 
site for  the  proper  conducting  of  the  same. 

Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Nason,  Ctiicago,  HI.;  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Rev.  £.  C.  BoUes,  Portland,  Me.;  Alpheus 
Hyatt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Luther  D.  Shepard  and  Samuel  P.  Waloott,  of  Salem,  and  Joseph  W. 
LeFavonr,  of  Beverly,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  Jumb  4, 1866.    Regular  Meeting. 

Viee  Pnsident  Qoodbll  in  the  Chair. 

Elliott  Cones,  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S.  A. ;  Sarah  Ann  Chever,  of  Melrose, 

Mass. ;   Bart  G.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Thomas  D.  Lovett,  of 

Maiden,  Mass.;  Ptof.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  were 

elected  Corresponding  Members. 

Caleb  A.  Smith,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


THUMIU.T,  JuHS  7, 1866,    Field  Meeting  at  Haverhill. 

The  first  Field  Meeting  of  the  season  took  place  this  day,  several  hun- 
dred persons  attending,  of  which  about  two  hundred  left  Salem  at  8  o'clock, 
A,  M.,  in  an  extra  train  over  the  Essex  Road,  passing  through  South  Dan- 
vart^  Danven,  Topsfield*  Boxford,  Georgetown  and  Giroveland  to  Bradford 
station,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  and  proceeded  to  the  Town 
Hall  in  Haverhill,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  upon 
whose  invitatioa  Haverhill  had  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meetiog. 

A  small  party  of  loologisu  left  the  cars  at  Groveland  station,  and  made 
an  excursion  down  the  Merrimac  to  the  ferry,  where  they  crossed  the  river 
and  continued  their  explorations  through  the  fields  and  woods  to  Lake  Ke- 
non,  the  head  qnaiters  of  the  meeting.  This  party  passed  several  fishing 
sliMions  and  witnessed  the  capture  of  a  few  Slud,  Alewives,  Suckers  and 
Lan^ireyB,  and  they  also  secured  several  insects  and  other  specimens  found 
along  their  ronte. 
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The  thriving  and  prosperous  town  of  Haverhill  has  changed  ranch  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years.  The  old  ship-yards  that  were  once  located  ahove 
the  bridge,  whither  several  of  the  time  honored  merchants  of  Salem  were 
wont  to  repair  to  have  their  vessels  built,  have  now  disappeared,  and  in  their 
stead  are  erected  large  blocks  of  brick  buildings,  from  which,  for  the  most 
part,  issued  the  busy  hum  of  shoe  manufacturing  and  other  trades,  carried 
on  in  this  hive  of  industry.  Under  the  guidance  of  Hon.  Alfred  Kittredge, 
some  of  Uie  party  were  iavored  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  two  or  three 
of  the  principal  of  these  manufactories. 

Haverhill,  like  all  our  old  settlements,  abounds  in  interesting  historic 
lore.  For  about  seventy  years  it  was  one  of  the  most  exposed  of  the  Aron- 
tier  towns,  and  many  a  harrowing  tale  of  Indian  barbarity  is  among  its  well 
authenticated  legends.  We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Rolfe  and  Dus- 
ton  to  suggest  scenes  of  martyrdom  and  heroism  not  surpassed  in  any  annals. 
And  yet,  for  a  place  so  rich  in  precious  memories,  the  relics  of  the  past  have 
not  been  cherished  with  the  care  that  they  deserved,  and  the  visible  and  tan- 
gible memorials  are  fewer  than  they  should  be,  too  many  of  them  having 
been  suffered  to  perish.  Oeorge  W.  Chase,  Esq.,  however,  in  his  valuable 
history  of  Haverhill,  has  done  much  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  them, 
and  has  added  to  our  literature  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  town  histo- 
ries. 

From  the  top  of  the  Town  Hall  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  Nichols,  very 
commanding  views  of  Haverhill  and  vicinity  are  enjoyed,  including  the  val- 
ley of  the  Merrimac  in  one  of  its  loveliest  sweeps,  the  surrounding  territory, 
and  old  Wachusett  looming  up  in  the  dim  distance. 

After  a  short  tarry  at  the  Hall  and  fljring  visits  to  places  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  vehicles  were  ready  to  convey  the  company  to  the  beautiful  grove 
on  tlic  estate  of  Dr.  Nichols,  bordering  on  the  shores  of  Kenoza  Lake,  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  main  settlement.  This  lovely  sheet  of  water, 
embosomed  among  the  hills,  covers  an  area  of  about  three  hundred  acres. 
It  was  formerly  known  by  the  prosaic  yet  significant  epithet  of  "  Great  Pond," 
and  was  always  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the 
fine  fish  from  its  waters.  The  point  of  land  on  the  northeastern  extremity 
has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  summer  parties,  and 
the  citizens  have  a  perpetual  right  to  use  it  for  this  purpose.  In  1859  the 
spot  was  improved  and  beautified,  and  the  Lake  formally  renamed  with  ap- 
propriate dedicatory  services.  To  the  poet  Whittier,  a  native  of  Haverhill, 
was  entrusted  the  honor  of  selecting  a  name,  and  he  christened  the  Pond 
''Kenoza  Lake,"  "Kenoza"  being  the  Indian  designation  of  "pickerel,"  the 
species  of  fish  most  abounding  in  its  waters.  Whittier  wrote  a  beautiful 
poem  for  the  occasion,  in  which  he  charmingly  sings  the  praises  of  the  Lake. 

During  the  forenoon  the  company  improved  the  opportunity  for  ram- 
bling as  their  several  tastes  dictated,  and  at  one  o'clock  reassembled  on  the 
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shore  of  the  Lake,  in  the  fine  grove,  where  well  spread  tables  and  rustic  seats 
on  the  sloping  hill  side  were  arranged,  and  a  bountiful  collation  was  pre- 
pared. At  2  P.  M.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  with 
Vice  President  Goodkll  in  the  Chair. 
The  Chairman  stated  in  brief  the  objects  of  the  organization,  and  its 
growth  in  membership,  which  has  now  reached  to  the  number  of  530  Resi- 
dent members,  and  alluded  to  its  Library,  its  publications,  and  its  extensive 
correspondence  and  system  of  exchanges  with  similar  institutions  in  this 
and  foreign  countries. 

The  following  letters  were  announced:  —  from  Henry  A.  Smith,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  ;  William  A.  Williams,  Salem ;  W.  H.  Niles,  Mew  Haven,  Conn. ; 
A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Salem  {received  May  9) ;  A.  M.  Edwai-ds,  New  York, 
( Biay  10  ) ;  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Haverford  College,  Pa. ;  John  R.  Bartlett, 
Secretary  of  State,  Providence,  R.  I.  (May  11  );  Prof  F.  V.  Hayden,  Uni- 
rersity  of  Pennsylvania ;  W.  H.  Pease,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  IhIcs  ;  Prof. 
A.  £.  Verrill,  Yale  College;  J.  Smith  Fnther,  Westchester,  Pa.  ( Biay 
12);  J.  A.  Allen,  Springfield;  J.  K.  Wig};in,  Boston  (May  14);  New 
Orleans  Academy  of  Science ;  O.  W.  Pease,  Salem ;  T.  H.  O.  P.  Burnham, 
Boston  CMay  15);  Henry  d'Aligny,  Houghton.  Mich.;  E.  S.  Morse,  Port- 
land Society  of  Natural  History;  F.  Poole,  South  Dan  vers  (May  16); 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  Smithsonian  Iiistitution ;  J.  Carbon  Brevoort,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (  May  18  ) ;  Brevet  Major  Gen.  C.  S.  N.  Crawford,  U.  S.  A.  ( May 
19 ) ;  O.  A.  Boardman,  Milltown,  Me. ;  Prof  Jeffries  Wyman,  Cambridge ; 
Prof.  Francis  S.  Holmes,  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Prof  A.  E.  Verrill, 
Yale  College;  Aj«fl't  Surg.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.  (  May  22 ) ;  Otto  Knntz, 
Boston;  Smithsonian  Institution  (May  23);  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  Smithso- 
nian Institution;  W.  Merritt,  Sup't  Boston  &  Me.  R.  R.  (May  24 ) ;  S.  H. 
Scodder,  Annaberg,  Saxony;  Prof  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College ;  A.  S.  Tay- 
lor, Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  ( May  25 ) ;  E.  T.  Cox,  New  Harmony,  Ind. ;  G. 
D.Phippen,  Salem  ;  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  Haverhill  (May  26  ) ;  Otto  Kunta, 
Boston,  ( May  27 ) ;  Alfred  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Ass't  Surg.  EllioU 
Coues,  U.  S.  A. ;  R.  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston ;  Prof  O.  W.  Holmes,  Boston ; 
Prof.  Francis  S.  Holmes,  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  John  J  Babson, 
Qloacester  ( Biay  28 ) ;  O.  C.  Marsh,  Yale  College ;  George  H.  Moore,  Libr. 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Society  ( May  29 ) ;  Prof  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College ;  Prof  O. 
W.  Holmes,  Boston  ;  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  Haverhill;  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  (  May  30 ) ;  J.  A.  Allen,  Springfield ;  K.  N.  Walton, 
Salem ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  Boston  ;  Edwin  Bicknell,  Boston ;  W.  Merritt,  Sup't 
Boston  &  Me.  R.  R.  (May  31  );  Dr.  Benj.  Pickman,  Highgatc  Springs, 
Vt.  (June  1 ) ;  C.  C.  Beaman,  Jr ,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes, 
Collqee  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  (June  2) ;  Prof  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College; 
Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson,  Sec't  Chicago  Academy  of  Science  ( June  3  ) ;  W.  M. 
Hunting,  Fairfield,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  Nauman,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  W.  Merritt, 
Snp't  B.  &  Me.  R.  R. ;  John  Ward  Dean,  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Society  (June  5 ) ; 
A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Salem  (June  6  ). 

The  Superintendent  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  singular  habits  of  the 
Spade-footed  Toad,  Scaphiapus  sofitarfu.%  and  read  a  short  communication 
from  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  follows :  — 

Springfield,  May  29,  1866. 

"I  send  you  by  to  days  express  a  living  pair  of  what  I  take  to  be  the 
Spade-footed  Toad    ( Scaphiopus ),  which  1  obtained  yesterday,  May  28. 
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I  found  the  first  one  at  night,  after  the  heavy  rain  of  the  27th,  in  a  path  at 
the  edge  of  a  recently  ploughed  field,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  froni  any  pond  or 
running  water.  Several  were  heard  during  the  evening  in  various  directions, 
but  they  did  not  seem  abundant,  and  the  darkness  prevented  my  obtaining 
an^.  The  next  morning  my  brother  collected  a  pair  which  he  found  copu- 
latmg  in  a  little  pool  formed  by  the  heavy  rain.  I  visited  the  pool  shortly 
after,  but  found  only  a  single  female,  and  she  had  already  laid  her  eggs. 
Strings  of  eggs  were' attached  to  the  grass  growing  in  the  water  which,  m>m 
their  quantity  and  being  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  pool,  I  concluded 
must  have  been  deponitod  by  two  females.  The  pair  obtained  by  my  brother 
I  placed  in  water,  and  during  the  day  the  female  deposited  her  spawn.  I  fre- 
quently heard  the  notes  of  several  other  pairs,  during  the  day,  in  different 
pools  of  water. 

Ton  will  remember  that  I  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  Scaphiopus  oc- 
curred at  Springfield,  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  had  neara  their 
notes,  the  last  time  I  heard  them  was  about  the  end  of  June,  1863,  after  a 
auccession  of  heavy  showers  had  filled  low  places  with  temporary  pools  of 
water,  when  tirom  noon  'til  11  P.  M.  all  such  pools  and  ponds  resounaed  with 
their  unmistakable  croakings.  They  were  tnen  out  in  great  numbers  and 
undoubtedly  spawned ;  but,  being  confined  to  the  houiie  by  illness,  I  was  un- 
able to  observe  the  fact  or  to  obtain  specimens. 

Having  observed  this  species  spawning  at  Cambridge,  early  in  the  spring, 
their  spawning  here  so  late  as  June  becomes  the  more  interesting,  and  1  think 
the  time  of  spawning  of  this  singular  species  is  governed  much  by  Uie  wetness 
or  dnrnesd  ot  the  season. 

This  year  water  has  not  stood  before  in  the  places  here  frequented  by 
them  for  the  deposition  of  their  ova.  Two  days  ago  the  pool  was  dry,  where 
yesterday  they  laid  their  eggs,  and  no  other  toads  or  frogs  were  about  (they 
had  all  spawned  long  ago). 

I  shall  observe  the  development  of  the  eggs  and  tadpoles  and  will  let  you 
know  about  them  ". 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

A  large  display  of  native  plants,  the  gleanings  of  the  Botanists  of  the 
party  during  their  forenoon  rambles,  having  been  placed  on  the  table,  Cyrus 
M.  Tracy,  of  Lynn,  was  called  upon,  and  spoke  in  his  usual  instructive  man- 
ner of  the  different  species,  among  which,  were  the  Nodding  Trillium,  Tril- 
Uum  eemuum ;  Bejlwort  UvuUvria  perfofiata ;  Solomon's  Seal,  Polygonatum  6t- 
Jlontm ;  Yellow  Violet,  Viola  pubescens ;  Indian  Turnip,  ArisfPtna  triphyllum ; 
Cranesbill,  Geranium  maculatum ;  and  then  alluded  to  the  pecnlarities  in  the 
flora  of  this  section  of  the  county ;  the  excellence  of  the  soil  for  developing 
many  rare  and  interesting  plants,  and  had  not  oonclnded  his  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  specimens  before  him  when  a  shower  commenced  which  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  a  speedy  adjournment.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  summer  rainfalls  which  prevented  the  resumption 
sjS  the  business  meeting,  though  detracting  nothing  from  the  hilarity  of  the 
party,  who  sought  shelter  as  best  they  could  until  the  arrival  of  the  carriages 
which  conveyed  them  back  to  the  Town  Hall. 

The  interruption  of  the  meeting  was  unfortunate,  as  the  material  at  hand 
mfforded  a  variety  of  topics  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  character. 
The  Zoologists  had  been  quite  successAil  in  their  collections  and  were  pre- 
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pared  to  gire  an  acoount  of  their  doings.  Manj  gentlemen  from  Haveihill, 
Boston,  and  other  phiees  were  on  the  ground,  who  would,  if  opportunity  had 
parmitted,  hare  fhmii hed  much  useful  and  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  civil  and  natural  history  of  this  section  of  the  county. 

The  attentions  of  Dr.  Nichols  continued  to  the  moment  of  departure, 
and  to  him  the  members  of  the  Institute  are  under  especial  obligations  for 
the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  the  day. 

To  Hon.  Alfred  Kittredge,  James  Gale,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Salem,  and 
maqy  other  citisens  of  Haverhill,  thanks  are  due  for  kind  attentions  and 
agreeable  hospitality. 

The  party  returned  by  way  of  North  Andover,  Middleton,  &c.,  at  5.30 
P.  M.,  greatly  delighted  with  their  days  experience,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  Friday  noon  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  letter  received  firom  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  the  well  known 
and  reliable  collector  of  North  American  Naiades,  is  inserted  here  as  being 
most  iq>propriate  in  connection  with  this  meeting,  especially  as  Mr.  Bartlett 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  would  have  been  called* upon  for  remarks  if 
the  rain  had  not  caused  so  speedy  an  adjournment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
•imilar  Iii»ts  and  remarks,  as  these  furnished  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  will  be  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  county. — Editor. 

Hatbrhill,  July  2d,  1866. 
Jf,  W.  Putnam; 

Dfwr  Sir:  I  advised  you  by  mail  that  vou  might 
look  out  for  a  box  of  shells  ih>m  me,  for  the  Institute.  I  now  forward  it ; 
but  of  course,  from  this  quarter,  you  will  not  expect  rare  and  beaudful  speci- 
mens ;  the  contents  of  the  box  ^11  merely  show  you  what  exists  in  the  wa- 
ters of  this  neighborhood,  and  I  send  just  what  I  could  find,  not  the  best 
specimens  however,  for  these  now  sent  were  all  dead  shells  when  picked  up, 
brought  out  by  the  musk-rats.  No  others  could  be  found  without  dredging, 
and  I  was  not  prepared  for  that. 

We  have  three  ponds  within  one  mile  fh>m  the  Town  Hall,  and  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other.  Tlie  largest  is  "  Kenoza 
Lake,"  covering,  it  is  8aid,  three  hundred  acres  ;  sandy  bottom,  with  small 
stones  and  pebbles.  The  next  in  size  is  **  Round  Pond,"  fed  by  springs,  a 
beautiful  pond  which  supplies  the  town  with  water,  and  said  to  contain 
eighty  acres ;  sandy  and  }>ebbly  bottom.  The  smallest  of  the  three  is 
**  Plug  Pond,"  said  to  contain  seventy  acres ;  the  eastern  part  is  deep,  sandy 
and  stony ;  the  western  end  shallow  and  maddy.  Besides  the  above,  in  the 
West  Pariiih,  about  four  miles  ftom  the  Town  Hall,  is  another  pond  called 
"  Greek  Pond."  I  have  not  examined  this  thoroughly,  but  a  short  time 
since  I  traversed  the  N.  E.  »\de ;  not  many  shells  were  found ;  I  collected,  I 
suppose,  a  ftill  assortment  of  8uch  specimen;)  as  the  pond  affords.  Creek 
Pond  is  rather  shallow,  and,  where  I  examined,  much  grass  on  the  bottom 
was  found.  In  all  the  ponds  I  found  the  L/nio  complanatun  Solander,  perhaps 
forty  times  more  numerous  than  all  other  species  put  together.  A  few  Unto 
rtidtaius  Barnes  are  found.  The  Unio  nasfitus  Say  is  verv  rare;  I  never 
picked  up  a  half  dozen  specimens  here  in  my  life.  I  am  able,  however,  to 
send  you  one  young  shell,  quite  perfect,  and  a  few  odd  valves ;  this  shell 
(nasutus)  is  not  found  in  Plug  Pond,  but  in  all  the  others.    Anodaiu  are  found 
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hi  all  the  ponds,  and  seem  all  of  the  same  species ;  I  have  not  ventured  to 
give  the  specific  name ;  probably  they  are  the  JluviatHia ;  they  are  hardly 
thick  enough  for  the  imulicata.  I  conld  not  procure  good  specimens,  they 
are  fragile,  and  on  the  snores  are  found  much  oroken ;  in  the  Fall,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  specimens  alive  may  be  procured. 

I  send  you  also  some  specimens  from  the  Merrimack  River ;  my  range 
has  been  about  ^y%  miles  on  the  Haverhill  side, — say  three  above  the  railroad 
and  two  below.  These  river  shells  are  also  "  Musk-rat  shells,"  but  most  of 
them  verv  fair;  they  wer;  found  under  bushes  and  covered  with  mud  and 
sand,  ana  not  injured  bv  the  sun. 

What  I  send  may  not  be  wanted  by  the  Institute  for  Cabinet  specimens, 
but  they  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  society  to  engage  persons  in  the  other 
towns  of  E:^sex  County  to  "  go  and  do  likewise,"  widen  plan,  well  carried 
out.  would  give  you  a  complete  account  of  all  Uie  Naiades  in  the  County. 
I  should  like  to  be  engaged  in  making  such  an  interesting  collection.  I  have 
my  eye  on  the  ponds  m  Bradford,  and  the  Bradford  shore  of  the  river,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  after  a  while,  I  may  be  able  to  forward  another  box. 

Some  of  the  specimens  now  sent  may  do  for  the  cabinet,  if  n anted; 
especially  the  U.  rodiatus,  and  the  rayed  specimens  of  U.  c(m^)tanatU8,  I 
would  wash  the  outside  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  muriatic  acid,  ver^  much 
diluted,  and  when  dry  put  on  the  slightest  possible  coat  of  clear  vanush  with 
a  sponge  ;  the  rays  will  then  show  distinctly. 

GUalajue  of  ShelU  found  in  the  ponds  of  Haverkillf  Mass.,  and  in  the  Mer- 
rimack River  near  that  Town. 

In  Kbmoza  Lakb.  300  Acres.  Unto  complancttus  Solander;  Unio 
radiatus  Barnes  ;  Unio  ncuutus  Say ;  Anodon  sp.  f ;  Physa  hererostropha  Sav. 

In  RocND  Pond.  80  Acres.  Unio  complanatus ;  Unio  radiatm ;  Unio 
nasuhis ;  Anodon  sp.  ? 

In  Plug  Pond.  70  Acres.  Unio  complanatus;  Unio  radiatus;  Ano- 
don sp.  f 

I  have  never  found  U.  nasutus  in  this  pond. 

In  Crbek  Pond.  300  Acres.  Unio  complanatus ;  Unio  radiatus ;  Unio 
vwtHituM  ;  Anodon  sp.  f 

In  Mbrbimack  Rivbb.  Unio  cariosus  Say ;  Unio  complanatus  Solan- 
der ;   Unio  radiatus  Barnes  ;  A/asinodon  undulata  Say. 

In  my  searches  recently  I  found  no  U.  radiatus  in  the  river,  but  a  few 
years  since  I  found  numbers  of  them ;  had  none  on  hand  to  pat  irto  the 
box. 

The  Alasmodon  undulata  is  a  very  rare  shell  in  the  river  rt  this  locality. 
I  was  fortunate  in  finding  one  whole  specimen  and  a  sir^le  valve  to  forward 
with  the  others.  I  never  found  but  four  specimens  here.  Three  years  ago 
I  picked  up  two  very  fair  ones. 

I  am  uncertain  about  Anodons  in  the  river.  I  have  not  seen  one  near 
the  river  this  season.  I  have  examined  among  all  the  shells  found  in  my 
range  and  have  not  seen  a  shell  or  a  fragmea:  of  a  shell  of  that  genns. 
Some  years  since  I  collected  shells  in  the  river,  but  I  have  no  list  of  them, 
and  cannot  say  whether  Anodonta  was  among  them  or  not. 

Among  the  quantities  of  Unio  complanatus  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
ponds  I  have  not  seen  a  rayed  specimen.  All  of  this  variety  sent  in  the 
tox  were  from  a  sandy  point,  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  nules  below  Ha- 
verhill, on  the  shore  of  the  river. 

All  the  shells  in  the  box  appeared  to  have  been  dropped  by  the  Musk- 
rats  a  good  while  since,  as  no  animal  matter  was  found  on  them." 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  Babtlbtt. 
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Friday,  Junb  8,  1866.    Adjourned  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary  it  was  voted:  —  That  the  thanks  of  the  Es- 
sex Institute  be  tendered  to  our  fellow  member  James  R.  Nichols,  of  Haver- 
hill, for  die  kind  attentions  and  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  fiiends  during  the  pleasant  and  long  to  be  remembered  visit  of 
the  Institute  to  Haverhill  on  Thursday  the  7th  of  June,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  thank  those  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  extended  courtesies  on  the 
occasion. 

Charles  S.  Emmerton,  of  Salem,  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Perkins,  of  New- 
buryport,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  Jukb  18,  1866.    Regular  Meeting. 
Hbnbt  F.  Shepabd  in  the  Chair. 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane  and  Nathaniel  C.  Robbins,  of  Salem,  and  H.  K. 
West,  of  Haverhill,  were  elected  Resident  Members.    Professor  Francis  S. 
Holmes,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member. 


AddUioM  to  the  Musewn   and  Library   during  April,   May 

and  June,  1866. 

TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY    DEPARTMENT. 

By  Donation. 

A  Fribnd,  Salem.  A  large  and  valuable  collection,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral thousand  Shells,  and  several  Echinoderms  and  Corals,  from  various  lo- 
calities.   A  collection  of  dried  Grasses  and  various  Plants. 

Atwood,  Capt.  N.  E.,  Provincetown.  Specimens  of  Baltstes  and 
Alutera,  from  the  North  Atlantic. 

Babtlbtt,  Jambs,  Wenham.  Skeleton  of  a  Bittern,  Doturut  lenthji- 
no9U8,  from  Wenham.  Nest  and  Eggs  of  the  Oriole,  Icterus  Baltimore,  from 
Beverly. 

Bbmis,  Miss  Carolinb  E.,  Chicopee.  Collection  of  Shells,  (torn  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Chambeblain,  J.  A.,  Salem.  24  specimens,  11  species  of  South  Pa- 
cific and  West  Indian  Shells. 

CoLGORD,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  South  Danvers,  2  specimens  of  Pewee,  Sayomis 
Jiuca  and  nest  and  eggs  of  the  same,  also  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Chip-Spar- 
row, from  Danvers. 

Cooke,  Caleb,  Salem.    Embryos  of  the  Black  and  White  Creeper, 
Parasites  from  the  Cod.      Heads  of  Sphyrmia  and 
ThynnuM,  from  the  South  Atlantic. 

Cbbambb,  Miss  Cabolinb.    Ltffiiite,  from  near  Hyde  Park,  Yt. 
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Dabmet,  Mi88  Maboabbt,  Salem.  Specimen  of  Verd  Antique  Mar- 
ble, from  Port  Henry,  N.  T.  Kaolin  or  China  Clay,  from  Monkton,  Vt 
Slab  containing  Fossil  Shells,  from  Lake  Champlain,  Vt. 

Embrtom,  Jambs  H.,  Salem.  Beetle  from  India  Rhnharb  Root. 
Larvae  and  PapsB  of  Gall  Flies,  from  Oak  Galls. 

Fblt,  Bbnjamin,  Salem.  Polished  specimen  of  the  Oil  Shale,  from 
the  West  Moreland  and  Albert  Mine,  N.  Bnmswick. 

Felt,  S.  Q.,  Salem.    A  twisted  Vine,  from ? 

Gbbrimo,  Jambs,  Salem.  Large  Scale  of  a  Sturgeon,  fr^m  George's 
Banks. 

Goldsmith,  Capt.  John,  Salem.    Skin  of  a  Leopard,  from  Africa. 

Grocb,  Mr.,  Beverly.    Green  Feldspar,  from  Beverly. 

Groybr,  William,  Salem.  8  Skates,  3  Flounders,  1  Lobster,  from 
Salem  Harbor. 

Hammond,  Capt.  Joseph,  Salem.  A  valuable  oollection  of  Fishes, 
Crnstaceans,  Shells  and  Radiates,  from  the  Sandwich  and  Falkland  Islands. 
Collection  of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Haskell^  Elijah,  U.  S.  N.    Specimen  of  Madrepore,  from  Mexico. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  G.  C,  Kelly's  Island,  Ohio.  Minerals  and  Fos- 
sils, from  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

HioBBB,  C.  H.,  Salem.  81  specimens,  43  species,  of  Insects ;  2  speci- 
mens, 2  species,  of  Lizards,  from  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

HoTCHKiss,  Hbnrt,  New  Haven,  Ct.  S  specimens  of  Biatta,  from  a 
ship  from  Para. 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Salem.  Nest  and  Eggs  of  Red-eyed  Vireo,  from 
Salem. 

Kemp,  Samuel,  Salem.  Lump-Fish,  Cfchpterus  lumpus,  from  Salem 
Harbor. 

Kimball,  Jambs,  Salem.  2  Lampreys  and  3t  Ahu$a  sp.,  from 
Ipswich  River.    Several  Minerals. 

Mann,  Horacb  and  Brig  ham,  W.  T.,  Boston.  81  species  of  Ferns, 
from  Hawaii,  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mbrrill,  J.  C,  Cnmbridge.    Collection  of  Spiders,  ft^om  Cambridge. 

Mullen,  Capt.  John,  SiUem.    Synynaihus  sp,,  from  the  China  Sea. 

Nichols,  Andrbw,  Dan  vers.    Humming  Bird,  from  Danvers. 

Nichols,  John,  Salem.    Attacus  c&aropia^  from  Salem. 

Pbabodt,  Francis,  Salem.    Specimens  of  the  Whitebait, 
from  the  Thames,  England. 

Perkins,  Dk.  H.  C,  Newbnryport.  Cast  of  the  Humerus  of  Myhdm 
fonnd  on  the  Walhammet  River,  Oregon. 

PiNNOCK,  Thomas,  Salem.    Iron  pyrites  taken  from  slate,  from  Vt. 

Porter,  Samuel,  Beverly.  Specimen  of  Sertola  sonata,  frvmi  Beverly 
Carbor. 
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pRmoB,  Amos,  Salem.  Tonng  Niglit  Heron.  Njfctiardea  Gardeni, 
fimm  North  3alem. 

Putnam,  C.  A.,  Salem.    S  joang  Linnets,  from  Salem. 

PuTNi^M,  F.  W.,  Salem.    Oak  Galls. 

Putnam,  Capt.  W.  H.  A.,  Salem.  3  specimens  Ophiorans,  from  the 
China  Sea.  5  specimens,  5  species,  of  Insects,  from  Siam ;  9  specimens,  8 
species,  from  Batavia.  17  Scorpions,  Centipedes  and  Spiders,  taken  on 
board  ship.  1  Annelid,  frt>m  the  Onlf  weed.  375  specimens,  73  species,  of 
Coral,  from  Singapore.  A  large  collection  of  Fishes,  frt>m  the  China  Sea 
and  Golf  weed.  7  specimens,  6  species,  of  Reptiles,  fh>ro  Anjer ;  1  speci- 
men frtmi  China;  4  specimens,  3  species,  from  Batavia.  10  specimens,  5 
species,  of  Birds,  from  Batayia  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  78  skins,  of  36  spe- 
cies of  Birds,  from  the  Molucca  Islands.  "^  Porpoise,  from  off  the  coast  of 
United  States.  1  Foetus  of  Sheep,  from  Anjer.  2  Rodents  frt>m  Anjer. 
374  specimens  of  Crustaceans,  frt>m  the  China  Sea;  150  specimens,  from 
Gulf  weed.  Several  specimens  of  Mollusks^  Holothnrians,  Echini  and  Star 
fishes,  from  the  China  Sea. 

Putnam,  Mrs.  W.  11.  A.,  Salem.  A  collection  of  Shells,  from  Cal- 
dera,  Chili. 

Read,  G.  F.,  Salem.  Shells,  from  Nantucket.  Homed  Toad,  from 
Texas. 

Robinson,  John,  Salem.  49  specimens,  15  species,  of  Ferns,  from 
New  Bngland.    Specimen  of  Madrepore,  from  Florida. 

Sanborn,  F.  G.,  Boston.  2  eggs  of  Nydiardea  Gardeni,  from  Can- 
ton, Mass. 

SuFFBRT,  £.,  Havana,  Cuba.    Collection  of  Shells,  from  Cuba. 

Tatix>r,  C.  H.,  Salem.  Fossil  Shells  and  Corals,  from  a  Brick  yard 
at  Newbem,  N.  C.     1  TleHx  alhoUtbris,  from  Newbem,  N.  C. 

Thatbr,  E.  S.,  Salem.     Specimen  of  Paraphine. 

Upton,  Walter,  Salem.    Minerals,  frona  Paintvillc,  Ky. 

Unknown.    Skull  of  a  Black  Bear. 

West,  Miss  Mary  £.,  Salem,  Male  and  female  specimens  iyiAitams 
Luna,  from  neaor  Bartholomew's  Pond. 

WiLKiNS,  J.,  Salem.    Skin  of  a  Black  Snake,  from  Ashbumham,  Masa. 

Wheatland,  Mrs.  George,  Salem.  3  specimens  of  Polished  Agate, 
from  near  Bombay,  India. 

Wheatland,  Miss  M.  G.,  Salem.  Living  specimen  of  Cistudo 
Vinfinica ;  several  specimens  of  Corals,  Sponges,  Shells  and  Echinoderms, 
and  a  collection  of  Lichens,  Mosses  and  Fungi,  from  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Wheatland,  Capt.  Richard,  Salem.    Tooth  of  a  Whale. 

Tale  College,  Cabinet  of,  New  Haven,  Ct.  16  specimens,  10  spe- 
cies, of  Neuroj/tera;  39  specimens,  19  species,  of  Orthoptei-a;  28  specimens, 
19  species,  of  Lepidaptera,  from  Mass.,  Me.,  N.  H.  and  Conn.  Identified 
specimens. 
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TO  THE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

BuowNK,  AiJBERT  G.,  Salem.    Relics  Arom  Andersonville  Prison. 

Goodwin,  Enoch,  Newbuiyport.  An  Indian  Stone  Hatchet,  found 
in  Belleville  (Newbnry). 

Hammond,  Capt.  Joskph,  Salem.  **  Figure  head  "  tvom  the  prow 
of  an  Ancient  War  Vessel  of  the  Natives  of  the  Kingsmills  Islands. 

OsBORN,  J.,  Salem.  A  land  Toipedo  taken  f^om  Salient  Number 
two  of  the  Confederate  Fort  Esperanza. 

Perby,  Augustus,  Salem.    Plaster  Bust  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

PciJiiFKR,  DA^^3>,  Boston.  Relic  Arom  Gov.  Hancock's  House, 
Botfton.  A  Rifle  found  near  the  place  where  the  mine  exploded  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va. 

Putnam,  Capt.  W.  H.  A.,  Salem.    A  Dutch  silver  coin  (6  stivers). 

Robinson,  John,  Salem.  A  Wash  Bowl  made  from  the  brass  ball 
on  the  Third  ^» First  Church"  of  Salem.  Feather  Work  ftroni  South 
America. 

Ropis,  Mis8  Susan,  Salem.  Two  Native  Dish  Covers,  from  Zan- 
zibar. 

Tayu)r,  C.  H.,  Salem.     Relics  from  the  Battlefield  of  Newbuni. 

TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
By  Donation. 

Allry,  John  B.,  M.  C.  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United 
States,  18C8  and  1864,  3  vols.,  8vo.  Smithsonian  Report  for  1868,  1  vol., 
Sro.  Commercial  Relations,  1864,  1  vol.,  8vo.  Report  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  1865, 8  vols.,  8vo.  Message  and  Documents,  1864-5, 4  yoXh., 
8vo.  Report  on  Internal  Revenue,  1  vol.,  8vo,  1866.  Patent  Office 
Report,  Arts  and  Manufactures,  1862,  2  vols.,  8vo.    9  Pamphlets. 

Bachb,  a.  D.,  Sup't  Coast  Survey.  Coast  Survey  Report  for  1868, 
I  TOl.,  4to. 

Blake,  Wiluam  P.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Annotated  Catalogue  of 
Mhierals  pf  California  by  W.  P.  Blake,  8vo,  pamph.,  Sacramento,  1866. 

Bland,  Thomas,  New  York.  Remarks  on  the  Operculated  I^nd 
Shells  of  America,  8vo,  pamph. 

Brooks,  Hbnry  M.  10  Pamphlets. 

Chafmak,  John,  Mass.  Legls.  Doc.  for  1842  and  184»,  4  vols.,  8vo. 

Chase,  George  C,  Friends  Review,  90  numbers. 

CoLOORD,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  South  Danvers.  Billing's  Singing  Master's 
Atsistaot,  1  vol.,  Boston,  1781. 

CouES,  Eluott,  U.  S.  Army.  Prodrome  of  a  work  on  the  Omi- 
thqlogy  of  Arixoiia  Territory,  8vo,  pamph.,  Philadelphia,  1866. 

PROanEDINOS   ESSEX  INST.   VOL.   V.  7  JAN.    20,    1867. 
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Crosby,  Alpiiku«.    A  collection  of  various  Newspapers. 

Daland,  W.  S.,  New  York.  New  York  Directory  for  1863  aad 
1866,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Dall,  William  H.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dall's  Memorial  Sketch 
of  Thos.  Bridges,  8vo,  pamph.,  San  Francisco,  1866. 

Dalton,  Samuel.    A  Collection  of  Mss.  Letters,  &c. 

Davids^  T.  W.,  Colchester,  England.  David's  Annals  of  Evangeli- 
cal Nonconformity  In  Essex,  1  vol.,  8vo,  Tendon,  1863. 

FooTK,  Caleb.    46  Pamphlets. 

Gkekn,  Samuel  A.,  Boston.  175  Pamphlets.  Flint's  Report  on 
Agriculture  of  Mass.  for  1865-6,  8vo,  1  vol. 

Hanaford,  Mrs.  P.  A.,  Reading.  Ladles*  Repository  for  May 
1866,  8vo,  pamph. 

Hart,  Charles  H.  Ruggles'  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fair.  April,  1864,  8vo,  pamph.  The  Three  Days  Battle  of 
Chattanooga,  Nov.,  1863,  8vo,  pamph. 

Holmes,  Francis  S.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Plelocene  Fossils  of  Soiith 
Carolina  by  M.  Tuomey  and  F.  S.  Holmes,  1  voK,  4to,  Charleston,. 
1857.  Post  Plelocene  Fossils  of  South  Carolina  by  F.  S.  Holmes,  1  vol., 
4to,  Charleston,  1860. 

HoTciiKiss,  Miss  Susan  V.,  New  Haven,  Ct.  New  Haven  Directo- 
ries for  several  years,  7  voI«j.,  I2mo.     Several  Pamphlets. 

HovEY,  EuMUND  0.,  Wabash  College,  Ind.  31st  Annual  Catalogue 
of  Wabash  College,  1864-5,  8vo,  pamph. 

How,  Henry,  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.  Contributions  to 
the  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia,  8vo,  pamph.  Report  on  Mines  of  No- 
va Scotia,  8vo,  pamph.  Report  on  Certain  Minerals  found  by  Dr.  Hon- 
eyman,  8vo,  pamph. 

Hunt,  Thomas.  Christ  and  the  People,  by  A.  H.  Child,  1  voK, 
I2mo,  Boston,  1866. 

iNNis,  Mrs.  John  A.  Saturday  Evening  Post  from  1829  to  1843, 
incl.,  6  vols.,  folio,  Philadelphia. 

JocELYN,  Miss  Mary  E.    Spirit  of  Pilgrims  for  1863-4.  2  vols.,  8va. 

Kkndig,  a.  B..  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Catalogue  of  Cornell  College  for 
1864-5,  8vo,  pamph. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.    The  Liberator  for  1865,  I  vol.,  follo- 

KiMBALL, -James.  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Arch.  Chapter  of  Mass. 
from  Dec,  1864  to  Oct.,  1865,  8vo.  pamph. 

Latour,  L.  a.  Huouet-,  Quebec,  Canada.  Report  on  the  Crown 
Lands  of  Canada,  Dec.  31,  1865,  8vo,  pamph.  Annuaire  de  VlUe-Ma- 
rie,  premiere  annee  1863,  1  vol,  8vo. 

Lewis,  Winslow,  Boston.  Conditions  of  Success  In  Genealogical 
Investigations  by  Fowler,  8vo,  pamph.  Sibley's  Notices  of  Trien. 
Catalogue  of  Harv.  Univ.,  8vo,  pamph. 
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Maush,  O.  C,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Marsh's  Description  of  an  Ancient 
Sepulchral  Monnd  near  Newark,  Ohio,  8vo,  pamph.,  New  Haven,  1866. 

MuNSELL,  JoET.,  Albany.  Albany  Directories  for  several  years,  19 
vols.,  12nio. 

Nelson,  H.  M.,  Georgetown.  Annual  Reports  of  24  towns  of  Essex 
County  for  1865.    41  Pamphlets, 

Page,  Charles  D.,  Qroveland.  Howard's  Sermon  at  Groveland, 
Jan.  25,  1865,  8vo,  pamph. 

Paine,  Nathantol,  Worcester.  6th  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors 
Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  8vo,  pamph. 

Perkins,  George.  Monthly  Journal  of  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, 12  numbers,  12rao. 

Perley,  Jonathan.  Annual  Report  of  Expenditures  and  Receipts 
of  Ipswich,  1865,  8vo,  pamph. 

Phillips,  Stephen  H.  Bill  and  Answer  to  Bill,  Mass.  vs.  R.  I. 
(Boundary  Question),  4to,  pamph.,  1852-60. 

PiCKMAN,  Benjamin.    The  Nation,  several  numbers. 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.    82  Pamphlets. 

Rantoul,  R.  S.    Papers  relating  to  Salem  Union  League. 

Rice,  William,  Springfield.  Annual  Report  of  Springfield  City 
Library,  1866,  8vo,  pamph. 

ScHAKFFER,  G.  A.  W.  Herrich-,  Rcgeusburg,  Germany.  Die 
Schmetterllnge  der  Insel  Cuba,  Erste  Lleferung,  8vo,  pamph.  Prodro- 
mns  Systematls  Lepldopterorum,  8vo,  pamph. 

SriCKNEY,  M.  A.    Dally  Dispatch,  Richmond,  April  19,  1866. 

Stone,  B.  W.  Philadelphia  Directory  for  1864,  1  vol.,  8vo.  Sev- 
eral pamphlets. 

Sumner,  Charles,  U.  S.  Sen.  Cresswell's  Life  and  Character  of 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  1  vol.,  8vo,  Washington,  1866.    6  Pamphlets. 

Upham,  O.  W.  H.    Several  numbers  of  the  High  School  Gazette. 

Upton,  James.  Atlantic  Monthly,  vols.  13  and  14.  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Magazine,  vols.  44  and  45.  Living  Age,  vols.  27,  28 
29,  30,  81  of  the  3d  series. 

Ward,  Charles.  **  Our  Dally  Fare,"  a  paper  In  12  nos.,  and  other 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  Great  Central  Fair  In  Philadelphia,  June, 
1864. 

Wheatland,  Miss  Martha  G.  Boston  Daily  Journal,  flrom  Jan'y 
to  July,  1866. 

Wyman,  Jeffries,  Cambridge.  Wyman's  Notes  on  the  Cells  of 
the  Bee,  8vo,  pamph.,  Cambridge,  1866. 

Young,  S.  I.,  Bowdoln  College.  Catalogue  of  Bowdoln  College, 
1866,  8vo,  pamph.,  and  other  pamphlets  relating  to  the  College. 
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By  Exchange. 
American  Antiquarian  Society.     Proceedings  of  meetings  of 
March  16  and  April  25,  1866,  Bvo,  pamph. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.     Proceedings,  vol.   10. 
pages  145  to  320. 

Buffalo  Youno  Men's  Association.    30th  Annual  Heport,  Svo. 
pamph. 

Canada  Geological  Survey.    Report  of  Progress  to  1863,  1  vol., 
8vo,  Montreal,  1863. 

Canadian  Institute.    The  Canadian  Journal  for  April,  1866,  8vo. 
pamph. 

Chicago  Academy  of  Science.    Proceedings,  vol.  1,  pp.  1  to  48. 
Editors.    American  Journal  of  Science,  for  May. 
American  Mining  Index,  for  April,  May  and  June. 
Beadle's  Monthly,  for  May. 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  for  April. 
Essex  Banner,    ...    for  April.  May  and  June. 
Gardener's  Monthly,        "        **        **      "      ** 
Gloucester  Telegraph,      "        **.       "      *'      '' 
Haverhill  Gazette,  "        "        "'      '*      " 

Historical  Magazine,  "  **  "  '*  '* 
Lawrence  American.  '*  "  **  '*  •* 
Lynn  Reporter.  **        "        **      '* 

Salem  Observer,  "        **.       **      '* 

South  Dan  vers  Wizard,  •*        '*        **      "      ** 
Triibner's  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record,  Apr.  and  May. 
Firelani>s  Historical  Society'.    The  Flrelands  Pioneer  for  June. 
1866,  8vo.  pamph. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.    The  Annuls  of  Iowa,  for  April, 
1866,  8vo,  pamph. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Socitrrv.     Proceedings.  1864-5. 1  vol., 
8vo. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoohmjy  at  CAMuuiDCiE.    Annual  Re- 
port of  Trustees,  for  1865.  8vo,  pamph. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.    Lewis's  Vale- 
dictorj'  Address,  Feb.  7,  1866,  8vo,  pamph. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  S<k^iety.     Collections,  vol.  8,  8vo, 
Concord,  1866. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Soiiety.    Proceedings,  vol.  10.  No.  2. 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.    8th  Annual  Report,  1865-66, 
1  vol.  8vo.    54  pamphlets. 

New   York  Mercantile   Library   Association.     Catalogue  of 
Books  in  Library,  1  vol.,  8vo.  New  York,  1866. 
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Ohio  Mechanic's  Institute.  38th  Annual  Report,  8vo,  pamph., 
Cincinnati,  1866. 

Pjeabody  Institute,  Soutli  Danvers.  14th  Annual  Report  of  Trus- 
tees, 8vo.  pamph. 

PniLADELPUiA  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  for 
Jan'y,  Feb.  and  March,  1866,  8vo,  pamph. 

Philadelphia  Entomological  Society.  The  Practical  Ento- 
mologist, vol.  1,  Nos.  6,  7,  8. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Colonial  Records,  vol.  10, 
8vo,  Providence,  1866. 

Saint  Louis  Academy  of  Science.  Transactions,  vol.  2,  No.  2, 
8vo,  pamph. 

U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.  Ages  of  U.  S.  Vk)lunteer  Soldiery, 
8vo,  pamph.,  New  York,  1866. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  Dedicatory  Addresses, 
Jan'y  24.  1866,  8vo,  pamph. 

Zoologische  Gksellschaft,  Frankflirt,  a  M.  Der  Zoologlsche 
Garten,  vol.  6.  Nos.  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12. 


Friday.  July  6,  1866.    Field  Meeting  at  Asbury  Grove.  Hamilton. 

The  second  Field  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  the  Camp  Meet- 
ing Grounds  In  Hamilton,  by  permission  of  the  Association  owning  this 
beautifhl  grove. 

The  morning  rambles  extended  over  the  various  woods,  fields  and 
meadows  In  the  vicinity  of  the  grove ;  many  of  the  party  visiting  Pleas- 
ant Pond,  which  was  reached  by  a  fine  shaded  walk  through  the  woods. 

On  the  return  of  the  various  parties  a  most  welcome  collation 
was  partaken  of  in  the  dining  hall  and  the  numerous  party  then  assem- 
bled In  the  grove,  where,  at  3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  onler  with 

Vice  President  Goodell  In  the  chair. 

Letters  received  since  the  last  meeting  were  announced  from  the 
following :  — Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College  (May  12);  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird.  Smithsonian  Institution  (May  18) ;  Henry  A.  Smith,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (May  20) :  J.  W.  Lefavour,  Beverly  (May  22)  ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Holbrook, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  (May  25);  Corporation  of  Williams  College  (June  6)  ? 
C.  D.  Page,  Groveland  (June  7) ;  Maine  Historical  Society  (June  9) ; 
Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  Haverhill;  Ass't  Surg.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A. 
(June  10);  A.  Agasslz,  Museum  Comp.  Zoology;  Chicago  Academy  of 
Science ;  American  Antiquarian  Society  (June  12) ;  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood. 
Provincetown ;  S.  Jlllson,  Feltonville;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Perkins;  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  Sec*y  Smithsonian  Institution  (June  14)  ;  H.  A.  Cutting, 
Lunenburgh,  Vt. ;  Prof.  A.  E.  VerrlU,  Yale  College  (June  16) ;  E.  W. 
Hubbard,  Tottenvllle.  N.  Y.  (June  16);  Rev.  J.  E.  Long,  Hublersburg, 
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Pa.  (June  17) ;  W.  M.  Gabb,  Palfleontologist,  California  Survey,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  (June  18) ;  W.  G.  Richardson,  Oxford,  Miss. ;  State 
Hist.  Society  of  Iowa;  Prof.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Boston;  H.  Cliallen,  Phila- 
delphia (June  20);  Rev.  A.  B.  Kendig,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  N.  Paine, 
Worcester;  E.  W.  Bus  well,  Maiden;  Prof.  J.  P.  Klrtland,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Wm.  Couper,  Quebec,  Canada;  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  Davenport, 
Iowa  (June  22)  ;  Prof.  R.  Owen,  Ind.  State  University  (June  23)  ;  Hen- 
j-y  K.  West,  Haverhill^  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me.  (June  25) ;  Prof. 
S.  F.  Baird,  Smithsonian  Institution  (June  26) ;  John  Bartlett,  Haver- 
hill ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrlll,  Yale  College  (June  28) ;  Ass't  Surg.  EUiott 
Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Thomas  Bland,  New  York  (June  29) ; 
W.  F.  Goodwin,  Lib.  N.  H.  Historical  Society;  Samuel  H.  Wadleigh, 
Georgetown;  W.  H.  Dall,  Acting  Director  Scientiflc  Corps,  Behring 
Strait  Telegraph  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Gen'l  Albert  Ordway,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (July  1) ;  John  Krider,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  G.  Peabody  Rus- 
sell, Haverhill  (July  2)  ;  John  H.  Thomson,  New  Bedford;  John  Bart- 
lett, Haverhill;  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  Davenport,  Iowa  (July  5). 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

The  chair  made  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  place  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  Association  in  allowing  the  Institute  to  occupy 
the  grounds,  and  called  on  Mr.  James  F.  Alray,  of  Salem,  a  member  of 
the  Association  for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  "  Camp  Meetings  " 
held  in  this  place.    Mr.  Almy  responded  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  PiiEsiDKNT :  —  I  esteem  It  meet  that  a  field  meeting  of  the  Es- 
sex Institute  should  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Asbury  Grove  Camp 
Meeting  Association. 

Religion  and  science  may  well  walk  with  joined  hands.  If  It 
may  be  truly  said,  "The  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,"  so  he  who 
searches  out  the  wonderftil  Chart  of  nature,  must  avow  the  handiwork 
of  God. 

You  have  Invited  me  to  speak  of  Camp  Meetings,  of  the  one  that 
meets  in  this  grove,  and  the  name  It  bears.  The  idea  Is  ancient,  and  all 
through  the  history  of  our  race,  a  sense  of  duty  has  seemed  to  fill  the 
hearts  of  men.  Impelling  them  to  withdraw  ftrom  the  daily  routine  of 
care  and  labor,  that  they  might  have  closer  and  uninterrupted  commun- 
ion with  God.  It  was  the  prayer  of  Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh, 
that  they  might,  for  this  purpose,  Journey  Into  the  wilderness.  The 
Jewish  feasts  were  such  seasons  of  worship.  Christ  and  the  apostles 
gathered  the  multitudes  by  the  way.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  John 
Wesley,  the  great  founder  of  this  denomination,  to  break  away  firom  the 
protection  or  usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  met  such  oppo- 
sition in  his  work  of  reform,  that  church  doors  were  closed  against 
him,  and  he  was  driven  into  the  fields,  where  great  masses  met  him  to 
listen  to  the  word.  The  system  of  Camp  Meetings,  like  the  one  which 
meets  annually  here,  originated  In  this  country.  In  1799,  two  brothers 
travelling  in  Kentucky,  began  a  meeting  In  a  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
which  the  people  ftrom  the  surrounding  country  came  in  great  numbers. 
It  continued  for  days,  the  people  encamping  near  by.  So  the  Presby- 
terians held  the  first  Camp  Meeting  in  America.  The  Baptists  have 
^  also  held  them ;  but  It  was  reserved  Ibr  the  Methodists  to  adopt  them 
generally. 

This  Association  was  formed  in  1859.     The  first  meeting  was  held 
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In  August  of  that  year.  Atteudance  on  tbc  first  day,  about  2,000, 
increased  to  16,000  before  It  closed.  Each  succeeding  year  has  been  a 
success.  Great  good  has  been  accomplished  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  this  camp  meeting  is  firmly  established  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.     The  grounds  are  held  by  purchase  and  lease. 

Francis  Asburj',  the  name  by  which  this  Association  is  called,  is 
that  of  the  first  superintendent  and  resident  Bishop  in  this  country, 
and  is.  to  us,  a  name  of  blessed  memory.  Ue  was  bom  in  the  year 
1745,  in  the  parish  of  Handsworth,  in  Stafibrdshlre,  England.  He  was 
converted  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  at  twenty-one,  he  was  travell- 
ing and  preaching  under  the  Wtjsleys.  This  was  In  1766,  the  natal  year 
of  Methodism  in  America.  In  Sept.,  1771,  he  sailed  for  these  shores, 
and  landed  in  Philadelphia  after  a  wearisome  voyage  of  fifty  days.  He 
at  once  entered  upon  that  peculiar  labor  that  was  followed  by  him 
through  forty-five  years  to  the  end  of  his  life  —  the  life  of  a  States- 
man, Evangelist  and  Bishop  combined.  He  found  In  America,  only  ten 
ministers  and  six  hundred  members  of  this  church.  At  his  death  there 
were  211,000  members,  and  3,000  ministers.  His  sermons  in  this  coun- 
try are  estimated  at  16,500,  or  one  for  every  day  in  all  these  years. 
His  travels,  on  horseback  entirely,  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  region  Inhabited  by  civilized  men,  in  the  States  and 
Canadas,  at  270,000  miles,  or  6,000  per  year.  He  presided  at  two  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-five  annual  xjonferences,  and  onialned  more  than  4,000 
preachers.  These  conferences  must  have  required  the  consecutive  time 
of  four  years.  In  1784,  tlie  connection  with  England  was  severed,  and 
Bishop  Coke  was  sent  over  to  ordain  Asbury  for  the  bishopric,  and 
head  of  the  church  on  this  Continent.  It  will  be  Impossible  for  us  to 
bestow  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  subsequent  work  of  this  wouderfdl 
man ;  but  whoever  will  read  his  life  and  study  Its  connection  with  the 
church  in  this  country,  will  say  that  he  was  the  greatest  christian  or- 
ganizer in  our  history,  and  that  he  has  wrought  more  deeply  into  the 
religious  thought  and  feeling  of  the  country  than  any  other.  He  was 
constantly  upon  his  travels  His  name  was  a  household  word,  and  the 
^children  loved  him.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  In  his  71st  year,  he  Is  upon 
his  great  tour.  He  has  come  up  through  the  Carolinas  Into  Virginia. 
He  Is  In  Richmond,  worn,  weak  and  sick,  but  It  Is  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
must  preach.  Kind  friends  bear  him  In  their  arms  Into  the  church  and 
seat  him  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  that  had  thronged  to  hear  him 
once  more.  His  text  was,  '*  For  he  will  finish  the  work  and  cut  it 
short  in  righteousness.**  It  was  his  last  efl'ort,and  he  died  within  a 
few  days  near  Fredericksburg.  His  ashes  rest  In  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
His  life  was  one  of  constant  travel  and  toil.  He  had  no  home  on  the 
earth.  His  salan^  was  sixty-four  dollars  per  annum,  from  which,  for 
years,  he  contributed  to  the  support  of  an  aged  mother  In  England ; 
but  the  result  of  his  labor  is  a  present  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Ifnlted  States  of  2,000,000,  with  an  affllUated 
population  of  8,000,000. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Phippen,  gave  an  account  of  the  floral  collections  made 
during  the  morning,  which,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  were 
quite  small  for  this  region. 

Mr.  Phippen  concluded  his  remarks  by  reading  a  paper  from  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Wadlkioh,  of  Georgetown,  upon  the  Indian  Pipe,  Monotro' 
pa  uniflora,  which  Mr.  Wadleigh  thought  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
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parasite,  as  It  did  not  attach  its  root  to  the  living  parts  of  other  plants, 
but  merely  located  itself  near  their  decayed  roots  and  leaves.  He  also 
thought  that  this  singular  plant  should  be  taken  Arom  the  great  order 
of  Heaths  (Ericacete),  and  be  considered,  perhaps,  an  order  by  itself. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  called  attention  to  the  various  zoological  spec- 
imens that  had  been  collected,  and  explained  the  development  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  Insects,  and  mentioned  the  species  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  In  which  spiders  construct  their  webs,  and  gave  the  results  of 
his  experiments  on  the  silk  producing  spWer,  XephUa  plumipea^  found 
on  the  Islands  of  South  Carolina. 

Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  oflfered  a  few  general  remarks, 
called  forth  by  the  last  speaker,  and  alluded  to  the  subject  of  selecting 
the  proper  kind  of  shade  trees  for  particular  situations ;  the  various 
Improvements  In  the  town  of  Hamilton ;  the  manufacture  of  Peat,  etc. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Benson,  of  Winthrop,  Me.,  spoke  in  a  humorous 
and  instructive  manner  illustrative  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  bid  the  Institute  **  God  speed  **  In  awakening  a  stronger  taste 
for  scientific  attainments. 

The  chair  spoke  of  the  recent  fire  in  Portland,  regretting  the  great 
loss  of  property,  more  especially  that  which  cannot  be  replaced,  as 
records,  collections,  old  relics  and  memorials.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  then  offered  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Goldthwalte,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

Besolced:  —  That  the  Essex  Institute,  learn,  with  deep  regret,  the 
great  loss  which  the  Portland  Socikty  of  Natural  History  have 
sustained  by  the  destruction  of  their  building  and  collections  during 
the  great  fire  at  Portland,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  lust. 

Voted :  —  That  the  Institute  consider  it  their  duty  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  their  sister  society  in  this  great  bereavement,  and  direct 
the  Curators  to  oflbr  to  them  a  suite  of  the  duplicates  in  the  Library 
and  Collections  of  the  Institute  whenever  they  may  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive contributions. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Walton  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted. 

Resolved:  —  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  presented  to  the 
Asbury  Grove  Camp  Meeting  Association,  through  Messrs.  Almy, 
Magee,  Noyes,  Richardson  and  Walte,  for  their  kindness  In  allowing 
us  to  hold  a  meeting  In  this  grove  to  day ;  to  Messrs.  James  W.  Patch 
and  Joseph  F.  Dodge  for  their  attentions ;  to  Messrs.  James  Bartlett, 
of  Wenham,  and  Joseph  Conant  and  Charles  Tuck,  of  Hamilton,  for 
their  services  as  guides ;  and  to  other  fHends  who  have  contributed  to 
render  the  meeting  so  attractive  and  interesting. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Resident  Members : — Kathan 
P.  Meldrum,  of  Beverly ;  James  Bartlett,  of  Wenham ;  Warren  Ordvay, 
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of  Bradford;  Moses  Howe,  Austin  P.  Nichols,  and  James  Gale^  of  Ha- 
TerhiU. 


Monday,  July  16,  1866.    Regoiar  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Resident  Members :  — John 

Mnllen  and  Thomdike  D.  Hodges,  of  Salem ;    Thomas  Scott  Abbott 

and  Edwin  Genn,  of  Beverly;  William  L.  Weston  and  John  H.  Sears, 

of  Danyers. 


Thursday,  August  2,  1866.    Field  Meeting  at  Manchester. 

This  meeting  was  very  largely  attended.  The  morning  was  spent 
as  usual  in  rambles  to  the  various  interesting  localities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  botanists  sought  the  woods,  which  here  olTer  one  of 
the  finest  resorts  for  their  researches.  Another  party  went  to  **  Kettle 
Cove,"  which  presents  much  of  Geological  interest,  and  other  parties 
to  the  ponds ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  were  attracted  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  **  Eagle  Rock  "  and  the  several  fine  beaches  offered  great 
attractions.  The  *  *  Musical  Sands,"  which  are  situated  on  part  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Old  Neck  Beach,"  were  visited  by  many,  and  consid- 
erable interest  was  manifested  in  this  rare  and  singular  phenomenon. 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  "  Cruise  of  the  Betsey;  or,  A  Summer  Ramble 
among  the  Hebrides,"  p.  76,  describes  a  phenomenon  so  similar  to  the 
one  observed  on  the  beach  in  Manchester,  that  we  cannot  give  a  better 
description  of  our  **  Musical  Suids  "  than  copy  the  account  of  his.  "  I 
was  turning  aside  this  sand  of  the  Oolite,  so  curiously  reduced  to  its 
original  state,  and  marking  how  nearly  the  recent  shells  that  lay  em- 
bedded in  it  resembled  the  extinct  ones  that  had  lain  in  it  so  long  be- 
fore, when  I  became  aware  of  a  peculiar  sound  that  it  yielded  to  the 
tread,  as  my  companions  paced  over  it.  I  struck  it  obliquely  with  my 
foot,  where  the  surface  lay  dry  and  incoherent  in  the  sun,  and  the 
sound  elicited  was  a  shrill,  sonorous  note,  somewhat  resembling  that 
produced  by  a  waxed  thread,  when  tightened  between  the  teeth  and 
the  hand,  and  tipped  by  the  nail  of  the  forefinger.  I  walked  over  it, 
striking  it  obliquely  at  each  step*  and  with  every  blow  the  shrill  note 
was  repeated.  My  companions  joined  me ;  and  we  performed  a  con- 
cert, in  which,  if  we  could  boast  of  but  little  variety  In  the  tones  pro- 
duced, we  might  at  least  challenge  all  Europe  for  an  instrument  of  the 
kind  which  produced  them.  It  seemed  less  wonderful  Uiat  there  should 
be  music  in  the  granite  of  Memnon,  than  in  the  loose  Oolitic  sand  of 
the  Bay  of  Laig.  As  we  marched  over  the  drier  tracts,  an  Incessant 
tooo,  iooo,  tooo,  rose  from  the  surfoce,  that  might  be  heard  In  the  calm 
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some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  away ;  and  we  found  that  where  a  damp 
Beml*coherent  stratum  lay  at  the  depth  of  three  or  foor  inches  beneath, 
and  all  was  dry  and  incoherent  above,  the  tones  were  loudest  and  sharp- 
est, and  most  easily  evoked  by  the  foot.  Oar  discovery — for  I  tmst 
I  may  regard  it  as  snch — adds  a  third  locality  to  two  previously  known 
ones,  in  which  what  may  be  termed  the  musical  sand — no  unmeet 
counterpart  to  the  ^*  singing  water"  of  the  tale — has  now  been  found. 
And  as  the  island  of  Elgg  is  considerably  more  accessible  than  Jabel 
Nakousy  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  or  Beg-Bawan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cabul, 
there  must  be  facilities  presented  through  the  discovery  which  did  not 
exist  hitherto,  for  examining  the  phenomenon  in  acoustics  which  it 
exhibits, — a  phenomenon,  it  may  be  added,  which  some  of  our  great- 
est  masters  of  the  science  have  confessed  their  inability  to  explain." 

At  one  o'clock  the  party  reassembled  at  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Baptist  Society,  and,  after  the  collation,  adjourned  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  where  the  regular  meeting  was  organized  at  two  o'clock,  with 
Vice  President  Goodell  In  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  voluntary  on  the  organ  and  singing 
by  the  church  choir. 

After  the  reading  of  the  records  of  the  last  meeting,  letters  were 
'  announced  flrom  the  following :  — 

Henry  d*  Aligny,  Houghton,  Mich. ;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Boston ;  Capt. 
A.  Hyatt,  New  York ;  T.  A.  Cheney,  Havana,  N.  Y. ;  New  Orleans  Acad- 
emy of  Science  (July  8) ;  Horace  Mann,  Cambridge ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood, 
jr.,  Philadelphia;  C.  J.  Maynard,  NewtonvlUe;  Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes.  Port- 
land; Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  Newburyport  (July  9);  E.  S.  Morse,  Port- 
land, Me. ;  Surgeon  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  (July  10) ; 
A.  M.  Edwards,  New  York ;  John  Bartlett  (July  12) ;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder, 
Boston;  T.  A.  Cheney,  Watkins,  N.  Y.  (July  13);  John  H.  Thomson, 
New  Bedford  (July  14);  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College;  Dr.  B.  G. 
Wilder,  Boston  (July  16) ;  E.  S.  Morse,  Portland,  Me.  (July  17) ;  B. 
F.  Molln,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  W.  D.  Hartman,  Westchester,  Pa.  (Julv 
18) ;  Prof.  E.  J.  Pickett,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  T.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester 
(July  19) ;  W.  L.  Weston,  Danvers ;  Warren  Ordway,  Bradford  (July 
20) ;  W.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College  (Ju- 
ly 22) ;  Dr.  S.  C.  Williams,  Silver  Springs,  Pa. ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard, 
Boston;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Boston;  W.  H.  Dall,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
H.  A.  Cutting,  Lunenburgh,  Vt. ;  A.  P.  Nichols,  HaverhlU;  Maine  His- 
torical Society  (July  28) ;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Boston ;  American  Anti- 
quarian Society;  Solomon  Lincoln,  Boston;  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  (July  24) ;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Boston ;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Augus- 
ta, Me. ;  W.  W.  Butterfleld,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  J.  P.  Haskell,  Mar- 
blehead ;  Corporation  of  Yale  College  (July  27) ;  E.  S.  Morse,  Portland, 
Me. ;  T.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester  (July  28) ;  Prof.  E.  J.  Pickett,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. ;  P.  R.  Uhler,  Cambridge ;  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa ; 
F.  S.  Pease,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (July  30) ;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  South  Yar- 
mouth ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  Boston ;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me. ;  Mrs. 
P.  A.  Hanaford,  Boston ;  Moses  Howe,  Haverhill ;  Franklin  Haven,  Bos- 
ton (Aug.  1). 
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Donations  to  the  Musenm  and  Library  were  announced, 
llie  Superintendent  read  the  following  commnnication,  by  title : 
*'U9i  of  Birds  observed  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  by  Thomas  McJlwraith,'^ 
Referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  chair,  after  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  history  and  objects 
of  the  Institute,  invited  Vice  President  S.  P.  Fowler  to  report  upon  his 
observations  in  the  woods  of  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Fowler  gave  a  general  account  of  the  trees  he  had  noticed  in 
the  woods,  mentioning  in  particular  several  kinds  of  Oaks,  Birches, 
Maples,  American  Mountain  Ash,  the  celebrated  Magnolia,  and  a  Sas- 
saftas  tree  that  was  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference,  and  which 
be  thought  was  the  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  the  state. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Phippen  followed  with  an  account  of  the  plants  on  the 
table,  calling  special  attention  to  the  very  beautiful  Pond  Lilies  which 
had  been  collected  in  the  pond  at  Kettle  Cove,  and  which  were  remarka- 
ble for  their  rose  tint. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  gave  a  short  account  of  the  Dog-fish,  large 
numbers  of  dead  ones  fh>m  which  the  livers  had  been  taken  having 
been  found  washed  up  on  the  beach.  The  Dog-fish  has  now  become 
important  with  the  fishermen  on  account  of  the  oil  which  is  obtained 
fh>m  their  livers.  At  Cape  Cod  this  fish  is  also  used  for  ftiel,  after  hav- 
ing been  dried,  and  burns  with  great  freedom,  the  whole  fish  being  very 
oily.  This  species  brings  forth  living  young,  one  of  which,  taken  fh)m 
the  mother,  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  flresh- water  sponges  which  he  had  collected  in 
Kettle  Cove  Pond,  and  described  their  compound  structure,  showing 
that  they  were  composed  of  numerous  minute  single-celled  animals  or 
Monads.  These  Monads  having,  for  such  minute  creatures,  a  remarka- 
bly complicated  organization ;  being  possessed  of  a  pulsating  vesicle, 
the  analogue  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  a  portion  of  the  body,  which 
might  be  defined  as  a  mouth.  These  fstcts  had  recently  been  discovered 
by  Prof.  H.  J.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mi- 
croscopists  in  the  country,  who  had  by  his  recent  researches  thus 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  sponges  are  not  plants  but  true  animals, 
and  that  though  among  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  they 
exhibit  the  tendency,  which  is  observed  in  all  animals,  to  develop  a 
cephalic  portion,  or  a  head. 

Bfr.  Hyatt  also  spoke  of  another  discovery  made  by  Prof.  Clark, 
who  had  shown  that  the  amoeba,  a  mere  drop  of  sentient  animal  Jelly, 
also  possessed  one  portion  of  its  Jelly-like  body  which  was  peculiarly 
marked,  and  always  preceded  the  rest  of  the  body,  ^  thus  showing  a 
tendency  to  Cephalization. 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Rantonl  alluded  to  the  completion  cf  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph, and,  after  a  few  appropriate  observations,  offered  the  fbHowIng 
preamble  and  resolutions : — 

The  past  week  has  been  marked  by  a  scientific  erent,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Telegraphic  Communication  across  the  bed  of  the  Athmtic 
Ocean,  of  such  grand  Import,  —  so  fUU  of  hope  and  encouragement,  — 
so  great  a  step  in  the  onward  and  upward  march  of  human  destiny, 
lajrlng  civilization  under  new  obligations  to  science,— that  it  cannot  be 
suffered  by  the  Institute  to  pass  without  a  grateAil  recognition.  Be  it 
therefore 

Besolvedt  That  we  recall  with  pride,  to-day,  that  Franklin,  who 
linked  his  name  with  the  first  practical  researches  into  the  nature  of 
the  electric  fiuid,  demonstrating  its  magnetic  qualities  and  its  Identity 
witii  lightning,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts ;  that  Morse,  the  fkther 
of  the  present  world-embracing  system  of  communicating  intelligence 
by  the  aid  of  that  force,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts;  and  it  was 
well  that  Field,  another  son  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  so  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  success  of  that  great  enterprise  which  has  at  last 
interpreted,  as  with  the  finger  of  the  lightnings,  the  mystery  of  Solo- 
mon :  ''  For,  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  the  fire  had  more  fbrce 
in  the  water  — it  bumeth  even  in  the  midst  of  water — for  Thou  hast 
made  a  way  In  the  sea,  and  a  safe  path  in  the  waves." 

Besolvedy  That  the  Essex  Institute  felicitates  all  those  whose  ftiith 
in  Science,  long  and  sorely  tried  but  never  wavering,  has  been  reward- 
ed by  this  auspicious  and  seemingly  satisfactory  result. 

The  Chairman,  observing  that  several  distinguished  visitors,  of 
national  reputation,  were  present,  expressed  the  h(^)e  that  they  would 
favor  the  meeting  with  some  remarks  on  a  subject  of  such  commanding 
importance,  having  such  a  direct  bearing  upon  international  interests, 
and  called  upon  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  respond. 

The  Chief  Justice,  after  some  humorous  allusions  to  those  who  ac- 
companied him,  mentioned  that  he  was  retained  as  counsel  in  one  of 
the  earliest  Patent  cases  growing  out  of  the  invention  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph.  At  that  time  he  studied  the  subject  very  minutely,  and  he 
proceeded  to  give  a  brief  and  very  interesting  outline  of  the  history  of 
this  science  and  its  application  as  it  occurred  to  his  recollection.  He 
closed  with  the  remark  that  Divine  Providence  calls  upon  some  men  to 
prepare  the  way  for  progress  In  civilization,  and  that  all  great  discov- 
eries follow  the  successive  aggregation  of  several  minds,  each  contrib- 
uting an  essential  link  in  the  great  chain  of  progress. 

Mi^.  Gen.  Butler  was  next  introduced,  and  after  some  complimen- 
tary allusions  to  the  Chief  Justice,  who,  he  said,  had  so  exhausted  the 
subject  of  the  Telegraph  that  nothing  remained  for  him  to  say.  General 
Butler  remarked  that  the  wants  of  the  fhture  progress  of  civilization 
were  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention.  The  first  was  a  speedier  mode 
of  transit,  alluding  to  the  attempts  lately  made  for  the  navigation  of 
the  air,  and  it  seems  probable  that  where  so  many  minds  are  employed 
on  this  problem,  some  good  results  should  be  obtained,  and  that  many 
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of  the  difScnlties  were  now  snrmoanted  in  the  machines  already  con- 
structed or  in  process  of  construction.  He  then  spoke  of  a  ma6hine 
for  registering  the  expressions  of  the  human  voice ;  forty  wires  were 
to  be  suspended  before  the  speaker,  each  correspondent  to  one  of  the 
forty  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  attuned  to  different  key-notes.  Each 
different  sound  uttered  would  produce  a  vibration  upon  one  of  these 
wires,  striking  its  *'  ftindamental  note,**  and  would  produce  no  effect 
upon  the  other  wires.  The  effect  would  be  communicated  by  electricity 
to  a  machine  for  setting  types,  thus  the  remarks  of  a  speaker  would 
be  transferred  immediately  IVom  speech  to  type. 

The  hour  having  now  arrived  for  a4joumment  in  order  to  reach 
the  return  train  seasonably,  there  was  no  time  for  forther  addresses, — 
a  fiict  much  regretted,  as  there  were  several  eloquent  gentlemen  pres- 
ent who  would  have  made  remarks  had  time  permitted. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Rantoul  were  seconded  by  Gen.  H. 
K.  Oliver,  and  unanimously  adopted. ' 

Mr.  Charles  Davis,  of  Beverly,  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  due  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  First  Congregational  Society,  and  the  First  Baptist 
Society,  for  the  use  of  their  house  and  vestry  during  the  meeting  this 
day ;  and  also  to  Thomas  P.  Gentlee,  John  Price,  John  Lee,  A.  W.  Jew- 
ett,  William  Russ,  Nehemiah  Marshall,  Walter  Y.  Crafts,  David  Elm* 
baU,  Nathan  P.  Meldrum,  John  Little,  Thomas  W.  Slade,  Claudius  B. 
Hoyt,  and  Abraham  Goldsmith,  for  their  assistance  and  attentions  to 
the  members  and  fHends  of  the  Institute  present  with  us  this  day. 


T^HUBSDAY,  August  9,  1866.    Adjourned  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Rev.  G.  D.  Wildes  in  the  chair. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  read  for  the 
second  time. 

The  Superintendent  submitted  the  following  amendment  to  the 
By-Laws. 

Chapter  III.  Departments.  Paragraphs  one  and  two  to  be  so 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  sections  of  Archceologpt  Protozoa,  and 
Microscopy,  as  to  read  as  follows :  — 

The  Historical  Department  shall  be  divided  into  four  sections : 
1,  ArchCBologjf ;  2,  Ethnology;  8,  Manuscripts;  4,  Fine  Arts. 

The  Natural  History  Department  into  eleven  sections:  1, 
Otology;  2,  Mineralogy ;  S,  Paloeontology ;  4,  Botany;  5,  Comparative 
Anatomy;  Q,VerUbrata;  7,  Articulata;  S,MoUusca;  9,  Hadiata;  10, 
Protozoa  ;  II,  Microscopy. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  was  elected  a  Curator  of  Articulata  and 
Badiata. 
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Alpheos  Hyatt  was  elected  a  Ciirator  of  Palasontology  and  Protozoa, 
George  Peabody  Bussell  was  elected  a  Curator  of  Arthaology, 
The  foOowiiig  amendment  to  By-Laws  was  adopted :  — 

Any  Corresponding  Member,  taking  np  his  residence  in  the  County, 
becomes  a  Resident  Member. 

Arthur  M.  Edwards,  of  New  York,  and  Hiram  A.  Catting,  of  Lq- 
nenborg,  Vt.,  were  eiected  Corresponding  Members. 

Monday,  August  18,  1866.    Regular  Meeting. 
Andrew  Lackey,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
.Samuel  L.  Caldwell  and  Reuben  A.  Guild,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
George  H.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge ;  Brad- 
ford Kingman,  of  North  Bridgewater;  and  William  H.  Dall,  of  San 
|*rancisco,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members. 


Tuesday,  August  28,  1866.    Field  Meeting  at  Salisbury  Beach. 

By  inyitation  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Horticultural  Society, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Salisbury  Beach  this  day.  The.  weather  was 
admirably  suited  for  an  excursion  of  this  character,  and  nearly  four 
hundred  persons  Arom  Salem  and  yicinity  attended  the  meeting,  the 
number  being  increased  to  upwards  of  two  thousand,  by  persons  inter- 
ested trom  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  who  arrived  in  vehicles 
of  all  description.  Leaving  the  cars  at  the  East  Salisbury  station,  a 
walk  or  ride  of  Arom  two  to  three  miles  brought  the  Salem  party  to 
the  famous  Salisbury  Beach,  which  fh>nts  the  broad  Atlantic,  ajnd  af- 
fords a  splendid  drive- way  of  hard  level  road,  for  seven  miles  trom  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac  to  Hampton  River.  The  Beach  is  held  6y  a 
Company  of  Commissioners,  under  a  grant  ftrom  the  General  Court 
made  within  ten  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  they  leave 
suitable  lots  to  parties  who  wish  to  build.  There  is  now  a  Hotel  and 
several  houses,  and  the  Beach  Village  is  constantly  Increasing,  and  will 
eventually  become  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  as  the  beach  Is  hardly 
equalled  along  the  whole  coast  in  those  qualities  legitimately  belonging 
to  sea-side  resorts. 

After  passing  the  forenoon  in  rambling  about  the  beach  and  the 
woods  in  its  vicinity,  reftreshments  were  partaken  of  in  two  private 
houses  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute,  the  Beach 
people  kindly  providing  a  good  chowder  and  other  substantials. 

At  two  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  ft*ont  of  the  res- 
idence of  W.  W.  Huse,  Esq.,  to  whom  the  Institute  are  under  obliga- 
tions for  many  kind  attentions  during  the  day. 
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vice  President  Fowler  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  records  of  the  last  meeting,  letters  were 
announced  as  received  ft'om :  — 

Capt.  A«  Hyatt,  Boston  Society  of  Nat.  Hlstoiy  (Aug.  6) ;  Prof. 
D.  S.  Sheldon,  Burlington,  Iowa ;  Dr.  A.  Kellogg,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
S.  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me.;  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Salem  (Aug.  8); 
Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  Yale  College;  Matthews  and  Robinson,  Boston; 
Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provlncetown ;  John  Best,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  T.  A. 
Cheney,  Watkins,  N.  Y.;  W.  A.  Smith,  Worcester;  W.  C.  Blnqey, 
Amesbury ;  A.  H.  Bullock,  Worcester;  Corporation  of  Harvard  College ; 
Trustees  of  Boston  Public  Library  (Aug.  9) ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrlll,  Yale 
College ;  N.  Vickary,  Lynn  (Aug.  10) ;  J.  H.  Thomson,  New  Bedford 
(Aug.  11) ;  C.  A.  Emeiy,  Springfield;  T,  Mcllwraith,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ; 
F.  Poole,  Sduth  Danvers  (Aug.  13) ;  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  Burlington, 
Iowa ;  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History  (Aug.  14) ;  H.  A.  Cutting, 
Lunenburg,  Vt. ;  C.  J.  Maynard,  Newtonvllle;  Temple  Prime,  New 
York  (Aug.  IB);  Dr.  Wm.  Sharswood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John  6. 
Whittier,  Amesbury  (Aug.  20) ;  Dr  E.  W.  Hubbard,  Tottenville,  N.  Y. ; 
R.  E.  C.  Steams,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  American  Antiquarian  Society 
(Aug.  23);  Frank  Stratton,  Natlck;  E.  T.  Cox,  New  Harmony,  Ind. ; 
B.  O.  Peirce,  Boston ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Edwin  Bick- 
nell,  Boston ;  Charles  Nauman,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  W.  W.  T.  Butterfield, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (Aug.  24) ;  J.  H.  Hlchcox,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph 
Blake,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. ;  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  HaverhUl ;  W.  C.  Bln- 
ney,  Amesbury  (Aug.  27) ;  John  G.  Whittier,  Amesbury ;  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society  (Aug.  28). 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  reported  upon  the  result  of  the  zoologi- 
cal party.  The  collections  were  principally  obtained  during  the  walk 
Arom  East  Salisbury  station  to  the  Beach,  and  consisted  of  several 
Insects,  salamanders,  &c.  He  then  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  salamander,  the  mode  of  development,  and  the  most 
prominent  differences  of  this  and  the  allied  families  of  reptiles.  Some 
oak  galls,  placed  upon  the  table,  suggested  some  appropriate  and  Inter- 
esting remarks  upon  the  species  of  Insects  that  cause  this  peculiar 
growth. 

G.  D.  Phlppen  spoke  of  the  botanical  collections,  prominent  among 
which  were  the  Llatrls  scariosa,  a  beautlftil  flower,  somewhat  resem- 
bling, In  its  general  appearance,  a  thistle,  though  not  allied  to  that 
family. 

Charles  K.  Stevens  described  the  magnificent  microscope  which 
Mr.  Hose  kindly  exhibited  to  the  company. 

W.  C.  Blnney,  Esq.,  of  Amesbury,  being  called  upon,  expressed  the 
gratification  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Horticultural  Society,  in 
having  this  opportunity  to  welcome  the  Essex  Institute  and  their  friends 
to  Salisbury  Beach,  and  hoped  that  they  would  enjoy  themselves  and 
be  amply  compensated. 
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Dr.  G.  B.  LoriDg,  of  Salem,  recalled  some  of  the  incidents  in  the 
earlj  history  of  this  town,  allnding  to  a  session  of  the  General  Court 
being  held  here,  in  order  to  settle  the  boundary  question  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire ;  also  to  the  flimous  **  Essex  Result" 
signed  by  a  citizen  of  Salisbuiy  in  the  Revolutionary  times,  '*  Hon.  Caleb 
Cnshing,"  a  name  that  has  been  prominent  in  our  annals  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  then  alluded  to  this  Meeting  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
and  gave  a  veiy  graphic  account  of  the  scenes  witnessed  by  a  drop 
of  water  during  its  passage  A:om  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  down  the 
Mississippi,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  Stream  into  the 
broad  Atlantic,  thence  taken  into  the  air  by  eyaporatlop  and  borne 
along  to  the  land,  and  then  to  perform  another  voyage  of  like  charac- 
ter. 

Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill,  gave  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  '<  Chemistry  of  the  Sea,"  stating  that  the  excessive  saline 
condition  of  the  ocean  is  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  large  bod- 
ies of  salt  in  close  proximity,  or  somewhere  within  reach  of  streams 
Howing  into  the  ocean ;  and  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  Is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  soluble  substances  found  on  our 
earth,  it  consequently  predominates  in  sea-water.  But  while  it  is  the 
most  abundant,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
valuable  substance  carried  into  the  sea.  In  quantity  after  salt  come 
certain  combinations  of  magnesia,  next  salts  of  lime,  the  carbonate 
held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  then  small  quantities  of 
potash  and  oxide  of  iron,  and,  lastly,  a  trace  of  a  most  remarkable 
body,  iodine.  Dr.  Nichols  then  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  iodine,  soda,  and  potash  are  obtained  ttom  sea-plants,  and  showed 
how  man  was  indebted  to  the  Mollusks  and  the  Polyps  for  lime  and 
marble. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Nichols  were  most  instructive,  and  we  call 
attention  to  his  paper  on  this  subject  published  in  the  Boston  Journal 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy ,  of  November  1,  1866,  where  the  matter  is 
treated  in  detail. 

Mi^or  Moses  Baton,  Jr.,  of  South  Hampton,  N.  H.,  welcomed  the 
Institute,  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding 
officer,  and  tendered  the  hospitalities  of  the  place. 

W.  H.  B.  Currier,  Esq.  of  Salisbury,  and  editor  of  the  <*  Villager," 
expressed  a  great  interest  in  the  Institute,  and  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  their  meetings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Walton  the  following  vote  was  passed  :  — 

Besolvtdt  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be  presented  to 
the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Horticultural 
Society,  and  to  W.  C.  Binney,  Esq.,  Hon.  Benjamin  Evans,  Wm.  H.  B. 
Currier,  Esq.,  W.  W.  Hues,  Esq.,  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury ;  to  Mtjor 
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Moses  Eftton,  jr.,  of  South  Hampton,  President  of  the  East  Salisbury 
Plank  Road  Corporation ;  and  to  other  Mends  who  have  contributed 
to  the  interest  of  our. meeting  to-day. 

Tlie  meeting  then  acyoumed  to  meet  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute 
the  next  day  at  noon. 


Wkdnbsiiay.  August  29.  1866.    AcUoumed  Meeting. 
H.  P.  KiiKPAHn,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Seabury  F.  Rogers  and  William  Pousland,  of  Salem,  were  elected 
Resident  Members. 


Fkiday.  Skimkmbku  14,  1806.     Field  Meeting  at  Gloucester. 

The  Field  Meeting,  so  often  prevented  by  unpropitions  weather, 
was  held  at  Gloucester  tills  day.  The  attendance  was  quite  large, 
about  live  hundred  persons  arriving  by  the  cars,  and  many  more  by 
private  conveyances.  The  morning  was  occupied  In  excursions  in  the 
pastures,  woods,  and  ou  the  sea-shore,  in  search  of  specimens;  or  in 
visits  to  various  historical  memorials.  At  noon  a  large  party  assem* 
bleil  at  the  Town  Hall  and  partook  of  refreshments ;  the  citizens  kindly 
providing  hot  colfec,  tea,  and  other  luxuries. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Independent  Christian 
Church,  and  was  called  to  order  soon  after  two  o'clock. 
Vice  President  Goodfxl  in  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  tlie  recoitls  of  the  last  meeting  were  omitted,  and 
the  !>onations  to  the  I-lbrary  and  Museum  were  announced. 

Letters  were  aimounced  from  — 

U.  W.  Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Justin  Hinds.  Salem;  Massachu 
setts  Historical  Society;  Maine  Historical  Society;  Iowa  State  Histor- 
ical Society  (Aug.  29);  Dr.  B.  Pickman,  Rye,  N.  H.;  Dr.  A.  S.  Pack- 
ard,  Brunswick,  Me.;  T.  Apolcon  Cheney,  Wutkins,  N.  Y.;  C.  A. 
Reckfoni,  Gloucester;  G.  Peabody  Russell,  Salem  (Aug.  81);  W.  F. 
Goodwin;  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society;  Nantucket  Athenaium 
(Sept.  1);  Moses  Strong,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Jolin  Janes,  Snlem;  Hor- 
ace Mann,  Cambridge;  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown  (Sept.  4); 
Bdwin  Bicknel,  Boston  (Sept.  6);  E.  8.  Morse,  Porj;land,  Me.;  E. 
Snffert,  Havana,  Cuba;  A.  B.  Ashby,  Newburyport;  W.  W.  V.  Rosa, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  (Sept.  6);  Prof.  J.  Zingley,  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Pa.;  C.  A.  Beckford,  Gloucester  (Sept.  8);  Horace  Mann, 
Cambridge;  Prof.  H.  Allen,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  E.  Chase, 
Holyoke;  A.  M.  Edwards,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  George  F.  Calef,  York 
Institute,  Saco,  Me.  (Sept.  9);  Prof.  S.  F.  Balrd,  Wood's  Hole;  The 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  F.  Haven,  Jr., 
Beverly  Farms  (Sept.  12);  W.  J.  Beal,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Capt. 
N.  E.  Atwood,  Boston  (Sept.  13). 

The  chair  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  eariy  settlement  of 
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Cape  Ann,  and  exhibited  the  origliial  charter  of  the  Colonists.  Thi» 
charter  or  original  indenture  was  made  the  first  daj  of  January,  1628^ 
between  Lord  Sheffield  on  the  one  part,  and  Robert  Cnshman  and  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  themselves  and  associates,  on  the  other  part,  assign- 
ing land  at  Cape  Ann  for  a  fishing  colony.  J.  Wiugate  Thornton,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  who  presented  this  valuable  parchment  document  to  the 
Institute  some  two  or  three  years  since,  has  ably  shown  in  his  work 
entitled  '*The  Landing  at  Cape  Ann,'*  that  Massachusetts  begins  her 
history  not  at  Salem,  nor  under  the  patronage  of  the  organization 
which  obtained  the  charter  of  March,  1627-8,  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1624,  at  Cape  Ann,  where  the  colony  was  established  under  the 
authority  of  this,  her  first  charter, — and  that  Roger  Couant,  the 
leader  of  this  settlement,  was  the  first  Governor. 

Mr.  Goodell  also  read  a  letter  Arom  Mr.  Thornton,  in  which  he 
8ays : — 

*'  The  labor  of  Roqer  Conant  was,  in  its  time,  obscure,  so  is  that 
of  the  architect ;  yet,  if  the  latter  be  memorable  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  Cathedral,  should  not  the  glory  of  this  living  temple,  the  Com- 
monwealth, awaken  veneration  for  Conant,  who  *  conceiving  In  his 
mind'  the  grand  thought  of  a  colony  *on  account  of  religion,'  and 
•willing  to  begin'  would  *not  desert'  it  in  the  day  of  extremity,  but 
as  leader  of  the  forlorn  hope  *  waited  the  Providence  of  God,'  and  suc- 
ceeded as  we  now  testify  I  What  higher  conception,  what  nobler  ori- 
gin, could  we  wish  for  our  Commonwealth  ?  And  shall  not  truth  and 
gratitude  cherish  the  memory  of  him  whose  generous  mind  *  con- 
ceived,' and  whose  mighty  Christian  faith  efi'ectually  opened  the  way 
for  succeeding  generations?  Tracing  back  the  historical  links  of  the 
Commonwealth  we  find  the  first  in  the  hands  of  Roger  Conant.  If  the 
record  be  at  all  faded  by  time,  it  is  our  grateM  duty  to  renew  it." 

Hon.  John  J.  Babson,  of  Gloucester,  was  called  on  and  made  some 
Interesting  remarks  concerning  the  history  of  the  town.  He  thought 
ft  remarkable  that  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  should  have 
elapsed  after  the  discovery  of  America  before  any  prominent  point 
Trom  Monhegan  to  Cape  Cod  should  be  discovered.  It  was  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus  before  Cape  Cod  was 
discovered,  and  twelve  years  afterwards,  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  eight 
men,  coasting  along  the  coast,  discovered  Cape  Ann,  and  named  it 
after  a  Turkish  damsel  who  befrtended  him  in  his  distress,  Tragabig- 
zanda.  It  seems  strange  that  twelve  years  should  have  elapsed  after 
Plymouth  was  discovered  before  they  should  have  known  anything  of 
this  excellent  harbor  just  across  the  bay.  It  is  not  wonderttd  at  that 
season,  that  they  should  have  found  Plymouth,  but  had  they  coasted 
around  the  bay  at  all,  and  discovered  this  harbor,  so  much  better  for 
all  their  purposes,  they  would  have  settled  here.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  original  settlement  of  the  cape  was  the  result  of  ai\  accident.    The 
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flahing  company  who  were  at  first  sent  here  for  Ashing  only,  after- 
wards combined  fishing  and  agricnltore.  Two  ships  were  sent ;  one 
pat  back,  the  other  arrived  at  Monhegan.  From  there  they  came  here, 
into  oar  hariior  andoabtedly ;  boats  were  sent  oat  to  oar  present  fish> 
ing  grounds;  and  secured  a  fare,  when  the  ship  went  to  Bilboa.  She 
left  here  seren  men,  on  Stage  Fort,  and  these  men  were  increased  the 
neit  year  by  some  ten  or  fifteen  more.  Cnshman  and  Winslow,  of 
the  Plymonth  colony  went  to  England,  secured  a  charter  for  this  prov- 
ince, chartered  a  ship  and  came  over  to  this  locality.  Whether  the 
two  companies  united  or  not  we  cannot  tell,  —  and  it  is  not  certain 
how  this  charter  was  regarded  by  either  of  the  colonies. 

The  later  history  of  the  town  is  not  important.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Gloucester  was  first  settled  by  formers.  'Salem 
was  the  first  fishing  town,  afterwards  followed  by  Marblehead,  and 
subsequently  Gloucester  became  a  fishing  mart,  and  now  leads  the 
world. 

The  people  of  the  town  sufl!bred  greatly  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  They  depended  on  what  they  could  draw  ftrom  the  water,  which 
was  entirely  cut  oflT,  and  they  could  not  raise  enough  Arom  the  land  to 
subsist  the  people,  consequently  many  of  the  people  were  supported 
by  charity. 

Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  inquired  why  the  town  was  called 
Gloucester,  saying  that  ^^cester*'  means  camp,  but  he  had  not  heard 
what  '*Glon"  signified. 

Mr.  Babson  answered,  that  Arom  the  best  infbrmation  received  the 
the  town  was  named  after  the  city  of  Gloucester,  in  England,  ftrom 
which  place  some  of  our  early  settlers  came.  Mr.  Babson  drew  a  par- 
allel between  the  city  of  Gloucester,  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Severn,  and  our  rock-bound  coast.  In  regard  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word  he  thought  It  was  derived  fh>m  the  Welch  word  *  Gleaw,'  the 
name  of  a  chieftain,  and  the  Latin  word  ^costra,'  camp  or  fortification. 

Mr.  Goodell  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Salisbury. 

Mr.  R.  8.  Rantoul  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Codfish  in  Massa- 
chusetts history,  which  was  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 
(Printed  in  the  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  viii.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  spoke  of  the  Codfish  anatomically  considered, 
and  explained  how  it  diflbred  fh>m  the  Mackerel,  Cunner,  and  other 
fishes  which  he  exhibited. 

Capt.  N.  E.  At  wood,  of  Provlncetown,  was  introduced,  and  spoke 
of  the  diflTerent  names  and  habits  of  fish.  Many  fishes  of  no  marketa- 
ble value  are  known  by  different  names  at  various  places. 

We  find  the  codfish  extending  over  a  larger  geographical  range 
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than  many  other  species.  In  Europe  every  part  of  this  flsh  is  used : 
the  sounds  to  make  glue ;  the  bones  pounded  up  and  fed  to  cattle. 

On  our  coast  the  codfish  differ  in  size ;  probably  fWiro  their  differ- 
ent ages.  They  are  not  a  migratory  fish,  like  mackerel,  but  are  some- 
where on  our  coast  every  mouth  in  the  year.  At  Cape  Cod  we  find 
them  in  shoal  water,  following  the  bait ;  as  the  weather  get«  warmer, 
we  find  them  in  deeper  water.  Before  trawl-fishing  was  introduced 
Into  Massachusetts  waters  we  caught  but  few  haddock ;  we  didn't 
suppose  they  were  there,  but  when  we  used  the  trawl,  we  caught  nearly 
all  haddock.  In  dressing  the  fish  we  found  mud  and  shells  in  the 
haddock,  but  none  in  the  stomach  of  the  cod.  showing  that  the  had- 
dock lives  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  cod.  The  practice  of  trawling 
has  not  tended  to  decrease  the  supply  of  haddock,  as  was  feared. 
The  codfish  lives  to  a  considerable  age,  and  the  supply  is  almost  inex- 
haustible. 

Capt.  Atwood  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of 
the  mackerel.  The  earliest  large  mackerel  are  the  spawning  fish, 
and  these  will  not  bite  until  after  they  have  deposited  their  spawn ; 
they  are  often  caught  in  nets,  but  will  not  take  the  hook.  Later  in 
the  season  other  mackerel  come  in  and  take  more  readily  to  the  hook. 
Mackerel  grow  to  maturity  in  three  or  four  years.  The  difference 
In  the  cull  of  mackerel  denotes  a  year's  growth.  No  two  men  acquaint- 
ed with  the  matter  would  disagree  on  the  cull  of  mackerel,  the  line  of 
demarkation  is  so  well  defined. 

The  captain  gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  experi- 
ences in  taking  mackerel,  and  a  variety  of  information  concerning  the 
habits  of  this  fish.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  he  said  that  mackerel  in- 
habited all  depths  of  water. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt  gave  an  account  of  his  morning  researches 
among  the  piles  under  the  wharves  of  the  harbor ;  exhibiting  portions 
of  bark  taken  fW)m  the  piles  which  were  covered  with  the  young,  or 
hydroid  state  of  Jelly-fishes,  and  described  the  development  of  these 
singular  animals. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morse  explained  the  structure  of  some  fine  Barna- 
cles which  had  been  collected  in  the  harbor. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  the  celebrated  Brazilian  traveller,  related  sev- 
eral interesting  incidents  of  his  experience  in  foreign  lands,  showing 
how  Essex  County  people  are  scattered  over  all  the  world,  and  attrib- 
uted the  Imperial  reception  of  Agassiz  in  Brazil  to  the  impression  first 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  by  the  discovery,  by  one  of  Agas- 
siz's  pupils  A*om  Essex  county,  of  the  singular  habit  of  a  Brazilian 
fish,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Chromids,  which  carries  Its  eggs  in  the 
mouth  until  they  are  hatched. 
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Mr.  C.  M.  Tracy  gave  some  account  of  the  red  granite  of  Glou- 
cester, and  his  remarks  concluded  the  scientific  discussions,  at  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  Field  Meetings  ever  holden  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute. 

There  were  many  gentlemen  present  at  the  meeting  whom  the 
audience  would  have  gladly  listened  to  had  there  been  time ;  among 
ihem  were  John  H.  Shepard,  Librarian  'New  England  Historic-Gene- 
alogical Society-;  Rev.  J.  L.  Sibley,  Librarian  of  Harvard  University: 
Joel  Munsell.  Annalist  of  Albany;  John  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Vurk  Institute,  Saco.  Me.,  and  Richard  Frothingham,  the  historian  of 
Charlestowu. 

Ou  motion  of  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver  it  was  unanimously  — 

Voted^ — That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  given  to  Messrs.  John 
J.  Babson  and  Charles  A.  Beckford,  of  Gloucester,  for  the  very  useful 
and  acceptable  facilities  afforded  us  in  the  general  objects  of  our 
meeting;  to  Charles  E.  Glover,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Gloucester,  for 
allowing  us  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for  our  collation ;  and  to  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Church  for  the  use  thereof  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Sept.  15,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute. 


Saturday,  September  15,  1866.    Adjourned  Meeting. 
H.  F.  King,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Joseph  Conant,  of  Hamilton,  and  Charles  A.  Estes,  of  Salem, 
were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  Skftembkr  17,  1866.    Regular  Meeting. 
Judge  Waters  in  the  chair. 
W.  C.  Binney,  of  Amesbury,  and  Jackson  H.  Sweet,  of  Haverhift, 
were  elected  Resident  Members. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  decease  of  our  Corresponding  Mem 
ber.  Dr.  Gould,  of  Boston,  and  introduced  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Essex  Institute  have  learned  with  deep  regret  the  sudden  de- 
cease of  a  corresponding  member,  Augustus  Addison  Gould,  of 
Boston,  whose  life,  apart  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  has 
been  mainly  devoted  to  scientific  research,  and  whose  genius,  indus- 
try, and  patience  have  won  for  him  an  honored  name  among  the  most 
eminent  Naturalists.    Therefore  — 

Bf solved,  —  That  the  members  of  the  Essex  Institute  deeply  de- 
plore the  loss  of  one  whose  career  of  life  has  been  rendered  brilliant 
by  his  many  and  valuable  contributions  to  science,  and  whose  vast  at- 
tainments have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  profession  In  this 
state,  and  whose  genial  and  kindly  disposition,  and  constancy  of 
friendship  have  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  associates  and 
friends. 
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Jle9oltfedf — That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  an  avthen- 
ticated  copy  of  these  resolves  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
tender  to  them  our  sympathy  and  condolence  in  their  berearement. 


Additions  to  the   Museum  and  Lihsiry  during   July^ 
'   August y  and  September ^  1866. 

TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Baboock,  a.  Lw,  Sherbom.  Skeleton  of  an  Anteater,  fh>m  Suri- 
nam. 

Balcth,  D.  M.,  Salem.  King  Bird  and  a  yonng  Bittern,  IWnn  Sa- 
lem. 

Bartlett,  John,  Haverhill.  Collection  of  Shells,  ftx)m  the  Mer- 
riuiac  River,  and  Ponds  about  Haverhill. 

Brown,  Capt.  Francis,  Salem.    Chimney  Swallow,  fh>m  Salem. 

Co(LCORi>,  MrSw  H.  M.,  South  Danvers.  Two  Rrds,  firom  South 
Danvers. 

Collins,  Charles  H.,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Prionotua  and  Syn- 
ynathtiSy  flrom  Salem  Harbor. 

Cooke,  C,  Salem,  Intestinal  Worms,  from  Seals  and  Porpoise. 
Parasites,  from  the  gills  of  a  Sturgeon.  Collection  of  Beetles,  from 
Manchester. 

Crosby,  Mrs.  A.,  Salem.  Nest  of  the  Bine  Tellow-backed  War- 
bler, ftx>m  West  Bridge  water. 

DoGGETi',  Mrs.  K.  M.,  Chicago,  111.  44  species  of  named  Plants, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

*    DowBRiDOE,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Salem.    A  large  Eel,  weighing  seven 
pounds,  and  measuring  four  feet  in  length,  fr(»n  Cowler*s  Hole,  Salem. 

Emkrton,  J.  H.,  Salem.  Lichens,  ftoxxk  Hamilton.  Collection  of 
Insects,  from  vicinity  of  Salem.  Collection  of  Insects,  from  the  White 
Mountains. 

Felt,  S.  Q.,  Salem.    Fungus,  from  Salem. 

Goldsmith,  Capt.  John,  Salem.  Nuts,  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Hersky,  Capt.  Benj.,  Salem.  Claws  of  a  very  large  Lobster, 
taken  in  Salem  Harbor. 

HiL]«,  B.  D.,  Jr.    Fossils,  from  the  Oil  Region  of  Canada  East. 

Hotchkiss,  Mias  Susan  V.,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Astacus,  from  Lake 
Regis,  N.  Y. 

Hyatt,  Alpheus,  Salem.  Collection  of  Bryozoa  and  Hydroids, 
from  Gloucester.  Collection  of  several  species  of  Polyioa,  ftx)m  We- 
nuchus  Lake,  Lynn. 
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KiMBAiJ*,  fiuiRiDGB,  Wenham.  Specimen  of  a  species  of  Mygal9, 
fjpom  Wenham. 

Kimball,  Miss  Mary,  Salem.  A  large  Beetle,  Arom  Roanoke  Isl- 
and. 

Kino,  Capt.  H.  F.,  Salem.  Specimen  Nest  of  a  Mod  Wasp,  ftrom 
Salem. 

Kino,  Miss  H.  M.,  Salem.    Specimen  of  a  Moth,  fh>m  Salem. 

KiNGSMAN,  Nath'l,  and  Osgood,  Capt.  Crarlbs,  Salem.  Male 
and  Female  Seals,  Ax>m  Ipswich  River,  Bfass. 

Leb,  R.  6.,  Salem.    A  Sea  Worm,  Arom  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

McCaffbby,  Wm.  H.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  Specimen  of  the  Rock 
formed  at  High  Rock  Spring,  and  containing  recent  animals  and  plants 
in  a  fossil  condition. 

Ornk,  Alfrkd,  and  others,  of  Salem.  A  large  Sturgeon,  taken  at 
New  Mills,  Danvers. 

Pkabody,  Alfred  S.,  Salem.  A  valuable  collection  of  Skins  of 
Birds  and  Mammals;  Reptiles  in  alcohol;  dried  Plants,  Shells,  and 
other  specimens,  fh>m  about  Cfq>e  Town,  Africa. 

Perkins,  T.  L.,  Salem.  Embryos  of  the  Dog-flsh  and  a  collection 
of  Insects^  fh>m  Rockport. 

Phippen,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Salem.  A  collection  of  Insects,  Shells,  Co> 
ral,  and  other  specimens,  fh>m  AMca. 

PiCKMAN,  H.  D.,  Salem.  Skin  of  a  Loon,  from  Richardson  Lake, 
Me. 

Poor,  Alfred,  Salem.  33  specimens  of  2  species  of  Wood-boring 
Beetles. 

Porter,  Frederic,  Salem.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Dodder,  from 
Salem. 

Potter,  Danibl,  Salem.  Specimen  of  the  Little  Brown  Bat,  Arom 
Salem. 

PuLsiFER,  Charles,  Salem.  Specimen  of  Prionottts^  from  Salem 
Harbor. 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Been,  Salem.    Mineral,  from  Chili. 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  Salem.  Collection  of  Essex  County  Crustaceans 
and  Insects. 

Putnam,  Mrs.  W.  H.  A.,  Salem.  13  species,  41  specimens  of  Shells, 
from  Caldera,  Chili. 

Scott,  A.  D.,  Salem.    Specimen  of  Sphinx  sp.,  firom  Salem. 

Sears,  John  H.,  Danvers.  A  collection  of  the  Nest  and  Eggs  of 
several  species  of  Essex  County  Birds.  Several  rare  Insects,  fr*om 
Danvers. 

Sheldon,  Prof.  D.  S.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  A  large  and  very  valua- 
ble collection  of  named  Shells  and  Plants,  principally  fr*om  the  West- 
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om  States  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  collection  of  Austrian 
Plants. 

Smith,  F.  A.,  Salem.    Specimen  of  a  Mantis,  IVom  Texas. 

Symonds,  Samuel,  Salem.  A  very  large  Fungous,  ftpom  North 
Salem. 

TowNE,  Charles,  Salem.  Head  of  a  Puffing  Pig,  taken  otf  Swamp- 
scott. 

Tra^k,  Amos,  Danvers.    Nest  of  a  Chimney  Swift,  flrom  Danvers. 

TuTTLK,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Salem.  Specimen  of  Coral,  ftrom  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Upton,  Capt.  Joseph,  Salem.  A  valuable  collection  of  Reptiles, 
Insects,  Crustaceans,  and  MoUusks,  IVom  Sierra  Leone,  West  Coast 
of  AfHca,  and  fh>m  the  West  Indies.    Sponge,  fh>m  Beverly  Harbor. 

Weaver,  Commander  A.  W.,  U.  S.  Navy.  2  Living  Goats,  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Wbbb,  Benj.,  Jr.,  Salem.  Specimen  of  the  Brown  Bat,  from  Salem. 

West,  Wm.  8.,  Salem.    A  collection  of  Insects,  Arom  Salem. 

Wheatland,  Dr.  H.,  Salem.    Parasites,  from  the  gills  of  a  Cod. 

Williams,  H.  L.,  Salem.  A  large  Eel,  from  Cowler's  Hole,  Salem. 
Specimen  of  Talc,  from  Canada. 

Wyman,  Humphrey,  Canada  East.  Fossils,  frt>m  the  Silurian  of 
Canada  West. 

Yale  College,  Cabinet  of.  New.  Haven,  Ct.  A  collection  of 
Echinoderms,  Star-flshes,  Ophiurians,  Corals,  and  MoUusks,  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Panama. 

TO  THE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Abbott,  John,  Beverly.    I.<eaves  from  the  Charter  Oak. 

Allanson,  Lt.  J.  S.,  Marblehead.    Several  Relics  of  the  late  war. 

Carpenter,  J.  S.,  Salem.    ^700  of  Confederate  Notes. 

CONODON,  Miss  Eunice,  New  Bedford.  Revolutionary  Relics,  and 
Relics  of  the  late  war,  from  Virginia. 

Dbnslow,  W.  W.,  New  York.  Revolutionary  Relics,  from  Wash- 
ington Heights. 

FooTE,  Caleb,  Salem.    #10  Confederate  Note. 

FooTE,  Rev.  H.  W.,  Boston.  13  Plaster  MedaUlons;  Seeds  and 
Leaves,  from  various  Historical  places. 

Grant,  Franklin,  Salem.    Relics  of  the  late  war. 

GoLDTHWATTE,  J.  A.,  Salem.  A  collection  of  North  Carolina  Pa^ 
per  Currency. 

LovETT,  Edmunds,  Beverly.  8  Native  Swords,  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa. 
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FiTMAN,  Capt. ,  Salem.    A  Palmetto  Flag. 

Short,  Joskph,  Salem.    Relics  fh>m  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysbarg. 

Tjkknbt,  Gobham  D.,  Georgetown,  Indian  Arrow-head,  Arom 
Geoigetown. 

Wkbb,  Benjabon,  Jr.,  Salem.    Chinese  Toy. 

Williams,  W.  A.,  Salem.  A  number  of  Indian  Implements,  found 
in  an  Indian  Grave  on  Winter  Island,  Salem. 

TO  THE  LIBRARY, 
By  Donation. 
Alley,  John  B.  Report  of  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Coast  Sunrey  Charts,  81,  82,  88.  Monthly  Report  of  Department  of 
Agrienltore  for  June,  1866.  United  States  Eighth  Census,  1860  (Man- 
uflustures),  1  vol.  4to.  United  States  Eighth  Census,  1860  (Agricul- 
tore),  1  vol.  4to.  Congressional  Globe,  First  Session  Thirty-eighth 
Congress,  1868-64,  4  vols.  4to.  Congressional  Globe,  Second  Session 
Thirty-eighth  Congress,  1864-65,  2  vols.  4to. 

Archkr,  Bins.  Fidelia  W.  668  Pamphlets,  266  Serials,  446 
bonnd  volumes,  as  follows :  —  Peirce's  History  of  Harvard  University, 
8vo,  Cambridge,  1888.  Hodge's  History  of  Presbyterian  Church,  2 
vols.  8vo,  Philade^hia,  1889.  HalFs  Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discov- 
ery West  Coast  of  Corea,  8vo,  Pliiladelphia,  1818.  Burgh's  Dignity 
of  Human  Nature,  8vo,  New  York,  1812.  Bradley's  Sermons,  8vo, 
Philadelphia,  1822.  Upham's  Jahn's  Biblical  Archieology,  8vo,  An 
dorer,  1828.  Saurin's  Sermons  (Robinson),  5  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1796.  Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ,  2  vols.  8vo,  Cariisle,  1792.  Mack- 
night's  Apostolical  Epistles,  6  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1810.  Webster's 
Discourse  at  Plym  nth,  Dec.  22,  1820,  8vo,  Boston,  1825.  West's 
Essay  on  Moral  Agency,  8vo,  Salem,  1794.  Thoughts  on  Domestic 
Education,  8vo,  Boston,  1829.  Missionary  Herald  and  Panoplist,  bound 
in  41  vols.  National  Preacher,  bound  In  12  vols.  8vo.  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,  ftrom  1859  to  1866,  27  numbers.  Theological  Review, 
1884  to  1889,  6  vols.  8vo,  New  York.  Assembly's  Magazine,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1806.  Evangelical  Intelligencer,  8  vols.  8vo,  Phila- 
delphia, 1807.  Christian's  Magazine,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1806.  Rail 
Road  Returns  of  Massachusetts,  1864,  1865, 2  vols.  8vo,  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  25th  and  28th  Annual  Report,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Boston.  Journal  of  Valuation  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  1860, 
8vo,  Boston.  Insane  and  Idiots  of  Massachusetts,  1854,  8vo,  Boston. 
Journal  of  ICassachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  1865, 8vo,  Boston. 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  1865-66,  8vo,  Boston.  Compendium  of 
U.  S.  Census,  1850,  8vo,  Washington.  Abstract  of  Seventh  Census  of 
U.  S.,  8vo,  Washington.    Pope's  Poetical  Works  (Warburton's  Notes), 
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3  vols.  I2ino,  Philadelphia,  1819.  RichmoncTs  Domestic  Fortraftare, 
12mo,  New  York,  1833.  Constltation  of  U.  S.  of  America  (Jefferson's 
Manual),  16mo,  Washington,  1828.  Memoir  of  Rey.  W.  Tennant, 
18mo,  Springfield,  1822.  Life  of  Rev.  Richard  Bajcter,  16mo,  New  Yoric. 
Enapp's  Lukas,  16mo,  Bombay,  1848.  Porter's  Puritans  and  Jesuits, 
I2mo,  New  York,  1851.  Russell's  Lessons  in  Enunciation,  16mo,  Bos- 
ton, 1830.  Flayers  Keeping  the  Heart,  16mo,  Boston,  1818.  Princi- 
ples of  Politeness,  16mo,  Dover,  1814.  The  Pastor  at  the  Sick-bed, 
12mo,  Philadelphia,  1836.  Biblia  Sagrada,  12mo,  New  York,  1848. 
Bailey's  Ovid,  8vo,  London,  1756.  Bigland's  Letters  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  History,  8 vo,  Philadelphia,  1806.  Life  of  Cotton  Mather  (title- 
page  wanting)  8vo.  Collections  of  the  Am.  Statistical  Association,  vol. 
1,  8vo,  Boston,  1847.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Samuel  Pearce,  16mo,  New  York. 
Cowper*s  Poems  (Imp.).  Barnes's  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  View  of 
Slavery,  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1846.  Adams's  Truth  of  Religion,  12mo, 
Boston,  1804.  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  16mo,  New  York,  1820. 
Newman's  Rhetoric,  12mo,  Portland,  1827.  Krummacher's  Cornelius 
the  Centurion,  12mo,  New  York,  1841.  Glsbome's  Poems  —  Sacred 
and  Moral,  12mo,  London,  1818.  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  12mo, 
Philadelphia,  1834.  James's  Christie  Charity,  12mo,  New  Yoi^,  1829. 
Owen's  Forgiveness  of  Sin,  12mo,  New  York.  Nott's  Miscellaneous 
Works,  8vo,  Schenectady,  1810.  Chalmers's  Sermons,  8vo,  New  York, 
1819.  Chalmers's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelations,  8vo,  Ando- 
ver,  1818.  Bntterworlh's  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  8vo, 
Boston,  1828.  Abbott's  Young  Christian,  New  York.  Quarterly  Regis- 
ter, 8  vols.  8vo.  Pamphlets,  bound,  18  vols.  8vo.  Orations,  Sermons, 
etc.,  22  vols.  8vo.  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns,  8vo,  New  York, 
1855.  Church  Music,  12mo,  Rochester,  1855.  Watts's  Psalms  of  David, 
12mo,  Boston,  1803.  Hedge  and  Huntington's  Hymns  for  the  Church 
of  Christ,  12mo,  Boston,  1859.  Church  Psalmody,  16mD,  Boston,  1831. 
Methodist  Hynms,  16mo,  New  York,  1856.  Psalms  and  Hymns,  16mo, 
Boston,  1845.  Allen's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  12mo,  Boston,  183$.  Wor- 
cester's Christian  Psalmody,  16mo,  Boston,  1821.  Montgomery's  Chris- 
tian Psalmist,  16mo,  Glasgow,  1829.  Stow  and  Smith's  Psalmist,  Bos- 
ton. MUman's  History  of  the  Jews,  3  vols.  16mo,  New  York,  1834. 
Abercromble's  Philosophy  of  Moral  Feelings,  16mo,  New  York,  1834. 
Thatcher's  Lives  of  the  Indians,  2  vols.  16mo,  New  York,  1832. 
Backus's  Regeneration,  16mo,  Boston,  1839.  Edwards's  Revival  of 
Religion  In  New  England,  16mo,  Northampton,  1819.  Gallaudet's  His- 
tory of  Joseph,  16mo,  New  York.  Bush's  Notes  on  Genesis,  2  vols. 
12mo^  Andover,  1840.  Tholuck's  Commentary  on  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
12mo,  Boston,  1836.  Woods's  Lectures  on  InflEuit  Baptism,  12mo,  An- 
dover, 1828.    Woodward's  Pious  Selection,  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1815. 
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Commings's  CongreipitioDal  Dictionary,  12mo,  Boston,  ld52.  Cooke*« 
Histoiy  of  Gennan  Anabaptism,  16mo,  Boston,  1845.  Cooke's  Cen* 
tory  of  Puritanism,  12mo,  Boston,  1855.  McGill's  Discourses,  12mo, 
Montreal,  185S.  Taylor's  Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity,  12mo, 
New  York,  1841.  Banvard's  Revlral  Gems,  16mo,  Boston,  1858.  Bur- 
der's  Village  Sermons,  2  vols.  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1814.  M'Culloch's 
Popery  Condemned,  2  vols.  12mo,  Edinburgh,  1808.  Keligious  Dissen* 
sions.  Cause  and  Cure,  12mo,  New  York,  1838.  Bigg's  Redeemer's 
Speedy  Personal  Return,  etc.,  12mo,  New  York,  1842.  Cotton's  Keys 
of  Heaven,  12mo,  Boston,  1848.  Whitman's  Two  Letters  to  M» 
Stuart,  Sto,  Boston,  1831.  Fuller's  Dialogues,  Letters,  and  Essays, 
12mo,  Hartford,  1810.  Bush's  Notes  on  Judges  and  Joshua,  12mo, 
New  York,  1888.  First  Ten  Years  of  American  Tract  Society,  16mo,. 
Boston,  1824.  Christian  Education,  16mo,  New  York.  Booth's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Burlington,  1802.  Janeway's  Letters 
on  Abrahamic  Covenant,  16mo,  Philadelphia,  1812.  Woods's  Native 
Depravity,  12mo,  Boston,  1885.  Chalmers's  Discourses,  12mo,  Hart- 
ford, 1821.  Foster's  Essays,  16mo,  Hartford,  1807.  Worcester's 
Last  Thoughts  on  Important  Subjects,  Cambridge,  1888.  Cooke's  Uni- 
versalism  Exposed,  LoweU,  1884.  Hill's  Mature  Reflections,  etc.,  16mo, 
New  York,  1886.  WlUard's  Rhetoric,  16mo,  Boston,  1880.  CardeU's 
Essay  on  Language,  16mo,  New  York,  1825.  Grant's  Intellectual  Ed- 
ucation, 16mo,  Baltimore,  1813.  Evans's  History  of  all  Christian  Sects, 
12mo,  New  York,  1844.  Huntington's  Sermons,  16mo,  Boston,  1767. 
Worcester's  Causes  and  Evils  of  Contentions,  12mo,  Boston,  1831. 
Brownlee's  History  of  the  Jews,  12mo,  New  York,  1842.  Hague's 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence,  Boston,  1834.  Ambrose's  Look- 
ing unto  Jesus,  Glasgow,  1772.  Hooght's  Hebrew  Bible,  8vo,  New 
York,  1815.  FUvell's  Method  of  Grace,  8vo,  New  York.  Simmons's 
Scripture  Manual,  12mo,  Boston.  Memoirs  of  Missionaries,  12mo, 
Boston,  1833.  Finney's  Revivals  of  Religion,  12mo,  New  York,  1835. 
James's  Family  Monitor,  12mo,  Boston,  1829.  Blagden's  Lecture  on 
Hope,  12mo,  Boston,  1854.  Abbott's  Young  Christian,  12mo,  New 
York.  Edwards's  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections,  16mo,  New 
Yoric  McEwen's  Grace  and  Truth,  16mo,  Boston,  1796.  Stuart's 
Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  16mo,  Andover,  1833.  Brooks's 
Mute  Christian,  16mo,  Boston,  1841.  Fuller  and  Wayland  on  Sla- 
very, 16mo,  New  York,  1845.  Sermons  on  the  Atonement,  12mo, 
New  York,  1811.  Sermons  by  Huntington,  Barnard,  and  others,  12mo. 
Confession  of  Faith,  etc.,  Old  South  Church,  1841, 1855, 12mo,  Boston, 
1841.  Davidson's  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  8  vols.. 
New  York,  1845.  Ely's  Contrast  between  Calvinism  and  Hopkin- 
sianism,  8vo,  New  York,  1811.    Winslow's  Hints  on  Missions  to  India, 
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16mo,  New  York,  1856.  Jay's  American  Colonisation  and  Anti^slayery 
Societies,  12mo,  New  York,  1885.  Green's  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, 12mo,  1888.  Greenwood's  The  Child  and  the  Man,  ISmo,  Bos- 
ton, 1855.  Goodrich's  Ecclesiastical  Class  Book,  16mo,  New  York, 
1889.  Erskine'sFreenessof  the  Gospel,  16mo,  Boston,  1828.  Harris's 
Mammon,  16mo,  Boston,  1887.  Worcester's  Sermons,  Practical  and 
Doctrinal,  8to,  Salem,  1828.  Humphrey's  Discourses  and  RoTiews, 
12mo,  Amherst,  1884.  Adams's  Roman  Antiquities,  8vo,  N.  York,  1819. 
Hopkins's  System  of  Doctrines  in  Divine  Revelation,  2  vols.  8yo,  Bos- 
ton, 1798.  Smith's  Universalism  Examined,  etc.,  12mo,  Boston,  1842. 
Fuller's  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systems,  12mo,  Boston,  1815. 
Lang's  Religion  and  Education  in  America,  12mo,  London,  1840.  Ber^ 
ridge's  Christian  World  Unmasked,  12mo,  Boston,  1822.  Baldwin's 
Baptism  of  Believers  only,  12mo,  Boston,  1806.  Edwards's  Critical 
Remarks  on  Jenkins's  Defence  of  Baptists,  Boston,  1808.  Conference 
on  Missions,  1860,  at  Liverpool,  8vo,  London,  1860.  Calendar  of 
McGill  University,  1862-68,  8vo,  London,  1862.  The  Power  of  Reli- 
gion, 12mo,  New  Bedford,  1799.  Foster's  Essay  on  Evils  of  T^opular 
Ignorance,  12mo,  Boston,  1821.  Wilberfbrce's  Justification  ai  1  Re- 
generation, 12mo,  Amherst,  1880.  Peters's  Sprinkling  the  only  Mode 
of  Baptism,  12mo,  Albany,  1848.  Watts's  World  to  Come,  2  vols, 
dvo,  1811.  Treatise  on  Trigonometry,  8vo,  Cambridge,  N.  B.,  1820. 
Porter's  Biblical  Reader,  12mo,  Andover,  1884.  Humphrejr's  Revival 
Conversations,  16mo,  Boston,  1844.  Plumer's  Thoughts  pn  Religious 
Education,  16mo,  New  York,  1886.  D'Argenson's  Essays,  16mo,  Wor- 
cester, 1797.  American  Congregational  Year  Book,  1856,  8vo,  New 
York,  1856.  First  Ten  Annual  Reports  of  A.  B.  C.  For.  Missions,  8vo, 
Boston,  1884.  Essays  on  Slavery,  8vo,  Amherst,  1826.  Barber's 
Elocutionist,  12mo,  New  Haven,  1889.  Ryland's  Life  and  Death  of 
Andrew  Fuller,  Charlestovm,  1818.  Noehden's  German  Grammar, 
12mo,  London,  1818.  Maury's  Principles  of  Eloquence,  16mo,  New 
York,  1807.  Gould's  Adams's  Latin  Grammar,  12mo,  Northampton, 
1846.  Art  of  Speaking,  Boston,  1795.  Webster's  Improved  English 
Grammar,  16mo,  New  Haven,  1888.  Barber's  Grammar  of  Elocution, 
12mo,  New  Haven,  1880.  Irving's  Elements  of  English  Composition, 
12mo,  Georgetown,  1825.  Burton's  Helps  to  Education,  12mo,  Boston, 
1868.  Upham's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  8vo,  Portland, 
1828.  Stuart's  Grammar  of  Hebrew  Language,  8vo,  Andover,  1888. 
Paley's  Principles  of  Philosophy,  8vo,  Boston,  1795.  Stewart's  Ele- 
ments of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Brattleborough,  1808.  Bar* 
ber's  Treatise  on  Gesture,  12mo,  Cambridge,  1881.  WanostrochtTs 
French  Grammar,  12mo,  Boston,  1821.  Russell's  Rudiments  of  Ges- 
ture, 12mo,    Boston,  1880.     Oldbug's  Puritan,  2  vols.  12mo,  Bos- 
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ton,  1886.  Doctrinal  Tracts,  2  vols.  12nio,  Boston.  Doctrinal  Tracts, 
2  Tols.  12mo,  1842.  Reese's  Letters  to  Hon.  William  Jay,  12mo,  New  . 
York,  1886.  Roberts's  Memoir  of  H.  Moore,  2  vols.  12mo,  New  York, 
1884.  8torr8*8  Memoir  of  Samnel  Green,  12mo,  Boston,  1836.  Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Jadson.  Unitarian  Tracts,  8  vols.  12mo,  Boston,  1828.  Bhysl- 
cal  Effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks,  12mo,  Boston,  1848.  Temperance  Doc* 
oments,  vol.  1,  8to,  Boston,  1885.  Cotton  Manofactnre,  12mo,  Boston, 

1863.  Beecher*8  Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance,  Boston,  1827.  Walk- 
er's Elements  of  Elocution,  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1811.  Locke's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Understanding,  Boston,  1828.  Flavel's  Keeping  the  Heart, 
16mo,  New  York.  Foster's  Appeal  to  the  Young,  16mo,  New  Yoi*. 
Flavel's  Touchstone  of  Sincerity,  16mo,  New  York.  Gumey's  Sab- 
ath,  16mo,  Andover,  1833.  Mason's  Student  and  Pastor,  16mo,  Exe- 
ter, 1794.  WiUison's  Meditations,  etc.,  16mo,  Newport,  1794.  Camp- 
bell's Christian  Preacher's  Companion,  Bethany,  1836.  Muir's  Cross 
and  Crown,  Paisley,  1769.  Alexander's  Revival  and  its  Lessons, 
16mo,  New  York,  1869.  Backus's  Regeneration,  16mo,  Hartford,  1800. 
Proudfbot's  Parables,  16mo,  Salem,  1820.  -Narrative  of  the  Lord's 
DealXrgs  with  George  Miiller,  2  vols.  12mo,  London,  1855.  Fenelon's 
Education  of  Daughters,  16mo,  Boston,  1820.  Stuart's  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, 8vo.  Andover,  1821.  Massillon's  Sermons,  Hartford,  1805.  Course 
of  Man,  St.  Louis,  1862.  Edwards's  Affections,  16mo,  New  York. 
Ersklne's  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence,  16mo,  Andover,  1823. 
Hodge's  Way  of  Life,  12mo,  Philadelphia.  Barnes's  Manual  of  Prayer, 
16mo,  Philadelphia,  1838.  Edwards's  Prayer,  16mo,  Boston,  1747. 
Rush's  Charges,  16mo,  Lenox,  1829.  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying, 
12mo,  Amherst,  1881.  Abercromble's  Christian  Character,  16mo,  New 
York,  1839.  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton,  12mo,  Hartford, 
1846.  Goldsmith's  Essays  and  Poems,  16mo,  Salem,  1804.  Cowper's 
Task,  16mo,  Boston,  1791.  Marvin's  History  of  Lake  George,  16mo,  New 
York,  1863.  Essays  by  Cowley  and  Shenstone,  16mo,  Boston,  1820. 
CampbelTs  Poetical  Works,  16mo,  Philadelphia.  Cushlng's  Rules  of 
Proceeding  and  Debate,  16mo,  Boston,  1845.  Eckard's  Ten  years  in 
Ceylon,  16mo,  Philadelphia,  1844.    American  Statistical  Annual  for 

1864,  12mo,  New  York,  1864.  Priestley's  System  of  Biography.  8vo, 
Philadelphia,  1803.  Cogswell's  New  Hampshire  Repository,  8vo,  Gll- 
manton,  1846.  White's  Early  History  of  New  England,  8vo,  Concord, 
1842.  Hovey's  Letters  flrom  the  West  Indies,  12mo,  New  York,  1838. 
Northern  Traveller,  16mo,  New  York,  1826.  Williams's  Northern  and 
Eastern  Traveller's  Guide,  16mo,  N.  Y.,  1860.  Adams's  History  of  the 
Jews,  2  vols.  12mo,  Boston,  1812.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  U.  States, 
12mo,  Boston,  1846.  Newhall's  Essex  Memorial  for  1836, 16mo,  Salem, 
1836.    Ward's  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,  12mo,  Boston,  1848.    Mof- 
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fat's  Missionary  Labors  and  Scenes,  12mo,  New  York,  1843.  Smith's 
History  of  Evangelical  Missions,  12mo,  Hartford,  1844.  Tytler's  Ele- 
ments of  General  History,  8vo,  New  York,  1817.  Memoir  of  Thomas 
Boston,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1776.  Memoir  of  General  Lafayette,  12mo. 
Scott's  Life  of  Thomas  Scott,  12mo,  Boston,  1822.  Downing's  Re- 
mains of  J.  W.  Downing,  12mo,  New  York,  1841.  Carey's  Memoir  of 
W.  Carey,  16mo,  Hartfbrd,  1837.  Cummings's  Memoir  of  B.  Payson, 
16mo,  New  York.  Cecil's  Life  of  John  Newton,  16mo,  New  York.  Or- 
ton's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  16mo,  Boston,  1828.  Gregory's  Me- 
moir of  J.  Mason  Good,  12mo,  Boston,  1829.  Hooker's  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Smith,  12mo,  Boston,  1844.  Hill's  Life  and  Writings  of  Hugh 
Blair,  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1808.  Morell's  Abridgment  of  Ainsworth's 
Dictionary,  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1818.  Pickering's  Vocabulary,  8vo, 
Boston,  1816.  Johnson  and  Walker's  Dictionary,  8¥o,  Boston,  1828. 
The  Panoplist,  1860,  1861, 8vo.  Biblical  Repertory,  10  vols.  8vo.  Chris- 
tian's Library,  3  vols.  8vo.  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  2 
vols.  8vo.    The  Sprite,  Amherst. 

Ballou,  Russell  A.,.  Boston.  Prayers  and  Hymns  for  the  Church 
and  Home,  1  vol.  lO^no. 

Brown,  George  F.  Hitchcock's  Supplement  to  the  Ichnology  of 
New  England,  1  vol.  4to. 

Chase,  George  C.    Friend's  Review,  13  nos. 

Devereux;  Humphrey.  Boston  Semi- weekly  Advertiser,  2  vols, 
folio,  1864-66.     Christian  Register  for  1864,  1866,  2  vols,  folio. 

Drowne,  Charles,  of  Troy,  New  York.  Annual  Register  of  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  6vo,  pamphlet. 

Edmunds,  J.  M.,  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office.  Eighth 
Census  of  United  States,  1860,  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics, 
1  vol.  4to. 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  Boston.  Pamphlets,  108.  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  Reports  of,  7  vols.  8vo.  Boston  Municipal  Register  for  July, 
1866,  8vo.  Boston  School  Conmiittee  Reports,  1865,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Brooklyn  Directory  for  several  Years,  9  vols.  8vo.  Boston  Auditor's 
Report,  1865-66,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Hotchkiss,  Susan  V.,  New  Haven.  Yale  Courant,  vol.  1,  no.  26. 
Programme  of  Wooden  Spoon  Presentation,  etc. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  George,  of  Kelley's  Island,  Ohio.  Sandusky 
City  Directory,  1  vol.  12mo. 

Jocelyn,  Mary  E.    The  Spirit  of  Missions,  8vo,  1865. 

Lawrence,  Charles,  Danvers.  Horticultural  Register,  vols.  1 
and  2,  8vo.    Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Logan,  Thomas  M.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Logan*s  Report  of  Medical 
Topography,  etc.,  and  Epidemics  of  California,  8vo,  painph.,  1866. 
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LoBD,  N.  J.    Boston  Daily  Post,  April,  May,  Jane. 

Mann,  Horacs,  of  Cambridge.  Revision  of  the  Genus  Schiedea 
and  of  the  Hawaian  Ratacece,  8vo,  pamph. 

Nichols,  C.  F.   Joneses  New  Biographical  Dictionary,  1  vol.  16mo. 

Nichols,  James  R.,  Haverhill.  Boston  Jonmal  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  July,  1866. 

Nichols,  John  H.  Pamphlets,  75.  Salem  Gazette,  for  1812,  I 
vol.  folio. 

Northend,  W.  D.  Report  on  Commercial  Relations  of  United 
States  of  America,  1  vol.  4to,  Washington,  1856. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  of  Worcester.  Remarks  on  Early  Paper  Cur- 
rency of  Massachusetts,  8vo,  pamph. 

Palfrat,  Charles  W.    Philadelphia  Enquirer,  1861  to  Aug.,  1866. 

Parish,  Ariel,  of  New  Haven.  Report  of  Board  of  Education  of 
New  Haven,  8vo,  pamph. 

Perley,  Jonathan.  Stone's  Memoir  of  James  Milnor,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Massachusetts  Register  for  1862,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Putnam,  Hannah  P.  American  Almanac,  6  vols.  12mo.  Massa* 
chosetts  Register,  19  vols.  16mo.    Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  70. 

Putnam,  Mary.    The  Independent,  Nos.  98  to  150  inclusive. 

Shefpard,  John  H.,  Boston.  Ward's  Magnet  In  Heavenly  Attrac- 
tions, 8vo,  pamphlet. 

Smith,  Eli  A.,  Boston.  Catalogues  of  Tuft's  College,  1864-65, 
1865-66,  8vo,  pamphlets. 

Stevens,  Charles  K.  Farls  El-Shldlac,  Practical  Grammar  of 
the  Arabic  Language,  1  vol.  18mo.  Beaumont's  Arabic  Grammar,  1 
vol.  12mo.    Catafogo*s  English  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  1  vol.  12mo. 

Sumner,  Charles.  Bancroft's  Memorial  Address  on  A.  Lincoln, 
1  vol.  8vo.  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Letter  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  Rinderpest,  8vo,  pamphlet. 
MesKage  and  Documents  of  President  of  United  States,  abridged,  1 
vol.  8vo,  1866.  Patent  Office  Report,  1863,  2  v:ls.  8vo.  Monthly  Re- 
port of  Agricultural  Department,  8vo,  pamphlet.  United  States  Coast 
Survey  Report,  1863,  1  vol.  4to.  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States 
(Manufactures),  1860,  1  vol.  4to.  Addresses  on  the  Death  of  Uod. 
Solomon  Foote,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Trask,  W.  B.,  Dorchester.  Will  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  1664, 
8vo,  pamphlet. 

Tinoley,  J.,  of  Meadville,  Pa.  Catalogue  of  Alleghany  College, 
1865-66,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Tucker,  W.  P.,  Bath,  Me.  Journal  of  Forty-seventh  Convention 
of  Diocese  of  Maine,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet.  Bishop  Clark's  Address  at 
Funeral  of  Bishop  Burgess,  8vo,  pamphlet. 
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YSRRiLL,  A.  E.,  of  Tale  College.  First  Annual  Report  of  Visitors 
of  Sheffield  Scientiflc  School  of  Tale  College,  8to,  pamphlet,  1866. 
Corals  of  Panama,  8to,  pamphlet. 

Wabd,  Chablbs.    Essex  Statesman,  vol.  8,  1865. 

WHXATLAin>,  Mabtha  O.    Collection  of  Bills  of  Fare. 

WiNCHELL,  Albxandsb,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Report  of  the  Grand 
Trayerse  Region,  8yo,  pamphlet,  1866.  Plea  for  Science,  8yo,  pam- 
phlet. 

WiixsoN,  E:  B.  The  Unitarian  BiisceUany,  45  nos.,  12mo.  Qnar- 
terly  Journal  of  American  Unitarian  Association,  26  nos.,  13mo. 
Monthly  Journal  of  American  Unitarian  Association,  41  nos.,  12mo. 
Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  (212). 

Wood,  F.  A.,  New  Tork.  New  Torlt  Supreme  Court ;  Messrs. 
Wood  V.  D.  D.  Comstock,  8to,  pamphlet,  1858. 

WoRCBSTSR,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  of  Cambridge.  Pamphlets,  195.  Cam- 
bridge Directory,  for  1847,  '48,  '49,  '50,  '56,  '59,  6  vols.  12mo.  Metro- 
politan Catholic  Almanac,  1840,  1841,  2  vols.  12mo.  Maine  Register, 
1884,  1  Tol.  16mo.  New  Hampshire  Register,  1881,  '84,  '87,  8  vols. 
16mo.  Huntington's  Connecticut  Register,  1880,  1  vol.  16mo.  Wal- 
ton's Vermont  Register,  1888, 1  vol.  16mo. 

TouNG,  Stbphkn  J.,  Librarian  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  Bugle, 
June,  1866. 

Bt  Exchanob. 

Amherst  Coixbgb,  Trustees  of.  Catalogus,  CoUegii  Amhersti- 
ensis,  1866,  8to,  pamphlet.  Obituary  Record  of  Graduates  of  Amherst 
College,  year  ending  July,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Boston  Mbrcaktile  Library  Association.  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Report,  8yo,  pamphlet. 

Boston  Societt  of  Natural  History.  Proceedings,  Vol.  X., 
sigs.  21,  22,  28,  24.    Memoirs,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  4to,  pamphlet. 

BowDom  CouJEOE,  Corporation  of.  Order  of  Performances, 
etc.,  at  Commencement. 

Caufornia  Aoadebcy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings,  vol. 
8,  part  8, 1866.  Conchological  Memoranda,  by  E.  C.  R.  Steams,  8yo, 
pamphlet. 

.  Canadian  Institute.    Canadian  Journal,  July,  1866. 

TRUSTEiBS  OF  CooPER  UNION,  New  Yotk.  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port, 1866,  8to,  pamphlet. 

Editors.  American  Journal  of  Science,  July,  Sept.  American 
BCining  Index,  July,  August,  Sept.  Canadian  Journal  for  July.  Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  July,  1866.  Essex  Banner,  July,  August, 
September.    Oardener's  Monthly,  July,  August,  September,  October. 
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Gloucester  Telegraph,  July,  Angost,  September.  Hardwickeis  Sci- 
ence Gossip,  August  and  September,  1866.  HaTerhlll  Gazette,  July, 
August,  September.  Historical  Magazine,  July,  August.  Ladles'  Re- 
pository, September.  Lawrence  American,  July,  August,  September. 
Ljmn  Reporter,  July,  August,  September.  Maine  Farmer,  September. 
Salem  Observer,  July,  August,  September.  South  Danvers  Wizard, 
July,  August,  September.  The  Reader,  London,  July,  August.  Triib- 
ner's  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber. 

Essex  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1865,  8vo,  pam- 
phlet. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  4, 
No.  3. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society.  Third  Annual  Report,  8vo, 
pamphlet,  1866. 

Naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereines  zu  Bremen.  Erster  Jahres- 
bericht,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  New  England 
Hist.  Gen.  Register,  July,  1866. 

New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association.  Forty-fifth  An- 
nual Report,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  for 
April  and  May,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Philadelphia  Entomological  Society.  The  Practical  Entomo- 
logist, June,  July,  and  August,  1866. 

Royal  Society  of  London.  Proceedings,  Vol.  U,  1865,  8vo.  Vol. 
15,  Nos.  80,  81,  82. 

Yale  College,  Corporation  op.  Obituary  Record  of  Graduates 
of  Yale  College,  No.  7.    July,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Zoologischb  Gesellscuaft,  Frankfurt  a  M.  Der  Zoologlsche 
Garten,  Vol.  vll.  Nos.  1-6. 


Monday,  October  15,  1866.    Regular  Meeting. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Webb,  Jr.,  In  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  Arom  Henry  d'Allgny,  Houghton,  Mich 
(Sept.  13);  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Boston  (Sept.  16) ;  H.  Ware,  Private 
Secretary  to  Gov.  Bullock,  Boston ;  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry; E.  T.  Cox,  New  Harmony,  Ind. ;  Dr.  William  A.  Nason,  Chicago, 
ni. ;  Robert  Howell,  Nichols,  N.  Y.  (Sept.  17) ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrlll, 
Yale  College;  A.  L.  Babcock,  Sherborn;  Edwin  Blcknell,  Boston 
(Sept.  19) ;  B.  O.  Pelrce,  Boston  (Sept.  20) ;  W.  V.  V.  Rosa,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  (Sept.  22) ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrlll,  Yale  College  (Sept.  23) ; 
L.  Tronvelot,  Medford,  Mass.  (Sept.  24) ;  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  Bos- 
ton; W.  G.  Richardson,  Oxford,  Miss.;   J.  H.  Stlckney,  Baltimore 
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(S€fpt..25);  L.  W.  Grossman,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (Sept.  26);  Smith- 
sonian Institution  (Sept.  27) ;  J.  F.  Richardson,  Gilead,  Me. ;  William 
Pike  &  Co.,  SterUng,  Ct.;  Prof.  F.  J.  Bumstead,  New  York;  Prof.  H. 
C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  (Sept.  28) ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me. ; 
Iowa  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City  (Sept.  29) ;  W.  W.  Denslow,  New 
York  (Sept.  80) ;  Prof.  Theodore  GiU,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  A.  M.  Ed- 
wards, New  York;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Boston;  G.F.Matthew,  St. 
John,  N.  B.  (Oct.  1) ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College  (Oct.  2) ;  Thom- 
as Stewardson,  Cor.  Sec,  Philadelphia  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences;  Rev.  A. 
B.  Kendlg,  Davenport,  Iowa  (Oct.  8) ;  Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle,  Philadel- 
phia; Dr.  J.  W.  Bobbins,  Uxbridge,  Mass.;  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr., 
Brunswick,  Me.  (Oct.  8);  W.  W.  Denslow,  New  York;  Dr.  S.  A. 
Green,  Boston  (Oct.  9) ;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Boston ;  A.  M.  Edwards, 
New  York;  Prof.  Theodore  GiU,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Oct.  11);  Rev. 
E.  R.  Beadle,  Philadelphia  (Oct.  12) ;  J.  H.  Thomson,  New  Bedford; 
Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College  (Oct.  15). 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 
Dr.  Nathan  R.  Morse  and  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  Salem,  were  elect- 
ed Resident  Members. 


Monday,  November,  5,  1866.    Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  In  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  ftom  W.  R.  Scott,  BufRilo  Historical  Society 
(Oct.  18) ;  Dr.  Henry  Bryant,  Boston  (Oct.  17) ;  John  K.  Rogers,  Bos- 
ton ;  C.  J.  Maynard,  Newtonville  (Oct.  18) ;  Horace  Mann,  Cambridge ; 
G.  K.  GUbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  19) ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  jr., 
PhUadelphia  (Oct.  21) ;  R.  E.  C.  Steams,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Dr. 
Henrv  Bryant,  Boston  (Oct.  22);  William  Clogston,  Springfield 
(Oct.  28) ;  B.  F.  Browne,  Salem  (Oct.  24) ;  William  S.  Vaux,  Phila- 
delphia; Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College  (OcJ.  26);  Rev.  WiUiam  O. 
White,  Keene,  N.  H.  (Oct.  27)  ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Portland  (Oct.  29) ; 
Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  Yale  College  (Oct.  30) ;  J.  S.  E.  Rogers,  Glouces- 
ter (Nov.  1) ;  A.  M.  Edwards,  New  York;  G.  E.  Baldwin,  South  Bos- 
ton ;  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  Smithsonian  Institution  (Nov.  2) ;  Anson  Allen, 
Orono,  Me.  (Nov.  3). 

The  Superintendent  read  a  letter  ftrom  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox,  of  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  in  which  he  asked  for  information  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Aresh- water  Snails,  and,  alluding  to  the  ttict  that  the  Lim- 
nidae  were  observed  to  rise  to  the  surf)Ace  of  the  water  by  enclosing  a 
bubble  of  air  under  their  mantles,  suggested  the  possibility  of  the 
Nautilus  employing  a  similar  mode  in  ascending  to  the  surface.  Mr. 
Cox  also  stated  that  he  had  living  in  an  aquarium  a  Siren  lacertina, 
which,  when  captured  a  year  ago,  was  without  the  end  of  its  tail.  This 
deficiency  was  now  nearly  restored  by  a  new  growth. 

Mr.  Putnam  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  power  possessed  by  the 
class  of  Batrachians,  which  comprises  all  the  scaleless  reptiles,  as  the 
Frogs,  Toads,  Salamanders,  and  Sirens,  by  which  they  are  able,  by  a 
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new  and  gradual  growth  of  various  parts,  to  reproduce  organs  that 
may  have  been  amputated  or  injured.  He  then  called  on  Mr.  Morse 
for  information  regarding  the  Mollusks,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  and 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Cox. 

Ifr.  Edward  S.  Morse  stated  that  many  of  the  f^sh-water  Snails 
had  the  power  of  rising  and  falling  in  the  water,  by  increasing  or  di- 
minishing their  specific  gravity,  and  that  this  was  done  by  allowing  a 
portion  of  air  enclosed  in  the  animal  to  expand  or  contract,  and  that 
the  Pearly  Nautilus  was  supposed  to  make  use  of  the  closed  chambers 
of  tlie  shell  for  similar  purposes;  but  later  investigations  had  shown 
that  this  function  was  not  enjoyed  by  the  Nautilus.  Mr.  Morse  then 
illustrated  on  the  black-board  the  structure  of  the  fresh- water  Snails, 
and  their  development  from  the  egg.  He  also  mentioned  their  pecu- 
liar habit  of  crawling  on  the  under  surfoce  of  the  water,  and  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  any  one  of  examining  their  habits,  since  our 
brooks  and  ditches  abound  with  them,  and  they  can  be  easily  kept  in 
confinement.  Mr.  Morse  also  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  Pearly  and 
Paper  Nautilus. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Rev.  A.  B.  Kendig,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
who  wished  for  information  regarding  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  ice  in  a  cave  in  Decorah,  Iowa.  This  cave  is  **  a  mere  fissure 
in  the  rock,  extending  in  depth  ttom  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet.  In  this  fissure  ice  forms  in  summer  and  disappears  in 
winter.  The  ice  is  first  found  about  thirty  feet  from  the  entrance, 
and  increases  as  you  advance.  The  cave  was  visited  on  the  14th  of 
September  last,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  ice  was  found. "^ 

Mr.  Edwin  Blcknell  accounted  for  the  occurrence  of  ice  in  the 
cave  at  that  time  by  the  theory  of  the  evaporation  of  moisture.  It  is 
a  well-known  principle  in  physical  science  that  the  conversion  of  a 
fluid  to  the  gaseous  form  is  accomplished  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
heat,  and  this,  he  thought,  taken  in  connection  with  the  naturally  low 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  that  time,  would  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  ice  in  summer. 

In  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  in  winter,  the  same  theory 
woold  hold  good ;  the  absence  of  evaporation  in  a  great  measure  in 
cold  weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth  being  at  that  depth 
always  above  the  fVeezing  point.  In  support  of  the  above  theory  he 
cited  the  well-known  fkct  in  geology  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
does  not  undergo  any  perceptible  change  in  summer  or  winter,  at  a 
depth  of  fh>m  about  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  from  the  surface, 
depending  greatly  on  the  latitude  of  the  place  in  question.  He  also 
dted  the  known  effects  of  the  sudden  sensation  of  cold  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  alcohol,  or,  still  better,  sulphuric  ether,  in  contact 
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with  the  htunan  body ;  and  that  the  same  principle  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  producing  local  Anesthesia  by  the  use  of  Bhigoline  in  freezing 
the  portion  of  the  body  to  be  operated  upon.  Mr.  Bicknell  fkrther 
cited  the  sudden  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  on 
wetting  the  bulb  to  determine  the  dew-point,  which  effect  is  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  Arom  the  bulb. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  uses  in  the 
East  of  earthen  Jars  with  a  small  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
water  cool,  and  of  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  jars  con- 
sequent upon  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Hyatt  made  some  remarks  confirming  Mr.  Bicknell's  theory, 
and  alluded  to  the  temperature  in  deep  mines  and  caverns.  All  the 
cases  of  ice  formations  occur  only  in  shallow  wells,  such  as  the  Bran- 
'  don  well,  or  in  caverns  of  lin^ited  extent,  sjich  as  the  one  described, 
where  the  water  is  subject  to  rapid  evaporation  during  the  summer 
mouths.  In  deep  mines  and  caverns,  the  temperature  remains  con- 
stant all  the  year  round.  The  temperature  of  the  earth  increases 
about  one  degree  for  every  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  descent.  In  winter, 
the  air  of  the  mine  or  cavern  is  warmer  than  the  air  on  the  surface ; 
thus  there  is  a  continual  rush  of  the  interior  heated  air  toward  the 
surface,  and  a  corresponding  inflowing  of  the  cooler  air  fW>m  above. 
During  the  summer  this  process  is  often  reversed,  the  air  in  some 
caverns,  which  are  not  very  deep,  being  at  a  lower  temperature, 
rushes  outward,  and  is  replaced  by  an  influx  of  the  more  heated  at- 
mosphere fW>m  the  surface.  This  circulation  maintains  an  equable 
degree  of  heat,  prevents  evaporation,  and  keeps  ice  fh)m  forming  to 
any  appreciable  extent  either  in  winter  or  summer. 

But  this  circulation  does  not  take  place  in  shallow  caverns  or  wells 
to  any  great  extent,  and  the  water  is  evf^>orated  rapidly  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  summer,  causing  the  congelation  described  by  Mr.  Bick- 
nell. Mr.  Hyatt  also  said  that  the  feezing  of  water  upon  the  earthen 
Jars  during  the  hottest  weather  in  the  East,  as  mentioned  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Atwood,  could  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  The  evaporating 
water  taking  away  so  mu^h  heat  fh>m  the  water,  as  it  exuded  through 
the  Jar,  that  a  portion  of  it  would  Areeze. 

Mr.  Bicknell  exhibited  a  4- 10th  inch  object-glass,  made  by  A,  B. 
ToUes,  of  Canastota,  New  York.  This  objective  had  attached  to  it  an 
*^  Opaque  Illuminator,"  consisting  of  a  prism  of  glass  inserted  in  the 
mounting  of  the  objective,  between  the  ftront  lens  and  the  rest  of  the 
combination.  Light  being  thrown  into  the  prism  Is  reflected  down 
through  the  fh>nt  lens  (which  thus  becomes  the  condenser),  and  is 
thrown  upon  the  object  to  be  viewed,  giving  it  a  very  beaatiAil  and 
brilliant  illumination,  with  ample  U^t  for  all  purposes,  and  bearing 
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the  higher  eye-pieces  remaiicably  well.  He  stated  that  he  had  com- 
pared this  illamlDator  with  one  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  New  Jersey, 
on  a  plan  described  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith,  in  the  '*  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,'*  for  September,  1855,  p.  238,  and  found  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr  ToUes's  IQuminator  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  one  de- 
scribed there. 

Mr.  C.  Cooke  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Andover  in  search  of 
Indian  remains,  and  presented  portions  of  two  skulls  and  parts  of  a 
skeleton  that  had  been  discovered.  A  skeleton  of  a  child  was  found 
enveloped  in  hemlock  bark.  He  presented  a  JField  Mouse  with  its  nest, 
and  also  specimens  of  dcindela^  Tiger  Beetles,  one  species  of  which 
he  found  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two  inches,  and  another  species  three 
feet  below  the  surface. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Cabinets  were  announced. 

Among  the  donations  announced  was  an  old  *'  Spinet,'*  ttom  the 
estate  of  the  late  Jesse  Smith,  of  this  city.  This  is  a  stringed  musical 
instrument,  played  like  the  piano,  by  striking  the  keys,  and  was  for- 
merly much  in  use.  This  instrument  bears  the  inscription :  **  Samuel 
Blyth,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  fecit,"  and  was  undoubtedly  made  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  since.  Mr.  Blyth  is  remembered  by  the  elder 
portion  of  our  community  as  a  person  of  great  genius  and  wit.  Rob- 
ert Cowan,  also,  made  musical  instruments  of  a  similar  character. 
William  Hook  likewise  manufactured  organs,  and  his  sons,  since  their 
removal  to  Boston,  have  obtained  a  world-renowned  reputation  as 
manufacturers  of  organs. 

A  series  of  instruments  built  by  these  several  makers,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  their  manufacture  In  this  country,  would  form  a  highly  inter- 
esting collection  for  illustrating  the  history  of  music  in  this  city. 

Nathan  Hooper,  Edwin  Bicknell,  Jonathan  Kimball,  and  William 
Northey,  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Members.  W.  W.  Butter- 
field,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member. 

Alter  the  adjournment  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  lens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  and  the  various  objects 
pUced  under  his  fine  microscope. 


Wednesday,  November  14,  1866.    Quarterly  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  read  for  the 
third  time  and  laid  on  the  table  for  ftu-ther  consideration. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  Secretary,  and 
nunimoii^  accepted. 
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The  Essex  Institute  having  learned,  with  mnch  interest,  the  nra- 
niflcent  endowment  for  the  formation  and  support  of  a  Museum  and 
Professorship  of  Archceology  and  Ethnology  at  Harvard  University, 
by  George  Feabody,  Esq.,  a  native  of  this  county, — Therefore  be  it 

Hesolved :  —  That  the  Institute  gratefblly  recognize  this  direction 
of  Mr.  Peabody's  liberality,  and  tender  tlielr  sincere  thanks  to  him  for 
his  confidence  placed  in  this  Institution  by  the  appointment  of  Francis 
Peabody,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  this  ftind,  and  in  designating 
as  Ills  successors  the  fhture  presidents  of  the  Institute. 

Hesolved:  —  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  a 
copy  of  these  resolves  to  Mr.  Peabody. 

John  W.  Perkins,  J.  P.  Dabney,  and  Miss  Ellen  M.  Dodge,  of 
Salem,  and  Andrew  E.  Story,  of  Beverly,  were  elected  Resident  Mem- 
bers. 


Monday,  November  19,  1866.    Regular  meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  received  flrom  the  following:  —  The  Royal  Society,  Lon- 
don (Aug.  27) ;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  (Oct.  8) ;  Henry 
Clark,  Montpelier,  Vt.  (Nov.  6) ;  G.  M.  Whipple,  Salem  (Nov.  8) ; 
Philip  &  Solomons,  Washington  (Nov.  8) ;  Buffiilo  Historical  Society 
(Nov.  9) ;  Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers  (Nov.  12) ;  J.  Kimball,  Sa- 
lem; J.  A.  Allen,  Springfield;  S.  Jillson,  Feltonvllle  (Nov.  13);  Rev. 
E.  C.  BoUes,  Portland,  Me.  (Nov.  U);  John  H.Tayte,  Salem;  R.  D. 
Wilkle,  Boston  (Nov.  16) ;  W.  J.  Real,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
C.  Steams,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  T.  Mcllwraith,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ; 
John  P.  Abbott,  Somerville ;  Grant,  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston  (Nov.  16) ; 
James  Gilmer,  Boston ;  W.  H.  Smith,  Claremont,  N.  H. ;  R.  M.  L.  Poor, 
Waltham  (Nov.  17) ;  Edwin  Bicknell,  Salem  (Nov.  19). 

Mr.  Edwin  BickneU  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  me- 
teors, mentioning  some  of  the  principal  ones  that  had  been  recorded 
In  history,  and  alluding  to  their  relative  size,  composition,  probable 
origin,  and  the  rate  of  speed  with  which  they  traverse  the  atmosphere. 
A  conversation  then  ensued  upon  this  general  subject,  which  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  Messrs.  F.  Peabody,  E.  S.  Morse,  A.  Hyatt,  Geo.  D. 
Phippen,  Dr.  Nathan  R.  Morse,  and  others.  Dr.  Morse,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  collection  of  meteorites  in 
the  cabinet  of  Amherst  college,  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morse  spoke  of  the  importance  of  minutely  examin- 
ing the  sandstone  meteorites  for  traces  of  organic  bodies.  He  did 
not  know  but  that  this  had  already  been  done ;  analysis  had  already 
detected  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  One  could  readily  appre- 
ciate the  profound  importance  which  would  be  attached  to  the  finding 
of  the  minutest  fh&gment  of  fossil  shell  or  bone  in  these  peculiar  mete- 
orites.   A  generalization  of  the  widest  scope  would  be  opened  by  such 
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a  discovery ;  and  since  spectral  analysis  has  shown  the  unity  of  ele- 
ments in  celestial  bodies,  the  finding  of  animal  remains  would  com* 
plete  the  wonderftil  discoveries,  proving  the  absolute  unity  in  space. 

He  had  never  seen  sandstone  meteorites,  but  supposed  their  com- 
position must  be  dne  to  the  disintegration  of  rocks  by  water,  and  their 
redeposition  in  beds  by  sedimentary  deposit. 

Mr.  Bei^amin  A.  Stevens,  of  De  Sota,  Wisconsin,  exhibited  an 
Indian  scalping-knife  ploughed  up  on  his  farm  situated  about  two  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  He  said  that  many  Indian  Mounds  were 
to  be  found  near  his  residence,  and  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
them.  He  Arequently  found  many  of  the  rude  implements  of  the  In- 
dians, and  also  their  skeletons.  This  subject,  also,  gave  rise  to  an 
interesting  conversational  discussion  relating  to  the  probable  origin 
of  the  mounds.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  opening  of  several  mounds 
in  Ohio,  by  Prof.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  who  found  in  some  of  the 
mounds  charred  human  bones  in  such  a  position  and  condition  as  to 
pretty  conclusively  show,  that  some  of  the  mounds  must  have  been  in- 
tended for  sacrificial  purposes. 

This  subject  will  receive  a  Aresh  impetus  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  endowment,  by  George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  a  trust  ftind  for  the 
fonndation  and  support  of  a  Museum  and  Professorship  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, in  connection  with  Harvard  University.  It  is  well  that  this  sub- 
ject should  receive  early  attention,  before,  by  the  rapid  and  progres- 
sive strides  of  civilization,  all  vestige  of  these  mounds  shall  disappear 
and  their  contents  be  lost  forever. 

Among  the  donations  announced,  was  a  large  collection  of  cones 
of  the  various  pine  and  spruce  trees  of  California,  several  specimens 
of  the  silver  and  copper  ores  of  Colorado,  and  many  shells,  both  fossil 
and  recent,  from  the  Pacific  coast,  presented  by  R.  £.  C.  Steams, 
President  of  the  California  Academy  of  Science,  San  Francisco.  These 
specimens  called  forth  remarks  from  various  members,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  Mr.  Stearns  for  his  valuable  donation. 
After  the  transaction  of  business,  the  meeting  aiy  oumed. 


Monday,  Decebibek  8,  1866.    Social  meeting  at  Hamilton  Hall. 
Gboroe  D.  Phifpkn,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  second  social  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  this  evening, 
and  was  attended  by  nearly  three  hundred  persons,  including  about 
twenty  gentlemen  and  ladies  ttom  other  cities  interested  in  micro- 
scopical science. 

The  object  of  the  meeting,  like  that  of  the  former  one  held  on 
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May  l8t,  was  to  bring  the  members  and  their  Mends  together  for 
social  ei^Jojment  and  instruction,  and  especially  to  increase  and  de- 
velop the  interest  in  microscopical  science. 

The  following  was  the  Programme.for  the  meeting :  — 

MUSIC. 

Introductory,  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Short  Addresses  by  the  foUowing  Gentlemen :  — 

Professor  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Harvard  University, 

on  the  Teeth  of  Vertebrates. 
Samuel  H.  Scuddeb,  Se&y  of  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat,  Hist., 

on  the  Mouth  parts  of  Articulates. 
Edward  S.  Morse,  Curator  of  Mollusca  at  the  Institute, 

on  the  Mouth  parts  of  MoUusks. 
Alphbus  Hyatt,  Curator  of  Palaeontology  at  the  Institute, 

on  the  Months  of  Radiates  and  Protozoa. 
Concluding  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Sed'y  of  the 
Ponland  Soc.  of  Nat.  Bist. 

MUSIC. 

Examination  of  the  Objects  under  the  Microscopes. 
Adjournment  of  the  Meeting.    Collation. 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  Phlppen  stated  that  the  special  object  of  instruction  this  eve- 
ning would  be  the  Mouth  parts  of  Animals,  and  that  the  various  prep- 
arations under  the  microscopes  had  been  selected  and  made  for  this 
purpose.  He  then  introduced  the  several  gentlemen  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  address  the  meeting. 

Professor  Wtmak,  in  a  very  instructive  manner,  explained  the  fbr- 
mation  and  structure  of  the  teeth  of  vertebrated  animals,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  drawings  on  the  black-board  and  by  specimens. 

He  first  described  an  ideal  tooth,  pointing  out  the  different  parts, 
and  then  proceeded  to  show  how  the  various  forms  of  teeth  met  with 
in  animals,  as  those  of  a  lion,  horse,  elephant,  etc.,  were  modifications 
of  one  and  the  same  ideal  tooth. 

He  alluded  to  some  of  the  uses  of  teeth,  besides  those  subservient 
to  mastication  of  food,  such  as  the  teeth  of  the  Sword-fish  for  defence 
and  offence,  of  the  Walrus  for  locomotion,  of  the  Rattlesnake  for  the 
innoculation  of  virus,  etc. 

Whalebone  was  also  described  as  having  certain  morphological 
resemblances  to  teeth. 
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Hr.  S.  H.  Scndder  otDsred  some  remarks  upon  the  month-parts  of 
articulated  animals,  with  especial  reference  to  those  of  Insects.  He 
showed  that  these  parts  were  composed  of  several  pairs  of  Jaws  which 
worked  laterally,  and  not,  as  in  the  vertebrates,  vertically.  In  some 
insects  they  took  the  simple  form  of  biting  Jaws ;  in  others,  that  of 
a  sa^^ing  tube,  composed  sometimes  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  another 
pair  of  Jaws ;  in  some  cases,  this  tube  enclosed  within  itself  the  other 
pairs  of  Jaws,  modified  into  piercing  needles  or  donble-bladed  lancets, 
and  moving  upwards  and  downwards  through  the  tube.  All  these 
varied  ft>rm8  were  shown  to  be  constructed  upon  a  single  type.  Prepa- 
rations of  diffierent  insects,  illustrating  these  points,  were  exhibited 
under  the  microscopes. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morse  called  attention  to  the  preparations  of  snails' 
tongues  under  the  microscopes,  and  then  explained  the  various  modes 
in  which  the  MoUusca  procure  their  food. 

There  were  three  prominent  groups  in  the  Mollusca ;  the  Acephala, 
the  lowest,  had  the  simplest  form  of  mouth,  a  mere  slit,  without  any 
hard  parts  for  biting  or  triturating  the  food.  Their  food  was  of  a 
microscopic  character,  and  by  means  of  ciliary  action  was  swept  to 
the  mouth,  having  previously  been  drawn  within  the  mantle  by  the 
currents  of  water  which  bathed  the  gills. 

In  the  Gasteropods  the  mouth  is  generally  ftimlshed  with  a  biting- 
plate  on  the  upper  lip,  and  a  tongue  armed  with  a  multitude  of  sill- 
cious  particles ;  and  with  this  tongue  the  food,  consisting  In  some 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  others  of  animal  substances,  is  rasped,  and  thus 
reduced  to  a  state  fit  for  the  stomach. 

In  the  highest  of  the  Cephalopods,  the  mouth  is  armed  with  a  for- 
midable set  of  Jaws,  in  form  and  arrangement  like  a  parrot's  beak. 
With  this  armature,  animals  of  large  size  often  become  an  easy  prey. 
They  have  a  tongue  similar  to  the  Gasteropods,  and.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  have  powerful  arms  surrounding  the  mouth,  with  which 
they  seize  and  hold  their  prey  while  in  the  act  of  feeding. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt  next  explained  the  structure  of  the  mouth  and 
stomach  in  the  Radiates  and  lower  animals  known  as  Protozoa,  In  the 
highest  radiates,  he  showed  that  teeth  existed,  as  in  the  sea  urchin 
(Echinus) ;  and  how  In  the  polyps  and  Jelly-fishes  the  mouth  was  a 
soft-lipped  orifice,  destitute  of  hard  Appendages. 

He  described  the  relations  of  the  stomach  to  the  mouth-parts,  and 
the  gradual  simplification  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus  in  the 
lower  Radiata  and  Protozoa,  until  they  ceased  to  be  present  at  all  in 
the  Amoeba,  which  opened  the  external  wall  of  the  bo<ly  at  any  con- 
venient point,  and  took  in  its  food. 

Thus,  by  the  remarlts  of  the  several  speakers,  we  were  gradually  led 
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to  see  the  beaatiAil  arrangement  which  exists  in  nature  in  the  adi^ta- 
tion  of  the  various  organs  to  the  special  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
different  classes  of  animals. 

At  the  close  of  the  scientific  addresses,  the  Bev.  £.  C.  BoUes,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  allnded  in  a  most 
eloquent  manner  to  the  great  good  which  such  meetings  as  this  were 
doing  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  how  such  institutions  as  the 
Essex  Institute  were  adTancing,  not  only  the  scientific  and  intellect- 
ual, but  also  the  moral  tone  of  the  community.  In  conclusion,  the 
speaker  called  upon  the  people  to  see  that  an  institution  like  this, 
which,  by  Its  publications,  its  collections,  its  library,  Its  meetings,  its 
manufactory  of  microscopic  sections,  illustrating  the  minute  anatomy 
of  animals,  and  Its  workers  in  the  various  departments,  was  doing  so 
much  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  popular  education,  should  not  fhil 
in  Its  efforts  Arom  the  want  of  warm  and  active  support. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bolles'  remarks  the  settees  were  removed,  and 
an  hour  was  passed  in  examination  of  the  objects  under  the  micro- 
scopes. These  objects  were  mostly  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Blcknell  ex- 
pressly for  the  meeting,  and  were  very  fine,  the  sections  of  teeth, 
especially,  being  beautiAilly  prepared.  There  were  thirty-fbur  first- 
class  instruments  on  the  tables,  each  arranged  to  illustrate  some  ob- 
ject explanatory  of  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers. 

A  larger  number  of  microscopes  of  first-dass  makers  has  probably 
never  been  brought  together  in  this  country  before.  About  half  past 
ten  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  those  present  spent  a  few  hours 
In  a  social  manner  In  the  supper-room  and  hall,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  music,  all  seemed  to  ei\]oy  themselves.  The  microscopes 
had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  removed  to  the  hall  below,  and  the  more 
scientifically  inclined  remained  for  several  hours  comparing  instru- 
ments and  objects.  Mr.  Stodder  here  exhibited  a  four-tenths  objective, 
made  by  Tolles,  and  fitted  with  Mr.  Tolles'  new  arrangement  for  the 
illumination  of  opaque  objects,  which  is  accomplished  by  a  prism  fit- 
ted into  the  mounting  of  the  objective  between  the  flront  pair  of  lenses 
and  rest  of  the  combination ;  light  being  thrown  into  this  prism  is  re- 
flected downwards  through  the  trout  pair  of  lenses,  iUuminating  the 
object  in  a  beautlAil  manner. 

There  were  thirty-four  microscopes  exhibited  at  the  Hall,  compris- 
ing twenty-two  different  patterns,  of  fourteen  diflSBrent  makers.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  the  improvement  which 
has  been  effected  in  a  few  years  In  stands,  eye-pieces,  and  objectives, 
the  method  of  adapting  the  different  parts,  and  the  Illumination  of 
opaque  objects  for  examination  with  high  powers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  microscopes,  with  the  objects  shown 
and  powers  used. 
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No.  1.  Second  class,  Zentmeyer  stand,  with  two  Inch  Tolles*  ob- 
Jectlye,  owned  by  B.  C.  Greenleaf,  of  Boston.  Object,  tFansTerse 
section  of  Molar  Tooth  of  Ox,  showing  dentine,  cement,  and  enamel. 

No.  2.  Nachet  microscope,  single  pillar,  one-half  Inch  objective, 
owned  by  Salem  High  School.  Object,  longitudinal  section  of  Human 
Incisor  Tooth,  showing  dentine  and  cement. 

No.  8.  Kachet,  same  as  above,  one-quarter  inch  objective,  owned 
by  H.  A.  Chapman  of  Boston.  Object,  longitudinal  section  of  Hu- 
man Incisor  Tooth,  showing  dentine  and  enamel. 

No.  4.  Nachet,  moyen  module,  one-quarter  Inch  objective,  owned  by 
Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins,  of  Salem.  Object,  section  of  enamel  showing 
prisms. 

No.  5.  First  class.  Smith  and  Beck  binocular,  with  li  inch  Wales' 
objective,  owned  by  Benjamin  Webb,  jr.,  of  Salem.  Object,  longi- 
tudinal section  of  lower  Canine  Tooth  of  Cat,  showing  alveolus  and 
pulp  cavity. 

No.  6.  First  class,  Zentmeyer  stand,  with  li  inch  Wales'  objective, 
owned  by  £.  Blcknell,  of  Salem.  Object,  longitudinal  section  of  Mo- 
lar Teeth  of  Cat,  in  situ,  showing  blood  vessels,  etc.  (Nos.  5  and  6 
were  fitted  with  draw  tubes  and  erecting  glasses,  thus  enabling  them 
to  take  in  the  ftiU  size  of  the  object,  which  was  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch). 

No.  7.  Second  class  microscope,  by  Ladd,  of  London,  two  inch  ob- 
jective, owned  by  Benjamin  Webb,  Jr.,  of  Salem.  Object,  longitudinal 
section  of  Tooth  of  Dolphin. 

No.  8.  Microscope  made  by  Clarke,  of  London,  two  inch  objective, 
owned  by  Essex  Institute.    Object,  transverse  section  of  whalebone. 

No.  9.  Microscope  made  by  Prltchard,  of  London,  one  inch  object- 
ive, owned  by  Essex  Institute.  Object,  transverse  section  of  a  Poison 
Fang  of  a  Battlesnake. 

No.  10.  Oberhaeuser,  moddle.  No.  2,  f  Inch  objective,  owned  by 
H.  F.  King,  of  Salem.    Object,  transverse  section  of  Tooth  of  Python. 

No.  11.  Griinow  microscope,  two  inch  objective,  owned  by  H.  F. 
King,  of  Salem.    Object,  longitudinal  section  of  Tooth  of  Cod. 

No.  12.  Nachet,  first  class,  two  inch  objective,  owned  by  John 
Cummings,  jr.,  of  Wobum.  Object,  perpendicular  section  of  Crush- 
ing Tooth  of  Wolf  Fish  (Anarrhichas). 

No.  18.  Oberhaeuser  microscope,  module.  No.  2,  two  inch  object- 
ive, owned  by  John  Cummings,  jr.,  of  Wobum.  Object,  transverse 
section  of  Tooth  of  Gar  Pike  (L^[4do8teu8), 

No.  14.  Griinow  microscope,  one  inch  objective,  owned  by  E.  S. 
Morse,  of  Salem.  Object,  transverse  section  of  Tooth  of  Saw  Fish 
(Pristii). 
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No.  15.  Kachot  and  Son's  microscope,  one-half  inch  obJectiTe, 
owned  by  H.  F.  Shepard,  of  Salem.  Object,  perpendicnlar  section  of 
Dermal  Teeth  of  Saw  Fish  (PriUU). 

No.  16.  French  microscope,  one  inch  objective,  owned  by  H.  F. 
Shepard,  of  Salem.  Object,  longitudinal  section  of  Tooth  of  Skate 
iBaja). 

No.  17.  Oberhaeuser  microscope,  one-half  inch  oljectiye,  owned 
by  Dr.  Bei\)amin  Cox,  of  Salem.  Object,  Mouth-parts  of  Humble  Bee 
(^Bombus), 

No.  18.  Grdnow  microscope,  two  inch  objectire,  owned  by  A. 
Hyatt,  of  Salem.    Object,  Mouth-parts  of  Butterfly  {PapUio). 

No.  19.  Wooden  stand,  maker  unknown,  one-half  inch  ToUes'  ob- 
"Jective.    Object,  Mouth-parts  of  House  Fly  (Musca). 

No.  20.  Small  French  microscope,  owned  by  Charles  Stodder, 
of  Boston.    Object,  Mouth-parts  of  Horse  Fly  (  Tttbanus). 

No.  21.  Fratinhofer  microscope,  simple  model,  one  inch  objectire, 
owned  by  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  of  Salem.  Object,'  Mouth-parts  of 
Male  Mosquito  (Culex), 

No.  22.  Oberhaeuser  microscope,  module  No.  2,  one-half  inch 
objective,  owned  by  John  Cummings,  jr.,  of  Wobum,  Object,  Mouth- 
parts  of  Female  Mosquito  (CWex). 

No.  28.  Nachet,  first  class,  one-half  inch  objective,  owned  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Swan,  of  Kennebunk,  Me.  Object,  Mouth-parts  of  Tiger  Beetle 
{Cicindela). 

No.  24.  Nachet  microscope,  one  inch  objective,  owned  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Johnson,  of  Salem.  Object.  Mouth-parts  (Labium)  of  a  Cock- 
roach {BlaUa). 

No.  26.  Oberhaeuser  microscope,  module,  No.  2,  one-half  inch  ob- 
jective, owned  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Bowdoin,  of  Salem.  Object,  Mouth-parts 
(Maxillae)  of  a  Cockroach  {BlcUta). 

No.  26.  French  dissecting  microscope,  owned  by  Essex  Institute. 
Object,  entire  specimen  of  Water  Bug  (Ectobia), 

No.  27.  Oberhaeuser  microscope,  petit  modMe,  one-half  inch  object- 
ive, owned  by  Dr.  William  Mack,  of  Salem.  Object,  Bows  of  Teeth 
lining  the  stomach  of  the  Cricket  (Acheta). 

No.  28.  Microscope  made  by  R.  B.  ToUes,  one-half  inch  objective, 
owned  by  S.  H.  Scudder,  of  Boston.  Object,  Mouth-parts  of  White 
Ant  (Termea)* 

No.  29.  Mouth-parts  of  Shrimp  (Pandalu$),  separated  and  mounted 
on  a  large  glass  slide,  to  show  their  relation  to  corresponding  parts 
in  the  insect. 

No.  80.  Microscope  made  by  Charles  A.  Spencer,  one  inch  object- 
ive, owned  by  Dr.  Wells,  of  Elliot,  Me.  Object,  Mouth-parts  of  Leech 
(JJtrudo). 
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No.  81.  Microsc<H>e  made  by  E.  G.  Wood,  London.  Two-thirds 
Inch  objective,  owned  by  Charles  Stodder,  of  Boston.  Object,  Jaw  of 
Land  Snail  (Sttcdnea), 

No.  28.  Microscope  made  by  Murray  and  Heath,  London,  one  inch 
ofe^tive,  owned  by  Charles  Stodder,  of  Boston.  Object,  Jaw  of 
Land  SnaU  (Helix). 

No.  88.  Microscope  made  by  Murray  and  Heath,  London,  one  inch 
objective,  owned  by  Charies  Stodder,  of  Boston.  Object,  Tongue 
of  Whelk  (Buccinum). 

No.  84.  Zentmeyer,  second  class  stand,  with  fbnr-tenths  Inch 
ToUes*  objective,  owned  by  Charles  Stodder,  of  Boston.  Object, 
Tongue  of  Land  Snail  (Hdix). 

No.  85.  Nachet  microscope,  of  English  form,  one  inch  objective, 
owned  by  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Object,  Tongue  of  Beach 
Cockle  (NoHea), 

The  sections  of  teeth  exhibited  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Bicknell, 
of  the  Institute  Microscopical  Department  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
The  preparations  of  the  Mouth-parts  of  Insects,  which  were  very 
beautifhl,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  T.  Ogden,  of  Boston,  by  whom 
they  were  kindly  loaned. 


Monday,  December  17,  1866.    Begular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Qoodell  in  the  chair 

Letters  were  announced  Arom  Qeorge  Baker,  Providence,  B.  I. 
(Nov.  8) ;  Ottawa  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Ottawa  (Nov.  19) ; 
Geo.  W.  Pease  &  Co.,  Salem  (Nov.  21) ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  Col- 
lege (Nov.  22) ;  Prof.  Theodore  Gill,  Washington ;  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington;  L.  W.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles, 
Portland,  Me.  (Nov.  24);  WilUam  Mulr,  Fox  Creek,  Mo.  (Nov.  26); 
L.  D.  Shepard,  Salem  (Nov.  27) ;  Dr.  Henry  Bnrant,  Boston;  William 
Couper,  Quebec,  Canada;  G.  F.  Matthew,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  G.  K.  Gil- 
bert, Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Nov.  28) ;  W.  W.  Denslow,  New  York ;  S.  L. 
Boardman,  Augusta,  Me. ;  Ci4>t.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown  (Nov. 
29);  Dr.  William  Stimpson,  Washington  (Nov.  80);  H.  A.  Cut- 
ting, Lunenburg,  Vt.  (Nov.  81) ;  George  Scarborough,  Sumner,  Kan- 
sas (Dec.  2);  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Prof.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  Boston  (Dec.  8) ;  G.  W.  Peck,  New  York;  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles, 
Portland,  Me.  (Dec.  4) ;  C.  P.  Preston,  Danvers ;  I.  P.  Langworthy, 
Boston  (Dec.  5) ;  A.  L.  Babcock,  Sherbom  (Dec.  6) ;  Prof.  H.  C. 
Wood,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  C.  P.  Preston,  Danvers  (Dec.  7) ;  E.  M. 
Dodge,  Salem;  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me.  (Dec.  10) ;  S.  Jlllson, 
Feltonville,  Mass.  (Dec.  12) ;  £.  T.  Cresson,  Secretary  Entomological 
Society,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  E.  W.  Hubbard,  Tottenvllle,  N.  Y.  (Dec. 
14) ;  G.  W.  Peck,  New  York;  Deyrolle  Flls,  Paris  (Dec  16). 

The  Secretary  read  a  memoir  of  the  late  Hon.  D.  P.  Knro,  of  Dan- 
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reiB,  by  lits  son  Bei^amin  Franklin  King.    Referred  to  the  Pabliostion 
Committee. 

Mr.  C.  Cooke  presented,  in  the  name  of  H.  F.  Shepard,  a  singolar 
spine,  reported  by  the  natives  to  hare  been  found,  with  a  nomber  of 
others  of  the  same  kind,  on  an  island  in  a  salt-water  lake  situated 
about  five  hundred  miles  west  of  Zanzibar,  AArica. 

Mr.  £.  Bieknell  exhibited  a  section  of  the  spine  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  described  its  singular  structure.  Mr.  Bieknell  said  that 
the  spine  wastmlike  any  heretofore  examined  by  him,  and  diiVered  in 
many  respects  flrom  those  of  a  fish,  though  it  might  prove  to  be  a 
spine  of  some  unknown  genus  of  that  chuis. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  presented,  in  the  name  of  Miss  Mack,  a  larva 
of  Therevaf,  or,  more  probably,  a  Stenojdnus,  a  singular  Fly,  found  un- 
der a  carpet  on  which  it  was  probably  feeding. 

Westwood  states  that  the  larva  of  Thereva  lives  in  mould  and  rot- 
ten wood,  where  it  undergoes  its  transformations.    A  specimen  flrom 
Hingfaam,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, was  said  to  have  had  the  same  habit  of  feeding  on  car- 
pets, as  the  specimen  presented  to-night. 

This  larva  is  long,  filiform,  cylindrical,  smooth,  gradually 
tapering  toward  the  head  and  tail,  being  thickest  in  the  middle 
of  the  body.  There  are  thirteen  segments  exclusive  of  the 
head.  The  three  thoracic  and  first  abdominal  rings  are  of  the 
same  length,  but  the  remaining  abdominal  segments  are  con- 
tracted, just  behind  the  middle,  by  a  well-marked  constriction 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  fh>m  the  actual  su- 
tures between  the  segments,  so  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  as 
if  composed  of  twenty  segments  exclusive  of  the  head ;  and  it 
was  not  until  we  had  compared  this  larva  with  that  of  Mycetobia  pal- 
lipesf,  found  in  the  summer  under  the  bark  of  the  appletree,  where  the 
segments  are  similarly  constricted,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree,  the 
hinder  division  of  the  ring  being  much  the  smaller,  that  the  true  num- 
ber of  segments  was  satisfkctorily  determined.  The  twelfth  ring 
tapers  much  more  rapidly  behind  than  the  others,  while  the  thirteenth, 
or  terminal  segment,  is  much  slenderer,  ending  in  a  pair  of  rather 
slender  legs.  There  are  one  or  two  long  hairs  arising  on  each  side  of 
each  of  the  thoracic  and  last  abdominal  ring. 

The  head  is  conical,  fiattened  beneath,  one-third  longer  than  broad ; 
it  is  reddish  corneous,  while  the  body  is  white.  Length,  .65,  breadth, 
.04  inch.  It  is  very  active  in  its  habits,  also  resembling  Mycetobia 
in  this  respect,  jerking  its  body  rapidly  when  disturbed. 

A  number  of  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 
W.  W.  Lander,  of  Salem,  and  Josiah  A.  Haskell,  of  Beverly,  were 
duly  elected  Resident  Members. 
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Additions  to  the  Muieum  and  Library  during  Octohevj 
November,  and  December  j  1866. 

TO  THE  NATUBAL  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

AsHBT,  W.  A.,  Salem.    Specimen  of  the  Widah  Bird,  female. 

Babcock,  Amort  L.,  Sherborn,  Mass.  Native  Birds,  Arom  Sher- 
born. 

Bbai<,  W.  J.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  Tiiree  Specimens  of  GasteroM* 
teusy  Arom  Union  Springs. 

Bbrtram,  Capt.  John,  Salem.  Malformed  Egg  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

BoiXBS,  Rev.  E.  C,  Portland,  Me.  Three  bottles  of  Insects  in  al- 
cohol, flrom  Westbrook,  Me.    Goano,  ftrom  a  northern  locality. 

BuTTRiCK,  S.  B.,  Salem,  Piece  of  Trap  Rock,  ftx)m  Buddy  Getch- 
ell*8  Swamp,  Marblehead. 

CAI.EF,  G.  F.,  Saco,  Me.  Specimens  of  Grass  A*om  marshes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Saco.  "  Six  weeks*  Com,"  flrom  Fort  Randall^  Dacotah. 
Sand,  flrom  Front's  Neck,  Scarboro*,  Me. 

Carlton,  Oliver,  Salem.    Quartz,  ftrom  Lyndeborough,  N.  H. 

CooKE,  C,  Salem.  Portion  of  Skull  of  an  adult  Indian ;  also  por- 
tions of  the  Skull  and  the  Femurs  of  a  young  Indian,  dug  up  at  Ando- 
ver,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  River.  Specimen  of  Field  Mouse 
and  its  Nest,  Arom  Andover.  Parasitic  Worms  Arom  a  Flounder  taken 
in  Salem  Harbor.  Specimens  of  Sponge  Arom  beaches  in  Beverly. 
Two  young  White  Rats,  raised  in  Salem. 

Cooke,  Mrs.  William,  Salem.    Snow-bird,  Arom  Salem. 

CovTL,  T.  N.,  Salem.  Three  specimens  of  Venus  merdnaria^  Arom 
Virginia. 

DowBRiDOB,  Andrew,  jr.,  Salem.  Specimen  of  a  young  Halibut 
(^Hippoglossus  Americanus),  weighing  two  pounds,  taken  near  Half-way 
Rock,  off  Swampscott.  * 

Drinell,  Joseph.  Living  specimen  of  Fish  Hawk,  taken  at  Liberty 
Hill,  North  Salem. 

Emerton,  James  H.,  Salem.    Red-throated  Diver,  taken  at  Salem. 

Felt,  John,  Salem.  Portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  under  Jaw, 
and  a  vertebra  of  an  Indian  Skeleton  dug  up  in  Lagrange  street,  South 
Salem,  October,  1866. 

Gould,  John  M.,  Yohanny,  Georgetown  District,  S.  C.  Several 
specimens  of  Frogs  and  Insects,  Arom  Yohanny. 

Grover,  William,  Salem.  The  large  Claws  of  Lupa  dicatUhtiy 
taken  alive  in  the  Mill-pond,  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1866. 

Johnson,  Emery  S.,  Salem.  Specimen  of  Ruddy  Duck  (Erismc^ 
turn  rubida  Bon.),  female,  shot  in  South  Salem. 
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Jones,  George  W.,  Salem.  Living  specimen  of  Barred  Owl  (Syr* 
nium  nebulosum),  taken  at  Beverly. 

Kimball,  J.,  West's  Beach.  A  large  Spider,  ttom  woods  near 
West's  Beach. 

Lord,  Whjjam,  North  Beverly.  Fresh  specimen  of  the  Little  Ank, 
found  in  Beverly. 

Mack,  Dr.  Wiluam,  Salem.  Living  specimens  of  the  Tree  Toad 
(Ifyla  venicolor)y  flrom  Salem. 

Moore,  David,  Salem.  Portions  of  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  dug 
up  in  Lagrange  street,  South  Salem. 

NoRRis,  Charles  H.,  Salem.    Several  Minerals  flfom  Greenland. 

Packard,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Salem.  Four  specimens  of  Bird  Lice, 
found  upon  the  Barred  Owl.  Three  specimens  of  Quartz  scratched  by 
glaciers  of  the  Saco  Valley,  Me.  Specimens  of  Arsenical  Pyrites  and 
Tin  Ore,  flrom  Tin  Mountain,  Jackson,  N.  H. 

PicKMAN,  H.  D.,  Boston.  A  collection  of  Minerals  flrom  various 
localities. 

Pray,  Isaac  C,  Salem.  Alcoholic  specimen  of  Mygale  sp,,  flrom 
the  West  Coast  of  Afi-ica. 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  Salem.  A  Bat  and  a  collection  of  Insects,  fl*om 
Wenham. 

Sears,  J.,  Danvers.  Larva  of  an  Insect,  flrom  a  spring  in  Blind- 
hole  Swamp,  Danvers.  Specimens  of  Aphis,  flrom  Black  Alder.  Colu- 
ber punctatiMf  ftom  Danvers. 

Sheldon,  Prof.  D.  S.,  Burlington,  Iowa.  Specimens  of  Fresh- 
water Fishes,  Crustaceans,  and  Insects,  fl-om  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Shepard,  Henry  F.,  Salem.  Heads  'of  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Quail, 
and  Hare,  flrom  vicinity  of  Salem.  Fossil  spine  of  a  Fish?,  flrom  the 
interior  of  Aflica. 

Stevens,  E.  C,  Salem.  A  fine  collection  of  Shells,  Fossils,  and 
Minerals,  flrom  the  West  Coast  of  North  America. 

Stone,  FiuNk,  Salem.    Redheaded  Woodpecker,  ftx>m  Salem. 

Story,  A.  E.,  Beverly.  Specimens  of  Mica  Slate,  showing  peculiar 
contortions,  flx)m  the  beach  at  Beverly  Farms. 

Trefren,  Jambs,  Austin,  Nevada.  Specimens  of  Gold  Ore,  ftx>m 
the  Bay  State  Company,  Empire  City,  Colorado ;  ft^m  the  Gregory 
Consolidated  Ledge,  Black  Hawk  Territory;  and  fl-om  the  Mother 
Ledge,  Kingston,  Nevada.  Specimens  of  Silver  Ore,  flrom  the  Corn- 
stock  Ledge,  Virginia  City,  Nevada ;  and  ftx>m  the  Buel,  North  Star 
Mine,  Austin,  Nevada.  Specimens  of  Galena,  flrom  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Colorado. 

Vienna,  K.  K.  Zoolooisch  Museum  (through  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution). 686  specimens,  comprising  816  species  of  Lepidoptera, 
fl-om  Europe. 
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Wakd,  Capt.  James,  Salem.  Chameleon^  fVom  the  South-west 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Tail  of  an  Elephant,  from  the  same  locality. 

Waters,  E.  Stanley,  Salem.  Leaf  from  a  species  of  Palm,  and 
specimens  of  Broom  Com.  Specimen  of  8ytnium  nehulosum.  Barred 
Owl,  shot  in  Salem. 

Yale  College,  Cabinet  of.  A  fine  collection  of  Crustacea,  Mol- 
losks.  Radiates,  and  Worms,  principally  from  Long  Island  Sound,  a 
few  from  Panama  and  the  East  Indies,  amounting  in  all  to  436  speci* 
mens,  70  species. 

TO  THE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT, 
By  Donation. 

BoLLES,  Rev.  E.  C,  Portland,  Me.  Two  Cups  showing  a  singular 
effect  of  fire,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Portland  fire,  July,  1866. 

Crampton,  Willlam,  Salem,  A  Seal-skin  Purse,  Strap  used  by  the 
women  for  holding  up  the  dress,  and  a  Watch-case  made  of  leather, 
from  Greenland. 

Holmes,  John  C,  Lynn.  A  pair  of  ancient  Horse  Pistols.  A  Cap 
worn  by  the  natives  of . 

Johnson,  Emery  S.,  Salem.    A  pair  of  Chinese  Shoes. 

PiCKMAN,  Francis  W.,  Salem.  Capital  of  a  Column,  and  portion  of 
a  Tablet  with  an  inscription,  from  Ephesus. 

Ropes,  Charles  A.,  Salem.    Shield  made  of  Hippopotamus  hide. 

Smith,  Jessk,  Heirs  of,  Salem.  An  ancient  Spinnet,  made  by 
Thomas  Blyth. 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  South  Danvers.  Ancient  Spoon  dug  up  in  the 
cellar  of  Giles  Cory's  house. 

Ward,  Capt.  James,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Native  Manufhcture 
from  the  Sonth-west  Coast  of  Africa. 

Waters,  E.  Stanley,  Salem.  A  Chinese  Paper  Kite.  Piece  of 
the  Marble  Tablet  from  the  old  Franklin  Building.  Powder  Flask, 
made  of  paper. 

Wheatland,  George,  Jr.    Model  of  a  Chinese  Coffin. 

TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
By  Donation. 
Allen,  J.  F.    Transactions  of  Mass.  Hort.  Soc,  four  numbers,  8vo. 
22  Pamphlets. 

Benson,  Lawrence  S.,  Aiken,  S.  C.    Several  Pamphlets. 
BoLLES,  Rev.  E.  C,  Portland,  Me.    Portland  Directories,  1831, 
1847-8, 1866,  1858-9,  1863-4,  5  vols.  16mo.  Maine  Register,  1848,  1  vol. 
16mo,  Augusta,  1848.  Maine  Reference  Book,  1845,  1  vol.  16mo,  Port- 
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land,  1845.  Maine  Business  Directory  of  the  subscribers  to  the  new 
map,  8vo,  1  vol.,  Portland,  1861.  24  Masonic  Pamphlets.  62  Miscel- 
laneous Pamphlets.    Sundry  Newspapers. 

Brevoort,  J.  C«,  Brookljm,  N.  Y.  Third  Annual  Report  of  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  May,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Brooks,  Henry  M.  Plan  of  Boston  Harbor,  1836.  Lloyd's  New 
Map  of  Mississippi  River  from  Cairo  to  its  mouth,  1866. 

Brown,  Neuemiah.  Adjutant-Generars  Reports  (Mass.)  for  1864 
and  1865,  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1866  and  1866. 

Calef,  George  F.,  Saco,  Me.  Directories  of  Saco  and  Bidde- 
ford,  12mo,  2  vols.,  1849,  1856-7. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  James,  Almanac  for  1785. 

Chase,  George  C.    Friend's  Review,  Nine  Nos. 

Creamer,  George.    3  Pamphlets. 

Denslow,  W.  W.,  New  York.  Autograph  Letter  of  C.  S.  Rafi- 
nesque  to  Dr.  Jolm  Torrey,  dated  Philadelphia,  Oct.  5,  1828. 

Dum£ril,  Aug.,  Paris.  Dum^ril's  Observations  sur  la  monstruosit^ 
dite  Polymelie  chez  des  Batrachiens,  4to,  pamph.  Ditto,  sur  des  Lepi- 
dosireniensis,  4to,  pamph.  Ditto,  Lettre  relative  au  Catal.  des  Rep- 
tiles du  Museum  d.  Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  4to,  pamph.  Ditto,  3me  Notice 
sur  la  Menagerie  des  Rept.  du  Museum  de  Hist.  Nat.  4to,  pamph. 

Goodwin,  W.  F.,  Librarian  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
Leavitt's  Farmers'  Almanacs  for  thirty  years,  12mo,  pamphlet,  30.  Ad- 
jutant-General's Report  of  New  Hampshire,  vol.  1,  8vo,  Concord,  1866. 
Leavitt's  Farmers'  Almanac  for  1867,  Concord,  1866. 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  Boston.  Boston  Municipal  Register,  1868, 
1864,  2  vols.  8vo.    41  Pamphlets. 

Harris,  J.  W.,  Cambridge.  Shepherd,  William,  Dialogus  Poy- 
gii  Braeciolini  Florentini,  an  Senl  sit  uxox  ducenda,  1  vol.  8vo,  Liver- 
pool, 1806. 

HoTCHKiss,  Miss  Susan  V.,  New  Haven.  New  Haven  Directo- 
ry, 1864-5,  1  vol.  12mo,  New  Haven,  1864. 

Jacobs,  Warren  M.,  South  Danvers.  26  Almanacs  flrom  1712  to 
1746. 

Lang  WORTHY,  Isaac  P.,  Chelsea.  James  Qilflllan,  The  Sabbath, 
1  vol.  12mo,  New  York,  1866.  The  Congregational  Quarterly  for  Jan- 
uary, April,  and  July,  1866. 

Lewis,  W.,  Boston.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  Trustees  of 
Boston  Public  Library,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Boston,  1866. 

Lord,  N.  J.  FUes  of  Boston  Post,  for  July,  August,  September, 
1866. 

Marshall,  OrsAmus,  H.,  BuffiUo,  N.  Y.  The  Niagara  Frontier, 
embracing  Sketches  of  its  Early  History,  by  O.  H.  Marshall,  8vo,  pam- 
phlet, Buffalo,  1866. 
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Massachusetts  Secritaby  of  State.  Public  Documents  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  1866,  4  vols.  8vo,  Boston.  Industry  of  Massachusetts, 
1866,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1866.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts, 
1866,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1866. 

McQuiLLBN,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Philadelphia.  Cuvierian  Classification  of 
Animated  Nature,  by  J.  H,  McQuillen,  8vo,  pamphlet,  1866. 

Morse,  £.  8.  Bacon's  Railway  Map  of  America,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4. 
5  Pamphlets. 

Nelsox,  H.  M.,  Georgetown.  Six  Reports  of  Towns  of  Essex 
County,  1866, 

Perby,  Augustus,  The  Abbot,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Boston,  1820.  Barber's  Grammar  of  Elocution,  New  Haven,  1832. 
Bozman's  History  of  Maryland,  1  vol.  8vo,  Baltimore,  1811.  Brazer's 
Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Influence,  Boston,  1835.  Bremer's 
Home  of  the  New  World,  vol.  1,  8vo,  New  York,  1863.  Brooke's 
Daily  Monitor,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1828.  Cohen's  Notices  of  Florida 
and  the  Campaigns,  Charleston,  1836.  Connoisseur,  by  Mr.  Town, 
Oxford,  1774.  The  Cry :  A  New  Dramatic  Fable,  vol.  1,  London,  1754. 
Dwyer's  Essay  on  Elocution,  Albany,  1846.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1822.  Gray's  Genera  Florae  Americas  Boreall-Ori- 
entalls  niustrata,  vol.  2,  8vo,  New  York,  1849.  Greenwood's  Lives  of 
the  Apostles,  Boston,  1886.  Hawkesworth's  Adventures  of  Telemach- 
us,  London,  1819.  Keatinge's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  2 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1803.  Littell's  Living  Age,  333  numbers,  ftrom  July, 
1846,  to  April,  1864.  Lord's  Universal  Biography,  2  vols.  8vo,  New 
York,  1826.  Lncian's  Dialogues,  Philadelphia,  1806.  Mansfield's  Le- 
gal Rights  of  Women,  Salem,  1846.  Marvel's  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor, 
New  York,  1863.  Miles's  Lowell  as  it  was,  and  Lowell  as  it  is,  Low- 
ell, 1846.  Millott's  Elements  of  General  History,  vols.  2,  3,  4,  6,  8vo, 
Salem,  1796.  An  Offering  of  Sympathy,  Boston,  1830.  Pitts-street 
Chapel  Lectures,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1858.  Pope's  Works,  6  vols., 
Boston,  1808.  The  Port  Folio,  8  vols.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1809,  &c. 
Collections  of  Psalms  and  E[ymns,  New  York,  1827.  Probus ;  or  Rome 
in  the  third  Century,  2  vols..  New  York,  1838.  Proceedings  at  Mr. 
George  Peabody's  Parting  Dinner,  London,  1861.  Roscoe's  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  4  vols.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1806.  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  2  vols.  8vo,  Hartford,  1818.  Spear's  Names  and  Ti- 
tles of  Jesus,  Boston,  1841.  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
vol.  2,  8to,  Boston,  1814.  Tales  and  Romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
vol.  6,  8vo,  Boston,  1821.  Tytler's  Elements  of  General  History,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1809.  Waterman's  Religious  Offering,  Philadelphia, 
1840.  Whiston's  Works  of  Flavins  Josephus,  1  vol.  8vo,  Baltimore, 
1836. 
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FiCKElONG,  JoHK,  HIstoire  Naturelle  et  Morale  der  lies  AntiHes 
de  TAmerique,  I  vol.  8vo.  Rotterdam,  1668. 

PicKMAN,  B.|  Boston.  Acts  passed  by  the  Sixth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  1861.  Adams's  History  of  the 
Jews,  2  Yols.  8vo,  Boston,  1812.  Adams*s  View  of  Religions,  1  toL 
8vo,  Boston,  1801.  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Portland, 
1805.  Alison's  Sermons,  Boston,  1815.  Almanach  De  Gotha,  1856. 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  vol.  8,  Bos- 
ton, 1862.  Appleton's  Introduction  of  the  Power  Loom,  and  Origin  of 
Lowell,  Lowell,  1868.  Austin's  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  Boston,  1829. 
Bachi's  Italian  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Boston,  1888.  Bartol's  Church 
and  Congregation,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1858.  Bartol's  Word  of  Spirit 
to  the  Church,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1869.  Bigland's  View  of  the 
World,  3  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1811.  Boston's  Sermons,  Edinburgh,  1744. 
Botta's  History  of  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
2  vols.,  New  Haven,  1888-42.  Bowditch's  History  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  1851.  Bowen's  Picture  of  Boston,  or 
the  Citizen's  and  Stranger's  Guide,  Boston,  1829.  Bradford's  Life  of 
Jonathan  Mayhew,  Boston,  1888.  Bradshaw's  Continental  Railway 
Guide,  London,  1857.  Brlffault's  Prisoner  of  Ham,  London,  1846. 
Brook's  Simplicity  of  Christ's  Teachings,  Boston,  1859.  Dr.  Buchan's 
Family  Medical  Works,  Charleston,  1807.  Buckmlnster's  Sermons, 
Boston,  1814.  Camerini's  L'Eco  Italiano,  London,  1857.  Chambers's 
History  of  the  English  Language,  fourth  edition,  Edinburgh,  1837. 
Chevalier's  Society,  Manners,  and  Politics  in  the  United  States,  Boston, 
1839.  Cicero's  Orations,  Exeter,  1809.  Colman's  European  Agricul- 
ture, Boston,  1846.  Colman's  Sermons,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1820.  Com- 
mcdle  Scelte  Dl  Carlo  Goldoni,  1856.  Cowper's  Private  Correspond- 
ence, Philadelphia,  1824.  Dall's  Essays  and  Sketches,  Boston,  1849. 
Diary  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  Boston,  1856. 
Dlcken's  Dombey  and  Son,  Boston,  1848.  Dillaway's  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, second  edition,  Boston,  1883.  Emerson's  North  American  Arith- 
metic, Part  Third,  Boston,  1839.  Europe,  Boston,  1822.  Ferguson's 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  Boston,  1809.  FoUen's  Works, 
6  vols.  12mo,  Boston,  1841 .  Folsom's  Despatches  of  Hernando  Cortes, 
New  York,  1843.  Gtdignani's  New  Paris  Guide,  1856.  Gaultler's  Lec- 
tures Gradu6es,  Paris,  1881.  Good  Health.  Goodrich's  Lessonv  in 
Greek  Parsing,  second  edition.  New  Haven,  1832.  Greene's  Reflec- 
tions In  Retirement,  Boston,  1834.  Greenwood's  Sermons  of  Conso- 
lation, 1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1842.  Gumey's  Love  to  God,  eighth  edi- 
tion, Norwich,  1866.  Hall's  Memoir  of  Mary  H.  Ware,  Boston,  1863. 
Harris's  Memorials  of  Oglethorpe,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1841.  Hudson's 
History  of  Marlborough,  Mass.,  Boston,  1862.  History  of  the  Hunuuie 
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Society,  Boston,  1845.  Jameson^s  Sisters  of  Charity,  1  vol.  12mo,  Bos- 
ton, 1867.  Rater's  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  Philadelphia,  1838.  Ken- 
rick's  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  8  vols.,  Boston,  1828.  Land- 
ing at  Cape  Anne,  by  Thornton,  Boston,  1854.  Law's  Call  to  a  Devout 
and  Holy  Life,  Boston,  1808.  Letters  ftoni  an  Elder  to  a  Younger 
Brother,  Boston,  1810.  Livermore's  Four  Gospels,  with  a  Commenta- 
ry, vol.  1.  Lowell's  Occasional  Sermons,  Boston,  1855.  Lowell's 
Practical  Sermons,  Boston,  1866.  Lyterla :  A  Dramatic  Poem,  Bos- 
ton, 1864.  Martlneau's  Devotional  Exercises,  Boston,  1838.  William 
Mather's  Elements  of  Geology,  Norwich,  1838.  Richard  Mather's  Jour- 
nal and  Life,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1850.  Maury's  Englishwoman  in 
America,  London,  1848.  Meilcle's  Solitude  Sweetened,  Exeter,  1831. 
Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  8  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1823.  Monti's  Gram- 
mar of  the  Italian  Language,  1  vol.  12rao,  Boston,  1856.  Monti's  Ital- 
ian Reader,  Boston,  1865.  Mt.  Auburn  Map.  Murray's  English  Gram- 
mar, 1828.  Murray's  Hand-boolc,  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  and  Venice, 
two  parts,  London,  1858.  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  6  vols.  8vo, 
Newboryport,  1816,  &c.  New  England  Genealogical  Antiquarian  Reg- 
ister, 16  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1847.  New  Testament,  Baltimore,  1835.  Ol- 
lendorff's Key  to  the  Exercises  in  the  New  Method  of  Learning  to 
Read,  Write,  and  Spealc  a  Language  In  six  months,  1  vol.  12mo,  New 
York,  1850.  Ollendorff's  New  Method  of  learning  to  Read,  Write,  and 
Speak  the  Italian  Language,  New  York,  1849.  Palfrey's  Lectures  on 
the  Evidence  of  Christianity,  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1843.  Palfl'ey's  Lec- 
tures on  Jewish  Scriptures,  &c.,  4  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1838,  &c.  Pal- 
frey's Relation  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston, 
1854.  Phillips's  Guide  to  Crystal  Palace  and  Park,  two  editions,  1866, 
1867.  Picture  of  London,  a  Correct  Guide,  1806,  1816.  Plant's  Pic- 
ture of  Paris,  or  the  Stranger's  Guide,  1814.  New  Pocket  Plan  of 
London,  1808.  Post-roads  In  France,  1816.  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hjrmns  for  Chrlstlan.Worshlp,  Boston,  1843.  Quits,  by  the  Baroness 
TantphoBOs,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1867.  Roberts's  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  vol.  2,  New  York,  1835.  Russell's  Tour  in  Germany,  1 
vol.  Svo,  Boston,  1826.  Sale's  French  Dialogues,  Boston,  1829.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  8  vols.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1827.  Shaw's 
DescrU>tlon  of  Boston,  1817.  Slmpklns's  Exercises  for  Private  Devo- 
tion, Boston,  1887.  Smellle's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Boston, 
1838.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  2  vols.,  Hartford,  1804.  Spring's 
Essays  on  the  Distinguishing  Traits  of  Christian  Character,  1  vol.  8vo, 
New  York,  1813.  The  Stranger  In  Liverpool,  1816.  Sullivan's  Politi- 
cal Class  Book,  Boston,  1831.  Testament  Le  Nouveau,  1816.  Thorn- 
ton's  Mementos  of  the  Swett  Family,  1861.  Tlffimy's  Ailerican's  So- 
Josm  In  the  Celestial  Empire,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1849.    Sketches  of 
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the  Tower  of  London,  London,  1867.  Tronchet's  Guide  to  all  the  Pub- 
lic BuUdlngs  in  Paris,  1816.  Dr.  Traeman's  Visit  to  Edinburgh,  1840. 
Tudor's  Life  of  James  Otis,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1828.  Tytler*s  Univer- 
sal History,  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1840.  Henry  C.  Van  Schaack's  Life 
of  Peter  Van  Schaack,  New  York,  1842.  Wanostrocht's  Grammar  of 
the  French  Language,  Philadelphia,  1838.  Wardlaw's  Discourses,  An- 
dover,  1816.  Warren  on  Preservation  of  Health,  Boston,  1846.  West 
Church  and  its  Ministers,  Boston,  1866.  Wilkins's  Elements  of  As- 
tronomy, Boston,  1884.  Wirt's  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Patrick  Henry,  1  vol.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1818.  Wlsner's  Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Susan  Huntington,  Boston,  1826.  Worcester's  Elements  of  Geog- 
raphy, Boston,  1838.    Worcester's  Gazetteer,  2  vols.  8vo,  1817. 

Preston,  Charles  P.,  Dan  vers.  Handbills  of  Essex  Agricultu- 
ral Society  for  several  years.    6  Pamphlets. 

Randall,  Stephen,  Providence,  R.  I.  Publications  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Club,  vol.  1,  8vo,  4to,  Providence,  1866.  Photographs  of  Roger 
Williams's  Compass,  and  the  root  that  grew  In  his  grave. 

Short  &  Loring,  Portland,  Me.  Account  of  the  Great  Confla- 
gration of  Portland,  July  4  and  6,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Portland,  1866. 

Siblet,  John  L.,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  Directories,  1868  and 
1864,  2  vols.  16mo.  90  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  &c.,  of  Harvard  College. 

Smith,  .    26  Pamphlets.    Massachusetts  Industry,  Statisti- 

cal Information  concerning,  1866,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1866.  Massachu- 
setts System  of  Common  Schools,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1849.  New  Eng- 
land Mercantile  Union  Directory,  1849,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Stickney,  Lucy  A.  Directory  for  1863-4, 1  vol.  8vo,  St.  John,  N. 
B.,  1868. 

Stone,  Alfred,  Providence.  Charter  and  By-laws  of  First  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Providence,  8vo,  pamphlet.  Providence,  1866. 

Sumner,  Charles,  United  States  Senator.  Sumner's  Address  at 
Boston,  Oct.  2,  1866,  —  "  The  One  Man  Power  vs.  Congress,"  8vo,  pam- 
phlet, Boston,  1866.  Blair's  Address,  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  January,  1869,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Washington,  1869.  Sum- 
ner's Speeches  on  the  Usurpations  of  the  Senate,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet, 
Washington,  1858. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Documents  First  Session  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  1868-4.  Executive 
Documents,  etc.,  16  vols.  8vo ;  1  vol.  4to.  House  Journal,  1  vol.  8vo. ; 
Miscellanies,  4  vols.  8vo.  Beports  of  Committees,  2  vols.  8vo.  Sen- 
ate, Miscellaneous,  1  vol.  8vo ;  Documents,  1  vol.  8vo ;  Journal,  1  vol. 
8vo ;  Reports,  1  vol.  8vo.  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1  vol.  8vo.  Doc- 
uments ThlAl  Session,  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  1862-68.  Patent  Of- 
fice, 2  vols.  8vo.    Eighth  Census,  1860.    Manuftictures,  1  vol.  4to. 
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Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics,  1  vol.  4to.  Agriculture,  1  vol, 
4to.    86  vols. 

Wabd,  Henry  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Ward's  Catalogue  of  Casts 
of  Fossils,  1  vol.  8vo,  Rochester,  1866. 

Waters,  E.  S.  The  Mother's  Assistant  for  1868,  12  numbers.  Mar- 
tin's Equation  Tables,  1  vol.  4to,  Rochester,  1854.  Boston  Directory 
for  1862  and  1869,  2  vols.  8vo.  Massachusetts  Business  Directory  for 
1856,  1  vol.  8vo,    66  Pamphlets. 

Waters,  James  D.    Boston  Courier  for  several  years. 

Wheatland,  H.  New  Hampshire  Annual  Register  for  1861  and 
1866,  2  vols.  16mo,  Concord.  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Directories,  1860, 
1854,  2  vols.  16mo.  Concord,  N.  H.,  Directory  for  1856,  16mo,  1  vol. 
Free-will  Baptist  Register,  1869  and  1860,  2  vols,  16mo,  Dover.  18 
Various  Almanacs,  18. 

Wheatland,  Martha  G.    Boston  Daily  Journal  for  1866, 2  vols.  fol. 

Young,  Stephen  I.,  Bowdoin  College.  Bowdoln  Bugle,  Nov., 
1866. 

Bt  Exchange. 

American  Antiquarlin  Society.  Proceedings,  October  and  No- 
vember, 1866,  pamphlet. 

American  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  Geological  and  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha,  8vo,  pamphlet.  New  York, 
1866.  Smith  and  Parmele  Gold,  west  of  Colorado,  Report,  4to  pam- 
phlet. New  York,  1866.  Union  Consolidated  Mining  Company  of  Ten- 
nessee, Report,  4to,  pamphlet.  New  York,  1866.    2  Pamphlets. 

Boston  Public  Library.  Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the 
Bates  Hall  of  Boston  Public  Library,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1866. 

BowDOiN  College,  Library  of.  Catalogue  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Fall  Term,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Brunswick,  1866. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society.  BuffiEdo  Directories  for  1828,  1886- 
7,  1888,  1888-9,  1889,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1844,  1847-8,  1848-9,  1849-60, 
1860-1,  1851-2,  1862,  1868,  1864,  1865,  1856,  1867,  1868, 1869, 1860, 1861, 
1862,  1868,  1864,  1865,  28  vols.     5  Pamphlets. 

Chicago  Historical  Society.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trade  of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Chicago,  1865.  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  8vo,  pages  184,  Chicago,  1866. 
Eighth  Annual  Statement  of  Trade,  etc.,  of  Chicago,  8vo,  pages  189, 
Chicago,  1866.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Chi- 
cago, 8yo,  pages  61  and  48,  Chicago,  1866. 

Christlania,  University  of.  Aegyptlsche  Chronologi,  8vo,  pam- 
phlet, Cbristiania  1868.  Resultate  Magnetischer,  Astronischer  and 
Meteorologischer. 
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Connecticut  Academy  of  Abts  and  Sciences.  Transactions,  vol. 
1,  pt.  1,  8vo,  New  Haven,  1866. 

Hakvard  College,  Corporation  of.  Annual  Report  of  President 
and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  1866,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Cam- 
bridge, 1866. 

Haverford  College,  Library  of.  Catalogue  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, 1866-7,  12mo,  pamphlet. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  for  Octo- 
ber, 1866. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci<bty.  Reports  and  Transac- 
tions for  1853,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864, 
11  pamphlets,  8vo,  Boston. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society.  First  Annual  Report  of 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1  vol.  8vo,  Jefferson  City,  1866. 

New  Englani^  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  New  England 
Historic-Genealogical  Register  for  October,  1866. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Science.  Proceedings,  June, 
July,  and  August,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet.  Journal,  Vol.  VI.  No.  1,  4to, 
pamphlet,  Philadelphia,  July,  1866. 

Philadelphia  Entomological  Society.  The  Practical  Entomol- 
ogist, Vol.  I.  No.  12.  Practical  Entomologist,  October,  1866 ;  Novem- 
ber, 1866;  December,  1866. 

Providence  Athen^u>i.  Report  at  Thirty-first  Annual  Meeting, 
September,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Royal  Society,  London.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XV.  Nos.  83, 84, 86,  86. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Catalogue  of  Publications  of  Societies 
and  of  Periodical  Works  in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Jan.  1,  1866,  8vo. 
1  vol.,  Washington,  1866. 

Yale  College,  Corporation  of.  Catalogue  of  Yale  College,  1866 
-7,  8vo,  pamphlet,  New  Haven. 

Editors.  American  Educational  Monthly,  September,  1866 ;  Janu- 
ary, 1867.  American  Journal  of  Mining,  October,  1866.  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  November,  1866.  American  Mining  In- 
dex, October,  November,  December,  1866.  Beadle*s  Monthly,  Janua- 
ry, 1866.  Beverly  Citizen,  December  29,  1866.  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  November,  1866.  The  Christian  World,  No- 
vember, December,  1866 ;  January,  1867.  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science,  October,  1866.  Essex  Banner,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, 1866.  The  Gardener's  Monthly,  November,  December,  1866 ;  Jan- 
uary, 1867.  Gloucester  Telegraph,  October,  November,  December, 
1866 ;  Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip  (London),  November,  December, 
1866.  Haverhill  Gazette,  October,  November,  December,  1866;  His- 
torical Magazine,  October,  November,  1866.    Ladies'  Repository,  No- 
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Tember,  December,  1866.  Lawrence  American,  October,  Norember, 
December,  1866.  Lynn  Reporter,  October,  November,  December, 
1866.  The  Header  (London),  ^October,  November,  December,  1866. 
South  Danvers  Wizard,  October,  November,  December,  1866.  Triib- 
ner's  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record,  October  1,  November  2, 
1866. 


Monday,  January  7,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  from, — 

Buffalo  Historical  Society  (Dec.  16)  ;  Dr.  Wm.  Prescott,  Concord, 
N.  H.  (Dec.  17) ;  Prof.  A.  E.  VerriU,  Yale  College  (Dec.  19) ;  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  Philadelphia, 
(Dec.  20) ;  G.  L.  F.  Ball,  Boylston  (Dec.  24) ;  H.  A.  Cutting,  New- 
berry, Vt.  (Dec.  26) ;  T.  A.  Cheney,  Watkins,  N.  Y.  (Dec.  27) ;  E. 
Steizer,  New  York;  Dr.  E.  Suffert,  Havana,  Cuba  (Dec.  29);  Miss 
Blaikle,  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  History  (Dec.  30) ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Port- 
land Soc.  Nat.  History  (Dec.  81) ;  Henry  Cook,  Boston  (Jan.  2) ;  Dr. 
EllioU  Cones,  U.  8.  A.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  (Jan.  5). 

The  Superintendent  presented  a  paper  by  Dr.  Elliot  Coues,  entitled 
Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  North  America  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Essex  InstUtttet  icUh  teJiich  is  incorporated  a  List  of  the  Birds  of  Xeic 
England,  with  brief  critical  and  field  notes.  Referred  to  the  Publication 
Committee. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  communication  ft-om  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  Memorializing  Congress 
that  every  reasonable  facility  be  ftimished  to  the  several  Historical 
Societies  and  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  to  enable  them 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  books,  pamphlets,  and  Historical  pa- 
pers, by  modifying  the  existing  laws  so  as  to  permit  postage  on 
books,  pamphlets,  documents,  and  papers  forwarded  to  such  Institu- 
tions to  be  paid  on  delivery,  and  that  the  rates  of  postage  on 
the  above-mentioned  articles  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent,  below  the 
present  rates.  Referred  to  the  President  and  Secretary  to  take  such 
action  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Mr.  William  P.  Upham  read  the  following  extract  ftom  the  town 
records,  it  being  the  appointment  of  Tythlngmen  for  the  year  1678 :  — 

"  Jeremiah  Meacham  Sen.,  flrom  ye  bridge  to  Goody  Kitchlns  all  ye 
North  side  of  ye  way.  John  Reaves,  from  Wm.  Beanes  to  Jno.  Mason 
all  ye  South  side  of  ye  way.    Eleazer  Gedney,  all  Mr.  Ruck's  Village. 

''  Mr.  John  Hathome,  from  Abram  Cole's  comer  to  Mr.  Batter's 
comer  all  ye  North  side  of  ye  way.  Mr.  John  Ruck,  ftt)m  Jno.  Ma- 
son's comer  to  Tho.  Cromwell's  all  the  South  side  of  ye  way.    John 
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Ropes,  from  Capt.  Price's  comer  to  Mr.  Brown's  corner  all  ye  North 
side  of  ye  way.  Mr.  WiUoby,  ftom  Edward  Mould's  comer  to  James 
Poland's  at  ye  Sonth  side  of  ye  way.  8amaei  Williams,  fh>m  Samuel 
Prince's  to  Samnel  Gardner  Sens,  comer  all  ye  North  side  of  ye  way. 
Elias  Mason,  Arom  Goodman  Bomball's  comer  and  Jno.  Higginson's 
comer  to  John  Jngerson  and  Bichard  Princes  comer  all  both  North 
and  Sonth  side  of  ye  way.  Henry  Skerry  Jr.,  ftrom  Mr.  Higginson  Sen. 
to  Ipswich  Ferry.  Jonathan  Eager,  ftrom  his  house  to  John  Beckett's 
ye  sea  side  and  fields.  Isaac  Foot,  firom  Jona.  Eager's  to  Andrew 
Woodbury's  and  Arom  John  Bobinson's  to  Bichard  Robert's.  Mr.  Phip- 
peny  Arom  John  Becketts  and  Andrew  Woodbury's  to  John  ClUrords." 

"  The  way  "  was  what  is  now  Essex  street.  On  the  north  side  the 
divlsionai  lines  were  Beckford,  Washington,  St.  Peter,  Newbury,  and 
Pleasant  streets ;  on  the  south  side  Summer,  Central,  Elm,  and  Dan- 
iels streets.  The  localities  referred  to  were  fhrther  explained.  Th& 
duties  of  the  Ty  thingmen  were  defined  In  an  act  of  the  General  Court 
May  24,  1677,  **  to  inspect  the  ten  ftimilies  of  his  neighbours,"  and  to 
have  power  "to  apprehend  all  Sabbath  breakers  and  disorderly  tip- 
plers "  or  such  as  '*  Butter  any  disorders  in  their  houses  on  ye  Sabbath 
day,  or  evening  after." 

Mr.  Caleb  Cooke  made  some  remarks  on  the  Sea-coco,  Lodoicea 
Sechellarumt  a  specimen  having  been  presented  by  Capt.  S.  A.  Lord. 

Mr.  E.  Bicknell  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  specimens  of  Cis- 
ticercuSf  taken  Arom  measly  pork,  presented  by  the  Bdston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Parasite. 

Mr.  Bicknell  also  exhibited  sections  of  the  poison  fangs  of  the  Rat- 
tlesnake, and  gave  an  account  of  the  stmcture  of  the  fangs. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 

Charles  Ray  Palmer.  Alexander  Donaldson,  Daniel  H.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Saul,  and  Amos  H.  Johnson,  all  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resi- 
dent Members. 


Monday,  Jajojaky  21,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Capt.  H.  F.  King  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  from,  —  Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes,  Portland,  Me. 
(Jan.  8) ;  B.  F.  King,  Boston  (Jan.  9) ;  Henry  Davis,  McGregor,  Iowa 
(Jan.  11);  Dr.  J.  Bernard  Gilpin,  Halifax,  N.  S.  (Jan.  12);  Rev.  E. 
C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me.;  Horace  Mann,  Cambridge  (Jan.  18);  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  Washington ;  Dr.  D.  H.  Sto- 
rer,  Boston  (Jan.  16) ;  Anson  Allen,  Orono,  Me. ;  S.  R.  Carter,  Paris, 
Me. ;  J.  E.  Chase,  Boston ;  A.  L.  Babcock,  Sherborn  (Jan.  XQ) ;  Maine 
Historical  Society;  H.  B.  Rice,  Boston;  Charles  Stodder,  Boston; 
Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Keyport,  N.  J.  (Jan.  18) ;  John  Krlder,  Phila- 
delphia ;  M.  S.  Bebb,  Washington  (Jan.  19) ;  H.  B.  Lord,  Ithaca,  N.  T. ; 
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Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  Paterson,  N.  J.  (Jan.  20) ;  William  Cowper, 
Quebec,  Canada;  C.  L.  Jackson,  Secretary  Harvard  Natural  History 
Society ;  Dr.  William  Wood,  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. ;  Capt.  Samuel 
A.  Lord,  Salem;  Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes,  Portland,  Me.  (Jan.  21). 

Bir.  F.  W.  Putnam  called  attention  to  a  recent  publication  by  Dr. 
J.  Bernard  Gilpin,  of  Halifax,  on  the  Salmon,  and  gave  a  resume  of  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Gilpin.  He  also  spoke  on  the  habits  of  the  Salmon 
and  several  other  fishes  during  the  breeding  season. 

Mr.  Putnam  also  exhibited  two  snakes  from  Hong  Kong,  recently 
presented  by  James  Coolidge,  and  remarked  on  the  character  of  the 
Reptile  founa  of  China  as  compared  to  that  of  North  America. 

A  number  of  members  then  discussed  the  origin  of  the  Black  Wart 
on  the  Plum  Tree.  The  disease  was  regarded  as  being  due  to  a  con- 
stitutional decline  of  the  tree,  during  which  the  bark  loosens  and 
cracks  open,  when  a  fUngus  (Sphccria  morboaa)  locates  itself  on  the  dis- 
eased parts,  giving  it  a  swollen  and  black  appearance.  The  grubs  of 
the  Plum  Weevil  often  live  in  the  wart,  but  they  have  no  agency  In 
producing  it. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

John  Cummings,  jr.,  of  Wobum,  was  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member.  Albert  G.  Browne,  of  Salem ;  A.  B.  Hervey,  of  South  Dnn- 
vers ;  and  Frederick  A.  Ober,  of  Beverly,  were  elected  Resident  Mem- 
bers. 


Monday,  Febbuaby  4,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  ftrom,  —  I.  F.  Holton,  Boston  (January, 
17);  Miss  J.  H.  Spear,  Burlington,  Vt.  (January  21);  W.  H.  Niles, 
Cambridge;  Dr.  William  Prescott,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology ;  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  Lunenburg,  Vt. ;  John 
A.  Russell,  New  York;  Josiah  Stickney,  Boston;  Prof.  Jonathan 
Pearson,  Union  College  (January  22);  Robert  Brown,  jr.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ;  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History ;  Dr.  F.  A.  Tell- 
kampf.  New  York  (January  28) ;  W.  E.  Doggett,  Chicago,  HI. ;  Prof. 
H.  C.  Wood,  jr.,  rhiladelphia.  Pa.;  U.  P.  James,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
C.  M.  Wheatley,  PhoBnixville,  Pa.  (January  24);  J.  H.  Salisbury, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Dall,  Fort  St.  Michaels,  Russian  America; 
George  Baker,  Providence  R.  I.  (Jan.  26) ;  Bufiialo  Historical  Society 
(Jan.  28) ;  B.  M.  Devens,  Pocasset ;  A.  M.  Edwards,  New  York ;  G.  A. 
Boardman,  Bfllltown,  Me.  (Jan.  29) ;  J.  E.  Chase,  Boston  (Jan.  30) ; 
J.  E.  Chase,  Boston;  E.  G.  Squier,  Boston  (Jan.  81) ;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Swa- 
sey,  Salem;  Miss  Julia H.  Spear,  Burlington,  Yt.;  W.  H.  Dall,  Fort 
St.  Michaels,  R.  A.  (Feb.  1) ;  Henry  Cook,  Boston ;  V.  T.  Chambers, 
Covington,  Ky. ;  T.  A.  Cheney,  Watkins,  N.  Y.  (Feb.  2) ;  C.  J.  May- 
nard,  Newtonvllle  (Feb.  4). 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bantoul  read  a  letter  firom  Col.  Henry  Whipple,  of  Salem, 
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transmitting  for  safe-keeping  the  seal  of  the  "  Eastern  Stage  Com- 
panj,**  and  offering  some  extracts  ftrom  the  records  of  the  Company. 
It  was  chartered  in  1818  for  twenty  years.  It  ran  coaches  between 
Boston,  Portland,  Essex,  Gloucester,  etc.  When  it  expired,  in  1838, 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  had  pushed  out  a  spur  towards  Ando- 
ver  and  Haverhill,  and  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  opened  to  Salem  in 
August  of  that  year.  The  directors,  with  four  or  five  hundred  horses 
on  hand,  and  unable,  up  to  the  last  moment,  to  reduce  their  stock  be- 
cause travel  was  increasing,  were  in  a  trying  dilemma,  but  acquitted 
themselves  to  general  satisftiction.  The  safe,  speedy,  and  cheap  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property  was  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
modem  civilization.  Commerce  had  heretofore  enjoyed  the  sea  fireely. 
Now  a  new  inland  commerce  was  springing  up,  which  was  necessarily 
under  restraints  and  controlled  by  few  persons.  They  can  create  towns 
and  raise  or  depress  real  estate,  and  alTect  the  price  of  commodities. 
This  raises  an  interesting  problem,  —  one  which  is  Just  now  attracting 
great  and  deserved  attention. 

Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge  hoped  that  a  history  of  the  Stage  Company 
might  be  gleaned  ftrom  its  records.  He  remembered  in  his  boyhood, 
at  Exeter,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  community  in  Its  financial  and 
practical  management.  Even  the  drivers  were  important  characters. 
He  spoke  highly  of  some  of  the  corporators,  and  repeated  verses  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould,  on  the  passage  of  the  mail-coach 
through  Newburyport,  when  the  writer  was  anxiously  awaiting  news 
firom  a  sick  relative. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  after  some  general  remarks,  then  narrated  several 
facts  relating  to  the  history  of  Chipman  Hill,  in  Beverly,  which  he  had 
gleaned  during  his  antiquarian  researches.  It  was  named  for  an  emi- 
nent and  scholarly  family.  It  was  sold  by  General  H.  K.  Oliver's  fether, 
to  "  that  notorious  Hugh  Hill,"  the  terror  of  the  commerce  of  the  Brit- 
ish channel  during  the  Revolution.  He  captured  and  brought  home 
the  library  which,  as  Dr.  Bowditch  says  In  his  will,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Athenaeum,  and  excited  the  Dr.'s  interest  in  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  late  Lieutenant  John  Hill,  of  Salem,  in  trying  to  trace 
a  relationship  between  himself  and  Hugh  Hill,  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered that  Hugh  Hill  was  a  cousin  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Facts  were 
stated  bearing  on  this  theory.  —  [Printed  in  ftill  in  the  Historical 
Collections,  Vol.  VIII.] 

Mr.  Dodge  presented  two  antique  metallic  spoons,  one  of  which 
was  found  in  Hamilton,  and  the  other,  which  he  presented  in  the  name 
of  Captain  Samuel  Day,  was  found  at  Ipswich  Beach.  On  comparison 
with  other  old  spoons  in  the  collections  of  the  Institute,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  several  of  the  same  kind  as  those  presented,  and  that 
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one  or  two  of  them  had  been  fonnd  in  Indian  graves  in  this  ricinity. 
They  were  probably  the  kind  of  spoons  used  by  the  first  settlers,  and 
fh>m  them  found  their  way  among  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Dodge  read  a  letter  written  by  Samuel  Whipple  to  William 
Jepson  at  Boston,  June  2,  1725,  which  contained  a  number  of  allusions 
to  the  customs  and  costumes  of  that  period. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a  singular  specimen  of  the  Homed 
Pout,  PimeloduSy  Arom  Lake  Cham^in,  presented  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Pickman,  of  Boston.  The  fish  was  AiUy  grown  and  was  of  a  pure 
white  color.  This  was  the  first  instance  that  had  come  under  his  ob- 
servation of  pure  albinism  in  the  class  of  fishes,  and  he  had  never  seen 
any  account  of  its  having  been  noticed  before. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Dodge,  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were 
voted  to  John  Cummixgs,  Jr.,  of  Wobum,  for  the  valuable  donation  of 
a  copy  of  the  text  and  plates  of  Girard*s  '*  Beptiles  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition." 

Mr.  £.  Bicknell  made  some  remarks  on  the  structure  of  several 
kinds  of  wood,  beautifully  prepared  sections  of  which  were  exhibited 
under  several  microscopes. 

John  Pickett,  Thomas  Pickett,  and  E.  Morrill,  of  Beverly ;  and 
Horace  A.  Brooks,  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Wbdxesday,  Fbbruaby  18,  1867.    Quarterly  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Ooodell  in  the  chair. 

William  H.  Whltmore,  William  Sumner  Appleton,  Augustus  T.  Per- 
kins, and  William  Frederic  Poole,  of  Boston ;  Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  of 
Branswick,  Me. ;  and  George  C.  Ooodale,  of  Saco,  Me.,  were  elected 
Corresponding  Members. 

Daniel  F.  Staten,  William  Coggswell,  William  McKean,  Samuel  A. 
Lord,  N.  A.  Clarke,  and  Charles  H.  Swan,  of  Salem ;  Josiah  Newhall, 
of  Lyimfield ;  and  William  P.  Conant,  of  Wenham,  were  elected  Resi- 
dent Members. 


Monday,  Februaby  18,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  from,  —  Chicago  Academy  of  Science  (Feb. 
;  A.  D.  Brown,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Keyport, 
J.  (Feb.  6) ;  J.  E.  Chase,  Boston  (Feb.  7)  j  John  Clark,  Boston ;  J. 
F.  Pickering,  Boston;  H.  C.  Perkins,  Newburyport  (Feb.  9);  Prof. 
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William  Hlncks,  Toronta,  C.  W. ;  W.  W.  JeflHes,  West  Chester,  Pa- ; 
Prof.  T.  C.  Porter,  Lafayette  College,  Pa. ;  S.  I.  Smith,  New  Haven, 
Ct. ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Plckman  (Feb.  8) ;  George  Scarborough,  Sanmer, 
Kansas  (Feb.  10) ;  Truman  H.  Aldrich,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Feb.  12) ;  Moses 
How,  Harerhm;  C.  R.  Robinson,  New  York  (Feb.  18) ;  G.  F.  Mathew, 
CienfUegos,  Cuba  (Feb.  14) ;  J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  Middleboro;  G.  J.  Had- 
ney,  Boston  (Feb.  15) ;  T.  H.  Aldrich,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  John  W.  Dean, 
Boston ;  T.  W.  Davids,  Colchester,  England  (Feb.  16) ;  A.  D.  Brown, 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  Boston;  John  Paul,  Ottawa,  HI. ; 
A.  C.  Goodell,  Salem;  N.  E.  Atwood,  Boston  (Feb.  18). 

Mr.  A.  Hyatt  made  some  remarks  upon  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  the 
earliest  known  indication  of  animal  life  thus  for  discovered.  It  Is 
found  in  the  Upper  Laurentian  formation,  which  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  appearance  of  any  lifb  upon  the 
earth.  This  discovery,  establishing  as  it  does  the  foct  of  the  aqueoxts 
origin  of  the  rock  In  which  it  is  fbund,  was  considered  as  an  additional 
proof  that  beds  of  rock  which  have  been  considered  of  igneous  origin 
are  In  flict  sedimentary  origin.  This  fossil,  after  carefhl  microscopic 
examination  by  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  was  pronounced  by  him  to 
be  a  gigantic  Rhizopod  of  the  order  Foraminifera.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpen- 
ter, of  London,  the  great  authority  upon  the  Foraminifbra,  has  fblly 
sustained  Dr.  Dawson  in  his  decision.  Mr.  Hyatt,  in  conclusion,  said 
that  he  had  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  fossil,  and 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  its  being  of  animal  origin. 

Mr.  E.  Bidmell  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  some 
specimens  of  this  fossil,  and  after  a  careftil  examination  of  these 
specimens  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  animal  origin,  as  all  the 
characters  described  by  Drs.  Dawson  and  Carpenter  were  very  plainly 
seen.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  noticed  an  appearance  very  much  re- 
sembling a  Marine  Alga  in  the  specimens  examined  by  him,  but  that 
he  was  not  Ailly  prepared  to  decide  them  to  be  such  at  the  present 
time. 

Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  of  Provincetown,  presented  some  observations 
on  th$  different  species  of  Whales.  He  spoke  first  of  the  differences 
between  the  PcMrpoise,  the  Sperm  Whale,  and  the  Right  Whale  and  its 
allies,  in  which  the  teeth  are  so  modified  as  to  form  baleen,  or  whale- 
bone. The  fbod  was  then  aUuded  to.  The  Sperm  Whale  feeds  princi- 
pally upon  the  Squid,  or  Cuttle-fish.  Large  specimens  of  the  mandi- 
bles of  the  Cuttle-fish  were  exhibited,  and  presented  by  Capt.  Atwood 
to  the  Institute.  Tlie  fiivorite  food  of  the  Right  Whale  consists  of 
small  Crustaceans,  Medusae,  and  th$  like.  The  Finbacks  feed  on  Men- 
haden and  other  small  fishes.  Many  times  he  had  observed  this  spe- 
cies devour  at  one  time  large  numbers  .of  small  fishes. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  relative  size  of  the  sexes.  The  males  of  the 
Sperm  Whale  have  yielded  as  largely  as  liO  barrels  of  <^,  whereas  the 
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females  only  yield  ftom  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels.  Among  the  Hump* 
backs  the  females  exceed  the  males  in  size.  The  attachment  of  the 
females  to  the  young  was  also  alluded  to. 

CMpt,  A.  concluded  his  remarks  by  giving  an  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  whale,  the  manner  of  cutting  up  and  obtaining  the  oil,  and 
other  details  of  the  various  operations  of  the  whalers  during  their 
cruises. 

At  the  close  of  Capt.  Atwood*s  interesting  address,  Mr.  BIckneli 
made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  black 
whalebone,  and  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a 
strainer  to  catch  the  food  of  the  whale,  the  fHuge  of  hairs  (with  which 
each  blade  Is  Aimlshed  on  its  inner  edge)  serves  as  an  organ  of  touch, 
notifying  the  whale  of  the  presence  of  his  food.  This  theory  is  based 
upon  the  fSuct  of  the  hairs  being  but  the  termination  of  a  series  of  tubesy 
which  are  continuous  fh>m  their  base  to  their  termination  in  tree  ends, 
and  which  are  filled  with  a  vascular  pulp,  and  which  he  had  no  doubt 
contained  nervous  substance.  The  examination  of  a  piece  of  f^sh 
whalebone  would  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 


Monday,  March  4,  1867.'   Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Ooodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  as  received  fVom, — J.E.Oliver,  Lynn 
CPeb.  19);  B.  W.  Stone,  New  York;  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia;  E.  W.  Buswell,  Boston  (Feb.  20).  Prof.  S. 
Tenney,  Vassar  College,  N.  Y.  (Feb.  21);  John  Clark,  Cambridge; 
W.  F.  Poole,  Boston ;  Hon.  J.  A.  Andrew,  Boston ;  Horace  Mann,  Cam- 
bridge (Feb.  22);  H.  N.  Woods,  Rockport;  WUllam  H.  Leggett,  New 
York  (Feb.  24) ;  Augustus  T.  Perkins,  Boston  (Feb.  25) ;  Hon.  J.  A. 
Andrew,  Boston  (Feb.  26) ;  John  Clark,  Cambridge  (Feb.  27) ;  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  Boston  (Feb.  28) ;  C.  F.  Brackett,  Brunswick,  Me. ; 
D.  L.  Adair,  Hawsville,  Ky. ;  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provlncetown  (Mar. 
1) ;  E.  T.  Strong,  West  Addison,  Vt. ;  Prof.  Theo.  Gill,  Smithsonian 
Institution ;  Thure  Kumllen,  Bussyvllle,  Wis. ;  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  Bos- 
ton (Mar.  2) ;  Prof.  James  Hubbert,  St.  Francis  College,  Richmond, 
C.  W. ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Amos  H.  Johnson, 
Salem;  S.  B.  Buttrlck,  Salem  (Mar.  4). 

Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  read  a  letter  written  Nov.  30,  1670,  by  Rev.  John 
Higginson  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  Court  then  sitting  at  Sa- 
lem, remonstrating  against  **  Mr.  Anthony  Ashby's  being  admitted  an 
ordinary-keeper  In  Salem."  **It  is  to  be  feared,"  says  the  writer,  **yt 
his  ordinary-keeping  may  be  a  snare  to  ye  looser  sort  of  people  In  this 
place  &  a  means  to  increase  drunkenness  &  prophaneness  here,  against 
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which  there  have  not  wanted  very  sad  &  judicial  warnings,  as  ye 
drowning  of  several  persons  at  several  times  occasioned  by  their  ex- 
cessive drinking,  &  others  by  iVeqnent  fiddling  &  company-keeping 
undone  in  their  estates,"  etc  Mr.  Upham  also  read  extracts  flrom  the 
records,  showing  that  the  remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
then  gave  some  account  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  of  an  ''Elegy 
apon  the  death  of  Rev.  John  Higginson,"  written  by  his  colleagnet 
Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Phippen  followed  with  some  remarks  upon  the  poetry  and 
humor  of  Mr.  Noyes,  and  he  then  repeated  a  riddle,  composed  by  him 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  lady  parishioners,  who  was  busy  making  a 
quilt  out  of  bits  of  foncy  silk.    The  riddle  ran  thus :  — 

**  I  am  bespangled  and  triangled, 
With  diven  colors  on ; 
If  every  one  Bboold  go  to  its  home, 
I  should  be  quite  undone." 

Mr.  £dward  S.  Morse  called  attention  to  the  pair  of  very  large  jaws 
of  a  cuttle-fish,  presented  at  the  last  meeting  by  Capt.  Atwood,  and 
made  some  remarks  on  the  class  of  Cephalopods,  to  which  the  cuttle- 
fish belongs.  He  figured  on  the  black-board  some  of  the  principal 
forms ;  describing  the  singular  structure  of  the  body,  and  the  admira- 
ble adaptability  of  the  numerous  arms,  fUmished  with  suckers,  to 
secure  their  prey,  and  the  parrot-like  jaws  of  the  mouth  to  tear  and 
devour  their  food.  He  stated  that  in  this  group  we  find  some  of  the 
strangest  animals  in  existence,  in  many  respects  showing  a  high  or- 
ganization. He  mentioned  the  numerous  fallacious  stories  regarding 
them,  and  cited  Victor  Hugo's  description  of  the  Devil  Fish  as  one  in 
which  the  characters  of  two  entirely  difi*erent  animals  were  thoroughly 
mixed. 

In  announcing  the  donations  to  the  Library,  Dr.  Wheatland  called 
attention  to  a  volume  of  Fifth  of  March  Orations,  presented  by  C.  TV. 
PalfVey,  and  offered  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  event  which  took 
place  at  Boston,  March  5,  1770,  and  which  was  celebrated  there  an- 
nually, by  an  oration  and  other  ceremonies,  until  1783,  when,  at  a 
town  meeting  held  March  5,  1783,  it  was  voted  to  substitute  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  that  of  the  Boston 
Massacre,  after  Dr.  Thomas  Welsh  had  pronounced  the  annual  oration 
on  the  latter  occasion. 

Donations  to  the  Cabinets  were  reported  by  the  Superintendent. 

John  P.  Phelps,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 

The  chair  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  late  donation 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  by  Mr.  Pbabodt  for  t^e 
Promotion  of  Science  and  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and 
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read  the  fbllowing  Letter  and  InRtrnment  of  Trast  by  Mr.  t^eabody, 
and  the  reply  of  the  Trostees. 


MR-    PEABODY'S    LETTER. 

Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1867. 
To  Francis  Psabodt,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Asa  Gray  ;  Wiluam  C.  Endicott, 

Esq. ;  Qborgb  Feabody  Russbll,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Othnibl  C.  Marsh  ; 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  ;  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq. ;  Dr.  James  R. 

Nichols;  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Perkins  :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  As  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  Instrument  of 
Trust,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  hands  of  yourselves,  and  your  successors, 
the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Thousand  Dollars,  for  the  PromO' 
TioN  OF  Science  and  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

Of  this,  my  native  County,  I  have  always  been  justly  proud,  in  com- 
mon with  all  her  sons,  remembering  her  ancient  reputation,  her  many 
illustrious  statesmen,  jurists,  and  men  of  science,  her  distinguished 
record  firom  the  earliest  days  of  our  country's  history,  and  the  distinc* 
tion  so  long  retained  by  her,  as  eminent  in  the  education  and  morality 
of  her  citizens. 

I  am  desirous  of  assisting  to  perpetuate  her  good  name  through 
future  generations,  and  of  aiding  through  her  means  in  the  difiUsion 
of  science  and  knowledge ;  and,  after  consultation  with  some  of  her 
most  eminent  and  worthy  citizens,  and  encouraged  by  the  success 
which  has  already  attended  the  efforts  and  researches  of  the  distin- 
guished Scientific  Association  of  which  your  Chairman  Is  President, 
and  with  which  most  of  you  are  connected,  I  am  led  to  hope  that  this 
gift  may  be  instrumental  in  attaining  the  desired  end. 

I  therefore  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  Instrument,  and  a  check 
for  the  amount  therein  named  ($140,000),  with  the  hope  that  this 
Trust,  as  administered  by  you  and  your  successors,  may  tend  to  ad- 
vancement in  intelligence  and  virtue,  not  only  in  our  good  old  County 
of  Essex,  but  in  our  Commonwealth,  and  in  our  common  country. 

I  am,' with  great  respect. 

Your  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  GEORGE  PEABODY. 


INSTRUMENT    OF  TRUST. 

I  hereby  give  to  Francis  Peabody,  of  Salem ;  Asa  Gray,  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  William  C.  Endicott,  of  Salem ;  George  Peabody  Russell, 
of  Salem ;  Othnibl  C.  Marsh,  of  New  Haven,  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
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ticttt ;  Henry  Wubatland,  of  Salem ;  Abkbr  C.  Goodell,  jr.,  of  Sa- 
lem; James  R.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill;  and  Henry  C.  Perkins,  of 
Newburyport,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Thousand  Dollars, 
to  be  by  them  and  their  successors  held  in  trust,  for  the  promotion, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  my  native  County  of  Essex,  of  the  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  and  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Useftil  Arts. 

And  I  empower  my  said  Trustees  to  make  all  such  arrangements 
and  agreements  with  the  Corporation  now  established  in  the  City  of 
Salem  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Essex  Institute,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  expedient  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  in- 
strument. 

I  direct  that  the  sum  of  Forty  Thousand  Dollars,  of  the  amount  I 
have  above  given,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  City 
of  Salem,  the  purchase  of  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  and  the  erec- 
tion, fitting  up,  and  furnishing  of  such  buildings  thereon  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Trust. 

I  ftirther  direct  that  the  remaining  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars  be  forever  kept  Invested  by  my  said  Trustees  and  their  succes- 
sors as  a  permanent  Fund,  and  only  the  income  thereof  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Trust. 

In  case  the  before-mentioned  sum  of  Forty  Thousand  Dollars  shall 
be  found  insufficient,  this  income  may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
erecting  such  buildings  as  have  been  mentioned,  the  ftimlshlng  and 
arrangement  of  museums  and  collections,  or  such  similar  purposes  as 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  necessary  to  place  the  Insti- 
tution on  a  proper  basis  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  public ; 
and  It  Is  my  desire  that  the  work  of  arranging  a  Museum  and  Collec- 
tions be  entered  upon  at  an  early  day,  and  proceeded  with  as  rapidly 
as  can  be  done  conveniently  and  advantageously. 

After  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  Income  shall  be  applied  in  the 
following  proportions :  —  Seven-twelfths  thereof  to  the  department  of 
the  Physical  Sciences  and  Practical  Technology,  and  Five-twelfths 
thereof  to  the  department  of  the  Natural  Sciences ;  but  the  Trustees, 
if  after  sufficient  experience  they  shall  find  it  desirable,  may  change 
these  proportions,  and,  If  at  any  time  hereafter  they  shall  be  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  the  expediency  of  so  doing,  they  may  change  the 
application  and  direction  of  the  whole  of  said  Income  as  they  may 
deem  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  Science  and  Learning  in  the 
County  of  Essex. 

All  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  above  constituted,  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  by  vote  of  the  remaining  Trustees. 
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The  Trustees  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  doings,  and  shall  annu- 
ally prepare  a  report  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  Trust  and 
Funds,  and  the  amount  of  income  received  and  expended  by  them  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  This  report  shall  be  signed  by  the  Trustees, 
and  made  public  In  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  expedient. 

I  give  to  said  Trustees  the  liberty  of  obtaining  fjrom  the  Legisla- 
ture an  Act  of  Incorporation,  If  they  shall  deem  It  desirable ;  to  make 
all  necessary  By-laws,  and  all  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
shall  be  necessary,  in  their  judgment,  for  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Trust,  and  of  all  property  or  collections  held  under  It ; 
and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  proper  and  necessary  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Trust. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  GEORGE  PEABODY. 


REPLY    OF    THE    TRUSTEES. 

Salem,  Mass.,  March  2,  1867. 
Grorqb  Pbabody,  Esquire:  — 

Sir,  —  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  26th  of  February,  and  the  accompanying  Instrument  of  Trust ; 
and  while  fhlly  appreciating  this  evidence  of  your  confidence,  and 
deeply  sensible  of  the  honorable  and  Important  duties  we  assume,  we 
accept  the  appointment  of  Trustees  of  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and 
Forty  Thousand  Dollars,  placed  In  our  hands  by  you  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Science  and  Useftil  Knowledge  In  the  County  of  Essex. 

So  wise  and  munificent  a  gift  cannot  flail  to  advance  the  general  in- 
terests of  sound  learning,  and  to  be  productive  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
people  of  this  County. 

The  announcement  will  fill  their  hearts  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
gratitude,  not  unmixed  with  pride,  that  the  giver  is  one  of  themselves, 
bom  and  educated  upon  their  soil.  They  will  read  with  pleasure  your 
kind  allusions  to  them,  and  your  reference  to  the  many  Illustrious  sons 
of  Essex,  whose  memory  they  cherish  with  tender  regard. 

And  while  you  would  perpetuate  to  fhture  generations  the  good 
name  of  the  County  of  Essex,  be  assured  that  yours  will  be  cherished 
by  her  people,  and  be  handed  down  to  their  children,  not  only  as 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sons,  but  as  among  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

On  their  behalf,  and  In  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  science  and 
letters  for  which  you  have  everywhere  done  so  much,  we  tender  most 
cordial  thanks. 
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We  shall  endeavor  to  manifest  oar  fbll  appreciation  of  the  tmst 
given  us,  by  faithftilly  carrying  out  the  objects  and  views  which  yoa 
have  so  clearly  set  forth. 

In  performing  these  duties,  we  trust  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
of  your  counsel  and  advice.    And  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  long 
live  to  witness  your  good  work,  and  that  you  may  see  accomplished 
all  that  yon  desire  and  intend  by  founding  so  beneficent  a  Trust. 
"V^ith  great  regard,  we  remain. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  PRANCIS  PBABODY, 

ASA  GRAY, 
WM.  C.  ENDICOTT, 
GEO.  PEABODY  RUSSELL, 
OTHNIBL  C.  MARSH, 
HENRY  WHEATLAND, 
ABNER  C.  GOODELL,  Jr. 
JAMES  R.  NICHOLS, 
HENRY  C.  PERKINS. 

F.  W.  PtrrNAM,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution :  — 

Besolvedy  —  That  the  Institute  has  learned  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  pleasure  the  fact  of  the  munificent  donation  of  $140,000  by 
George  Peabody,  Esq.,  for  **the  promotion,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  County  of  Essex,  of  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  Natural  and 
Physical  Sciences,  and  of  their  application  to  the  Useftil  Arts ;  **  and 
while,  as  citizens  of  this  county,  the  members  of  the  Institute  are 
Justly  proud  that  this  donation  comes  ft'om  a  native  of  the  county,  they 
are  most  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  their  body  by  its 
being  selected  as  the  Institution  with  which  the  Trustees  of  this  ftmd 
are  to  cooperate  in  securing  the  objects  of  the  donor. 

Dr.  George  B.  Lorino,  in  seconding  the  Resolution,  spoke  sub- 
stantially as  follows ;  — 

Mr,  Prettident,  —  I  have  been  unable,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  multiplicity  of  my  avocations,  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Institute  this  winter,  according  to  my  usual  custom.  I  was  not 
aware,  when  I  found  leisure  to  be  present  this  evening,  that  I  should 
find  here  so  pleasant  an  occasion ;  and  I  congratulate  myself  that  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  one  of  the  first  listeners  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Peabody's  generous  donation  to  this  Association. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the  thought,  Mr.  President, 
that  great  men  are  the  impersonation  and  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  In  which  they  were  born,  and  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
locality  which  they  could  claim  as  their  country  and  their  home.  Hu- 
man greatness  consists  especially  in  this ;  and  be  he  statesman  or  war- 
rior or  poet  or  philosopher  or  benefkctor,  the  great  and  representative 
man  Is  he  who  is  guided  and  developed  by  this  law.  You  find  in  Shak- 
speare  all  that  is  grand  and  profound  in  the  English  drama ;  you  find 
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In  BGlton  all  that  is  lofty  and  sublime  in  that  English  poetry  which 
grew  out  of  an  endeavor  for  popular  freedom  in  an  early  day ;  you  find 
in  Washington  all  the  high  qualities  of  patience,  courage,  wisdom,  and 
sagacity,  which  gave  the  American  people  the  civil  and  military  power 
to  found  a  firee  republic.  And  so  the  man  who  establishes  a  govern- 
ment, or  develops  a  philosophy,  or  builds  up  and  uses  his  fortune,  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  serves  only  as  a 
warning  to  his  fellow  men,  and  foils  in  his  mission  here  on  earth. 

Now,  sir,  when  I  contemplate  the  character  of  that  distinguished 
man,  whose  greatness  consists  in  the  Judgment  and  wisdom  with 
which  he  bestows  his  bountiftil  benefactions,  I  am  always  struck  with 
the  f)&ct  that  in  him  are  combined  all  those  qualities  of  prudence,  hon- 
esty, industry,  and  thrift,  which  so  truly  belong  to  the  town  in  which 
he  was  bom,  and  also  that  devotion  to  all  those  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, religion,  and  charity,  which  lie  close  to  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
Gbobob  Peabody  is  the  embodiment  of  the  best  Industry,  and  the 
soundest  practical  philanthropy  of  New  England  Society.  What  the 
associated  men  of  his  native  town  of  Danvers  have  labored  for,  for 
years,  he  has  accomplished  better  than  they  all.  And  what  a  remark- 
able picture  he  presents !  He  commenced  life  here  as  a  poor  boy.  He 
had  no  superior  advantages.  He  could  call  upon  no  powerful  fi&mily 
for  aid.  He  was  bom  into  no  great  mercantile  line,  in  whose  well- 
beaten  paUi  he  could  travel  on  to  fortune.  He  inherited  f^om  his  father 
and  mother  only  the  faculties  which  he  himself  was  to  use  in  carving 
out  his  oMm  career.  And  it  is  astonishing  how,  as  he  went  forth  into 
the  world,  he  preserved,  even  in  the  height  of  all  his  successes,  these 
native  fEu;ulties  unharmed.  He  has  been  debauched  by  none  of  the 
temptations  which  great  wealth  and  unbounded  prosperity  carry  in 
their  train. 

Passing  ftrom  his  own  country  into  the  great  commercial  centre  of 
the  world,  he  has  preserved  all  his  habits  of  industry,  all  the  method 
of  his  early  life,  and  all  the  simplicity  and  fragality  into  which  he  was 
bom.  He  has  boasted  of  no  establishment ;  he  has  taken  no  pride  in 
his  equipage ;  has  not  made  himself  conspicuous  with  his  horses  in  the 
parks  and  on  Regent  street ;  has  courted  no  titles ;  has  asked  for  no 
distinction.  But  exercising  always  a  generous  hospitality  toward  his 
countrymen,  he  has  been  content  to  bestow  his  fortune  and  his  powers 
upon  the  wisest  charities.  In  his  simple  counting-room,  ftx)m  which 
his  sagacious  eye  has  surveyed  the  business  of  the  world,  on  the  Lon- 
don Exchange,  and  in  all  private  and  pabllc  duties,  he  has  always  kept 
that  identity  with  which  he  started  in  life.  His  large  brain,  broad 
enough  for  the  best  human  service,  ample  enough  for  a  statesman,  has 
never  yet  been  turned  from  that  course  which  he  laid  out  for  himself 
in  the  beginning ;  and  George  Peabody  of  London  is  simply  George 
Peabody  of  Danvers,  developed  by  time  and  experience  into  all  his 
ample  proportions. 

I  think,  sir,  to  have  received  the  attentions  of  a  man  like  this  is  an 
honor  as  well  as  a  benelit  to  our  institution.  You  must  have  observed 
that  Mr.  Peabody  bestows  his  benefactions  on  worthy  objects,  with 
Judgment  entirely  equal  to  his  generosity.  He  puts  the  bounties  of 
princes  and  nobles  to  shame,  by  his  great  appropriation  for  the  poor 
of  London.  He  builds  up  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  in  his 
own  land,  extending  his  charity,  with  a  tuU  hand,  to  the  dark  spots 
desolated  by  rebellion  and  war.    Libraries  and  schools  spring  up  un- 
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der  his  touch.  He  erects  no  glittering  monuments,  objects  of  popular 
curiosity,  —  but  moves  always  for  the  education  of  mankind,  for  their 
religious  culture,  and  for  the  relief  of  their  suffering  and  sorrow.  He 
says  '*no**  with  all  the  wisdom  laid  down  In  that  remarkable  discourse 
ofour  own  President  Walker;  and  he  says  **ye«"  with  that  unerring 
judgment  and  prudence,  which  have  thus  far  enabled  him  to  avoid 
unworthy  objects.  And  when  I  remember  the  labor  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  Institute  without  money  and  without  price,  the  devo- 
tion which  has  characterized  those  who  carried  It  for  years  In  their  arms, 
and  have  cherished  it  to  manhood,  I  cannot  be  too  gratefUl  to  him  who 
has  now  Included  It  among  the  objects  worthy  of  his  encouragement 
and  benefaction.  The  Essex  Institute  has  now  been  enrolled  among 
the  best  Institutions  In  our  land  by  the  bounty  of  George  Peabody. 
They  who  have  looked  upon  us  heretofore  as  an  association  of  *'  bug- 
hunters,"  may  remember  this.  They  who  have  looked  upon  our  fleld- 
meetlngs  as  mere  excursions  Into  the  woods  and  among  the  pleasant 
valleys  of  our  County,  may  remember  this.  And  they  will  find  that  the 
bounty  of  Mr.  Peabody  has  been  bestowed  upon  an  Institution  en- 
gaged In  the  most  careftil  scientific  exploration,  in  investigating  the 
wonders  of  nature  wherever  found,  In  opening  leaf  by  leaf  the  great 
volume,  in  gathering  up  and  preserving  all  the  historical  incidents 
of  our  locality  and  country,  and  the  story  of  our  great  men. 

In  coming  to  our  aid,  Mr.  Peabody  has  done  one  more  act  to  enrol 
his  name  among  those  distinguished  men  of  old  Essex,  whose  record 
we  would  here  enshrine.  I  know  not,  sir,  when  or  by  whom  the  work 
Is  to  be  done ;  but  I  trust  we  shall  one  day  see  that  volume  In  which 
the  lives  of  these  men  and  their  great  services  will  be  Immortalized  — 
of  Hlgginson  and  Peters  and  Woods  and  Stuart  in  theology ;  of  Par- 
sons and  Story  and  Dane  and  Gerry  In  the  law  and  jurisprudence  and 
statesmanship ;  of  Prescott  among  the  historians ;  of  Whlttler  among 
the  poets ;  of  Hawthorne,  the  greatest  of  all  In  the  philosophic  myste- 
ries of  romance,  the  genius  of  this  sombre  spot ;  of  the  merchants  and 
benefactors  who  stand  forth  in  our  local  history  In  long  array.  The 
Interest  of  such  a  work  as  this  It  is  hard  to  estimate.  To  us  of  the  Es- 
sex Institute  how  Is  this  Interest  Increased  by  the  fact,  that  foremost 
among  them  all  will  stand  the  name  of  George  Pkabody,  our  benefac- 
tor and  Mend. 

Mr.  President,  I  most  cheerftilly  second  the  appropriate  resolution 
of  Mr.  Putnam ;  and  In  order  to  give  ftill  force  to  the  event  which  has 
placed  the  Essex  Institute  on  a  firm  foundation,  I  would  also  move 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  becoming  ceremonies  for  the 
inauguration  of  this  new  era  in  the  life  of  our  association. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted,  and,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Lorlng,  It  was  voted  that  a  copy  thereof  be  communicated  to  Mr. 
Peabody. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted :  — 

Besolvedf  —  that  a  committee  of  seven  members  of  the  Institute  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of  the  ftmd  of  $140,000  given  by 
George  Peabody,  Esq.,  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  nsefUl  know- 
ledge In  the  county  of  Essex,  to  receive  any  proposals  ft-om  said  Trus- 
tees, and  to  report  thereon,  as  well  as  to  report  any  plan  for  future 
action.  In  view  of  carrying  out  the  wise  and  laudable  purposes  of  the 
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donor,  and  farther  to  report  such  plan  as  they  deem  proper  for  cele- 
brating this  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Institute. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Putnam,  G.  B.  Loring,  Charles  Mansfield,  R.  S.  Ran- 
toul,  W.  P.  Upham,  Henry  M.  Brooks,  and  Alpheus  Hyatt  were  elected 
as  the  Committee  of  conference. 


Monday,  Marcu  18,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  from, — Rev.  A.  B.  Kendlg,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Benjamin  W.  Stone,  New  York ;  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Province- 
town  ;  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  Boston ;  Major  R.  S.  Williamson,  U.  S.  A., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  E.  T.  Cresson,  Sec'y  American  Entomological 
Society ;  James  M.  Barnard,  Boston ;  W.  A.  Haines,  New  York ;  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  Boston  (March  8) ;  Charles  H.  Higbee,  Salem  (Mar. 
9) ;  Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  Flint,  Mich. ;  A.  H.  Curtiss,  Liberty,  Va. ;  Surg. 
EUiott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  (March  10) ;  John  Bolton, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio ;  John  Jenkins,  Monroe,  N.  Y. ;  J.  J.  Babson,  Glou- 
cester;  L.  Dlstumell,  New  York  (March  14) ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Gregg,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College ;  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  Augus- 
ta, Me. ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me.  (March  16) ;  S.  Russell,  Bos- 
ton ;  T.  Mcllwraith,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  W.  H.  Leggett,  New  York ;  Dr. 
William  Stimpson,  Sec'y  Chicago  Acad.  Sciences ;  S.  S.  Fowler,  Dan- 
vers  (March  18). 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge regarding  the  Trichinae  In  pork,  a  piece  of  pork  Infested  with 
this  worm  having  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Sawyer, 
of  the  Butler  Hospital. 

Mr.  Goodell  presented  In  the  name  of  Joseph  S.  Leavltt,  of  Salem, 
an  Indenture  on  parchment,  made  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  and  "  In  the  twelfth  yeare  of  the 
relgne  of  our  soverelgne  Lord  William  the  Third,"  between  *'  Charles 
Downing,  of  London,  in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  Esq.,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Thomdlke  Proctor,  of  Salem,  In  the  County  of  Essex 
within  his  Majesties  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land in  America,  yeoman,  on  the  other  part,  witnessing  that  the  said 
Charles  Downing  conveys  land  In  Salem  to  said  Thorndlke  Proctor." 
Mr.  Goodell  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Downing  family.  The  Charles 
above  mentioned  was  son  of  Sir  George,  Bart,  (son  of  Emanuel,  of 
Salem),  who  was  partly  prepared  for  college  by  Rev.. John  Flsk,  and 
graduated  in  the  first  class  of  Harvard  College,  1642,  went  to  England, 
got  in  favor  with  Cromwell,  and  rose  to  high  distinction.  The  land 
conveyed  by  the  above  Indenture  was  the  original  grant  from  the  town 
to  Robert  Cole,  —  and  by  him  conveyed  to  Emmanuel  Downing.  It 
was  situated  where  Proctor's  Crossing  now  is,  In  South  Danvers. 
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The  sgcretaiy  read  a  commanication  firom  Rer.  E.  C.  BoIIes,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  accompanying  a  ralnable  and  highly  Interesting  collec- 
tion of  mannscripts,  pamphlets,  etc.  Mr.  B.'s  letter  was  as  follows : — 

To  the  Essex  Institute :  — 

While  on  a  lecture  tour  a  few  weeks  since,  I  risited  a  large  pi^>er- 
mill  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mass  of  pamphlets,  books,  and 
manuscripts,  that  in  such  places  is  continually  undergoing  **  recon- 
struction.*' I  was  Just  in  time ;  for  the  "  sorters  "  had  not  been  many 
minutes  engaged  on  a  bale  of  papers  that  proved  to  be  the  debris  of  the 
study  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Rlddell,  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  evident, 
that  some  executor,  neither  literary  nor  scientific,  had  bundled  off  this 
accumulation  at  the  current  price  of  paper-stock,  In  clearing  out  the 
huge  many-pressed  room,  in  which,  as  I  well  remember.  Dr.  Riddell 
was  wont  to  sit  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
iana, surrounded  by  the  rarest  and  direst  confhsion  of  all  things  surgi- 
cal, microscopical,  chemical,  and  often  diabolical.  From  this  bale  and 
one  discovered  afterwards,  I  rescued  many  articles  of  interest  and 
value.  I  have  already  transmitted  various  pamphlets.  Dr.  R.'s  medi- 
cal diploma,  etc.,  and  now  I  beg  to  send  the  accompanying  manu« 
scripts  with  the  following  remarks. 

You  will  find  among  the  pamphlets  a  *^jeu  (T  esprit "  of  Dr.  Riddeirs 
entitled  **Orrin  Lindsay  and  his  System  of  AGrlal  Navigation  —  with 
an  account  of  his  Voyage  around  the  Moon.*'  The  papers  are  the 
sketches  and  preliminary  calculations  for  that  amusing  essay.  They 
include  also  the  notes  for  a  projected  Trip  to  the  Planet  Mars,  also 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  mythical  Lindsay.  They  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  great  care  and  labor  demanded  to  express 
this  little  story  of  a  lunar  excursion  in  terms  of  strict  scientific  accu- 
racy, to  make  the  whole  seem  probable  in  the  precision  of  eveiy  num- 
ber and  calculated  force,  and  to  leave  no  chance  for  the  fiault-flnding 
of  the  most  accomplished  critic,  save  with  the  monstrous  assumption 
that  gravity  may  be  overcome  by  a  new  law  of  magnetic  exclusion. 
I  think  you  will  find  the  printed  essay  well  worth  reading  in  connec- 
tion with  this  unexpected  coramentaiy  which  Dr.  Riddell  is  made  to 
fhmlsh  to  his  own  work. 

Such  a  view  behind  the  scenes  gives  us,  too,  no  bad  idea  of  the  au- 
thor. If  his  private  character  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  avarice  seldom 
found  among  scientific  men  of  so  high  a  grtLdey  yet  his  natural  restless- 
ness and  industry  cannot  be  too  much  extolled.  As  all  his  private 
letters,  literary  notes,  duplicate  publications,  and  microscopical  draw- 
ings seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  collection  of  which  I  exam- 
ined a  part,  it  is  probable  that  but  few  evidences  of  his  many  years  of 
strange  but  faithfkil  studies  remain  to  interest  the  thoughts  and  employ 
the  pen  of  the  antiquarian.  £.  C.  BOLLBS. 

A  specimen  of  the  Hair-worm  {Qordius  aquoHcus)  having  been  pre- 
sented, Mr.  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  worm,  and 
alluded  to  the  absurd  notion  that  was  prevalent,  that  these  worms 
were  developed  Ax>m  horse-hairs  which  had  been  some  time  in  water. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

Mr.  Putnam  called  attention  to  the  Ambrican  Natubaubt,  an  Illus- 
trated Monthly  Magazine  of  Popular  Natural  History,  the  first  number 
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of  which  was  on  the  table,  having  recently  been  issued  from  the  Instl* 
tute  Press,  under  the  editorship  of  four  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute. 
Ira  K.  Mansfield,  of  Salem,  and  Joseph  Appleton,  of  Beverly,  were 
elected  Resident  Members. 


Additions  lo  the  Museum  and  Library  during  January^ 
February  y  and  March  ^  1867. 

TO   THE  NATURAL  HISTORY   DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Allen,  J.  F.,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Pyrrharctia  hahfllu  Packard, 
Abjpia  octo-macnlata  Smith,  and  Grape-vines  bored'by  lusects. 

Angus,  James,  West  Farms,  N.  Y,  A  collection  of  Insects  ft-om 
West  Farms,  New  York. 

Atwood,  Capt.  N.  E.,  Provincetown.  Three  plates  of  Baleen;  an 
Eye  Socket  of  a  Sword-fish ;  the  Beaks  of  a  large  Cuttle-fish,  fi-om  the 
North  Atlantic;  Beaks  of  Cuttle-fish  and  a  piece  of  Sponge,  ft-oui 
Provincetown. 

BoARD3tAN,  George  A.,  Milltown,  Me.  Hoof  of  a  Caribou ;  Cutting 
Teeth,  Hind  and  Front  Foot  and  Tail  of  a  Beaver,  and  several  otlier 
specimens,  ftrom  Nova  Scotia. 

Brewster,  C.  G.,  Boston.  A  small  collection  of  Fossils  from  vari- 
ous localities. 

Browne,  A.  G.,  Salem.  Stones  of  second  crop  Peach,  from  S.  K., 
Georgia,  picked  in  August. 

BmcHSTB^iD,  George,  Hamilton.  Red- tailed  Hawk,  from  Hamilton. 

Carlen,  Sami'el,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Lesser  Red  Poll,  ^Egiothus 
linarius  ;  of  the  Yellow  Bird,  Chrysomitris  tnstis ;  and  four  specimens 
of  Snow  Bunting,  Plectrophanes  niralis,  from  Salem;  two  heads  of 
American  Hare. 

Chk\'ER,  Capt.  WiLLL\M  J.,  Andover.  Salamander,  taken  fh)m  a 
well  in  Grafton,  N.  H. 

Cloi'tman,  Joseph  P.,  Salem.  Minerals  and  Ores,  from  the  Greg- 
ory Mine.  Colorado. 

Cooke,  C,  Salem.  Parasites  ftrom  the  gills,  stomach,  and  intestines 
of  the  Pickerel;  a  White  Rat  (male),  about  twenty-two  months  old. 

CooLEDGE,  James,  Salem.  Two  specimens  of  Tropidonotus  sp.,  from 
Han Kon,  China ;  Holothuriauy  ft*om  China;  specimen  of  Coral,  JVom 
Ivan  Loong,  China ;  Seeds  of  Lichees  and  other  Fruits,  from  China ; 
Arsenical  Ore  and  Bituminous  Coal,  fVorn  the  interior  of  China ;  speci- 
men of  Gypsum,  ft*om  Han  Kou,  China;  Antimonlal  Ore  and  several 
other  Minerals,  from  various  localities  in  China. 
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CooFETR,  EusTiCE,  J.,  Mineral  Point,  Wis.  A  collection  of  Minerals, 
from  Mineral  Point. 

Grover,  William,  Salem.  Fonr  specimens  of  Leda  tenuisulcata, 
and  one  of  Yoldia  thraciceformis,  from  stomachs  of  Sand  Dabs,  from 
Salem  harbor. 

Hersev,  Miss  Irene  G.,  South  Boston.  Insects,  from  Havana, 
Cuba. 

Johnson,  Thomas  H.,  Salem.  Specimen  of  Little  Screech  Owl, 
from  Salem. 

Kemble,  Dr.  A.,  Salem.     Specimens  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Kinsman,  N.  J.,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Limaz  flavtis  and  L,  rarie- 
gatu^,  from  Salem. 

Lincecum,  Dr.  G.,  Long  Point,  Texas.  Two  alcoholic  specimens 
of  BtUhus  Carolinensis,  from  Long  Point;  Insects,  Land  Shells,  and 
Seeds  of  Erythrina  «p.,  from  Texas. 

Lord,  Capt.  S.  A.,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  the  Nut  of  Lodoicea  Sey- 
chellarum,  Sea  Coco,  from  the  Seychelles  Islands. 

Nason,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Chicago,  lU.  Specimens  of  Reptiles,  Fishes, 
Crustaceans,  and  Insects,  in  alcohol ;  also  a  collection  of  recent  and 
fossil  Shells  from  various  localities  In  Illinois. 

NoRRis,  W.  E.,  Salem.  Prepared  skin  of  Kingfisher;  also  several 
shells,  from  Fort  Macon,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

Packard,  A.  S.,  jr.,  Salem.  Three  specimens  of  Larva  of  Dasylo- 
phia  angtdnay  from  Boston,  comprising  two  stages  of  growth. 

Pickman,  Dr.  B.,  Boston.  A  collection  of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  etc.,  from 
Lake  Champlaln.    Collected  by  George  Aa^rill. 

Roberts,  David,  Salem.    Skull  and  Skin  of  Ilare,  from  Wenham. 

Rogers,  B.  F.,  Salem.    Five  Foetal  Pigs,  forty-seven  days  old. 

RowE,  Josi«a»H,  Salem.  A  collection  of  various  specimens,  from 
several  localities. 

Sanders,  Thomas,  Salem.    Head  of  thorough  bred  Merino  Lamb. 

Sawyer,  Miss,  Salem.   Specimen  of  Gordius  aquatictiSy  from  Salem. 

Sears,  John  H.,  Dan  vers.  Two  specimens  of  Pine  Grossbeak, 
Pinicola  Canadensis,  from  Danvers,  and  a  specimen  of  Iron  Slag. 

Strong,  E.  F.,  West  Addison,  Vt.  A  collection  of  Fossils  from 
the  limestone  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlaln,  at  Addison. 

St.  John,  J.  A.,  Boston.  Specimens  of  Vermetus,  from  the  Island 
of  St.  Lucas. 

Symonds,  G.  W.,  and  Dodge,  Francis,  Salem.  A  collection  of 
Shells  and  Minerals,  from  various  localities. 

Walker,  Samuel  L.,  Salem.  Young  Flounder,  Platessa  ferruginea  ; 
Young  Lobsters,  Homams  Americanus,  from  Lobster  Rocks,  Beverly 
harbor,  and  a  piece  of  Sponge  from  Beverly  harbor. 
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White,  G.  M.,  Salem.  A  coUecUon  of  InsectSi  flrom  the  vicinity  of 
Salem. 

TO  THE  HISTORICAL  DEPABTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Bailey,  Da\td,  North  Beverly.    An  ancient  Water  norn. 

CooLBDGK,  Jamks,  Salem.  Two  Bricks  ft-om  the  Porcelain  Tower 
at  Pekln. 

Dabney,  Miss  MARGARET)  Salem.  A  Portrait  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Dabney. 

Day,  Samuel,  Salem.    Ancient  Spoon,  found  at  Ipswich  Beach. 

Dodge,  Hon.  A.  W.,  Hamilton.  An  ancient  Spoon,  found  at  Ham- 
ilton. 

PiNNOCK,  Thomas,  Salem.  Portion  of  an  Indian  Stone  Gouge,  dug 
up  in  South  Salem. 

Preston,  Nehemiah,  Beverly  Farms.  An  Indian  Stone  Gouge, 
found  in  Wenham,  near  the  line  of  Beverly  Farms. 

Symonds,  G.  W,,  and  Dodge,  Fraxcw,  Salem.  Various  Histori- 
cal Relics. 

TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
By  Donation. 

Alley,  John  B.,  M.  C.  Report  U.  S.  Revenue  Commission,  18C5-6, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1866.  Report  on  the  Assassination  of  Lincoln, 
Mvo,  pamphlet,  July,  1866.  Report  on  the  Memphis  Riots,  8vo,  pam- 
phlet, July,  1866.  Wells's  Report  on  the  Revenue,  Dec,  1866,  Pub. 
Doc.  Papers  relating  to  Mexico,  8vo,  pamphlet,  U.  s!  Doc.  Digest 
of  Laws  relating  to  Duties  on  Imports  to  July  28,  1866,  8vo,  pamph., 
Washington.  Report  on  New  Orleans  Riots,  8vo,  pamph.,  U.  S.  Pub. 
Doc,  Washington,  1867.  Report  of  Com.  of  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
etc.,  8vo,  pamph.,  U.  S.  Pub.  Doc,  Washington,  1867.  Message  and 
Documents  Department  of  State,  pt.  1,  1865-6,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washing- 
ton, 1866.  Department  of  Agriculture  Report,  1864, 1  vol.  8vo,  Wash- 
ington, 1865.  Patent  Office  Report,  1864,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington, 
1866.  Congressional  Globe  for  First  Session,  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 
1865-6,  o  vols.  4to,  Washington.  Eighth  Census,  U.  S.,  Mortality  and 
Miscellaneous  Statistics,  1  vol.  4to,  Washington,  1866. 

Appleton,  John,  Boston.  Monumental  Memorials  of  the  Appleton 
Family,  1  vol.  4to,  Boston,  1867. 

Baker,  George,  Providence,  R.  I.  Wiggles worth*s  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  Jan.  5,  1745,  8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1746. 
Dana's  Discourse  at  Ipswich,  July  4,  1«27,  8vo,  pamph.    Dana's  Dls- 
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course  on  Washingtan,  at  Ipswich,  Feb.  22, 1800.  Frlsble's  Discoarsc 
on  Washington,  at  Ipswich,  Jan.  7, 1800.  Rogers*  Discourse  on  S.  Wil- 
liams, at  Ipsw^ich,  1763.  List  of  the  South  Parish  (Ipswich)  Tax,  1750 
(Mss.). 

Bajinard,  J.  G.  Barnard's  Eulogy  on  Brevet  Major  Joseph  G.  Tot- 
ten,  8vo,  painph.,  Washington,  186G. 

Batciieldkr,  John  II.  Manual  of  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1866.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  by  A.  H. 
Quint,  8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1866. 

Bkmis,  LuKk,  Boston.    History  of  Abington,  by  Benjamin  Hobart, 

1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1866. 

BOARDMAN,  Samuel  L.,  Augusta,  Me.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Maine, 
1860-1866,  7  vols.  Journal  of  Senate,  Maine,  1866,  1  vol.  8vo.  Report 
of  Board  of  Education,  Maine,  1847-52,  1  vol.  8vo.  Maine  Register, 
1841,  1  vol.  16mo,  Augusta,  1841.  Bangor  Directory,  1855, 1  vol.  lOmo, 
Bangor,  1855.     24  Pamphlets. 

BoLLEs,  E.  C,  Portland,  Me.  Portland  Almanac  and  Register, 
1860,  1  vol.  16mo.    Lewiston  and  Auburn  Directory  for  1860  and  1864, 

2  vols.  12mo.  Geer's  Hartford  Director}-  for  1859-60,  16mo,  1  vol., 
Hartford,  1859.  Canada  Directory  for  1857-8,  1  vol.  8vo,  Montreal, 
1857.  14  Town  Reports.  11  Nos.  Siderial  Messinger.  37  Connecti- 
cut State  Documents,  pamphlets.  Bangor  Directory,  1843,  1848,  1855, 
1859-60,  4  vols.  16mo.  Hutchinson's  Xova  Scotia  Directory  for  1864- 
5,  1  vol.  8vo,  Halifax,  1864.  Whipple's  History-  of  Acadle,  etc.,  1  vol. 
8vo.  Bangor,  1816.  Bangor  City  Documents,  9  pamphlets,  8vo.  J'ort- 
land  City  Documents,  27  pamphlets,  8vo.  Maine  State  Documents, 
34  pamphlets,  8vo.  176  Miscellaneous  pamphlets.  Cohen's  New  Or- 
leans Dictionary  for  1849  and  1859,  2  vols.  8vo,  New  Orleans,  1848 
and  1858.  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Science,  sixth  meet- 
ing, 1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1852.  Mss.,  etc.,  formerly  belonging  to 
Prof.  John  L.  Rlddell,  of  New  Orleans. 

Brooks,  Henry  M.  Sclentlflc  American,  138  numbers.  20  Pam- 
phlets. 

Browne,  A.  G.     Savannah  Republican  for  1808,  1  vol.  folio. 

Chase,  George  C.    The  Friend,  14  numbers. 

Cheney,  T.  A.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.  Transactions  of  N.  Y.  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  1852  and  1864,  2  vols.  8vo,  Albany.  Transactions 
of  American  Institute  for  1864,  1  vol.  8vo,  Albany.  Twenty-flrst  An- 
nual Report  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  1  vol.  8vo,  Providence, 
1866.  Jenkins'  Life  of  Silas  Wriglit,  1  vol.  12mo,  Auburn,  1849.  25 
Pamphlets. 

Clapp,  Rev.  D.  Memorial  of  the  Reunion  of  the  Natives  of  West- 
hampton,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Waltham,  1866. 
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Cole,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Salem  Gazette  for  1866,  1  vol.  folio.  Boston 
Daily  Eveniog  Traveller  for  1866,  2  vols,  folio. 

CouES,  Eluott,  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S.  Army.  Osteologj-  and  Myolo- 
^' ot  Colyrahus  tonjuatus,  by  E.  Cones,  M.  D.,  etc.,  4to,  pamphlet, 
Cambridge,  1866. 

Creamer,  George.    A  Collection  of  Samples  of  Room  Paper  (18G0) 
sold  by  G.  Creamer,  flrom  184G  to  1866,  in  one  volume. 
Crosby,  A.    68  Specimen  Newspapers.     17  Pamphlets. 
Crownixshieli),  Francis  B.,  Boston.   Congressional  Debates,  vol. 
U,  pts.  1  and  2,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1826.    Exec.  Journal,  vols.  1 
and  2,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1828.    Journals  of  Congress,  vols.  1 
and  2,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1823.    Index  to  Documents  from  1789 
to  1824, 1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1824.  Commercial  Regulations,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Washington,  1824. 
r.  S.  17th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  House  Jour.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1822. 
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Department  of  State.  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  4  vols.,  8to, 
Washington,  1866. 

Devereux,  Humphrey.  Christian  Register  for  1866,  1  vol.  folio, 
Boston.    Boston  Semiweekly  Advertiser  for  1866, 1  vol.  folio,  Boston. 

DoDOE,  Allen  W.,  Hamilton.  Memorial  Address,  etc.,  of  80th  An- 
niversary, Geneseo,  111.,  Nov.,  1866,  8vo,  pamph.,  Chicago,  1867. 

Edwards,  Arthur  M.,  New  York.  Results  of  an  examination  un- 
der the  microscope  of  some  Japanese  Infusorial  Earths,  etc.,  by  A. 
M.  Edwards,  4to,  pamphlet. 

Farley,  Rev.  Dr.  History  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Fair,  Feb. 
22,  1864,  1  vol.  8vo,  Brooklyn. 

Garfield,  Jos.,  M.  C.  Special  Report  on  Force's  Historical  Libra- 
ry, 8vo,  pamph.,  Washington,  1867  (U.  S.  Pub.  Doc). 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  Boston.  Springfield  Directory  for  1860-1  and 
1862-3,  2  vols.  12mo,  Springfield.  Goer's  Express  Directory,  vol.  1  for 
the  New  England  States,  1  vol.  8vo,  Springfield,  1868.  Second  and 
Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Charities,  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1866 
tind  1867.  Charities  of  France,  in  1866,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1867.  150 
Pamphlets. 

HiCKCOX,  John  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Sprague's  Lectures  on  Revivals 
of  Religion,  1  vol.  8vo,  Albany,  1832.  New  York  Draft  of  a  Penal 
Code,  1  vol.  8vo,  Albany,  1864.  New  York  Draft  of  a  Civil  Code,  1 
vol.  8vo,  Albany,  1862.  Croton  Aqueduct  Report,  1862,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Now  York,  1863.  History  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  or  Paper  Money  issued 
by  New  York,  1709  to  1789,  1  vol.  8vo,  Albany,  1866.     18  Pamphlets. 

Hilton,  William,  Bradford.  Report  of  School  Committee  of  Brad- 
ford, 8vo,  pamphlet,  Haverhill,  1867. 

Hotchkiss,  Miss  Susan  V.,  New  Haven.  New  Haven  Directory  for 
1846-6, 1848-9, 1860-51,  1861-52, 1862-63, 1866-66, 1866-67,  7  vols.  12mo. 
New  Haven.  Manual  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  for  1867,  Svo, 
pamphlet. 

Kimball,  James.  Manual  of  Massachusetts  General  Court  for  1857, 
1869,  1861, 1868,  1864,  1866, 6  vols.  16mo,  Boston.  The  Kansas  Region, 
by  Max.  Greene,  1  vol.  12mo,  New  York,  1856.  Whitman's  Letters  to 
a  Universallst,  1  vol.  12mo,  Cambridge,  1863.  Thirteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York. 
1855. 

Langworthy,  Isaac  P.,  Boston.  Boston  Recorder,  7  bound  vol- 
umes and  several  numbers. 

Lea,  Isaac,  Philadelphia.  Lea's  Observations  on  the  Genus  Unio, 
etc.,  vol.  11,  1  vol.  4to,  Philadelphia.  Lea's  Tables  of  the  Rectification 
of  Mr.  T.  A.  Conrad's  Synopsis  of  Naiades  of  N.  A.,  8vo,  pamph.^  Lea's 
Check  List  of  the  N.  A.,  Unlonldss,  8vo,  pamphlet. 
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Leavitt,  Joseph  S.  Parchment  Deed  of  Charles  Downing  to 
Thorndlke  Proctor.     (See  Record  of  Meeting,  March  15,  1867.) 

Lewis,  Winslow,  Boston.  Third  Annual  Report  of  Trustees  of 
Boston  City  Hospital,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1867.  Report  of  Mass.  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Boston,  1867. 

Lord,  N.  J.  Files  of  Boston  Dally  Post,  November  and  December, 
1866. 

LoRiKG,  Georoe  B.    Files  of  Boston  Dally  Post. 

Mack,  William.  Flics  of  Christian  Register  for  1866,  1  vol.  folio, 
Boston,  1866. 

Manning,  Robert.  Providence  Directory  for  1863,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Salem  Directory,  1861  and  1864,  2  vols.  16mo.  Wllson*s  Business  Di- 
rectory of  New  York  City,  1862-3,  1  vol.  16mo.  Massachusetts  Gen. 
Court  Maqnal,  1864,  1  vol.  16rao,  Boston,  1864. 

Nason,  William  A.,  Chicago,  111.  Chicago  Business  Dlrectorj-  for 
1859,  1  vol.  8vo.  Chicago  Directory  for  1860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  4  vols. 
8vo.     150  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

Nichols,  C.  F.    Thirteen  Church  Almanacs. 

Packard,  A.  S.,  jr.  Hayes'  Address  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool-growers,  Sept.  6,  1865,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Cambridge,  1865. 

Palfrey,  C.  W.  Adj.  Gen.  of  Missouri  Annual  Report  for  1865, 
1  vol.  8ro,  Jefferson  City,  1866.  A  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Boston 
Massacre,  March  5,  1770,  by  Joseph  Warren,  Bei\)amln  Church,  Ben- 
jamin Hltchburn,  J.  W.  Auntin,  etc. 

Pickering,  Miss  Mary  O.  Monthly  Chronicle,  18  numbers,  8vo, 
Boston,  1840,  etc.    86  Pamphlets. 

Poole,  W.  F.,  Boston.  The  Popham  Colony,  a  discussion  of  its 
Historical  Claims,  etc.,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Boston,  1866. 

Stickney,  Matthew  A.    Six  various  Newspapers.    3  Pamphlets. 

Stone,  Alfred,  Providence,  R.  I.  Reports  of  Providence  Athenro- 
um,  26,  30,  31,  8vo,  3  pamphlets. 

Stone,  B.  W.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Central  Park,  8vo,  pamph..  New  York,  1866. 

Stone,  E.  M.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of 
Ministry  at  Large,  Providence,  R.  I.,  8vo,  pamph.,  1867. 

Stone,  Lincoln  R.,  Newton.  Army  and  Navy  Official  Gazette,  vols. 
1  and  2, 2  vols.  4to,  Washington,  1864.  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  vol.  2, 
1864-65,  1  vol.  4to. 

Stone, ,  Beverly.  Parish's  Oration  on  Washington,  8vo,  pam- 
phlet, Ncwburyport,  1800. 

Sumner,  Charles,  U.  S.  Senator.  Report  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, November  and  December,  1866,  8vo,  pamph.,  Washington, 
1866,    Patent  Office  Report,   1864,  2  vols.  8vo,   Washington,  1866. 
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Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Jan.  15,  17,  18,  1867,  8vo,  pamph.,  Washlngr- 
ton,  1867.  Message  and  Documents,  1866-67,  abridgement,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Washington,  1867.  H.  Wilson's  Speech  on  Representation  of  Rebel 
States,  March  2,  1866,  8vo,  pamph.,  Washington,  1866.  Morrill's 
Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  March  8,  1866.  Sumner's  Speech  in  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, Dec.  4,  1865,  Jan.  15,  17,  18,  1867.  Sumner's  Speech  at  Worces- 
ter, Sept.  14,  1866.  Johnson's  Report  on  the  Representation  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  July  7,  1866.  Report  on  the  Condition 
of  the  Indian  Tribes,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867  (U.  S.  Pub.  Doc). 
Acts  and  Resolves,  1st  Sess.  39th  Cong.,  1  voi.  8vo,  Washington,  186(J. 
Report  of  Com.  on  "Murder  of  Union  Soldiers,"  8vo,  pamph.,  March 
2,  1867.     U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  1864,  1  vol.  4to,  Washington,  1866. 

Swallow,  G.  C,  Columbia,  Mo.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Kansas,  1  vol.,  Lawrence,  1866. 

Symoxds,  Charles  E.  Treasurer's  Report  of  Salem  Savings  Bank. 
Hvo,  pamph.,  Salem,  January,  1867. 

Trail,  Horace  S.  Annual  Report  of  Receipts,  etc.,  of  Marblehead. 
March,  1867,  8vo,  pamph.,  Salem,  1867. 

U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  Docu- 
ments, 2  vols.,  8vo.  U.  S.  San.  Com.  Bulletin,  3  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 
1863-65. 

Very,  Henry,  Danvers.    25  Pamphlets. 

Waterman,  Thomas,  Boston.  By-laws  of  St.  Andrew's  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  Boston,  by  T.  Waterman,  1  vol.  12mo,  1866. 

Waters,  Joseph  G.  Auditors'  (30th)  Annual  Report  of  Milton. 
8vo,  pamphlet,  Boston,  1H67. 

By  Exchange. 

Amk;^can  Entomological  Society.  The  Practical  Entomologisit, 
March,  1867. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings,  Vol.  X.,  No.  7t» 
(1866),  8vo,  pamphlet,  Philadelphia. 

Boston  Public  Library.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1866,  8vo, 
pamph.,  Boston,  1866. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Proceedings,  Vol.  X.,  pp. 
385  to  end  of  volume.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XI.,  sigs.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Annual 
Report,  May,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Ketchum's  History  of  BufiUlo  autl 
the  Scnecas,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Buffalo,  1866.  Caulkin's  History  of  Norwich, 
Ct.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Norwich,  1866.  Transactions  of  American  Institute, 
1863  and  1864,  2  vols.  8vo,  Albany,  1865.  Chicago  Directories  for  1855, 
'56,  '58,  '59,  '64,  '65,  6  vols.  8vo.  Lake  Shore  Business  Director>'  for 
1861-2,  1  vol.  8vo,  Indianapolis,  1861.    Central  New  York  Business 
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Directory  for  1861,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1861.  Annual  Reports  of 
Young  Men's  Association  of  BoffiEilo,  1,  2,  8,  6,  7,  8,  9, 18,  16,  19,-10 
pamphlets,  8vo.  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bufllalo,  1866,  *66,  *60,  *61, 
*64,  —  5  pamphlets.  Inauguration  of  Perry's  Statue  at  Cleveland,  8vo, 
pamph.,  1860.  Manufacturing  Interests  of  BuflfiEilo,  8vo,  pamph.,  1866. 
Rogers  on  the  Rebellion,  8vo,  pamph.,  BufSklo,  1861. 

Canada  Ektomolooical  Society.  Annual  Report  of  the  Quebec 
Branch  of,  8vo,  pamph.,  Quebec,  1867.  Annual  Report,  Jan.  9,  1867, 
8vo,  pamph.,  Quebec,  1867. 

EDrrORS.  American  Journal  of  Horticulture.  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art,  January  and  March,  1867.  American  Mining  In- 
dex, January,  February,  March,  1867.  Beadle's  Monthly,  February, 
March,  1867.  Christian  World,  February,  March,  1867.  Essex  Ban- 
ner, January,  February,  March.  Gardener's  Monthly,  February,  March. 
Gloucester  Telegraph,  January,  February,  March.  Uardwicke's  Sci- 
ence Gossip,  December,  1866 ;  January,  1867.  Haverhill  Gazette,  Jan- 
uary, February,  March.  Historical  Magazine,  December,  1866.  Law- 
rence American,  January,  February,  March.  L3mn  Reporter,  January, 
February,  March.  Providence  Daily  Journal,  March  22.  Riverside 
Magazine,  January.  South  Danvers  Wizard,  January,  Feb'ry,  March. 
Triibner's  Am.  and  Orient.  Literary  Record,  January,  Feb'ry,  March. 
Iowa  Historical  Society.  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  January,  1867. 
Maink  Histomcal  Society.  The  Popham  Colony,  with  a  Bibliog- 
raphy of  the  Subject,  8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1866.  Prentiss's  Address 
before  the  Alumni  of  Bowdoin  College,  Aug.  8,  1861,  8vo,  pamph., 
New  York,  1861. 

Minnesota  Histobical  Society.  Collections  for  1867,  8vo,  pam- 
phlet, St.  Paul,  1867. 

Naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereink  zu  Bremen.  Erster  Jahrsbe- 
richt,  8vo,  pamph.,  Bremen,  1866. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  New  England 
Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  January,  1867.  Address  by  John  A.  Andrew,  Jan.  2, 
1867,  8vo,  pamph.,  Boston.  Ellis,  W.  S.,  Harstplerpont,  its  Lords  and 
Families,  8vo,  pamph.,  London.  A  Plea  for  the  Antiquity  of  Heraldry. 
8to,  pamphlet,  London,  1858. 

Nbwburyport  Pubuc  Library,  Directors  of.  A  Statement  of 
the  Proceedings  resulting  in  the  purchase  of  the  Newburyport  Public 
Library  Building,  with  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Library,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Newburyport,  1866. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Journal  of  Senate  and 
House  of  N.  H.,  June  Session,  1862,  '68,  '64,  '66,  '66,  6  vols.  8vo,  Con- 
cord. Annual  Reports  of  Bank  Commissioners  of  New  Hampshire, 
1860,  '61,  '62,  '64,  '66,  '66,  6  pamphlets,  8vo.    Annual  Reports  upon  the 
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Common  SchoolB  of  New  Hampshire  for  1860,  '61,  '62,  '68,  '64,  '65,  '66, 
7  pamphlets,  8vo.  Laws  of  New  Hampshire  for  1860,  '61,  '62,  '68,  '64, 
'65,  '66,  7  pamphlets,  8vo.  Reports  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  New 
Hampshire  for  1860,  '61,  '62,  '68,  '64,  '65,  '66,  7  pamphlets,  8yo. 

Nkw  Jkbskt  Histobical  Society.  Proceedings,  Vol.  X.,  Nos.  8 
and  4,  8vo,  pamph.,  1866.  Collections,  Vol.  VI.,  Supplement,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Newark,  1866. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  for 
September,  October,  and  November,  1866,  8vo,  pamph.,  Philadelphia, 
1867. 

Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library  Company.  Fortj-foorth  An- 
nual Report,  January,  1867,  8vo,  pamph.,  Philadelphia,  1867. 


Monday,  April  1,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  Arom,  —  Smithsonian  Institution ;  The  Nu- 
mismatic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia;  New  York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History ;  Buffalo  Historical  Society ;  Library  of  Congress ; 
Trustees  of  Beverly  Public  Library ;  The  Corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege (March  19);  J.  A.  Smith,  Bethel,  Me.;  J.  T.  Rothrock,  McVey- 
town.  Pa. ;  Presbyterian  Historical  Society ;  William  L.  Montague, 
Lib.  at  Amherst  College ;  Rev.  £.  C.  Bolles,  PortUind,  Me.  (March  21) ; 
Dr.  Lincoln  R.  Stone,  Newton ;  J.  P.  Haskell,  Marblehead  (March  22)  ; 
Tryon  Reaklrt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Francis  B.  Crownlnshleld,  Boston 
(March  23) ;  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Boston  (March  24) ;  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  (March  25) ;  Buffalo  Historical  Society  (March  26) ; 
E.  T.  Cresaon,  Sec'y  American  Entomological  Society;  William  J. 
Turnbull,  Philadelphia;  Capt.  Samuel  A.  Lord,  Salem  (March  28); 
Francis  B.  Crownlnshleld,  Boston  (March  29) ;  Prof.  Theo.  Gill,  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  W.  H.  Leggett,  New  York  (March  80). 

Mr.  William  P.  Upham  read  certain  extracts  ftrom  records  of  wills, 
deeds,  etc.,  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  Epps  or  Newhall 
house,  so  called,  on  the  comer  of  Church  and  Washington  streets.  Is, 
as  has  been  supposed,  the  original  house  that  belonged  to  Governor 
Endlcott,  and  was  brought  fh>m  Cape  Ann  for  his  use.  This  house 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  In  our  local  histories,  aud,  as  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition  relating  to  it  had  been  called  In  question,  It 
was  thought  proper  to  collect  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  found  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Upham  read  copies  of  and  explained  the  different 
deeds  of  land  in  that  vicinity  Arom  the  earliest  date,  and  It  appeared 
quite  conclusively,  by  this  and  other  evidence,  that  the  Grovemor's 
house  did  not  stand  on  this  precise  spot,  but  about  ten  rods  north  of 
it,  where  Federal  street  enters  Washington  street  fhim  the  east,  and 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  house  was  moved 
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mboQt  1679  Arom  there  directly  soath  to  the  site  it  now  occapies.    The 
fbUowlng  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence :  — 

The  precise  locality  where  the  Newhall  house  now  stands  was,  as 
flup  back  as  it  can  be  traced,  a  yard  belonging  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Oliver  who  lived  where  Dr.  S.  M.  Gate  now  lives.  The  land  to  the 
north  and  east  of  this  between  Washington  and  St.  Peters  streets,  and 
extending  north  so  for  as  to  include  the  estate  now  occupied  by  Elea- 
zer  Hathaway,  baker,  was  first  owned,  so  far  as  our  records  show,  by 
Governor  Endicott,  and  was  known  as  the  **  Governor's  Field,"  or 
"  Endicott's  Field."  In  two  conveyances  of  the  land  next  north  of  the 
*<  Governor's  Field,"  one  dated  Jan.  28,  1658,  and  the  other  March  10, 
1659,  it  is  described  as  *'  on  the  South,  bounded  by  the  house  and  land 
of  Mr.  Endecott."    The  Inventory  of  Gov.  Endicott's  estate  mentions 

"  a  House  at  the  toune  w^**  3  acres  of  land  belonging  to  it £100." 

The  "Governor's  Field"  consisted  of  about  three  and  a  half  acres. 
By  the  Commoners'  Records  It  appears  that  in  1714  a  share  in  the 
"  Commons  "  was  assigned  to  Major  William  Browne  for  "  Governor 
Endicott's  Cottage  Right  in  Town."  Therefore  Major  Wm.  Browne 
must  have  owned  in  1714  the  land  whereon  stood  a  dwelling-house  of 
Gov.  Endicott's  before  1661.  The  only  land  then  owned  by  him  to 
which  this  could  apply  was  half  an  acre  where  Federal  street  now 
enters  Washington  street,  which  was  bought  by  him  of  the  heirs  of 
Gov.  Endicott,  March  8,  1686,  no  house  being  mentioned  in  the  deed. 

The  ground  where  the  Newhall  house  now  stands  was  sold  by 
Thomas  Oliver  to  Robert  Gray,  Jan^  11,  1668;  and  bought  by  Daniel 
Epps,  April  16,  1679,  at  which  time  there  was  evidently  no  house  on 
it ;  this  is  shown  not  only  by  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  a  house  in 
the  deed,  and  by  the  price  paid  for  it,  but  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
possession  was  given,  namely,  "  by  turf  and  twig,"  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  time  in  conveyances  of  land  alone.  (See  Blackstone,  II. 
315.)  About  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  "  Governor's  Field  "  was 
sold  to  difi*erent  parties,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  house  on  it  in 
either  of  the  deeds.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  house  in  which  the 
Governor  had  lived  so  short  a  time  before  could  have  already  fkllen  to 
decay,  neither  is  it  probable  that  it  could  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
as  some  mention  would  have  been  made  of  it.  The  tradition  has  been 
unbroken  (see  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  II.  p.  39,  notice  of  the 
"  Old  Planter's  House  ")  that  this  same  house  which  now  stands  on 
the  northern  comer  of  Church  and  Washington  streets  was  Gov.  En- 
dicott's house.  We  may  then  reconcile  this  tradition  with  the  record 
evidence,  and  very  reasonably  conclude  that  after  Gov.  Endicott's 
death,  none  of  his  family  living  in  town  and  there  being  no  need  of  a 
dwelling-house  there,  it  Was  sold  to  Epps,  and  moved  by  him  to  the 
sit  e  it  now  occupies. 
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Mr.  Upham  showed  a  drawing  representing  the  appearance  of  the 
nails  found  in  an  oak  beam  in  the  cellar  of  this  house,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  initials  of  John  Endlcott,  and  referred  to  as  corroborating 
the  tradition.  The  beam  is  part  of  the  original  fhime  of  the  house, 
and  runs  across  the  middle  of  the  cellar  parallel  with  the  Aront  of  the 
house,  and  is  of  solid  oak,  one  foot  square.  These  nails  must  have 
been  driven  in  when  the  wood  was  green,  for  they  are  wholly  embed- 
ded in  it,  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  drive  any  nail  into  the  wood 
now  at  all.  The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  nail  heads,  the  foce  of  the  beam  being  smooth  and  f^ree  Ax>m  any 
other  mark  near  them. 


The  above  is  about  one-third  size.  Turned  upside  down  it  will 
stand,  perhaps,  for  I  £  .  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  other  ob- 
ject for  driving  these  large  nails  into  such  a  beam,  except  for  a  marie 
of  ownership,  and  they  resemble  nothing  more  nearly  than  the  initials 
of  John  Endlcott,  for  which  they  have  always,  according  to  tradition, 
been  supposed  to  be  intended. 

Remarks  on  the  same  subject  were  made  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Osgood, 
G.  D.  Phippen,  and  others.  The  terms  of  "cottagers,"  "common- 
ers," and  "  cottage  rights"  having  been  used  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  several  speakers,  Mr.  Upham  gave  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Common  and  Cottage  Rights,  so  called,  and  showed  how 
a  proper  understanding  of  them,  and  a  study  of  the  Commoner's  Rec- 
ords enables  us  to  determine  many  interesting  points  in  local  history 
especially  relating  to  the  location  of  the  earliest  dwellings. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

Daniel  James  Tapley,  and  S.  P.  Cunmiings,  of  Danvers ;  and  F. 
Margoles,  Everett  E.  Austin,  Stephen  Gauss,  and  George  P.  Fowler,  of 
Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  April  15,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  fh)m,  —  James  M.  Barnard,  Boston ;  Prof. 
W.  P.  Blake,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  W.  P.  Conant,  Wenham  (Mar.  80) ; 
Rev.  £.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me. ;  Brevet  M%j.  Gen.  Barnard,  U.  S.  A., 
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New  York ;  J.  M.  Currier,  Newport,  Vt. ;  Charles  Moalton,  Newbury- 
port;  W.  W.  Denslow,  New  York;  J.  E.  Oliver,  Lvnn;  G.F.Mat- 
thews, St.  John,  N.  B.  (April  3) ;  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadboura,  Williams 
College;  C.  C.  Beaman,  jr.,  Washington;  John  F.  Miboy,  New  York; 
Buffalo  Historical  Society  (April  8) ;  R.  E.  C.  StearnS,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Clarrence  King,  U.  S.  Geologist,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  J.  Munsell,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (April  10) ;  W.  E.  Endi- 
cott,  Canton ;  Minnesota  Historical  Society ;  Joslah  Newhall,  Lynn- 
fleld;  John  C.  Holmes,  YpsilantI,  Mich.  (April  18) ;  J.  A.  Allen,  Spring- 
field (April  14) ;  S.  P.  Cummlngs,  Danvers ;  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
(April  15). 

Mr.  T.  Ropes  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  schools  existing  in  Salem 
about  the  year  1810,  especially  the  one  kept  by  **  old  Master  Hacker." 
Considerable  discussion  then  ensued  relating  to  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Salem  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced,  and  re- 
marks were  made  on  several  of  the  specimens  by  Messrs.  Hyatt,  Put- 
nam, and  Morse.  Mr.  Morse,  in  speaking  of  a  collection  of  shells 
received  from  Calcutta,  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  class  of  Mollusca 
and  sketched  the  soft  parts  of  many  of  the  species  of  shells  repre- 
sented in  the  collection. 

N.  H.  Eaton,  Dean  Stiles,  Walter  J.  Norfolk,  James  T.  Tucker,  and 
Justin  Hinds,  of  Salem ;  and  Edward  P.  Colby,  of  Beverly,  were  elected 
Resident  Members. 


Monday,  May  6,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  received  ftrom,  —  Copley  Amory,  Boston ;  J.  A.  Allen, 
Springfield ;  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Boston  (April  17) ;  E.  L.  Layard,  Di- 
rector South  African  Museum,  Cape  Town ;  John  A.  Loring,  Boston ; 
J.  W.  Thornton,  Boston ;  Maine  Historical  Society ;  S.  G.  Drake,  Bos- 
ton ;  E.  P.  Marvin,  Boston  (April  19) ;  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of 
Williams  College ;  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Keyport,  N.  J.;  W.*W. 
Denslow,  Inwood,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Kendig,  Davenport,  Iowa ;  Rev. 
E.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me.  (April  20) ;  W.  A.  Smith,  Worcester;  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania  (April  22) ;  W.  D.  Morgan,  New  York ; 
J.  K.  Wiggin,  Boston  (April  26) ;  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  Boston ;  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Swazey,  Salem ;  E.  W.  Buswell,  Boston  (April  26) ;  E.  P.  Marvin, 
Boston  (April  27) ;  C.  P.  Preston,  Danvers  (April  28) ;  J.  A.  Allen, 
Springfield ;  T.  McHwraith,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  Bos- 
ton (April  29);  S.  Jillson,  Hudson  (May  2);  J.  A.  Allen,  Springfield; 
Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Norway,  Me. ;  T.  T.  Richards,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(May  3) ;  J.  A.  Allen,  Springfield  (May  6). 

A  letter  Arom  William  D.  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  was  read, 
stating,  that,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  George  Leslie,  of  London,  son  of 
the  late  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  R.  A.,  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Essex 
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Institute  a  picture  painted  by  Mr.  Leslie;  representingr  a  scene  in  Ung- 
Ush  History  dnring  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  entitled  "  The  War  Sum- 
mons." Mr.  Leslie  desired  the  picture  to  be  presented  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem  for  the  talents  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  presented  to  Mr.  Leslie  for  his 
highly  valuable  and  beantiftil  painting,  and  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  in- 
terest in  having  the  same  forwarded. 

The  collection  of  recent  donations  to  the  Museum,  which  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  table,  afforded  subjects  for  remarks  fh)m  several  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  spoke  of  the  skulls  of  the  polar  bear,  seal,  and 
that  of  an  Esquimaux,  f^om  Hopedale  in  Greenland,  presented  by  Cop- 
ley Amory,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Morse  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  growth  of  shells,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  cowrie,  which  he  illustrated  by  drawings  on  the 
blackboard. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Verrlll,  of  Yale  College,  described  the  external  struc- 
ture of  the  star-flshes  found  on  our  coast,  and  gave  a  very  interesting 
accounf  of  their  habits,  alluding  to  the  great  injury  sometimes  done  to 
our  oyster-beds  by  the  ravages  of  these  voracious  animals.  He  men- 
tioned there  were  three  distinct  species,  and  pointed  out  the  charac- 
teristic differences. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 

Messrs  H.  Wheatland,  W.  P.  Upham,  and  H.  M.  Brooks  were  aj)- 
pointed  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  election  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

Edward  B.  Perkins,  W.  S.  Cook,  J.  A.  Paine,  jr.,  of  Salem;  John 
V.  Stevens,  of  South  Danvers ;  and  Albion  Smith  Dudley,  of  Dan- 
vers,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Wednesday,  May  8,  1867.    Annual  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  In  the  chair. 

Records  of  the  last  annual  and  regular  meetings  were  read. 

The  annual  reports  of  several  of  the  officers  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  report,  stated  that  more  important  results 
have  occurred  within  the  past  year  for  the  promotion  of  science  in 
this  county  than  in  any  preceding. 

The  formation  of  a  ftind  for  the  above  purpose  by  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  the  details  of  which  have  been  published,  will,  without 
doubt,  be  productive  of  good  results ;  and  If  the  plans,  that  are  now 
merely  inceptive,  be  carried  out  In  a  proper  spirit  a  noble  institution 
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win  be  established.  A  committee  of  seven  members  were  appointed 
at  the  meeting  on  the  4th  of  March  last  to  receive  plans  and  sngges*' 
Uons  ftom  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  ftind,  and  to  report  at  some 
ftitore  meeting,  to  be  called  for  the  purpose,  what  action  it  will  be 
expedient  for  the  Institute  to  adopt  In  relation  thereto. 

Seventy-seven  Resident  and  sixteen  Corresponding  Members  have 
been  elected  during  the  year.  Notice  of  the  death  of  five  of  the  former 
and  four  of  the  latter  have  been  received.  The  present  number  of 
members  is  764,  consisting  of  581  Resident,  and  183  Corresponding. 

Biographical  notices  of  the  following  deceased  associates  will  be 
prepared  for  the  Historical  Collections.  Jesse  Sbhth  died  at  8alem, 
July  4,  1866,  aged  76  years  and  6  months ;  Thomas  Augustus  8we£t- 
SBK  died  at  South  Danvers,  Oct.  24, 1866,  aged  45  years  and  9  months ; 
Samuel  M.  Worcisstbr  died  at  Salem,  Aug.  16,  1866,  aged  65  years ; 
Robert  Brookhouse  died  at  Salem,  June  10,  1866,  aged  86  years  and 
6  months ;  Nathaniel  Hooper  died  at  Salem,  January  18,  1867,  aged 
71  years ;  Reuben  D.  Mussby  died  at  Boston,  June  21, 1866,  at  the  age 
of  86  years;  Augustus  A.  Gould  died  at  Boston,  Sept.  15,  1866,  aged 
61  years ;  Samuel  Swett  died  at  Boston,  Oct.  28,  1866,  at  the  age  of 
84  years ;  Francis  N.  Clark  died  at  Key  West,  Floilda,  August,  1866, 
aged  45  years  and  6  months. 

Meetings.  —  Five  Field  Meetings  have  been  held,  during  the  past 
season,  at  Haverhill,  Asbury  Grove  in  Hamilton,  Manchester,  Salis- 
bury Beach,  and  Gloucester.  They  were  very  successftd  and  largely 
attended,  and  at  every  place  received  the  kind  attentions  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  extended  a  cordial  welcome.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
fHends  in  the  several  places  visited ;  also  to  the  Directors,  Superin- 
tendents, and  officers  of  the  Eastern,  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads 
for  courtesies  extended  on  all  occasions.  The  quarterly  and  semi- 
monthly meetings  have  been  held  as  usual.  The  Social  Gathering  at 
Hamilton  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  8, 1866,  passed  off  very  pleas- 
antly, and  received  the  approval  of  the  large  company  In  attendance. 
The  subject  of  discussion  was  **  The  Teeth  and  Month-parts  of  Ani- 
mals.** Professor  Wyman,  of  Cambridge ;  Messrs.  S.  H.  Scudder,  of 
Boston,  £.  S.  Morse  and  A.  Hyatt,  of  the  Institute ;  and  Rev.  £.  C. 
BoLLES,  of  Portland,  made  interesting  and  appropriate  remarks,  which 
were  illustrated  by  preparations  placed  under  thirty-four  microscopes 
arranged  around  the  hall.  The  examination  of  these  illustrations  at 
the  close  of  the  speaking  formed  a  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Lectures.  —  A  course  of  five  lectures  by  £.  S.  Morse,  on  Zoology, 
was  delivered  in  March  and  April  in  Lyceum  Hall,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute ;  they  were  well  received,  and  gave  great  Satisfaction 
to  an  appreciative  audience. 
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The  CoRRESPOMDBNCB  has  largely  increased  in  conseqaence  of  the 
more  extended  circulation  of  the  different  publications,  a  thousand  or 
more  letters  have  been  received  by  those  having  in  charge  the  different 
departments,  and  placed  on  file. 

The  PuBUCATiONS.  —  The  Historical  Collections  and  the  Pro- 
ceedings have  been  continued  as  in  previous  years.  Unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances have  somewhat  delayed  their  appearance.  It  is  presumed 
that,  under  the  new  arrangements  of  printing,  they  will  be  issued  with 
more  punctuality,  and  be  deserving  of  a  good  degree  of  patronage. 
The  American  Naturalist,  a  popular  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
recently  commenced  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Packard,  Hyatt, 
Morse,  and  Putnam,  is  a  decided  success,  and  is  receiving  a  good 
share  of  encouragement.    It  is  published  monthly,  at  $3.00  per  annum. 

The  establishment  of  Mr.  £.  Bicknell  in  Salem,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Microscopic  Slides,  is  doing  much  to  encourage  a  taste  for  mi- 
croscopic study.  Mr.  Bicknell  is  very  successfbl  in  his  preparations. 
This  establishment  will  prove  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  sev- 
eral of  the  objects  for  which  the  Institute  was  organized. 

The  establishment  of  a  private  Printing  Office  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  the  several  publications  of  the  Institute  will  enable  the  Insti- 
tute to  issue  its  publications  more  promptly  and  in  a  more  finished 
manner  than  heretofore. 

The  Horticultural  Exhibitions  were  omitted  the  past  season  In 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  ft-ult,  and  the  presumed  uncertainty  of 
having  a  display  that  would  be  creditable  to  the  cultivators  In  this 
county. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  following  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  for  the  year  ending  May,  1867. 

General  Account. 

Debits, 

Atheneeura ;  Rent,  half  Fuel,  and  Librarian,       ....  $698.20 

Publications,  $1,195.80;  Salaries,  $296.20;  Gas,  $14.00,       .       1,606.00 

Express,  etc.,  $89.58 ;  Sundries,  $151.57, 191.15 

To  Historical  account, 92.00 

To  Natural  History  and  Horticultural  account,  ....        9.06 
Balance  In  Treasury, 29.92 

$2,521.88 
Credits, 

Balance  of  last  year's  account $62.48 

Dividends  Webster  Bank,  $40;  Coupons  U.  S.  Bonds,  $36.50,       76.50 

United  States  Bond,  $500  7-80s, 525.00 

Books,  etc.,  $147.03;  AthensBum  for  Janitor,  $104.00,      .        .     251.03 
Sale  of  Publications,  $636.82 ;  Assessments,  $970.00   .        .       1,606.82 

$2,521.88 
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Natural  History  and  Horticulture. 
Debita. 

Preservatives  and  Specimens,  etc., $136.83 

Lectures,  $144.00;  Social  Meeting,  $218.48,         .        .        .  362.48 

$499.31 
Credits. 
Lectures,  $155.50 ;  Social  Meeting,  Dec.  3,  $239.75,        .        .    $395.25 
Dividends  Lowell  Bleachery,  $60.00;  P.  S.  P.  R.  K.,  $12.00,  72.00 

Sundries, 23.00 

General  account, 9.06 

$499.81 
Historical  Account. 
Debits, 
Binding, $160.00 

Credits. 

Dividend  Kaumkeag  Bank, $20.00 

Coupons  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Bond, 38.00 

General  account, 92.00 

$150.00 
The  Librarian  reported  that  the  additions  to  the  Library  have  been 
as  follows :  — 

Folios  7 ;  Quartos  88, 40 

Octavos  725 ;  Duodecimos,  etc.,  657, 1,382 

Pamphlets  and  Serials, 2,622 

Volumes  of  Newspapers,  Folios, 42 

4,086 

The  above  have  been  obtained,  with  f^w  exceptions,  by  exchange 
with  editors  and  kindred  institutions,  and  by  donations  ftrom  members 
and  friends  of  the  Institution. 

The  largest  donation  was  from  Mrs.  Fidelia  W.  Archer,  consist- 
ing of  663  pamphlets,  266  serials,  and  446  bound  volumes,  being  a  part 
of  the  library  of  our  late  esteemed  associate.  Rev.  S.  M.  Worcester, 
D.  D.,  of  Salem,  a  valuable  addition,  and  enabling  us  to  complete  sev- 
eral of  the  serial  publications  in  the  Library. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Pickman,  of  Boston,  and  Augustus  Perry,  of  Sa- 
lem, have  made  valuable  contributions. 

The  contributors  may  be  classed  as  follows :  — 
General  Government  and  its  Departments,  State  and  Municipal 

Governments,  and  Societies, 50 

Editors, 12 

Individuals, 147 

"209 
proceedings  ESSEX  INST.,  VOL.  V.  18  DEC,  1867. 
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The  total  number  of  different  receipts  fix)m  the  above  contributors 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

If  the  plans  in  contemplation  with  the  Trustees  of  the  *'  Peabody 
Fund  "  should  be  completed,  more  extensive  accommodations  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Library,  which  is  now  required  for  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  books. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Museum  stated  that  over  18,000  spec- 
imens had  been  added  to  the  Natural  History  Department  in  288  dona- 
tions during  the  year.  Sixty-six  donations,  embracing  a  large  number 
of  specimens,  have  been  made  to  the  Historical  Department.  For 
special  mention  of  these  various  donations  reference  is  made  to  the 
quarterly  printed  lists ;  but  the  Superintendent  would  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  valuable  aid  received  ftrom  the  following  gentlemen. 
Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  not  only  sent  to  the  In- 
stitute his  whole  collection  of  Plants  and  Western  Shells,  but  has  taken 
special  pains  to  collect  for  us  the  fresh- water  Fishes,  Crustaceans,  In- 
sects, and  Shells  of  the  vicinity  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  Mr.  Alfred  S. 
Peabody,  of  Salem,  has  presented  a  collection  of  the  skins  of  about 
forty  specimens  of  South  African  Birds,  In  good  condition,  also  a  num- 
ber of  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  other  specimens  In  alcohol,  firom  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  To  Mr.  Robert  E.  C.  Stearns,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  are  placed  under  great  obligations  for  his  continued  Interest 
in  our  Museum,  evinced  by  his  generosity  in  sending  several  collec- 
tions of  Pacific  Coast  Shells,  and  specimens  of  Ores,  Minerals,  Fossils, 
etc.  We  have  also  continued  to  receive  specimens,  principally  of  Ra- 
diates and  Crustaceans,  fVom  Panama  and  Long  Island  Sound,  ftom 
the  Museum  of  Yale  College.  Mr.  John  H.  Sears,  of  Danvers,  has 
commenced  making  a  collection  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  our  local  Birds, 
much  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  Ornithological  collection  of  our 
county. 

Owing  to  the  Increase  of  the  collection,  and  the  great  amount  of 
business  attending  the  various  operations  of  the  Institute,  not  as  many 
duplicate  specimens  have  been  distributed  duiing  the  past  year  as  the 
one  preceding,  though  a  number  of  boxes  are  gradually  being  filled  for 
our  friends,  and  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible.  The  following 
collections  have  been  sent  out  during  the  year. 

To  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College,  67  species,  198  specimens  of 
Corals,  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Haytl,  Sandwich  Islands,'  and 
Zanzibar.  Eleven  species,  twelve  specimens  of  Echlnoderms  ttora  va- 
rious localities. 

To  Rev.  A.  B.  Kendig,  Davenport,  Iowa,  seventy-nine  species,  of 
several  specimens  each,  of  North  American  Shells,  principally  land  and 
fresh- water  species. 
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The  working  corps  of  the  Natural  History  Department  has  been 
most  satisfactorily  increased  by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Morse,  Pack- 
ard, and  Hyatt  as  officers  of  the  Institute,  and  we  thus  have  been  ena- 
bled, by  a  division  of  labor,  to  greatly  enlarge  our  sphere  of  operations 
and  useftilness. 

The  munificent  donation  by  Mr.  Peabody  for  the  advancement  of 
science  in  our  county  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  placing  the  sci- 
entific department  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  will  prove  an  addi- 
tional laurel  to  one  whose  name  almost  seems  to  be  the  talisman  that 
creates  Museums,  Libraries,  Schools,  and  other  aids  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  and  morality,  and  encourages  them  in  their  noble 
work. 

The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  year  ending  May,  1868 : 

President, 

FRANCIS    PEABODY. 

Vice  Presidents, 

Natural  ^wtory— Samuel  P.  Fowler.     History— A,  C.  Goodell,  jr. 

Horticulture— AnDRKW  Lackey. 

Secretary  and   Treasurer, 

Henry  Wheatland. 

Librarian, 

Charles  Davis. 

Superintendent  of  the  Museum, 

F.  W.  Putnam. 

Finance  Committee, 

J.  C.  Lee,  R.  8.  Rogers,  H.  M.  Brooks,  G.  D.  Phippen,  J.  Chamberlain. 

Library  Committee, 
J.  G.  Waters,  A.  Crosby,  H.  J.  Cross,  G.  D.  WUdes,  William  Sutton. 

Publication  Committee, 

A.  C.  Goodell,  jr.,  G.  D.  Phippen,  C.  M.  Tracy,  Wm.  P.  Upham,  R.  S. 

Rantoul,  F.  W.  Putnam,  A.  S.  Packard. 

Lecture  Committee. 

Francis  Peabody,  A.  C.  Goodell,  jr.,  G.  D.  Phippen,  George  Perkins, 

James  Kimball,  F.  W.  Putnam,  A.  Hyatt. 

Field  Meeting  Committee, 

Francis  Peabody,  G.  B.  Loring,  C.  M.  Tracy,  S.  P.  Fowler,  J.  M.  Ives, 

G.  D.  WUdes,  B.  N.  Walton,  Charles  Davis,  E.  S.  Morse. 
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Curators  of  Natural  History  Department. 

Geology  —  Alpheus  Kyeitt.  Mineralogy  — J). 'M.'Balch.  Palaeontology 
—  H.  F.  King,  Alpheus  Hyatt.  Botany  —  C.  M.  Tracy,  Comparative 
Anatomy — Henry  Wheatland.  Vertehrata  —  F.W.Putnam.  Articu- 
lata  —  J,  H.  Emerton,  A.  8.  Packard.  3foWii«ca  —  H.  F.King,  E.  S. 
Morse.  Hadiata  —  Caleb  Cooke,  E.  S.  Morse.  Protozoa  —  Alpheos 
Hyatt.  Microscopy— U.  F.  King,  H.  F.  Shepard,  B.  Webb,  jr.,  Ed- 
win Bicknel. 

Curators  of  Historical  Department, 

u4rc^€coZo^y—G.  P.  Russell.  Ethnology  —  William  8.  Messervy,  M. 
A.  Stickney,  John  Robinson.  Manuscripts — W.  P.  Upham,  H.  M. 
Brooks.    Fine  -4rt«— Francis  Peabody,  J.  G.  Waters,  J,  A.  GilUs. 

Curators  of  Horticultural  Department, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  J.  M.  Ives,  J.  S.  Cabot,  R.  8.  Rogers,  John 
Bertram,  G.  B.  Loring,  S.  A.  Merril,  W.  Maloon,  G.  F.  Brown,  C.  H. 
Norris,  C.  H.  Higbee,  W.  D.  Northend,  J.  F.  Allen.    Flowers  — 'Fr&H' 
els  Pntnam,  WllMam  Mack,  Benj.  A.  West,  Geo.  D.  Glover. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  introduced  the  following  resolves,  which  were 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Hyatt,  and  adopted  unanimously :  — 

Whereas,  Professor  L.  Agassiz,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
by  his  successful  and  untiring  efforts,  procured  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  enables  scientific  societies  to  obtain  alcohol,  used  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  specimens  of  Natural  History,  ftree  flx)m  the  excise  tax. 

Be  it  Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  due  to 
Professor  Agassiz  for  this  great  benefit  thus  rendered  In  aid  of  scien- 
tific research. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  Resolutions  to  Professor  Agassiz. 

The  following  votes  were  then  passed :  — 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  4th  of 
March  last,  to  receive  proposals  and  confer  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  consider  the  expediency  of  depositing  the  Scientific 
Collections  of  the  Institute  in  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  on  such 
terms  as  they  may  legally  make  with  the  Trustees,  and  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Voted,  That  the  Curators  of  Horticulture  be  authorized  to  hold  ex- 
hibitions of  fhiits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  at  such  tiroes  and  places 
as  may  be  desirable,  and  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  may  be  requi- 
site for  the  proper  conducting  of  the  same. 

Daniel  Henderson,  Edwin  R.  Bigelow,  C.  A.  Benjamin,  and  James 
L.  Ward,  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 
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Frtoay,  May  24,  1867.    Special  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodkll  in  the  chair. 
The  following  call  of  the  meeting  was  read :  — 

Salem,  May  21,  1867. 
''  A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  will  be  held  at  their 
rooms,  in  Plnmmer  Hall,  Salem,  on  Friday  afternoon  next,  at  3  o'clock, 
to  act  npon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  removal  of  the  Scien- 
tiflc  Collections  of  the  Institute  to  the  East  India  Marine  Hall." 

[Signed]  H.  WHEATLAND,  Secretary, 

The  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  offered  the  following  Report :  — 

Essex  iNSXiTrrrE,  May  24,  1867. 
Your  Committee  of  seven  members  of  the  Institute,  appointed  to 
confer  with  and  receive  proposals  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  ask  permission  to  offer  as  their  report  the  following  communi- 
cation received  Arom  the  Trustees,  and  resolutions  of  this  Committee : 

Salem,  May  21,  1867. 
F.  W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  Chairman  Com,  of  the  Essex  InatittUe, 

Dear  Sm,  —  "  After  the  fUll  and  satisfactory  conference  with  your 
Committee  on  Friday  evening,  in  relation  to  the  deposit  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  collection  of  the  Institute  with  the  Trustees,  the  under- 
signed, in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  submit  the  fbllowing  proposal :  — 

The  Trustees  will  take  the  collections  and  specimens  in  Natural 
History  of  the  Institute  upon  special  and  permanent  deposit,  place 
them  in  East  India  Marine  Hall,  and  keep  them  there  or  In  a  building 
equally  as  good  in  Salem,  arrange  and  label  them  as  the  deposit  of  the 
Institute,  and  give  to  them  the  same  care  and  attention  which  they 
give  to  other  collections  and  specimens  deposited  in  the  same  place  of 
a  similar  character.  The  usual  arrangement  in  regard  to  exchanges 
of  duplicates  being  observed,  and  due  credit  therefor  being  given  to 
the  Institute.  To  the  collections,  when  properly  arranged  in  the  said 
Hall,  the  members  of  the  Institute  are  to  have  access,  and  the  same 
privileges  to  study  and  examine  the  same  which  they  now  have  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Institute.  All  the  expenses  of  re- 
moval, arrangement,  and  care  to  be  borne  by  the  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  will  also  pay  to  the  Institute  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  ten  table  and  upright  cases,  now  standing  in  the  Muse- 
um of  the  Institute,  and  the  shelving  in  the  permanent  cases  of  the 
Museum,  upon  which  a  portion  of  the  collection  is  now  arranged. 

Articles  of  agreement  upon  the  above  basis  should  be  drawn  and 
executed  by  the  parties. 

In  behiJf  of  the  Trustees  the  undersigned  would  repeat,  what  they 
have  before  stated,  that  it  will  give  the  Trustees  great  pleasure  thus 
to  cooperate  with  the  Institute  in  a  common  object.  It  promises  most 
favorably  for  their  future  harmony  of  action,  and  seems  to  insure  the 
establishment  of  an  institution,  which,  drawing  its  life  and  strength 
from  the  well-earned  position  of  the  Institute,  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
its  members,  and  the  large  and  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Peabody,  will  be 
an  honor  to  the  county  and  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  its  people. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  In  detail  the  action  which  the  Trus- 
tees intend  to  take.  The  arrangement  of  the  Museum  requiring  at 
once  a  large  outlay,  the  erection,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  a  lec- 
ture hall  and  laboratories  for  the  chemical  and  natural  history  depart- 
ments, and  such  other  buildings  as  may  be  necessary.  All  this  has 
been  stated  in  our  conference  with  you. 

And  the  undersigned  will  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Trustees  are 
especially  desirous  of  cooperating  with  the  members  of  the  Institute 
in  carrying  out  the  great  objects  of  their  trust,  in  promoting  some  of 
which  in  the  past  the  Institute  has  attained  so  much  distinction,  and 
hope  that  you  will  agree  to  the  above  proposal. 

Very  truly  yours,** 
[Signed]  Wm.  C.  Endicott, 

O.  C.  Marsh, 
H.  Wheatland. 

Resolved,  That  the  communication  received  fix)m  a  Committee  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  duly  authorized  to  represent  that 
body  in  the  adjustment  of  terms  for  the  transfer  of  the  Scientific  Col- 
lections of  the  Essex  Institute  to  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  covers  a 
proposal  wholly  acceptable  to  this  Committee  in  its  substance  and 
details. 

Therefore  Resolved,  —  That  we  will  forthwith  present  the  same  to 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  to  be  called  for  the  purpose, 
on  Friday,  the  24th  instant,  with  our  unanimous  approval  and  in- 
dorsement. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  Committee, 

F.  W.  PUTNAM,  Chairman, 

GEO.  B.  LORING, 

WM.  P.  UPHAM, 

R.  S.  RANTOUL,  ^-CommUUe, 

CHARLES  MANSFIELD, 

H.  M.  BROOKS, 

ALPHEUS  HYATT. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the  following 
votes  were  passed  unanimously :  — 

Voted,  That  the  Scientific  Collections  of  the  Institute  be  deposited 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  as  proposed  In  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  plan,  with  ftdl  power  to  sign  all  papers  necessary  therefor 
in  behalf  of  the  Institute. 

Voted,  That  the  same  Committee  be  authorized  to  carry  out  all  the 
other  details  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Trustees,  and  have  power  to 
sell  the  upright  and  table  cases  now  in  the  centre  of  the  large  hall  of 
the  Museum,  and  the  painted  shelving  in  the  other  cases  In  the  same 
room ;  also,  to  make  the  same  agreement  extend  to  all  fbture  addi- 
tions that  may  be  hereafter  made  to  the  Natural  History  Collection. 

Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Henry  F.  Kino,  and  Robert  S.  Rantol^  were 
appointed  as  the  Committee. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  Institute,  through  its 
Committee  ofthree,  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund:  — 

"  This  agreement,  made  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven,  by  and  between  the  Essex  Institute,  a 
corporation  duly  established  by  law  at  Salem  in  the  county  of  Essex 
and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Fran- 
cis Peabody,  Asa  Gray,  William  C.  Endicott,  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  George 
Peabody  Russell,  Henry  Wheatland,  Abner  C.  Goodell,  jr.,  James  R. 
Nichols,  and  Henry  C.  Perkins,  trustees  as  hereinafter  named,  parties 
of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  — 

That  whereas  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  have  been  ap- 
pointed trustees  under  a  certain  instrument  of  trust,  given  by  George 
Peabody,  Esq.,  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  for  the  objects  and  purposes  therein  named,  and  for 
said  purposes  are  empowered  to  make  arrangements  and  agreements 
with  the  said  Essex  Institute. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  in 
consideration  of  the  foregoing  and  of  the  mutual  agreements  and  un- 
dertakings herein  recited,  that  the  scientific  collections  of  the  said 
Essex  Institute  shall  be  deposited  with  said  trustees,  upon  a  special, 
permanent  deposit  and  trust,  to  be  kept  by  them  and  their  successors 
forever  In  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  so  called,  in  said  city  of  Salem, 
or  in  some  other  building  equally  as  good,  and  located  in  said  city ; 
said  scientific  collections  to  be  properly  cared  for  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  such  methods  as  shall,  In  the  judgment  of  said  trustees, 
make  them  most  available  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  public, 
and  to  receive  the  same  attention  which  the  said  trustees  may  give  to 
other  collections  and  specimens  of  a  similar  character  which  they  may 
at  any  time  hold  or  acquire ;  to  be  labelled  with  the  name  and  as  the 
collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  catalogued  as  such ;  that  all 
specimens  similar  to  those  forming  the  collections  now  deposited  by 
the  Institute,  which  may  hereafter  be  received  by  the  Institute,  shall 
be  deposited  with  said  trustees,  and  shall  be  by  them  received  and 
treated  in  all  respects  like  specimens  in  the  original  deposit ;  that  du- 
plicates now  embraced,  or  hereafter  to  be  embraced  in  said  collections, 
and  any  specimens  which  may  become  duplicate,  by  the  placing  of  said 
collections  In  the  same  building  with  other  collections  of  like  nature, 
may  be  exchanged  by  said  trustees  according  to  the  usual  custom  of 
exchanges  of  duplicates ;  and  all  articles  and  specimens  received  In 
exchange  therefor  shall  be  labelled  and  catalogued  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  be  held  and  kept  by  the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  for- 
ever, together  with  the  original  deposit  of  which  they  shall  become  a 
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part,  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  nseftil  knowledge  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Essex. 

And  it  is  ftirther  agreed,  that  npon  the  rearrangement  of  the  said 
collections  by  the  said  trustees  as  aforesaid,  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Essex  Institute  shall  have  ft'ee  access  to,  and  the  same  rights 
and  facilities  to  use,  study  and  improve  their  said  collections,  under 
such  proper  regulations  as  may  be  imposed  by  said  trustees,  which 
they  now  enjoy  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Institute ;  and 
it  is  farther  agreed  that  if  any  difference  of  opinion  shall  arise  be- 
tween the  parties  hereto  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out  this  agree- 
ment, and  the  parties  hereto  are  unable  to  agree,  such  difference  shidl 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  three  disinterested  persons  whose  decis- 
ion in  the  premises  shall  be  final.  And  to  the  carrying  out  of  each  and 
all  of  the  agreements  and  undertakings  herein  set  forth,  the  parties  of 
the  first  and  second  part  bind  themselves  and  their  successors  firmly 
by  these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Essex  Institute,  party  of  the  first  part, 
hath  caused  these  presents  to  be  executed  in  its  name  and  its  corpo- 
rate seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  same  by  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Henry  F. 
King,  and  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  thereto  being  duly  authorized  by  a  vote 
of  said  corporation,  a  copy  whereof  is  hereto  annexed.* 

And  the  said  trustees,  parties  of  the  second  part,  have  sevendly 
affixed  their  hands  and  seals." 
The  Essex  Institute  by 
SAM'L  P.  FOWLER, 

HENRY  F.  KING,  ),  [Seal  of  the  Essex  Institute.] 

ROBERT  S.  RANTOUL, 
[Signed]  FRANCIS  PEABODY,  [l.  s.] 

ASA  GRAY,  [l.  8.] 

WM.  C.  ENDICOTT,  [l.  8.] 

O.  C.  MARSH,  [L.  8.] 

GEO.  PEABODY  RUSSELL,  [l.  8.] 
HENRY  WHEATLAND,  [l.  8.] 

ABNER  C.  GOODELL,  jk.,     [l.  s.] 
JAS.  R.  NICHOLS,  [l.  8,  J 

H.  C.  PERKINS,  [L.  8.] 


J- 


Monday,  June  17,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 
Judge  Waters  in  the  chair. 
Henri  F.  Woods,  of  Rockport ;  Jesse  Robbins,  N.  A.  Very,  Alfk-ed 
S.  Peabody,  and  Temple  Hardy,  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Mem- 
bers. 

*  See  vote  on  page  143. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum  and  Library  during  Aprils 
Mayy  and  June^  1867. 

TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Amort,  Copley,  Boston.  Skulls  of  an  Esquimau,  of  a  Polar  Bear, 
and  of  a  Seal,  lh>m  Hopedale,  Labrador ;  also  a  kayak  fh>m  the  same 
place. 

Brookhouse,  Robert,  Salem.  A  Canvas-back  Duck,  Ay  thy  a  val- 
Hsneria,  male;  and  a  Bald  Pate,  Mareca  Americana^  male,  ft'om  the 
Chesapeake. 

Brown,  Charles,  Beverly.    Specimen  of  Copper  Ore. 

Cloutman  Joseph  P.,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Copper  Ore  fix)m  the 
Pewabic  Mine. 

Dow,  James,  Beverly  Farms.  Specimen  of  Coluber  eximiui  Arom 
Beverly. 

Emerton,  J.  H.,  Salem.    Larva  of  a  Carahid  ft-om  Haverhill. 

Goss,  F.  P.,  Salem.  Red  Granite  flrom  the  quarries  at  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

GrtffiN}  H,  B.,  3alem.  A  specimen  of  the  Sheldrake,  Mergus 
AmerioantUt  flrom  Salem. 

Hawn,  Major  F.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Specimens  of  Caloptenui 
femw^ruhrum,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  from  Leavenworth  City. 

Holder,  Dr.  J.  B.,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Jefferson,  Fla.  Seventy-seven 
specimens  of  Corals  and  four  of  Sponges  firom  Key  West,  Florida. 

Huntington,  Arthur,  Salem.  Specimen  of  the 'Flying  Lizard, 
Draco  volans^  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Jones,  George  W.,  Salem.  Two  specimens  of  Scolopendra,  Speci- 
men of  Cymothoaj  taken  from  the  eye  of  a  Fish  at  the  Island  of  Bonair. 
Three  young  Rabbits  from  Salem. 

Kimball,  James,  Salem.  Parasitic  worms  Arom  the  common  Clam, 
Mya  arenaria,  from  Ipswich. 

Moody,  Henry  D.,  Cambridge.  A  collection  of  Insects  from  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MoRSK,  E.  S.,  Salem.  Pieces  of  Rock,  showing  glacial  scratches, 
from  Portland,  Me. 

MusEL^  OF  Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Collection  of  Radi- 
ates from  Panama  and  other  localities ;  also,  a  collection  of  Minerals 
from  various  localities. 

Nelson,  S.  A.,  Georgetown,  Mass.  Specimen  of  Dic^rca  dt'varicoto 
from  Georgetown. 

proceedings  ESSEX  INST.,  VOL.  V.  19  JAN.,  1868. 
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Osborne,  J.,  Salem.  Collection  of  various  objects  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Osgood,  J.  C.  Salem.    Shells  trom  the  keel  of  the  <'  Said  Ben  Sul- 
tan/' f^om  Zanzibar. 

Packard,  Dr.  A.  S.,  jr.,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Mycetobia^  in  all  its 
stages,  and  collection  of  various  injurious  larvsB,  ftom  Salem. 

Peabody,  Alfred  S.,  Cape  Town,  Africa.  A  fine  collection  of  sev- 
enty-two specimens,  thirty-eight  species,  of  Birds'  Skins  flrom  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  also,  a  Bird's  Nest  and  two  species 
of  Snakes  trom  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Specimen  of 
Grapsus  trom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  specimen  of  Madrepore, 
trom  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 

Peck,  William,  Salem.    Specimens  of  Lichens  from  Florida. 

Perkins,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Salem.  A  collection  of  Shells  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  Salem.  Glacial  Pebbles  from  the  top  of  Black 
Mountain,  Bethel,  Maine.  Embryos  of  Night  Hawk ;  Nest  and  Eggs 
of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo,  and  a  collection  of  Insects,  from  Bethel,  Me. 

Rantoul,  B.  S.,  Salem.  An  African  Mouse  found  in  a  box  at  the 
Custom-house. 

Reeves,  R.  W.,  Salem.  Jaws  of  a  Shark,  Lamna  puncttUa,  from 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

Robinson,  John,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Anatifa  from  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel. 

Shatswell,  Joseph,  Salem.  Two  mounted  specimens  of  Boa  from 
Brazil. 

Shepard,  Henry  F.,  Salem.    A  collection  of  Shells. 

Stearnes,  Charles  A.,  Boston.  Ruby  Silver  from  Austin,  Neva- 
da.   Cinnebar  from  the  New  Almaden  Mine,  California. 

Tenney,  Prof.  Sanborn,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Four  specimens  of 
Glyptemys  insculpta^  one  of  Chrysemys  picta,  six  of  CUtudo  Virginicaj 
from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

True,  Dr.  N.  T.,  Bethel,  Me.    Fossil  Coral  from  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

Upton,  Capt.  George,  Salem.  Specimen  of  Lump  Fish,  Cyclopte- 
ru8  lumpus,  taken  in  Salem  Harbor. 

Ward,  James  L.,  Salem.  A  malformed  Claw  of  a  Lobster,  Homo- 
ru8  Americanus. 

Wheatland,  Miss  M.  G.,  Salem.  Sixteen  skulls  of  Birds,  one  of 
the  Green  Turtle,  and  several  shells,  from  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

TO  THE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 
PuLSiFER,  David,  Boston.    A  Picture  of  the  "  Hancock  House," 
and  two  specimens  of  Chinese  Printing. 
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Stickxky,  M.  a.,  Salem.  A  Gun-lock  from  the  Battle-field  of  New- 
bcni. 

Stone,  B.  W.,  Salem.  A  piece  of  Sheet  Rubber  made  by  Mr.  Day, 
of  Connecticut,  and  a  piece  of  Insulated  Elastic  Electric  Cable. 

TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
By  Donation. 

Bartlett,  John  R.,  Secretary  of  State,  Providence,  R.  I.  Report 
upon  the  Census  of  Rhode  Island,  1865,  8vo  pamphlet.  Providence, 
1867. 

BoLLEs,  E.  C,  Portland,  Me.  New  England  Hist.  Gen.  Register, 
voh$.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Boston,  City  of.  Boston  City  Documents,  1866,  2  vols.  8vo ;  vol. 
1,  1861,  8vo,  1  vol.  Boston  Municipal  Register,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston, 
1867. 

Braman,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  Georgetown,  Mass.  Engraving  of  Rev. 
Isaac  Braman,  late  of  Georgetown;  taken  Jan.  1,  1852.  He  was  born 
Julys,  1770. 

Brooks,  H.  H.    13  Pamphlets. 

Bryant,  James  S.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Geer's  Hartford  Directory, 
1859  to  1865  Inclusive,  7  vols.  16mo.  Connecticut  Register  for  1860  to 
1866  Inclusive,  7  vols.  16mo,  Hartford.  AcUutant-generars  Report, 
Conn.,  1864  and  1866,  2  vols.  8vo.  Navy  Register  of  United  States, 
1865,  *66,  '67,  3  vols.  8vo.    30  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  M.  C,  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Speeches  of  Butler  and  Bingham,  March,  1867,  8vo  pamphlet. 
Speech  of  William  D.  Kelly,  M.  C.  In  U.  S.  Congress,  Jan.  3,  1867. 
Message  and  Documents,  1866-67,  abridgment,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington, 
1867.  Message  and  Documents,  1865-66,  pts.  3  and  4  of  Department 
of  Stat^,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1866.  Message  and  Documents,  In- 
terior Department,  1866-67,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Report  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1865,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1866. 
Report  of  Committee  on  New  Orleans  Riots,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington, 
1867.  Report  of  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Frauds,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Washington,  1867.  Report  of  Committee  upon  New  York  Custom- 
house, 1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Reports  upon  the  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867. 

Chase,  George  C.    Friend's  Review,  11  numbers. 

Cogswell,  William.  Quint's  Record  of  Second  Mass.  Infantry, 
1861-65,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1867. 

Cope,  £.  D.,  Philadelphia.  Monographs  on  the  Anura,  Urodela, 
and  Cyprinldas,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope.  3  4to  pamphlets,  Philadelphia, 
1867. 
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Crosby,  Alpheus.  The  Words  of  Chants  and  Anthems  snng  at 
Church  Green,  Boston,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1858. 

Daland,  William  S.,  New  York.  Trow's  New  York  Directory, 
1866,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Dodge,  Allen  W.,  Hamilton.    4  Miscellaneoos  Pamphlets. 

Farnum  Joseph.  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  2  vols.  8vo,  4to  vol.  of 
plates,  Philadelphia,  1817.  Barton's  Medical  Botany,  2  vols,  in  one, 
4to,  Philadelphia,  1817.  American  Baptist  Magazine,  ft-om  1835  to 
1856,  31  vols.  8vo.  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  3  vols.  4to,  London, 
1767. 

Greex,  Samuel  A.,  Boston.  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1867.  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  1  vol.  8vo,  Bos- 
ton, 1867.  77  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets.  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report 
of  Board  of  Education  of  Mass.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1866.  Fltch- 
burg  In  the  War  of  the  llebelllon,  by  Henry  A.  WUUs,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Fltchburg,  1866. 

Hammond,  Joseph,  Tfie  Friend,  9  vols.  4to,  Honolulu,  S.  I.,  1844  to 
1866. 

Heich,  John  B.,  Secretary  Ohio  Mechanic's  Institute.  Thirty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  8vo  pamph.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1867. 

Higbeb,  Charles,  Zacho's  Primer  and  Reader,  12mo,  pamph., 
Boston,  1864.  First  Annual  Report  of  Educational  Commission  for 
Freedmen,  8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  1863. 

Hood,  Asa.    Several  Manuscripts,  Deeds,  etc. 

HoRTON,  N.  A.    Files  of  the  County  Papers  for  several  months. 

Hunt,  Thomas  F.  A  Vocabulary,  with  Colloquial  Phrases  of  the 
Canton  Dialect,  by  S.  W.  Bonney,  1  vol.  8vo,  Canton,  1854. 

Lesquereuz,  L.  Lesquereux  on  the  Fossil  Plants  fVom  tl^e  Ter- 
tiary of  Mississippi,  4to  pamph. 

Lord,  N.  J.  Files  of  Boston  Post  for  January,  February,  March, 
1867. 

LoRiNG,  George  B.  Files  of  the  Boston  Post,  January,  February, 
March,  April,  1867. 

LuNT,  W.  P.,  Boston,  Addresses  or  Discourses  by  the  late  W.  P. 
Lunt,  of  Qulncy,  11  pamphlets,  8vo. 

Mack,  David,  jr.,  Belmont.    Puget  Sound  Dally  for  June  22,  1866. 

Marsh,  O.  C,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Catalogue  of  Official  Reports  upon 
Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  8vo 
pamphlet.  New  Haven,  1867. 

Morse,  George  F.,  Portland,  Me.    23  Pamphlets. 

MuNSELL,  Joel,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Personal  Statistics,  Class  of  1864, 
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Yale,  Syo  pamphlet,  Albany,  1867.  Allen's  Analysis  of  Mineral  Foun- 
tains at  Saratoga  Springs,  8vo  pamphlet,  New  York,  1868.  9  Miscel- 
laneoos  Pamphlets. 

Nichols,  C.  F.  The  Weekly  Inspector,  2  vols.  8vo,  New  York, 
1806  Vermont  Intelligencer,  6  vols,  folio,  Bellows  Falls,  1817-21. 
The  Reporter,  Vol.  XIII.,  1  vol.  folio,  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  1816.  Peck's 
Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  1  vol.  16mo,  Jacksonville,  1836.  Byron's  Corsair, 
1  vol.  16mo,  Boston,  18  U. 

Nicholson,  James  B.,  New  York  City.  Sixth  and  Seventh  Annual 
Reports  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  New  York,  for  18    . 

Oliveb,  H.  K.  Proceedings  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  in 
relation  to  College  Library,  8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  1867. 

Ordway,  Albert,  Richmond,  Va.  Agassiz's  Nomenclatoris  Zoolo- 
glci  Index  Universalis,  1  vol.  12mo,  Soloduri,  1848.  M.  Berzelius,  De 
I'emploi  da  Cholumeau,  1  vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1837.  L.  Agassiz  on  the 
Meilusse  of  Massachusetts,  2  pamphlets,  4to,  Boston,  1849.  C.  Girard, 
A  Monograph  of  the  Cottoids,  pamph.,  4to,  Washington,  1850.  John 
Leconte,  The  Coleoptera  of  Kansas  and  Eastern  New  Mexico,  4to  pam- 
phlet, Washington,  1859.  S.  W.  Mitchell  on  the  Venom  of  the  Rattle- 
snake, 4ta  pamphlet,  Washington,  1861.  J.  Wyman,  Anatomy  of  the 
Nervous  System  of  Rana  pipiens,  4to  pamph.,  Washington,  1853.  55 
Bfiscellaneous  Pamphlets.  James  D.  Dana,  Crustacea,  U.  S.  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  Vol.  XIII.  Pts.  1  and  2, 2  vols.,  4to,  Philadelphia,  1852. 

Pkabody,  Alfred  S.  Flora  Capensis,  by  W.  H.  llarvey  and  O. 
W ,  vols.  1  and  2,  2  vols.  8vo,  Dublin,  1859-62. 

Randall,  Stephen,  Providence,  R.  I.  Publications  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Club,  1st  series,  Vol.  II.,  1  vol.  4to,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1867. 

Rat,  Isaac,  Providence,  R.  I.  Reports  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for 
twelve  years,  12  Pamphlets,  8vo,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Robinson,  John.  Officers  of  our  Union  Army  and  Navy,  edited  by 
Dean  Dudley,  vol.  1,  16mo,  Boston,  1862.  Year  Book  of  Unitarian 
Congregational  Churches  for  1867.  Monthly  Journal  of  Am.  Unit.  As- 
sociation flrom  .May,  1866,  to  April,  1867,  inclusive,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston. 

Shefpard,  John  H.,  Boston.  A  Memoir  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  by 
John  H.  Sheppard,  8vo  pamphlet,  Boston,  1867. 

Stone,  B.  W.   McElroy's  Philadelphia  Directory  for  1866, 1  vol.  8vo. 

Stone,  Henry  O.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vols.  58  to 
73  inclusive,  16  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1858.  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of 
Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  parts  88  to  59  inclusive,  16  vols.  8vo, 
New  York,  1859.  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  Communications, 
vols.  9  and  10,  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1855.  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety Publications,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  8vo,  3  pamphlets,  Boston,  1856.  60 
Miscellaneous  Pamphlets.  Metcalfe,  Samuel  L.,  on  Caroni,  2  vols.  8vo, 
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Philadelphia,  1869.  Chamber's  Cyclopedia,  Universal  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (Ree*s  edition),  4  vols,  folio,  Dublin,  1787.  Massa- 
chusetts State  Register,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1862. 

Stonk,  L.  R.,  Newton.  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  from  July  27, 
1866,  to  Jan.  12, 1867  Inclusive,  27  numbers,  4to,  New  York. 

Sturgis,  F.  R.,  New  York.  An  Essay  on  Human  Cestoids,  by  F. 
R.  Sturgis,  1  vol.  8vo,  Cambridge,  1867. 

Sumner,  Charles,  U.  S.  Senator.  Monthly  Report  of  Agricultural 
Department,  February,  1867.  Message  and  Documents,  1865-66.  De- 
partment of  State,  4  vols.  8vo.  War  Department,  2  vols.  8vo.  Navy 
Department,  1  vol.  8vo.  Interior  and  Post-office  Department,  1  vol. 
8vo.  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  2d  Sess.  28th  Con- 
gress, 1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1866.  Message  and  Documents,  De- 
partment of  State,  1864-65,  4  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1865.  Message 
and  Documents,  Interior  and  Post-office  Departments,  1864,  and  *65,  1 
vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1865.  Message  and  Documents,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, 1864-65,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1865.  Pomeroy's  Letter  to 
Rev.  H.  D.  Fisher,  July  15,  1866,  8vo  pamphlet.  Patent  Office  Reports, 
Mechanical,  2  vols.  8vo,  1869;  2  vols.  8vo,  1860;  2  void.  8vo,  1861.  Re- 
port of  Commissioner  on  Indian  AflTalrs,  1  vol.  8vo,  1859 ;  1  vol.  8vo, 
1860.  Reports  on  Mineral  Resources  of  U.  S.  A.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washing- 
ton, 1867.  AcUutant-general's  Report  (Mass.),  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston, 
1866.  Report  of  Commissioner  on  Indian  Affairs,  1  vol.  8vo,  Wash- 
ington, 1865.    Report  of  Agric  Department,  March,  1867,  8vo  pamph. 

Waterman,  Thomas,  Boston.  Constitution  of  Grand  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  of  Massachusetts,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1861.  By-laws  of  Mt. 
Lebanon  Lodge,  Boston,   1  vol.  12mo,  1867. 

Wheatland,  Miss  Elizabeth.  Lever's  Seamanship,  1  vol.  4to, 
London,  1808.  Blunt's  Shipmaster's  Assistant,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York, 
1829.  Harris's  Book-keeping,  1  vol.  8vo,  Hartford,  1888.  Foster's 
Book-keeping,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1836.  Phillips  on  Protection  of 
Free  Trade,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1850.  Emmons,  The  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  etc.,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1842.  Boston  Almanac,  1843  to 
1852,  1854,  1855,  1862,  13  vols.  16mo,  Boston.  Bowdltch's  Practical 
Navigator,  1st  stereotype  (4th)  ed.,  1  vol.  8vo.  Springfield  Directory 
for  1848,  1  vol.  16mo,  Springfield,  1848.  21  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 
3  Log-books. 

Wilder,  Marshall  P.,  Dorchester.  Proceedings  American  Pomo- 
loglcal  Society,  7th,  8th,  9th  Sessions,  3  pamphlets,  8vo. 

BY  EXCHANGE. 
Albany  Institute.    Transactions,  vol.  5,  1  vol.  8vo,  Albany,  1867. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Proceedings,  Vol. 
VII.  pp.  97  to  184  Inclusive. 
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Americait  Entomological  Society.  The  Practical  Entomologist, 
April,  1867,  8vo  pamphlet.  Proceedings,  Vol.  6,  No.  3,  1866-7,  8vo 
pamphlet,  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Buffalo  Young  Men's  Association.  Thirty-first  Annual  Report, 
8to  pamphlet,  Buffalo,  1867. 

Canadian  Institute.    The  Canadian  Joamal,  January,  1867. 

Cambridge,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.    Annual  Report, 

1866,  8vo  pamphlet,  Boston,  1867. 

Department  of  Interior.  Second  Session,  88th  Congress,  1864 
and  1865,  Executive  Documents,  16  vols.  8vo ;  1  vol.  4to.  House  Doc- 
uments, 3  vols.  8vo.  House  Reports  of  Committees,  1  vol.  8vo.  House 
Journal,  1  vol.  8vo.  Senate  Documents,  1  vol.  8vo.  Senate  Journal, 
1  vol.  8vo.  Senate  Reports,  4  vols.  8vo.  Senate  Miscellanies,  1  vol. 
8vo. 

FiRKLAND*s  Historical  Society.    The  Fireland's  Pioneer,  June, 

1867,  Vol.  VIII.,  8vo,  1  vol.,  Sandusky,  1867. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  AprU, 
1867,  8vo  pamphlet. 

Maryland  Historical  Society.  Mayer's  Memoir  of  Jared  Sparks, 
8vo  pamphlet,  Baltimore,  1867. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Catalogue  of  Library, 
8vo  pamphlet,  Boston,  1867.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Hampshire, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Concord,  1848.  170  Serials  of  Agricultural  or  Horticultural 
Publications.    90  Pamphlets. 

Montreal  Society  op  Natural  History.  The  Canadian  Natural- 
ist and  Geologist,  February,  1866 ;  Dec.  1866. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  April,  1867. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  Annual  Report,  1866-7,  1  vol. 
8vo,  New  York,  1867. 

New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  Annals,  Vol.  VIII., 
Nos.  13  and  14,  8vo  pamphlet. 

Peabody  Institute,  South  Danvers.  Fifteenth  Ann.  Report,  8vo 
pamphlet.  South  Danvers,  1867. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  De- 
cember, 1866,  8vo  pamphlet ;  for  January,  February,  March,  1867,  8vo 
pamphlet.  American  Journal  of  Conchology,  vol.  3,  pt.  1,  8vo  pam- 
phlet. 

Young,  Stephen  J.  Librarian  of  Bowdoin  College.  Catalogue  of 
Bowdoln  College,  1867,  Spring  Term,  8vo  pamphlet,  Brunswick,  1867. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  1847,  May,  June,  October.  1848,  Janu- 
ary, May,  June,  and  October.    1849,  January,  May,  June,  and  October. 
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1850,  January,  May,  August,  and  October.  1861,  January,  May,  June, 
and  October.  1852,  January,  May,  June,  and  October.  1853,  January, 
May,  June,  and  October.  1854,  January,  May,  June,  and  October. 
1855,  January,  May.  1856,  January,  May.  1857,  January,  May.  1858, 
January.  1869,  January,  May.  1860,  January,  May.  1861,  January, 
April,  May,  August.  1802,  January,  May,  August.  1868,  January, 
May,  June.  1864,  January.  1865,  January.  71  Miscellaneous  Pam- 
phlets. 

San  Francisco  Mercanttlb  Library  Association.  Fourteenth 
Annual  Report,  8yo  pamphlet. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
vols.  6  and  7,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,  vol.  14,  4to,  Washington,  1866. 

ZooLOGiscuE  Gesellschaft,  Fraul^ftirt,  a.  M.  Der  Zoologische 
Garten,  Vol.  VII.  Nos.  7,  8,9,  10,  11,  12,  Frankftirt,  a.  M.,  1866. 

Editors.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  May,  1867.  Amer- 
ican Mining  Index,  March,  April,  May,  June,  1867.  Christian  World, 
April,  June,  July,  1867.  Essex  Banner,  April,  May,  June,  1867.  Gar- 
dener's Monthly,  April,  May,  June,  1867.  Gloucester  Telegraph,  April, 
May,  June,  1867.  Hammonton  Culturist,  May  1,  1867.  Haverhill  Ga- 
zette, April,  May,  June,  1867.  Lawrence  American,  April,  May,  June, 
1867.  Lynn  Reporter,  April,  May,  June,  1867.  Maine  Farmer,  June, 
1867.  Public  Spirit,  Vol.  I.  No.  2,  May,  1867,  Troy,  N.  Y.  South 
Danvers  Wizard,  April,  May,  June,  1867.  Trubner*s  American  and  Ori- 
ental Literary  Becord,  March,  May,  1867. 


Monday,  July  2,  1867.  Field  Meeting  at  Haverhill. 
The  first  Field  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  this  day,  which  was 
perfect  for  a  rural  excursion.  After  the  morning  rendezvous  at  the 
spacious  and  beautiflil  Town  Hall  of  Haverhill,  where  the  Institute 
was  welcomed  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols,  for  the  citizens  of  the  town,  the 
company  divided.  A  part  visited  one  or  more  of  the  great  shoe  estab- 
lishments for  which  Haverhill  Is  famed.  Another  party  went  directly 
to  the  beautiful  picnic  grove  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Kenoza.  Near  this 
fine  sheet  of  water  was  the  birthplace  of  Whittier;  and  Its  favorite 
name,  for  on  the  map  it  appears  as  "  Great  Pond,"  is  one  bestowed 
upon  It  in  a  poem  familiar  to  his  readers :  — 

********* 
"  Lake  of  the  pickerel  I— let  no  more 

The  echoes  answer  back '  Great  Pond,* 
But  sweet  Kenoza,  flrora  thy  shore 
And  watching  hills  beyond,*' 
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**  The  shores  we  trod  as  barefbot  boys. 

The  nutted  woods  we  wandered  through, 
To  IHendshlp,  lore,  and  social  Joys 
We  consecrate  anew.^ 


**  Kenosa  I  o*er  no  sweeter  lake 

Shall  rooming  break  or  noon-cloud  sail,— 
No  ftUrer  face  tban  thine  shall  take 
The  sunset's  golden  Teil." 

The  rest  of  the  company  went  as  other  attractions  drew  them. 

At  1  o'clock  the  company  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall  and  partook 
of  their  collation,  where  they  found,  in  addition  to  the  supplies  they 
carried  with  them,  an  abundance  of  hot  tea  and  coffee,  which  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  feast. 

The  party  then  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  the  North  Congregational 
Church,  where  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 
of  the  Committee  on  Field  Meetings,  who  appropriately  congratulated 
the  assembly  on  the  extraordinary  bounteousness  of  the  season,  and 
the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  county  in  the  Es- 
sex Institute. 

He  then  introduced  Vice-president  S.  P.  Fowler  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Fowler,  on  taking  the  chair,  remarked  upon  the  interesting  his- 
tory of  Haverhill  as  an  old  frontier  town  in  the  days  of  Indian  war- 
fare ;  and  recommended  that  its  inhabitants  should  careftilly  save  Arom 
destruction  all  the  old  documents  they  might  have  in  their  houses,  and 
send  them  to  the  Institute  for  permanent  preservation  among  its  col- 
lections. 

Letters  were  announced  ftrom,  —  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  Cambridge  (May 
18) ;  A.  B.  Ashby,  Newburyport  (June  21) ;  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Prov- 
Incetown  (June  19) ;  Copley  Avery,  Boston  (May  23) ;  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird,  Smithsonian  Institution  (May  19,  June  9,  19) ;  W.  J.  Beal, 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  (May  24) ;  C.  A.  Benjamin,  Salem  (May  14) ; 
Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me.  (June  8) ;  Dr.  Daniel  Clarke,  Flint, 
Mich.  (May  17) ;  Gen.  W.  Cogswell,  Salem  (June  7) ;  J.  Colbum,  Bos- 
ton (June  4,  22) ;  Congressional  Library  (June  6) ;  W.  S.  Cook,  Sa- 
lem (May  18) ;  Henry  Davis,  Dccorah,  Iowa  (June  20) ;  W.  W.  Dens- 
low,  New  York  (June  18,  28) ;  T.  A.  Dickinson,  Lewiston,  Me.  (June 
28) ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Dudley,  Salem  (Juno  14) ;  C.  H.  Hart,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(May  9) ;  J.  P.  Haskell,  Marblehead  (June  26) ;  O.  P.  Hubbard,  New 
Haven,  Ct.  (June  11);  W.  H.  Kerns,  Boston  (June  23);  J.  P.  Lang- 
worthy,  Boston  (June  29) ;  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Keyport,  N.  J. 
Ely  26) ;  Horace  Mann,  Cambridge  (May  18) ;  Wm.  Merritt,  Boston 
oe  25) ;  J.  8.  Moyer,  Plumsteadville,  Pa.  (May  16) ;  C.  H.  Nauman, 
caster,  Pa.  (June  6) ;  S.  A.  Nelson,  Georgetown  (June  7) ;  New 
Bedford  Public  Library  (May  6,  20,  25) ;  New  England  Historic-Gen- 
ealogical Society,  Boston  (April  22) ;  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
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History  (May  13) ;  New  York  Mercantile  Lib.  Assoc.  (June  20) ;  Dr. 
J.  R.  Nichols,  Haverhill  (Jane  G,  24,  28) ;  Gen.  Albert  Ordway,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (June  6)  ;  S.  P.  Pincl,  Salem  (June  20) ;  Saint  Louis  Acad- 
emy of  Science  (May  25) ;  Smithsonian  Institution  (June  5,  7) ;  F. 
Snyder,  Le  Claire,  Iowa  (May  28) ;  Frank  Stratton,  Natick  (June  15) ; 
Prof.  S.  Tenney,  Vassar  Female  College,  N.  Y.  (June  2) ;  Prof.  A.  E. 
Verrill,  Yale  College  (May  26,  June  9,  18) ;  Judge  J.  G.  Waters,  Sa- 
lem (May  8) ;  J.  K.  Wlggin,  Boston  (June  12) ;  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Cam- 
bridge (June  25) ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (June  21). 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Felt,  of  Salem,  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  on  the  **  com- 
bined letter  system,"  explaining  briefly  the  objects  of  the  same. 

Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill,  after  some  complimentary  allu- 
sions to  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Haverhill,  spoke  of  the  donation 
of  Mr.  Peabody  and  the  codperatlon  of  the  trustees  of  that  gift  with 
the  Essex  Institute,  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  useflil  know- 
ledge In  this  county.  He  then  referred  with  high  commendation  to 
the  enthusiastic  and  successftil  efforts  to  this  end  of  the  several  young 
men  who  are  connected  with  the  Institute. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  in  response  to  a  call,  spoke  of  the 
plant  lice  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  currant  and  the  rose,  and  als^  of 
the  habits  and  development  of  the  red-backed  salamander,  specimens 
of  which  he  exhibited  to  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Nichols  mentioned  In  this  connection  that  a  chemical  combina- 
tion, carbolic  acid,  was  antagonistic  to  animal  life,  and  a  dilution  of 
one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  this  acid  In  water  would  destroy  the  red 
spider  and  other  Insects  on  plants.  Carbolate  of  lime,  sprinkled  about 
on  squash  vines,  would  tree  them  fVom  Insects. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  drew  a  very  fine  comparison  of 
the  studies  of  the  naturalist  residing  near  the  sea  with  those  of  one  in 
the  Interior,  and  alluded  to  the  families  of  animals  found  In  those  re- 
spective localities,  aU  of  which  were  worthy  of  study.  He  then  illus- 
trated the  anatomy  of  the  unlo,  or  f^esh-water  clam,  and  compared 
It  with  the  common  clam  of  our  shores. 

Rev.  Dr.  Seeley,  of  Haverhill,  gave  some  account  of  the  **  coqulna," 
or  shell  formation  of  Florida,  which  had  come  under  his  observation, 
and  then  spoke  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  In 
developing  the  latent  genius  of  the  people,  and  awakening  a  zeal  for 
farther  researches  Into  the  strange  realities  of  nature. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  of  Salem,  asked  the  question.  Where  do  the 
rocks  come  from,  which  compose  our  stone-walls  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  takes  us  to  the  glacier  formations  as  observed  In  the 
Alps.  He  then  remarked  that  a  similar  process  "had  been  undergone 
in  the  valley  of  the  Merrlmac,  as  noticed  by  him  during  a  visit  to  the 
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banks  of  the  river  near  West  Newbury  the  past  week.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  **  American  Kataralist,"  a  popular  Illustrated  magazine  of  natu- 
ral history,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and 
appealed  to  the  people  of  the  county  to  give  it  a  cordial  support  and 
patronage. 

Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
Institute  and  its  publications  in  advancing  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion, showing  the  practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  the 
importance  of  having  well-educated  persons  to  interpret  her  laws. 

Prof.  A.  Crosby,  of  Salem,  spoke  of  the  historical  associations  of 
Haverhill,  of  the  beautifUl  Lake  Kenoza,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  great  poet  of  Essex  county,  Whittier.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  advancement  observable  in  the  town,  resulting,  through 
the  progress  of  science,  in  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  accom- 
plish the  work  formerly  done  by  the  labor  of  human  muscle  and  the 
outlay  of  human  strength. 

Interesting  remarks  were  then  made  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Spoiford, 
of  Groveland,  who  had  recently  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
medical  practice ;  by  Hon.  Warren  Ordway,  of  Bradford,  and  others. 

A  resolution  of  thanks,  offered  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Walton,  of  Salem,  was 
passed  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Nichols,  Moses  How,  Esq.,  and  other  citizens  of 
Haverhill  for  their  kind  attentions ;  to  the  town  authorities  for  the 
use  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  North  Church  for 
the  use  of  their  Chapel  in  which  to  hold  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  at  noon,  tb  meet  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  in  Salem,  and  the  party  took  the  cars  for  home, 
having  spent  a  pleasant  day  in  a  town  replete  with  historical  reminis- 
cences. 


Wednesday,  July  3,  1867.    Acyoumed  Meeting. 
Capt.  H.  F.  Kino  in  the  chair. 
Robert  W.  Reeves,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Tuesday,  July  16,  1867.  Field  Meeting  at  Andover. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  the  South  Parish  in  Andover.  The  day 
was  flue,  and  a  large  number  attended.  On  arrival  of  the  special 
train  at  the  depot  the  party  went  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  Prof. 
J.  H.  Thayer,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  welcomed  the  company 
in  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  alluding  to  the  educational  institutions 
in  the  place,  and  designating  several  objects  of  interest   in   th^ 
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neighborhood  worthy  of  a  yisit.  He  stated  that  the  libraries,  mnse- 
ums,  etc.,  of  the  Theological  Institution  would  be  open,  as  also  the 
new  Phillips  Academy  Building,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Essex 
Institute  and  their  Ariends  were  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine 
them. 

Prof.  Crosby,  of  Salem,  in  behalf  of  the  Institute,  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  the  kind  welcome  and  valuable  suggestions  of  Mr.  Thayer 
in  reference  to  the  interesting  localities  of  the  town. 

After  some  explanatory  remarks  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  • 
the  company  divided  into  small  parties,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  tastes  started  in  different  directions,  —  some  to  the  woods 
and  ponds  in  search  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  others  to  **  Indian 
Ridge,"  and  many  to  the  new  hall  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  known 
as  the  "  Brechin  Hall,"  recently  erected  through  the  liberality  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Dove,  extensive  manufacturers  in  Andover,  the 
lower  floor  of  which  is  dedicated  to  a  rare  and  valuable  museum  prin- 
cipally made  up  by  contributions  fVom  the  various  missionaries  who 
have  gone  out  Arom  the  Seminary,  and  the  second  story  to  the  valua- 
ble library,  where  Rev.  William  L.  Ropes,  the  librarian,  was  very  atten- 
tive and  courteous  to  the  visitors.  From  the  tower  of  this  hall  is  a 
most  comprehensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  new  building  of  the  Phillips  Academy  was  also  visited;  and 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  various  recitation,  lecture,  library, 
and  apparatus  rooms,  etc.,  was  much  admired. 

At  1  o'clock  the  company  reassembled  at  the  Town  Hall  and  par- 
took of  reft-eshments,  and  at  2  o'clock  the  public  meeting  was  he^i  at 
the  South  Congregational  Church,  — 

Dr.  G.  B.  LoBiNa  in  the  chair. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Dr.  Loring,  alluding  to  the  town,  said  he  liked 
to  think  of  Andover  as  a  whole  before  its  division,  and  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  many  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  He  spoke  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  place,  whence  so  many  earnest  Christian  men  had 
gone  as  missionaries  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe ;  of  the  en- 
terprise of  the  people  as  pioneers  iu  the  manufacturing  interests,  and 
also  in  securing  the  advantages  of  railroad  communication.  He  then 
briefly  stated  the  general  objects  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  called  for 
the  reading  of  the  records  and  the  announcement  of  correspondence 
and  donations. 

Letters  were  announced  from,  —  Samuel  Agnew,  Librarian  Presby- 
terian Hist.  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (July  15) ;  J.  M.  Barnard,  Bos- 
ton (July  15) ;  A.  J.  Blggar,  Ballard  vale  (July  13) ;  Henry  Davis,  De- 
corah,  Iowa  (July  13, 15) ;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford,  Boston  (July  2) ;  \Vm. 
Merrltt,  Superintendent  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  (July  2,  13) ;  Prof. 
Richard  Owen,  New  Harmony,  Ind.  (July  5) ;  Dr.  B.  Pickman,  Boston 
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(July  16) ;  J.  Prescott,  Snpt.  Eastern  Railroad  (July  10) ;  S.  S.  Rath- 
Ton,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (July  13) ;  F.  G.  Sanborn,  Andover  (July  2,  10) ; 
J.  Seaton,  Boston  (July  2) ;  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  Andover  (July  16)  ; 
E.  W.  Treadwell,  Ipswich  (July  2) ;  Henri  N.  Woods,  Rockport  (July  8). 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt  was  introduced,  and,  humorously  detailing  a 
mishap  by  which  he  had  become  the  recipient  of  an  involuntary  bath, 
Mid  the  circumstance  had  naturally  suggested  water  as  a  topic  upon 
which  it  might  be  appropriate  to  dilate.  He  thereupon  gave  some 
very  entertaining  and  instructive  talk  upon  this  subject,  saying  that 
water  was  the  equal  of  Are  In  its  destructive  power,  washing  down 
the  rocks  and  debris  Arom  the  mountain  sides  and  In  comminuting 
them  in  fine  powder,  which  was  borne  down  the  streams,  and  depos- 
ited at  the  mouths  in  the  form  ot  deltas,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
adjoining  seas,  where  strata  are  formed  by  successive  deposits,  in 
which  are  buried  the  remains  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals  existing 
at  the  time.  These  strata  are  then,  by  some  great  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, upheaved  and  form  the  land. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morse  gave  one  of  his  interesting  talks  on  the  me- 
chanism of  some  forms  of  snail-shells  which  he  described,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  some  very  rapid  but  excellent  drawings  upon  a  black- 
board. He  commenced  by  uttering  the  truth  that  we  admire  mechan- 
ism for  its  minuteness.  While  we  think  but  little  of  the  large-  derrick 
that  raises  stones,  we  admire  the  same  general  principles  of  mechan- 
ism when  combined  with  a  little  watch.  The  brooks  about  here  con- 
tain thirty  or  forty  different  kinds  of  snail-shells.  The  peculiarities, 
and  different  formation  of  these  he  described,  one  after  another.  He 
described  the  eyes,  mouth,  feelers,  the  tongue  made  up  of  thousands 
of  particles  and  so  constructed  that  the  food  was  lacerated  as  by  a  file. 
He  gave  an  Interesting  account  of  the  process  of  breathing,  for  which 
purpose  they  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  then  went  back 
again  to  the  lower  surface  on  which  they  had  the  power  of  moving. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the  society  in  whose  church  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  being  called  upon,  made  some  appropriate  remarks.  He 
alluded  to  the  descriptions  given  by  the  previous  speakers,  as  illus- 
trating the  fertility  of  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  these  organisms. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  exhibited  a  topographical  map  of  the  two 
Andovers,  published  in  1862  before  division  had  been  effected,  accord- 
ing to  the  surveys  of  H.  F.  Walling  with  the  scale  of  ttAttX'  Upon 
this  he  had  attempted  to  represent  the  distribution  of  the  different 
rocks  over  most  of  the  area  of  the  two  towns.  Upon  such  a  large 
map  it  is  better  to  color  only  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  actual  out- 
croppings,  so  that  every  one  may  see  at  a  glance  the  proper  outlines 
of  etch  belt,  Jast  as  correctlj  as  the  explorer.    The  following  are  the 
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varieties  of  rock  In  Andover :  1.  Hornblende  schist,  including  syenltic 
masses  apparently  intruded  after  the  formation  and  perhaps  meta- 
morphism  of  the  schist;  2.  Gneiss,  with  similar  patches  of  fine- 
grained granite ;   8.  Very  coarse  granite ;  4.  Fine  mica  schist. 

The  first  group  is  found  in  the  south-east  part  only  of  the  towns, 
or  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  near  J.  Famham's  in  the  Famham 
School  District  to  the  four  comers  at  the  base  of  Aslebe  Hill,  thence 
probably  curving  below  W.  Jenkins'  saw-mill  and  running  to  S.  Cheev- 
er*s  in  the  Scotland  District,  thence  to  about  the  comer  at  the  meet- 
lug  of  the  towns  of  Andover,  Wilmington,  and  Reading.  Very  much 
of  this  formation  Is  properly  a  gneiss,  with  hornblende  in  the  place  of 
mica.  Commonly  the  divisional  planes  of  stratification  and  of  joints 
are  very  even.  One  of  the  largest  masses  of  syenite  observed  occu- 
pies Aslebe  Hill  and  the  territory  to  the  east  on  the  road  to  Mlddleton. 
A  mile  west  of  Gray's  saw-mill  the  strata  dip  60°  N.  W. 

The  gneiss  formation  Includes  an  ugly-looking  gneiss,  a  very  fer- 
ruginous variety,  quartzltes  in  limited  amount,  much  fine-grained 
granite,  a  bed  of  steatite,  and  perhaps  other  varieties  worthy  of  notice. 
It  occupies  most  of  the  area  of  the  two  towns,  lying  north-west  of  the 
hornblende  rock,  and  limited  by  an  overlying  mica  schist  on  the  Mer- 
rimac  River.  South  of  Aslebe  Hill  Is  a  fine-grained  granite,  not  far 
from  the  steatite  bed  at  W.  Jenkins'  saw-mlU.  The  first  ledge  ob- 
served west  of  Aslebe  Hill  is  quar^zlte.  Patches  of  the  fine-grained 
granite  were  noted  at  J.  Cummlngs's,  near  Carmel  Hill;  In  small 
amount  at  the  railroad  station  at  South  Andover ;  near  J.  Adams's  on 
the  south  shore  of  North  Andover  Pond;  several  localities  south- 
west from  the  West  Andover  Cemetery ;  at  about  three- fourths  of  a 
mile  north  from  West  Andover  church  at  J.  Chandler's,  near  the  Alms- 
house, and  in  many  other  places.  There  may  be  a  synclinal  stracture 
In  this  formation,  for  at  the  South  Andover  station  the  dip  is  80°  W. 
23°  N.,  and  46°  S.  E.  west  of  West  Andover  church.  In  several  other 
places  east  of  Shawsheen  River  the  north-westerly  dip  was  noticed, 
and  it  Is  my  impression  that  the  south-easterly  dip  prevails  in  the 
railroad  cut  in  South  Lawrence.  Along  the  north-west  boundary  of 
this  group  there  is  a  belt  of  peculiar  gneiss,  whose  feldspar  has  the 
appearance  of  small  pebbles.  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  gneiss  below  or  the  mica  schist  above. 

The  coarse  grahlte  appears  on  the  map  like  a  fiattened  ellipse  with 
sharp  ends  cutting  the  gneiss  at  an  angle  of  about  25°.  I  have  not 
searched  for  It  south  of  Foster's  Pond,  but  to  the  north  frt>m  that 
point,  as  far  as  B.  Rogers*  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Phillips  Dis- 
trict, the  outcrops  are  very  numerous.  From  the  middle  of  Scotland 
District  to  a  point  west  of  Moses  Abbott's,  nearly  a  mile  and  a.  half, 
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this  rock  fbrms  a  high  precipitous  ledge,  of  which  the  culminating 
point  Is  Sunset  Rock.  The  buildings  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
appear  to  be  on  the  boundary  between  the  coarse  granite  and  the 
gneiss  to  the  west.  The  most  easterly  outcrop  of  the  coarse  rock  is 
near  Simeon's,  west  of  H.  Gray's  in  the  Holt  District.  The  length  of 
this  granite  Is  a  little  more  than  four  miles ;  its  greatest  width  440 
rods.  The  crystals  of  mica  and  feldspar  are  sometimes  six  Inches 
broad,  and  are  universally  very  large. 

The  mica  schist  Is  a  fine-grained  rock,  often  running  Into  quartzlte, 
and  occupies  the  low  land  about  the  Merrlmac  Klver.  It  appears  to 
occupy  ail  the  area  150  rods  south  of  the  river,  from  near  the  mouth 
of  Fish  Brook  to  Boxford.  Its  dip  Is  commonly  80°-40®  north-west- 
erly, but  It  Is  53^  N.  at  Daniel  Butler's  house.  It  therefore  appears  to 
lie  nnconformably  upon  the  gneiss,  but  ftirther  observations  are 
needed  to  confirm  this  Inference. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist 
are  of  Eozoic  ages,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Laurentian,  and  hence  that 
Andover  Hill  has  been  dry  land  ever  since  the  oldest  period,  except 
when  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  later  drift.  The  evidence  consists 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  pebbles  of  the  syenite,  which  Is  newer  than  the 
schist,  occur  In  the  Faradoxldes  slates  near  Boston,  along  with  red 
jasper,  green  porphyry,  and  other  rocks  associated  with  the  syenite. 
These  slates  form  the  lowest  member  of  the  Paleozoic  series ;  hence 
the  rocks  trom  which  the  pebbles  were  derived  are  older  than  the  Si- 
lurian, and  must  be  Eozoic.  Llthologlcally  they  resemble  the  Lauren- 
tian gneiss  and  syenite.  In  the  typical  localities.  The  coarse  granite 
being  Intrusive  must  be  newer  than  the  gneiss.  The  fine  mica  schist 
was  at  one  time  suspected  to  be  Carboniferous,  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence in  it  of  decomposing  cylindrical  masses  resembling  the  stems 
of  trees.    It  Is  connected  with  the  plumbaginous  rock  near  Worcester. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  Andover  Is  covered  by  the 
coarse  unmodified  glacial  drift.  Striae  are  occasionally  seen  on  the 
ledges,  as  near  Carmel  Hill,  with  the  direction  (by  compass)  of  north 
and  south.  Bowlders  of  porphyrltlc  granite  and  other  rocks  peculiar 
to  New  Hampshire  may  be  found,  upon  the  highest  land.  Holt's  or 
Prospect  HIU,  and  the  round  hills  to  the  north-east  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  coarse  drift,  and  may  be  the  remnant  of  a  moraine  of  the 
continental  glacier. 

Lying  upon  the  older  drift  are  the  curious  **  Indian  ridges "  and 
'*  moraine  terraces,**  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
flrom  water,  as  a  cut  In  them  Invariably  shows  the  presence  of  strata. 
According  to  a  map  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Gray  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Association  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  the  ridges  are 
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three  In  number,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shawsheen,  and  the  longest  one 
and  a  half  miles  long.  To  the  north  they  disappear  before  reaching  a 
ridge  rising  between  them  and  the  Merrimac.  But  I  have  folind  the  be- 
ginning of  a  ridge,  overlooked  heretofore,  which  starts  behind  a  ledge 
and  connects  itself  circuitously  with  the  main  mass.  It  commences  at 
J.  Tuck*8  in  the  West  Centre  District,  pursues  a  slightly  undulating 
course  for  275  rods  several  degrees  east  of  south,  all  of  the  way  a  per- 
fect ridge ;  then  it  turns  easterly  and  may  be  traced  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions past  C.  Shattuck's  in  West  Andover,  to  Join  Indian  Ridge 
near  its  southern  termination.  Moraine  terraces  are  abundant  be- 
tween the  Catholic  cemetery  and  Pomp's  Pond,  also  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Shawsheen,  south  of  the  ridges.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  Haggetfs  Pond  formerly  discharged  itself  by  a  stream  Joining 
the  Shawsheen  near  Ballardvale. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Phippen,  of  Salem,  gave  an  interesting  description  of 
various  plants  collected  during  the  forenoon,  and  closed  by  a  happy 
comparison  of  the  classification  of  plants  as  described  by  the  writers 
of  olden  times,  as  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  with  that  of  the  present  time, 
which  the  use  of  the  microscope  had  indicated. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Palmer,  of  Salem,  made  a  pleasant  little  speech,  giving 
some  personal  reminiscences  of  Andover,  while  he  was  fitting  for  col- 
lege and  preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the 
pleasant  and  instructive  walks  of  the  town,  as  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  students. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  gave  a  brief  notice  of  the  insect 
fauna  of  Andover. 

Prof.  D.  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  after  a  few  general  re- 
marks, spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Essex  Institute 
and  its  publications,  especially  the  **  American  Naturalist,"  —  which  he 
said  he  had  read  with  deep  interest ;  the  conductors  of  it  had  shown 
not  only  the  possession  of  valuable  knowledge,  but  a  happy  foculty 
in  imparting  their  knowledge  to  others.  He  believed  this  publication 
would  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good,  and  hoped  it  would  be  lib- 
erally sustained. 

Prof.  A.  Crosby,  of  Salem,  in  response  to  a  call  ftom  the  chairman, 
said  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a  son  of  Andover,  but  might  claim  another 
relationship,  as  both  his  grandfathers  were  natives,  and  descendants 
of  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town.  More  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  he  had  taught  a  Sabbath  School  class  in  the  old  church, 
while  a  studant  in  the  Seminary.  He  considered  all  education  useAil, 
and  knowledge  could  and  should  be  acquired  Arom  the  study  of  nature 
as  well  as  Arom  books ;  and  claimed  that  the  Normal  Schools  In  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  instrumental  in  developing  this  idea. 
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President  Labaree,  formerly  of  Mlddlebury  College,  spoke  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  great  privileges  possessed  by  the  people  of 
Essex  county ;  of  the  importance  and  reputation  of  the  Theological 
Seminary ;  the  character  of  its  educational  and  scientific  institutions ; 
its  industrial  pursuits ;  and,  in  this  connection,  alluded  to  the  Pacific 
Mills  of  Lawrence  as  having  received  the  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion for  being  the  best-conducted  mill. 

Wm.  P.  Upham,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  gave  the  dimensions  of  some  of 
the  large  Elms  of  Essex  county,  and  particularly  of  Andover,  some  of 
which  he  had  that  day  examined. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Walton,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Felt,  presented  a  copy  of 
a  rare  and  valuable  book  upon  typographical  combinations,  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  one  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Felt  at  the  Field  Meeting  at  Haverhill. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Phillips  Academy,  and  South  Congregational  Church,  and  to  the  town 
authorities,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Bumham  S.  White,  F.  G.  Sanborn, 
Geo.  S.  Coles,  Edwin  H.  Smith,  T.  A.  Holt  &  Co.,  and  others,  of  Ando- 
ver, for  courtesies  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  and  their 
friends,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  July  17,  1867.    Adjourned  Meeting. 
Judge  Waters  in  the  chair. 
A.  W.  Warren,  of  Danvers,  and  George  W.  Williams,  of  Salem, 
were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Thubsday,  August  1,  1867.    Field  Meeting  at  Beverly  Farms. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  nearly  four  hundred  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen ftpom  Salem,  Beverly,  Manchester,  Gloucester,  and  other  parts 
of  the  county.  A  large  part  of  the  company  reached  Prides*  Crossing, 
on  the  Gloucester  Branch  Railroad,  by  the  early  morning  train  flrom 
Salem.  Disembarking  here,  they  separated  into  groups  under  guides 
ftuniliar  with  the  adjacent  country.  One  of  these  groups  rambled  over 
the  wild  and  elevated  region  known  as  "  Beverly  Commons,"  from  the 
fu:t  of  its  formerly  having  been  held  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  This  group  also  visited  a  famous  bowlder  of  large  size,  pe- 
culiarly situated  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Josiah  Ober.  A 
second  group  visited  West  Beach  (or  West's  Beach,  as  subsequent  de- 
velopments Indicated  that  It  should  be  called),  and  strolled  along  the 
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seashore  and  throogh  the  gronnds  snrroanding  the  elegant  mansions 
in  that  beaatlfbl  locality. 

A  partj  of  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute  left 
Salem  early  in  the  morning  in  a  sail-boat,  and,  spending  the  forenoon 
dredging,  landed  at  the  beach  in  time  for  the  meeting,  to  which  they 
exhibited  many  of  their  trophies  of  the  deep.  At  one  o'clock  the  vari- 
ous parties  rendezvoused  at  the  village  school-house,  and  partook  of 
refreshments  drawn  fW>m  a  multitude  of  baskets.  At  two  o'clock  the 
whole  company  gathered  in  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  to  hear  reports 
fW>m  the  several  exploring  parties,  and  discuss  the  subjects  of  interest 
which  might  be  introduced. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 

Vice-president  Goodell. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  and  donations  to  the 
Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

Letters  were  announced  from,  —  J.  A.  Allen,  Denison,  Iowa  (July 
26) ;  Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes,  Portland,  Me.  (July  18) ;  R.  Damon,  Wey- 
mouth, England  (July  17) ;  Henry  Davis,  Deconih,  Iowa  (July  23) ; 
Rev.  A.  B.  Kendig,  Davenport,  Iowa  (July  23) ;  Dr.  G.  B.  Loring,  Sa- 
lem (July  29);  T.T.Richards,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (July  18,  31);  W.  H. 
Roberts,  New  York  (July  17);  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  Davenport,  Iowa 
(July  26);  Rev.  J.  L.  Sibley,  Llbr.  Harvard  University  (July  80); 
Prof.  A.  E.  Verrlll,  Yale  College  (July  19) ;  Hon.  A.  D.  White,  Glou- 
cester (July  31) ;  W.  H.  Whltmore,  Boston  (July  31) ;  Rev.  G.  D. 
WUdes,  Salem  (July  31) ;  Charles  Wright,  Wethersfield,  Ct.  (July  30). 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  extract  ftrom  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  who  had  stated  that  he  should  attend  the  meeting  if 
possible,  but  who  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  being  present :  — 

*<  Should  I  not  make  my  appearance  you  may  tell  them,  as  my  con- 
tribution for  the  meeting,  that  Baja  erinacea  Mltchlll,  not  seen  by  any 
naturalist  since  it  was  first  described,  Is  quite  common  in  our  bay.  It 
is  no  doubt  generally  overlooked  owing  to  Its  small  size.  I  begin  to 
receive  specimens,  frequently,  since  I  have  been  inquiring  into  the 
growth  of  our  Skates,  and  requested  the  fishermen  to  bring  me  the 
smallest  that  they  could  catch.  I  got  the  first  specimen  frx>m  Capt. 
Atwood.  Another  interesting  fact  concerning  the  natural  history  of 
the  Skates,  which  I  have  recently  ascertained,  is  the  frequency  of  sterile 
males  and  females  among  them,  the  appearance  of  which  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  normal  specimens,  that.  In  several  Instances,  they  have 
been  described  as  distinct  species.  The  most  prominent  differences 
exist  In  the  claspers  of  the  males.  The  Internal  sexual  organs  retain 
their  embryonic  condition  through  life,  even  in  the  largest  specimens, 
which  may  equal  the  size  of  the  largest  fertile  Individuals.  The  char- 
acteristic spines  of  the  males,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  pectoral  fins, 
are  either  wanting  or  greatly  reduced  In  number  in  the  sterile  males.*' 

Mr.  C.  M.  Tracy,  of  Lynn,  who  accompanied  the  party  which  visited 
the  Beverly  Commons,  spoke  of  the  peculiar  flora  of  this  section  of 
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the  county,  citing  seyeral  examples  to  show  that  certain  plants  are  not 
found  in  the  porphyritic  region  of  which  Lynn  appears  to  be  the  cen* 
tre,  bat  flrequentiy  found  outside  of  that  limit  both  at  the  north  and 
the  west.  The  question  arises  whether  the  underlying  rocks  have  any 
Inlloence  on  the  vegetation  growing  in  those  localities,  or  whether 
it  is  owing  to  other  causes ;  such  are  the  facts.  Taking  up  at  random 
the  several  specimens  lying  on  the  table,  he  remarked  upon  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics,  in  his  usual  pleasing  manner,  which  held  the  close 
attention  of  the  audience.  Before  closing,  his  attention  was  called 
to  a  beautiftil  specimen  in  flower  of  the  Yucca  filamento9a,  brought 
to  the  meeting  by  Capt.  Joseph  Hammond,  of  Salem,  ftom  the  cel- 
ebrated nursery  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Manning,  of  Reading.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Adam's 
Keedle,  and  will  grow  in  Northern  gardens  with  slight  protection 
during  winter. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Phippen,  of  Salem,  spoke  on  the  general  subject  of 
botany.  He  observed  that  all  plants  were  in  some  sense  wild  plants, 
since  those  cultivated  in  one  country  grew  spontaneously  in  others* 
More  than  a  century  ago  many  of  our  wild  flowers  were  carried  to  Eu- 
rope, and  are  now  cultivated  there  with  great  success.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  great  changes  in  the  varieties  of  plants  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  the  dredging  party,  described  and  deline- 
ated on  a  blackboard  the  shells  which  the  party  had  brought  up  in  five 
flitboms  of  water,  as  well  as  the  more  common  moUusks  found  be- 
tween high  and  low-water  mark.  The  habits  and  structure  of  the 
TarioQs  species  on  the  table  were  described  by  Mr.  Morse  with  consid- 
erable minuteness. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt  made  some  remarks  on  the  object  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  naturalists.  He  spoke  of  the  distribution  of  shells  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  altitudes  upon  the  land 
are  characterized  by  their  peculiar  plants.  There  was,  he  observed, 
comparatively  little  life  in  the  lowest  depths  of  water,  or  on  the  high- 
est points  of  land,  and  the  living  organisms  found  at  both  extremes 
were  generally  microscopic.  He  closed  with  an  interesting  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  common  sponge. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a  live  salamander,  which  had  been 
found  by  some  of  the  party.  This  species  was  often,  he  said,  con- 
founded with  the  lizard,  fh>m  which,  however,  it  widely  differed,  al- 
though a  casual  observer  might  fancy  a  resemblance. 

Mr.  Putnam  also  exhibited  living  specimens  of  the  young  <*  lump- 
SQcker**  or  **  sucklng-flsh,"  and  a  live  specimen  of  a  species  of  Liparis 
which  had  not  before  been  found  in  the  waters  of  our  bay.  This  speci- 
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men  was  dredged  daring  the  forenoon  off  the  Misery.  It  was  yery 
different  ftrom  the  single  species  of  Liparis  which  had  heretofore 
been  found  in  Massachusetts  waters. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Ober,  of  Beverly  Farms,  gave  the  following  account 
of  West's  Beach:  — 

West's  Beach  took  its  name  flrom  John  West,  the  first  settler  of 
Beverly  Farms ;  this  is  evident  flrom  the  fact,  that  John  West  bought 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  beach  of  John  Blackleach  of  Boston,  who  held 
said  lands  by  a  grant  ft-om  the  town  of  Salem. 

In  the  Essex  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  2,  page  89,  dated 
Dec.  14,  1660,  is  a  deed  recorded  **  conveying  to  John  West  at  the 
Creek,  in  consideration  of  £350,  all  that  messuage,  uplands  and  meadow, 
situate  and  lying  in  Salem  aforesaid,  as  hath  been  at  any  time  or  times 
before  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  been  given  and  granted  unto  the 
said  John  Blackleach,  formerly  in  the  name  of  Lawrence  Leach,  but 
now  in  the  name  and  occupied  by  John  West." 

The  following  is  fVom  the  Ancient  Town  Records  of  Salem :  —  "At 
a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  19th  day  of  12th  month  1666,  It  is  agreed 
with  John  West  at  the  Creek  yt  whylst  hee  shall  mayntayne  the  Cause- 
way over  the  Marsh  at  the  farme  which  was  Mr.  Blackleach  in  Salem 
Bounds,  a  sufficient  hie  waye  to  the  town  of  Gloster  and  the  Manches- 
ter mens  use ;  hee  shall  eiyoy  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  such  ground 
which  lyeth  in  Common  between  the  sayed  farme  and  the  farme  of 
Nicholas  Woodberry,  with  Pond  and  Beach,  and  hath  liberty  to  set 
up  a  gate  theron  for  his  use,  any  former  records  nulled." 

1608,  10th  month,  8th  day,  John  West  and  wife  Mary,  together 
with  their  son  Thomas  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  were,  upon  letters  of 
dismission  flrom  the  church  in  Ipswich,  received  into  communion  with 
the  church  in  Beverly. 

The  children  of  John  West  were  John,  Joseph,  and  Thomas  (John 
and  Joseph  died  young  and  unmarried).  Thomas  married  Elizabeth 
Johnson  (daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  Johnson),  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children,  four  of  whom  died  young  and  unmarried ;  of  the  others, 
Ruth  married  William  Haskell  in  1668,  and  has  numerous  posterity  at 
the  Farms  and  elsewhere ;  Samuel  married  Mary  Norton,  had  eight 
children,  most  of  whom  were  married  and  have  posterity  settled  ail 
over  New  England.  Mary  married  Robert  Woodberry,  and  has  an 
extensive  posterity.  Thomas  married  Christianna  Woodberry.  Chris- 
tianna  Woodberry  (or  West)  inherited  a  large  tract  of  woodland  lying 
in  Manchester  near  the  Beverly  line,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  Christiana  Hill,  In  book  92  of  the  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  page 
87,  may  be  found  a  record  of  a  deed  dated  in  those  early  times,  of  cer- 
tain beach  lands  and  flats,  being  a  part  of  the  beach  known  as  West*s 
Beach. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  the  causeway,  named  in  the  original 
grant  to  John  West  fl*om  the  town  of  Salem,  was  kept  in  repair  by  the 
heirs  of  said  West.  They  were  so  particular  with  regard  to  comply- 
ing with  said  grant,  that  they  divided  and  subdivided  the  causeway 
which  was  twenty-two  rods  long,  according  to  each  heir's  respective 
part  or  share  to  maintain  and  keep  in  repair.  It  is  a  fact  little 
known,  perhaps,  outside  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Beverly,  that  this 
same  causeway  has,  ft-om  those  early  times,  been  kept  in  repair  by  in- 
dividuals up  to  1852,  when  the  legislature  granted  an  act  of  incorpo- 
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ration  known  by  the  name  of  West's  Beach.  This  West's  Beach  Cor- 
poration is  regularly  constituted,  their  annual  meetings  regularly  held, 
and  a  record  kept  of  all  their  doings ;  in  fine,  the  fulfilling  of  the  origi- 
nal grant  ^before  referred  to  is  looked  upon  by  some  at  the  Farms  as 
almost  sacred. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  of  Harvard  University  (a  native  of  Bev- 
erly), was  the  next  speaker.  He  was  Interested  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
Institute  and  its  prosperity.  He  said  these  Held  meetings  were  of 
value,  as  educating  the  mind  through  the  senses,  inducing  a  habit  of 
observation  and  of  accuracy,  extending  its  influence  to  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  leading  the  human  mind  into  unison  with 
the  spiritual  and  divine. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Rantoul,  of  Salem,  read  some  extracts  ft'om  a  Journal 
kept  by  Gov.  Winthrop  in  1630,  during  his  'passage  in  the  Arabella, 
giving  an  account  of  the  landing  of  his  party  at  this  place  in  1680. 

Mr.  £.  N.  Walton,  of  Salem,  spoke  of  the  great  hall-storm  which 
visited  Salem  fifty- two  years  ago,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1815, 
when,  according  to  the  Essex  Begister  issued  on  the  following  day, 
after  an  uncommon  succession  of  warm  days  with  repeated  appear- 
ances of  wild  and  irregular  clouds,  a  hail-storm  burst  upon  the  town 
and  continued  for  twenty  minutes  with  great  fhry,  doing  great  dam- 
age. The  stones  were  of  an  oblate  figure,  and  many  of  them  upon 
their  broader  surfaces  were  an  Inch  in  diameter.  The  storm  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  continued  rumbling  of  distant  thunder  in  the  south-west, 
and  a  darkening  sky,  but  there  was  no  remarkable  lightning  or  thun- 
der after  the  hail  began  to  fall.  The  territory  visited  by  the  storm 
was  quite  limited.  It  did  not  reach  Beverly  or  Lynn,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  Danvers;  even  in  Bridge  street,  in  Salem,  the  shower  was 
hardly  felt,  in  comparison  with  other  places.  In  Marblehead  the 
storm  was  violent,  and  great  destruction  was  caused  in  gardens  and 
fields,  and  much  glass  was  broken.  At  the  Derby  flEirm,  in  Salem,  the 
storm  was  specially  severe,  and  8,850  panes  of  glass  were  broken. 

Mr.  Timothy  Bopes,  of  Salem,  followed,  giving  particulars  of  the 
hail-storm,  from  memory.  He  was  then  a  boy,  but  he  had  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  general  terror  and  of  the  great  havoc  produced  by 
the  visitation. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  stated  that  there  was  among  the  Institute 
collections  a  manuscript  record  giving  the  names  of  individuals  on 
whose  premises  glass  had  been  broken  by  this  hail-storm,  stating  the 
number  of  panes  and  size  of  glass  lost  by  each.  It  seems  that  in  Sa- 
lem alone  there  were  one  hundred  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eleven  panes  broken,  of  which  number  74,661  panes  were  of  7  by 
9  inch  size. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  Messrs.  T.  M.  Standley, 
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John  Larcom,  J.  L.  Ober,  Jesse  E.  Ober,  I.  8.  Day,  E.  Pride,  C.  C. 
Paine,  Wm.  Paine,  Franklin  Haven,  Chas.  G.  Loring,  0.  W.  Loring, 
R.  S.  RantonI,  T.  A.  Neal,  Jonatlian  Preston,  Josiah  Ol>er,  Isaac  Smith, 
A.  Ha«ikell,  Joel  Kimball,  John  H.  Larcom,  £.  A.  Boardman,  R.  W. 
Hooper,  and  to  Miss  Maria  Neal,  for  courtesies  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers and  Ariends  of  the  Institute ;  and  also  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  for  the  use  of  their  church  for  the  holding  of 
the  meeting. 


Friday,  August  2,  1867.    A<]youmed  Meeting. 
S.  P.  Walcott,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Amos  Hazeltine,  jr.,  of  Hayerhlll,  and  Preston  Marshall  Chase,  of 
Dangers,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Thursday,  Auoust  22,  1867.    Field  Meeting  at  Kittery,  Maine. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Essex  Institute  held  a  Field 
Meeting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  invaded  Kit- 
tery, Me.,  a  locality  rich  In  historical  associations  and  objects  of 
interest.  The  party  was  large,  numbering  some  four  hundred  uid 
fifty  Arom  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  and  increased  to  about  six  hundred 
upon  arriving  at  Kittery. 

The  forenoon,  as  usual,  was  spent  in  rambling  and  visiting  the 
places  of  Interest,  the  naturalists  betaking  themselves  to  the  woods 
and  waters  In  search  of  specimens  for  presentation  at  the  afternoon 
meeting.  The  chief  points  of  attraction  were  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard, 
and  the  ancient  estates  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  at  the  capture  of  Loulsburg,  Cape  Breton,  in  1745 ;  the 
wealthiest  and  most  eminent  merchant  of  his  day,  the  first  native  of 
New  England  ever  made  a  Baronet  of  Great  Britain;  connected  with 
Massachusetts,  Essex  county,  and  Salem  by  many  ties,  and  of  whom 
a  fUll-length,  original  portrait  of  life  size  has  for  nearly  fifty  years 
been  the  most  prominent  picture  In  the  gallery  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society  and  the  Essex  Institute,  Into  which  the  old  society  became 
merged. 

The  ancient  Pepperrell  mansion  Is  at  Kittery  Point,  four  miles  Arom 
the  railroad  station.  It  was  built  by  the  father  of  Sir  William  about 
the  year  1680.  Here  the  son  was  bom  in  1696,  and  when  he  was  mar- 
ried, in  1723,  he  took  his  bride  to  the  family  mansion,  which  was  en- 
larged at  that  time  by  an  addition  to  the  north  end,  giving  the  whole 
a  stately  appearance.  Those  who  would  learn  the  fUll  details  of  Sir 
William's  career  are  referred  to  an  admirable  biographical  sketch  by 
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the  late  Geo.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Journal 
and  Letters  of  Samuel  Curwen,  and  to  a  more  elaborate  biography  by 
the  venerable  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  now  the  sole  sarviving  oiBcer  of 
Perry's  brilliant  naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  who  was  expected  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  but,  nnfortanately  for  the  Institute,  was  pre- 
vented fh>m  attending.  To  these  works,  and  to  Charles  W.  Brewster, 
Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  Journal  and  author  of ''Rambles 
about  Portsmouth,"  who  personally  accompanied  the  party  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  visit  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
localities  and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  them,  we  are 
indebted  for  our  fkcts. 

The  ride  to  the  Point,  through  Kittery  Foreside,  though  rough  and 
In  crowded  vehicles,  was  ftiU  of  interest.  The  road  follows  the  course 
of  the  Piscataqua  and  affords  views  of  Portsmouth  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  Navy  Yard  close  at  hand,  and  passes  by  the  old 
garrison-house,  now  modernized,  built  for  protection  against  the  In- 
dians; the  ancient  graveyard  containing  many  quaint  inscriptions, 
affording  material  fbr  curious  study ;  the  antique  parsonage,  where  the 
mother  of  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  was  bom,  with  the 
church  atyoining;  the  dilapidated  mansion  built  by  Lady  Pepperrell 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  the  Sparhawk  mansion  erected  by  Sir 
William  for  his  daughter  upon  her  marriage.  Just  before  reaching 
the  Point,  Spruce  Creek  is  crossed,  and  the  new  Fort  McClary  comes 
into  view,  a  massive  fortification  not  yet  completed,  which,  with  Fort 
Constitution  on  the  other  side  (plainly  in  sight  with  Newcastle  in  the 
background  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals  nine  miles  seaward),  will  protect 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  entrance  to  the  Na\'y  Yard. 

The  Pepperrell  Mansion  shows  but  little  of  its  former  grandeur. 
One  room  and  the  spacious  hall,  or  entry,  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
were  In  Sir  William's  day,  and  indicate  the  courtly  style  in  which  he 
UY%d ;  but  the  house  has  been  curtailed  in  its  dimensions,  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  not  what  they  were.  It  is  still  a  comfortable  residence, 
however,  and  a  most  interesting  relic,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  in  welcoming  this  intrusion 
of  strangers  into  her  family  mansion,  and  in  her  efforts  to  make  their 
visit  agreeable  and  satisfactory.  She  exhibited  to  them  several  arti- 
cles of  interest,  and  seemed  never  weary  of  answering  questions  and 
giving  explanations.    Her  politeness  was  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Ward  describes  the  old  mansion  as  plain  in  architecture,  but 
containing  a  great  many  rooms,  and  well  adapted  to  the  extensive  do- 
mains and  hospitalities  of  its  former  owners.  The  lawn  in  flront  (now, 
in  part,  a  kitchen  garden)  extends  to  the  sea,  and  the  restless  waves, 
over  which  Sir  William  sought  fortune  and  fame,  still  glitter  in  the 
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sunbeams  and  dash  around  the  abode.  The  hall  is  spacious  and  well 
finished ;  the  ceiling  ornamented,  and  the  richly  carved  banisters  bear 
traces  of  former  elegance.  On  ascending  the  staircase,  paintings  of 
angels*  heads  decorate  the  hall  window.  In  this  mansion,  where  he 
was  bom,  and  died,  the  Baronet  always  lived  suitably  to  his  rank,  and 
extended  hospitality  to  the  numerous  visitors  who  flocked  to  see  and 
converse  with  the  victor  of  Loulsburg.  His  walls  were  hung  with 
costly  mirrors  and  paintings ;  his  sideboards  and  cellars  were  filled 
with  the  choicest  viands,  and  his  park  stocked  with  deer.  He  had  a 
retinue  of  servants,  costly  equipage,  and  a  splendid  barge  with  liveried 
oarsmen.  His  dress  was  of  the  expensive  kind  worn  by  the  noblemen 
of  that  day, —  scarlet  broadcloth  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  a  cocked  hat 
similarly  trimmed,  and  a  large  powdered  wig,  —  as  he  is  represented 
in  the  portrait  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute.  At  the  meet- 
ing a  lady  exhibited  a  rich  satin  vest  formerly  worn  by  Sir  William, 
and  the  high-heeled  satin  shoes  which  belonged  to  his  wife. 

Sir  William  owned  real  estate  in  nearly  every  town  on  the  seaboard 
ft'om  Hampton  to  Portland,  and  also  in  the  towns  bordering  on  the 
Piscataqua  River.  It  is  said  that  he  could  travel  flrom  the  Piscataqua 
to  Saco  Rivers,  nearly  thirty  miles,  on  his  own  soil.  In  Saco  alone  be 
owned  5,500  acres,  including  the  site  of  that  populous  town  and  Its 
factories.  But  all  his  vast  fortune  was  dissipated  and  scattered  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  His  grandson,  who  inherited  the  bulk  of  it, 
took  the  loyalist  side,  and  the  property  was  confiscated  by  the  legis- 
lative act  of  1778.  No  descendant  bearing  the  Pepperrell  name  is  now 
living.  The  splendid  service  of  plate  presented  to  Sir  William  for  his 
conquest  of  Louisburg  was  exempted  from  confiscation,  and  was  sent 
under  guard  to  Boston  for  shipment  to  England,  whither  his  exiled 
heir  had  gone.  Sir  William's  Louisburg  service  sword  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Parsons.  Another  sword,  richly  mounted  with  gold 
and  jewels,  given  him  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  A  superb  gold  snuif-box,  hav- 
ing upon  tiie  cover,  in  bas  relief,  a  representation  of  the  interview 
between  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  presented  to  him  by  King  Qeorge 
II,  was  owned  by  Mr.  Ward. 

The  Pepperrell  tomb  is  in  a  field  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  and 
contains  the  remains  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Pepperrell,  his  father 
and  mother,  and  many  members  and  servants  of  the  flEtmlly,  now  min- 
gled in  an  indiscriminate  mass.  A  few  years  ago  it  became  greatly 
dilapidated,  and  but  for  the  respect  entertained  for  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  by  a  female  remotely  descended  fh>m  the  baronet, 
the  whole  structure  would  long  since  have  fi&llcn  into  ruins.  By  her 
exertions  and  limited  means  the  tomb  was  put  in  good  repair.    The 
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marble  stnictare  that  now  stands  over  the  vaalt  was  erected  by  Bir 
William  In  1786,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father.  It  was  ordered 
fjrom  London,  and  cost,  when  completed,  £84  lis.  4d.  It  bears  upon 
the  top  the  FepperreU  arms,  which  are  described  in  the  Herald's  Of- 
fice as  '*  argent  a  chevron  gnles  between  three  pine  apples,  slipt 
vert.  No  crest  is  to  be  found  to  the  above-mentioned  arms,  being  an 
ancient  coat  before  crests  were  nsed."  Beneath  the  coat  of  arms  ia  the 
following  inscription : 

Here  lyes  the  body  of  the  Honourable 

WILUAM  PKrPBBRBLL  BSQ 

Who  departed  this  Life  the  15th  Feb^ 
Anno  Domini  1733.    In  the  87th  Year 

of  his  Age. 

with  the  Remains  of  great  part  of 

hia  Family. 

No  inscription  in  memory  of  Sir  William  himself  or  any  other  of 
the  family  has  ever  been  added.  Sir  William  was  bom  in  1696,  and 
died  in  1769.  Dr.  Parsons  states  that  his  ftineral  obsequies  were  at- 
tended by  a  vast  concourse.  The  drooping  flags  at  half  mast  on  both 
shores  of  the  Plscataqua,  the  solemn  knell  fh)m  neighboring  churches, 
the  responsive  minute-guns  Arom  all  the  batteries,  and  the  moumfUl 
rumbling  of  muffled  drums  announced  that  a  great  man  had  flEdlen  and 
was  descending  to  the  tomb.  The  fhneral  discourse,  preached  by 
Kov.  Dr.  Stevens  on  the  next  Sabbath,  was  published  by  Lady  Pep- 
perrell,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  house  and  council.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  from  Klttery 
in  1726,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  a  Councillor,  the  appoint* 
ment  being  renewed,  until  his  death,  for  thirty-two  successive  years, 
during  eighteen  of  which  he  served  as  President  of  the  Board. 

In  the  field  containing  the  tomb,  and  but  a  short  distance  flrom  it, 

is  a  single  small  slate  grave-stone,  bearing  on  the  top  a  death's  head, 

rudely  carved,  and  having  this  inscription : 

Miriam  Jackson 

Dauhr  to  (George 

A  Joanah 

Jaokaon  aged 

17  days  Died 

Aug't  ye  11th  1720 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  child  of  Sir  William's  elder  sister,  Joanah, 
who  was  bom  in  1692,  married  Dr.  George  Jackson,  and  died  in  1725. 
Lady  Pepperrell  survived  her  husband  for  thirty  years,  until  1789. 
After  Sir  William*s  death  she  left  the  old  mansion  and  built  a  neat 
house  in  more  modern  style,  near  that  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Spar- 
liawk  (hereafter  alluded  to),  and  the  village  church,  and  here  she  died. 
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This  house  appears  to  be  more  dilapidated  than  either  of  the  others, 
but  only  the  outside  of  the  premises  was  visible  to  the  party  on 
Thursday. 

Upon  returning  Arom  Kittery  Point  the  company  visited  the  man- 
sion erected  for  the  residence  of  Sir  William's  daughter  Elizabeth,  a 
famous  belle  and  heiress,  highly  accomplished,  who  was  married  to  • 
Nathaniel  Sparhawk  in  1742.  This  house  was  apparently  superior  in 
style  to  the  old  mansion.  It  is  now  undergoing  repairs,  the  present 
occupants  having  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  possession.  Here,  too, 
the  intruders  were  politely  received  and  afforded  every  facility  tor 
examining  the  premises.  The  spacious  hall  retains  Its  original  form 
and  the  walls  their  ancient  paper,  which  must  have  been  of  rare  rich- 
ness and  costliness.  One  of  the  rooms  Is  still,  in  general  appearance, 
very  much  the  same  as  when  occupied  by  the  Sparhawks.  The  chim- 
ney-piece, with  its  little,  square,  porcelain,  pictured  tiles,  covered 
with  colored  birds  and  quaint  devices,  Is  almost  as  perfect  as  ever. 
In  another  room  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  "bufffets,"  or  cup-boards, 
curiously  fashioned  and  well  preserved,  which,  could  It  speak,  would 
doubtless  reveal  the  secrets  of  many  a  banqueting  scene  where  the 
courtly  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  last  century  figured.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  line  avenue  of  trees  leading  to  this  house,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  tesselated  pavement  in  ftx>nt  is  still  preserved.  When  In 
its  prime  the  large  walls  of  the  entrance  hall  were  covered  with  por- 
traits of  the  Pepperrell  and  Sparhawk  families,  and  of  the  friends  and 
companions  in  arms  of  Sir  William.  Some  of  these  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs  of  Portsmouth. 

Sir  William  In  his  day  must  have  frequently  visited  Salem  and 
Danvers.  His  sister  Mary  married  for  her  third  husband  Rev.  Benja- 
min Prescott,  of  Danvers,  and  in  his  journeys  to  and  ftrom  Boston  he 
no  doubt  was  accustomed  to  stop  there.  He  certainly  did  in  the 
spring  of  1759,  the  year  of  his  death.  Upon  his  return  from  Louls- 
burg  he  was  received  In  Boston  with  great  pomp,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1746,  attended  by  divers  officers  and  gentlemen,  set  out  for  his 
seat  in  Kittery.  He  was  met  at  Ljmn  by  a  troop  of  horse  and  enter- 
tained, and  was  there  received  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  con- 
ducted to  Salem,  on  entering  which  he  was  saluted  with  cannon  and 
ringing  of  bells,  and  conducted  to  the  town  hall  to  partake  of  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment.  After  dinner  the  royal  healths  were  drank. 
Gov.  Shirley's,  Sir  William's,  Admiral  Warren's,  Brigadier  Waldo's, 
and  those  of  all  the  officers  and  men  at  the  siege  of  Cape  Breton ;  at 
each  health  the  cannon  were  fired,  and  a  treble  discharge  made  by  the 
troop  of  horse.  On  leaving  the  Beverly  ferry  a  cavalcade  met  him 
from  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  and  so  he  made  a  triumphal  progi^s 
home,  being  everywhere  received  with  extraordinary  honors. 
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The  portrait  of  Sir  William  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  was 
received  by  the  Historical  Society  in  1821  from  William  P.  Sparhawk, 
Esq.,  of  Kittery,  a  nephew  of  the  last  Sir  William,  and  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  hero  of  Looisburg,  Lient.  Qeneral  Sir  William  Pepperrell, 
Baronet. 

A  visit  to  the  Navy  Yard  was  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day.  By  the  courtesy  of  Admiral  Bailey,  every  part  of 
the  premises  was  open  to  inspection,  and  officers  and  men  everywhere 
were  polite  and  cordial  in  their  attentions.  The  greatest  neatness 
and  order  pervaded  every  department,  and  the  visitors  were  exceed- 
ingly gratified  with  their  inspection.  The  boat  shop,  the  machine 
shop,  the  massive  plates  for  the  iron-clads,  the  dry  dock,  the  depots 
of  clothing  and  provisions,  the  sall-loft,  the  vessels,  and  the  ordnance 
building,  received  due  attention  and  excited  the  greatest  admiration, 
which  culminated  in  the  armory,  Arom  which  the  ships  of  war  are  sup- 
plied with  small  arms,  and  which  contains  every  species  of  weapon 
used  by  the  men-of-war's  men,  arranged  with  the  most  exquisite  skill 
and  taste,  and  polished  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Here 
were  Dahlgren  howitzers,  rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  cutlasses,  of  almost 
every  conceivable  pattern,  old  and  new,  boarding-pikes,  etc.,  with  a 
few  relics  of  interest.  A  courteous  attendant  explained  everything, 
and  took  great  pains  to  make  the  visit  agreeable.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  neatness  which  every  visible  object  presented,  and  the 
grand  array,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  brought  forcibly  to  mind  the 
memorable  verses  of  Longfellow  relative  to  the  Springfield  Arsenal. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock  the  parties  had  mostly  reassembled  at  the 
hall  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  Rail- 
road, the  Directors  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
used  every  effort  to  accommodate  the  company.  Divine  blessing  was 
invoked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swan  of  Kennebunk,  and  the  large  party  soon 
disposed  of  the  viands  on  the  tables,  which  were  then  cleared  away 
and  their  place  occupied  with  settees,  when  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  with 

Vice-president  Goodbll  in  the  chair. 

Bir.  Groodell  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  char- 
acter and  object  of  the  field  meetings,  and  called  for  the  reading  of 
the  records  of  the  last  meeting. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  Superintendent  of  the  Museum. 

Letters  were  announced  Arom,  —  John  Akhurst,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Aug.  21) ;  Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood,  Provinc^itown  (Aug.  1) ;  Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Bellamy,  Klttery,  Me.  (Aug.  17) ;  Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes,  Portland,  Me. 
(July  22,  Aug.  20) ;  Buffalo  Historical  Society  (Aug.  8) ;  Q.  F.  Calef, 
Saco,  Me.  (Aug.  15) ;  Com.  Stephen  Decatur,  Klttery,  Me.  (Aug.  16) ; 
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W.  L.  Dwlght,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (Aug.  16);  J.  F.  Fellows,  Collec- 
tor's Office,  Boston  (Aug.  2) ;  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Columbus,  Ohio  (Aug. 
1) ;  Warren  Humiston,  Otter  Creek,  111.  (Aug.  10) ;  John  Krider,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (Aug.  21) ;  Prof.  Daniel  Merriman,  Andover  (Aug.  2) ; 
Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  Providence,  R.  I.  (Aug.  14) ;  Peabody  Institute, 
South  Danvers  (Aug.  8) ;  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Phlladel* 
phia,  Pa.  (Aug.  5) ;  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History  (Aug.  6) ; 
F.  W.  Putnam,  Bethel,  Me.  (Aug.  14) ;  Moses  W.  Putnam,  Haverhill 
(Aug.  10);  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence  (Aug.  5); 
E.  A.  Samuels,  Boston  (Aug.  21);  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  Davenport, 
Iowa  (Aug.  21);  G.  W.  Smith.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (A«g.  2);  M.  A. 
Stickney,  Danvers  (July  28) ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Aug.  20) ;  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct.  (Aug.  7) ; 
York  Institute,  Saco,  Me.  (Aug.  6). 

Mr.  Cyrus  M.  Tracy,  of  I^ynn,  was  called  up  to  discourse  on  the  bo- 
tanical specimens.  In  an  easy  and  natural  method  he  turned  fh>m  obo 
specimen  to  another,  pointing  out  its  peculiarities  and  where  it 
differed  fh>m  specimens  from  the  same  species  found  in  Essex  county. 
He  bad  never  been  In  this  region  before,  but  he  was  struck  with  the 
variations  In  the  flora.  The  flowering  raspberry  Is  sometimes  found 
In  gardens  In  Essex  country,  where  it  la  cultivated  for  Its  flowers,  but 
there  It  never  bears  fhdt.  Here  he  finds  it  growing  wild  with  trvdt 
matured,  of  which  specimens  were  before  him.  The  larch  was  a  tree 
Just  creeping  into  the  region  of  Lynn,  but  here  the  thickets  were  fUll 
of  it,  and  further  to  the  east  the  trees  were  large.  The  beech  is  a 
tree  of  comparative  rarity  in  Essex  county,  where  it  seldom  ripens  its 
ftiiit.  Here  was  a  specimen  with  the  Aruit  well  filled.  He  then  took 
up  the  flowering  plants  of  the  season,  that  were  substantially  the 
same,  the  golden  rod,  with  Its  varieties,  hog  peanut,  leafy  spui^e, 
everlastings,  rattlesnake  weeds,  and  thistles.  A  splendid  cultivated 
specimen  of  the  latter,  with  variegated  leaf,  was  shown,  but  a  tdU. 
statement  of  its  botanical  history  was  not  given.  Mr.  Tracy's  method 
of  talking  about  plants  is  so  pleasant  and  his  matter  so  instructive, 
that  one  could  not  help  wishing  that  our  lyceums  would  avail  them- 
selves of  his  instruction  instead  of  the  wish-wash  they  take  irom 
many  professional  lecturers^ 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  spoke  of  several  specimens  that  had  been  col- 
lected during  the  morning,  and  especially  of  the  Checkered  Adder, 
which  he  stated  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  showed  how  It  differed 
ft'om  the  Rattlesnake  and  the  Copper-head,  the  only  poisonous  snakes 
in  New  England.  He  then  explained  the  peculiar  structure  and  form- 
ation of  the  egg-case  of  the  Skate,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  this  flsh. 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  called  upon,  and 
took  for  his  theme  the  genus  homo,  or  that  part  of  it  which  Is  native 
to  Arixona  Territory,  the  Apach6  Indian.  The  Dr.  gave  a  very  unfaTor- 
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able  ftcoouit  of  this  *'  noble  "  denizen  of  the  forest.  The  word  Apachl 
means  outsider,  or  barbarian,  and  was  applied  to  these  Indians  by  the 
early  Jesuit  missionaries,  because  they  were  not  susceptible  to  auy 
influences  of  civilization.  The  Apach6  was  small  in  stature  and  thick- 
set, never  cnts  or  oombs  his  hair,  but  wears  it  in  a  mat,  and  on  the 
whole  Is  as  repulsive  a  creature  as  can  well  be  conceived  of.  He  car- 
ries a  bow  six  feet  long,  and  for  the  point  of  his  arrow  he  inserts  in 
a  reed  a  sharp  piece  of  stone,  which  is  left  in  the  wound,  and  as  this  is 
often  poisoned,  a  wound  is  likely  to  be  fatal.  Other  tribes,  more 
promising,  were  described,  but  It  was  the  Doctor*s  opinion  that  the 
only  way  to  manage  the  Apach6  fellows  was  to  exterminate  them,  and 
that  is  easier  said  than  done.  They  are  supposed  to  number  10,000, 
and  many  of  them  are  well  mounted  and  live  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mbuntains,  and  by  their  incursions  range  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
But  the  question  is  coming  to  this,  —  Apach^  or  Pacific  Railroad ;  we 
can  have  one,  but  he  thought  it  doubtftil  if  we  could  have  both. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  of  Portland,  spoke  for  the  Portland  Natural  His- 
tory Society.  He  regretted  that  so  few  were  present  from  that  city, 
and  alluded  to  the  loss  of  the  society's  cabinet  at  the  great  fire  in 
July,  1866.  He  then  gave  an  interesting  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
microscopic  Aingl,  which  he  illostrated  by  the  use  of  the  black- 
board. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morse,  with  the  aid  of  his  ever  ready  chalk  and 
black-board,  gave  an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  several  species  of  mi- 
nute shells  that  had  been  collected. 

Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  responded  for  a  new 
society  there  recently  founded  on  the  pattern  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wildes,  of  Salem,  regretted  that  the  time  had  so  nearly  ex- 
pired, as  not  to  allow  of  his  speaking  of  historical  matters  connected 
with  the  locality. 

The  venerable  CiH>tain  Decatur,  U.  S.  N.,  who  resides  at  Kittery, 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  seemed  to  enter  ftdly  into  its  spirit, 
though  now  deprived  of  his  sight. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wildes,  of  Salem,  the  thanks  of  the  Insti- 
tute were  voted  to  Hon.  I.  Goodwin,  of  Portsmouth,  and  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  for  the 
use  of  their  building  during  the  day,  and  for  other  courtesies;  to 
Messrs.  H.  L.  Williams,  W.  L.  Dwight,  and  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  for  attentions  to  members  and  their 
friends ;  and  to  Mrs.  C.  J.  Bellan^  and  Captain  Stephen  Decatur  for 
their  kind  attentions. 

At  five  o'clock  the  special  train  arrived  to  take  the  excursionists  to 
their  homes.    The  weather  had  been  dellghtftil,  and  the  Field  Day  of 
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August,  1867,  will  be  remembered  as  an  occasion  of  onmixed  pleasure 
to  all  who  were  present. 


Monday,  September  2,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 
S.  B.  BuTTRiCK,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Moses  W.  Putnam,  of  Haverhill,  and  Mary  C.  Hoyet,  of  Beverly, 
were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  September  16, 1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

S.  B.  BuTTRiCK,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  « 

Henry  £.  Pope,  Henry  L.  Williams,  and  Daniel  F.  Meady,  of  Sa- 
lem; and  Heniy  A.  Breed,  of  Lynn,  were  elected  Resident  Mem- 
bers. 


Additions  to  the  Museum  arid  Library  during  JvHy^ 
August  J  and  September  j  1867. 

TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Bailey,  Prof.  L.  W.,  Fredericton,  N.  B.  A  collection  of  Minerals 
and  Fossils  ftom  New  Brunswick. 

Chfttendbn,  L.  E.,  New  York.  Living  specimens  of  Lymnma 
megasomay  firom  Burlington,  Vt. 

Colcord,  Mrs.  H.  M.^  South  Dan  vers.  A  Wasps*  Nest  ftom  Danvers. 

Crosby,  Prof.  A.,  Salem.    A  Caterpillar  ft*om  the  Grape-vine. 

Davis,  Charles,  Beverly.  A  specimen  of  Otlasimus  vocans  ttom 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Davis,  Henry,  McGregor,  Iowa.  A  collection  of  Fossils  ftom  Iowa. 

Dixon,  Miss  Sarah,  Danville,  Va.  Specimens  of  Algse  ftrom  the 
German  Ocean. 

Emerton,  J.  H.,  Salem.  Specimens  of  larva  of  a  Carabidid  flrom 
Haverhill,  and  the  larvie  of  a  salt-water  Tipulid  flrom  Salem  Harbor. 

Emmerton,  Ephraim,  Salem.  Two  specimens  of  a  Fungus  from 
Salem. 

Farnsworth,  p..  New  York.  A  Salamander  from  Jeffrey,  New 
Hampshire. 
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Frekhan,  Trxtman,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  Oordiua  aquaticus  from 
Salem. 

Grindall,  Herbert  W.,  Salem.  Larvae  of  Qrape-vlne  Moth  Arom 
Salem. 

Harrington,  Capt.  George,  Salem.  A  collection  of  Birds,  Bep- 
tiles,  and  Insects  Arom  Zanzibar,  £.  C.  AfHca. 

ELarvet,  Rev.  A.  B.,  South  Danvers.  A  collection  of  Fossils  Arom 
New  York,  and  an  Egg  Case  containing  a  young  Skate  Arom  Swamp- 
scott. 

Hathorne,  Capt.  William,  Salem.  One  Chameleon,  two  Geckos, 
and  a  specimen  of  Mygale  Arom  Zanzibar,  £.  C.  AAlca. 

Hawn,  Mi^or  F.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Specimens  of  Colopternus 
femur-rubrum,  collected  in  various  stages  of  growth,  Arom  Leaven- 
worth City,  Kansas. 

Kerr,  Prof.  W.  C,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Specimens  of  Pal<Botrochis  minor 
Emm.  ftom  the  Lower  Taconic  beds  of  North  Carolina. 

Larabee,  Jos.,  Salem.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  Vertebra  of  a 
Whale,  found  while  digging  at  the  new  Gasometer  on  North  street. 

Larcom,  John,  Beverly.  A  specimen  of  Oordiua  aquaiicus  Arom 
Beverly. 

Morgan,  B.,  Manchester.  A  specimen  of  Astrophyton  Agassizii 
ftx>m  George's  Bank. 

Morse,  £.  S.,  Salem.  Bones,  Shells,  etc.,  Arom  the  shell-heaps  at 
Goose  Island,  Casco  Bay. 

Nral,  George,  Salem.  A  Aresh  specimen  of  Blue  Heron  Arom  the 
vicinity  of  Salem. 

Packard,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Salem.  Quartemary  Fossils  Arom  Port 
Kent;  Fossils  Arom  Ausable  Chasm,  Port  Kent;  Insects  Arom  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountains,  N.  Y. ;  specimens  of  Mycetohia^  in  all  its  stages, 
and  a  collection  of  various  injurious  larvae  Arom  Salem. 

Parker,  William  B.,  Salem.    A  Fungus  Arom  New  London,  N.  H. 

Parks,  Wm.  H.,  Para,  Brazil.  A  Centipede  Arom  Para ;  one  Snake, 
several  specimens  of  Crustacea,  and  the  larva  of  a  Beetle,  Arom  Nauta, 
Amazon  River. 

Perkins,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Salem.  Eggs  and  young  of  a  Hemipterous  In- 
sect, and  wax  scales  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

Perkins,  Hon.  J.  C,  Salem.  Two  specimens  of  Helix  cellaria  from 
Salem. 

Pickman,  H.  D.,  Boston.  A  collection  of  Fossils  and  Minerals  A'om 
Hillsboro',  Albert  county,  N.  B. 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  Salem.  Insects  Arom  Burlington,  Vt. ;  a  collec- 
tion of  Fishes  and  Mollusks  Arom  Lake  Champlain,  at  Westport,  N.  Y. ; 
specimens  of  Oordius  aqucUicus  Arom  Westport;  and  Minerals  Arom 
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varioiiB  localities ;  Fishes  ftrom  a  tributary  of  the  Androscoggin  River 
at  Bethel,  Me.,  and  specimens  of  Paludina  dedaa  Arom  the  yicinity  of 
Bethel. 

Richards,  Lewis  D.,  Salem.  A  larva  of  the  Grape-vine  Moth  from 
Salem. 

Roberts,  W.  S.,  Salem.  Cells  containing  larvce  of  the  Leaf-cntting 
Bee  from  Salem. 

Sanborn,  F.  Q.,  Boston.  A  CoUaid  from  Ausable  Lake,  N.  T., 
and  three  Salamanders  from  Keene,  N.  T. 

Shepard,  H.  F.,  Salem.  A  Fish-hawk  and  a  Spotted  Sandpiper 
from  the  vicinity  of  Salem ;  Oysters  from  the  sunken  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Serapis,  and  seeds  of  the  edible  Pine  Arom  Rome ;  two  specimens 
of  Coral  from  Baker's  Island,  Pacific  Ocean. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Skin  of  Lepu$  cam- 
putrU  from  British  America ;  twenty-flve  skins  of  arctic  Birds,  and 
thirty-four  Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  American  Birds. 

Stevens,  Wiixiam  H.,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  the  Brown  Bat  from 
Salem. 

Stort,  a.  £.  Beverly.    A  specimen  of  Dragon  Fly  taken  in  Salem. 

Trask,  Amos,  Salem.    A  specimen  of  Hoary  Bat  from  Kittery,  Me. 

Verrill,  Prof.  A.  E.,  Yale  College.  Iron  Ores  ftt)m  the  Hecla 
Mine,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  JEtna  Mine,  Essex  county,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  James  L.,  Salem.  A  fresh  specimen  of  Night  Hawk  killed 
in  Salem. 

WiLLET,  H.  A  specimen  of  Asplenium  thelupteroidea  Mich.,  from 
Genesee,  N.  Y. 

TO  THE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Grover,  James,  Salem.  A  high-heeled  Shoe  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  a  Clothes  Pin  made  in  Dartmoor  Prison. 

Shepard,  H.  F.,  Salem.  Hair-pins  used  by  the  natives  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa ;  Portrait  in  oil  of  Said  Syed,  Imaum  of  Muscat,  cop- 
ied from  the  original  painted  by  Lieut.  Linch ;  a  collection  of  various 
European  Coins ;  a  Half  Cent  of  1856 ;  Relics  Arom  Herculaneum. 

Saunders,  Alonzo  C,  Haverhill.  An  Indian  Pestle  made  of  stone, 
found  In  Haverhill. 

Unknown.  A  piece  of  the  root  of  the  Tree  on  which  the  Witches 
were  hung  in  Salem. 

WnxiAMS,  Wm.  O.,  Salem.  Portfire  Case,  and  two  Portfires  taken 
at  Fort  St.  PhiUip. 
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TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
By  Donation. 

Angell,  James  B.,  University  of  Vermont.  Catalogus  Univ.,  1867, 
StOj  pamphlet. 

Appleton,  V(.  S.,  Boston.  Ancestry  of  Mary  Oliver,  by  W.  S.  Ap- 
pleton,  1  vol.  small  4to,  Cambridge,  1867. 

Butler,  B.  F.,  M.  C.  Remarks  of  G.  S.  Boutwell,  B.  F.  Butler, 
and  T.  Williams  on  the  President's  Veto,  July  19, 1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Cope,  Edward  D.,  Haverford  College,  Pa.  Report  of  Uaverford 
College,  1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Crosby,  A.  Catalogus  Coll.  Dart.,  8vo,  pamph.,  Hanover,  1867. 
Catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College,  1866-7,  8vo,  pamphlet.  Catalogue 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  New  Haven,  1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Do^-NiNO,  E.  H.  The  Methodist  Church  Property  Case,  by  R.  Sut- 
ton, 1  vol.  8vo,  Richmond,  1851.  Reid*s  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers 
of  Man,  1  vol.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1818.  Ives,  The  Trials  of  a  Mind  In 
the  progress  of  Catholicism,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1854.  Massilon^s 
Sennons,  Willett*s  ed.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1845.  Wardlaw*s  Christian 
Ethics,  1  vol.,  New  York,  1836.  Foster's  Critical  Essays,  2  vols.  12mo, 
London,  1856  (Bohn's  Standard  Library). 

Drowne,  Charles,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Annual  Register  of  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1866-67,  8vo,  pamph.,  Troy,  1867. 

Farnum,  Joseph.    40  Pamphlets. 

Haet,  Hiram  S.,  Burlington,  Vt.  Burlington  City  Directory  for 
1805-6,  1866-7,  1867-8,  3  vols.  12mo,  Burlington,  1865,  etc. 

Holmes,  John  C.    Fifteenth  Annual  Report  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners of  Detroit  for  1866,  8vo,  pamph.,  Detroit,  1867.   Annual  Re-* 
port  of  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  Detroit,  8vo,  pamph.,  1866. 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  March, 
1866.  1  vol.  8vo,  Lansing,  1866. 

HuBBERT,  James,  Montreal.  Hubbert's  Catalogue  of  the  Flowering 
Hants  and  Ferns  of  Canada,  8vo,  pamph.,  Montreal,  1867. 

Johnson,  John  G.,  Philadelphia.  A  Criticism  of  Wm.  B.  Reed's- 
Aspersion  on  the  Character  of  Dr.  B.  Rush,  8vo,  pamph.,  Philadelphia, 
1867. 

King,  H.  F.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Old  Colony  and  Newport 
Railroad,  8vo,  pamphlet.  Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Boston. 

Laxgworthy,  t.  P.,  Boston.    96  Pamphlets. 

Lord,  N.  J.    Files  of  Boston  Post,  April,  May,  and  June,  1867. 

Mann,  Horace,  Cambridge.  Enumeration  of  Hawaiian  Plants, 
by  Horace  Mann,  8vo,  pamph.,  Cambridge,  1867. 
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MoRSK,  Edward  S.  Portland  Directory,  18G3-4,  1  voL  12mo,  Port- 
land, 1863. 

MuDGE,  B.  F..  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Third  Annual  Catalogue  of 
Officers  and  Students  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  8vo, 
paniph.,  Manhattan,  1867.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Kansas,  8vo,  pamph.,  Leavenworth,  1867. 

Packard,  A.  S.,  Brunswick,  Me.  Bowdoin  in  the  War,  8vo,  pamph., 
Brunswick,  1867. 

Parsons,  Charles  W.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Rhode  Island  Registra- 
tion Reports  for  1855,  1857,  1858,  1861,  1863,  1865,  6  pamphlets,  8vo, 
Providence.  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Reports  for  1858  to  1866, 
8  pamphlets,  8vo,  Providence.  Parsons,  C.  W.,  Report  on  Medical 
Topography,  etc.,  in  Rhode  Island,  8vo,  pamph.,  Philadelphia,  1864. 
Parsons,  U.,  Sketches  of  Rhode  Island  Physicians,  8vo,  pamph.,  Provi- 
dence, 1859.  Parsons,  U.,  Indian  Names  of  places  in  Rhode  Island, 
8vo,  pamph..  Providence,  1861.  Providence  Directory  for  1865,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Providence,  1866. 

Perkins,  Henry,  Philadelphia  Revised  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee relative  to  the  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
1  vol.  8vo,  Harrisburg,  1866. 

Rice,  William,  Springfield.  Report  of  Springfield  City  Library 
Association,  8vo,  pamph.,  Springfield,  1867.  Annual  Report  of  Spring- 
field City  Library  Association,  8vo,  pamph.,  Springfield,  1867. 

Ropes,  W.  L.,  Andover.  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

SiiEAFER,  P.  W.,  Pottsville,  Pa.  Use  of  Anthracite  Coal  as  a  Fuel, 
by  W.  P.  Sheafer,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

•  SiiEpARD,  Henry  F.  Henshaw*s  Communicants*  Guide,  1  vol.  12mo, 
Baltimore,  1831.  Leslie's  Behaviour  Book,  1  vol.  12mo,  Philadelphia, 
1854.  Radicalism,  four  papers  from  Boston  Courier,  1  vol.  12mo,  Bos- 
ton, 1858.  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Ammi  Rogers,  1  vol.  12mo,  Mlddlebury, 
Vt.,  1830.*  Bennett's  Letters,  2  vols.  12mo,  London,  1812.  Girault's 
Vie  de  Washington,  1  vol.  16mo,  Philadelphia,  1849.  Marmontel's 
Moral  Tales,  1  vol.  8vo,  Manchester.  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1836.  Quincy's  Memoir  of  J.  Quincy,  Jr.,  1 
vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1825.  United  States  Tax  Bill,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston, 
1862.  23  Pamphlets.  Report  on  Light-houses,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washing- 
ton, 1852.  Message  of  President  United  States,  on  British  Recruit- 
ment, 1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1856.  Maury's  Sailing  Directions, 
3d  ed.,  1  vol.  4to,  Washington,  1851. 

Smiley,  James  V.,  Haverhill.  Haverhill  and  Bradford  Directory, 
1860-61,  1  vol,  12mo. 

Si-MNKR,  ChaijleSj  y,  S.  Senate.    Monthly  Report  of  Department 
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of  A^lcnlture,  May  and  June,  1868,  8vo,  pamph.  Navy  Register  U.  S. 
for  1867,  8vo,  pamph.,  Washington,  1867.  Lanman's  Dictionary  of 
Congress,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1866.  Acts  of  U.  S.  Congress,  sec- 
ond session  39th,  first  session  40th,  Dec.  3,  1866  to  March  80,  1867, 
8vo,  pamphlet.  Speeches  in  U.  S.  Senate  by  Chandler  and  Nye,  July 
12,  1767,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Tenney,  E.  p.,  Manchester.  Price's  Chronological  History  of 
Boscawen,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Concord,  1828.  Wllley's  Historical  Dis- 
courses at  San  Francisco,  March,  1859,  8vo,  pamph.,  San  Francisco, 
1859.  Bouton*s  Commemorative  Discourse,  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
New  Hampshire  General  Association,  Aug.  28, 1859,  8vo,  pamph..  Con- 
cord, 1859.  Williams'  **  God  timing  all  National  Changes  In  the  inter- 
ests of  his  Christ,"  8vo,  pamph.,  New  York,  1862.  *8  Miscellaneous 
Pamphlets. 

VERfiFLL,  A.  E.,  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Second  Annual  Re- 
port of  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  8vo,  pampU-,  New 
Haven,  1867. 

Waters,  Joseph  L.,  Chicago,  111.  Guide  to  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Lands,  8vo,  pamph.,  Chicago,  1867.  Statistics  Illinois  Fruit  Re- 
gion, 8vo,  pamph.,  Chicago,  1867. 

WnmiORE,  William  H.,  Boston.  Notes  on  Peter  Pelham,  8vo, 
pamph.,  Cambridge,  1867. 

WoRTHEN,  A.  H.,  Springfield,  111.  Norwood's  Report  on  Illinois 
Coals,  8vo,  pamph.,  Chicago,  1858.  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  2 
vols.  4to,  Springfield,  1866. 

By  Excuange. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.    Proceedings,  April,  1867. 

American  Bureau  of  Mines.  Memoirs  of,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  New 
York. 

American  Entomological  Society.  The  Practical  Entomolo- 
gist for  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1867.  Transactions, 
Vol.  I,  No.  1. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings,  Vol.  X,  No.  77, 
PhUadelphia,  1867. 

Boston  Society  op  Natural  History.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XI, 
slgs;  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13.  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pt.  2,  Boston, 
1867. 

Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association.  Forty-seventh  An- 
nual Report,  8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1867. 

BowDOtN  College.  Catalogus  Coll.  Bowdoln,  1867, 8vo,  pamphlet. 
Programme  of  Commencement,  etc.,  1867,  5  pamphlets.  Catalogus 
Coll.  Bowdoinensls,  8vo,  pamph.,  Brunswick,  1867. 

Chicago  Historical  Society.    Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Chlca- 
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go  Reform  School,  8vo,  pamph.,  Chicago,  1867,  The  Labor  Qaestlon, 
Extracts,  Magazine  Articles  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Labor,  8vo, 
pamph.,  Chicago,  1867.  Ninth  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Chicago,  8vo,  pamph.,  Chicago,  1867. 

Cincinnati  Mekcaxtile  Library  Association.  Thirty  -  second 
Annual  Report  for  1866,  8vo,  pamph.,  Cincinnati,  1867. 

Editors.  American  Journal  of  Conchology.  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  July,  September.  American  Mining  Index,  July, 
August,  September.  Christian  World,  July,  August,  September. 
Essex  Banner,  July,  August,  September.  Gardener's  Monthly,  July, 
August,  September.  Gloucester  Telegraph,  July,  August,  September. 
Haverhill  Gazette,  July,  August,  September.  Kansas  Farmer,  July, 
August,  September.  Lawrence  American,  July,  August,  September. 
Lynn  Reporter,'  July,  August,  September.  Printer's  Bulletin,  July, 
August,  September.  Public  Spirit,  July,  August,  September.  South 
Danveo  Wizard,  July,  August,  September.  Trtibner*s  American  and 
Oriental  Literary  Record,  July,  August,  September. 

Iowa  Historical  Society.  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  July,  1867,  8vo, 
pamphlet. 

Long  Island  Historic  Society.  The  Carver  Centenary,  May  1, 
1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge.  Annual  Report, 
1866,  8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1867. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  New  England 
Historic-Genealogical  Register,  July,  1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  for 
April  and  May,  1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Yale  College,  Corporation  of.  Obituary  Record  of  Graduates, 
July  17,  1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 


Friday,  October  4,  1867.  Field  Meeting  at  Ipswich. 
The  last  of  the  series  of  Field  Meetings  for  the  year  1867  was  held 
this  day.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance  considering  the  lateness 
of.  the  season.  The  various  factories  In  the  town  were  visited,  while 
portions  of  the  party  ascended  the  hill,  which  was  formerly  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  late  William  Oakes,  the  distinguished  botanist,  who  for 
many  years  resided  In  this  town ;  others,  who  were  Interested  in  bot- 
any and  land  snails,  took  the  Topsfleld  road ;  a  few  went  to  "  The 
Neck,**  where  some  ancient  shell-heaps  were  Inspected. 

At  half  past  one  all  the  parties  returned  from  their  jaunts,,  and  gatli- 
ered  with  their  treasures  in  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  table  was 
spread ;  and,  as  the  fresh  air  and  brisk  exercise  had  sharpened  appe- 
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tit«8,  ample  Justice  was  done  to  the  collation.  At  half  past  two  an 
adjourament  was  had  to  the  vestry  of  the  Methodist  Church,  where  a 
large  namber  of  citizens,  and  young  ladies  from  the  seminary,  Joined 
the  audience.    The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 

Vice  President  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr., 

who  explained  the  objects  of  the  society  and  briefly  recounted  its 
history.  Alluding  to  the  present  meeting,  he  said  it  was  the  first  held 
in  Ipswich  for  many  years,  though  there  were  many  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  town  relating  to  several  of  the  subjects  to  which  the 
Essex  Institute  devoted  itself. 

F.  W.  Putnam  was  elected  Secretary  |)ro  tem.t  and  announced  the 
donations  and  correspondence. 

The  chair  called  upon  the  Rev.  George  D.  Wildes,  of  Salem,  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  history  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Wildes,  after  a  facetious  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
historical  speech  at  Kittery  had  been  shortened,  remarked  upon  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  town  of  Ipswich.  Its  very  appearance,  he  said,  stamps 
.both  its  age  and  its  origin.  In  all  the  country  he  had  never  seen  any 
village  ivhich  so  much  resembles  an  English  country  town.  Its  long 
wide  English  street,  which  probably  had  its  terminus  at  the  church, 
the  style  of  the  houses,  and  everything  that  is  old,  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  a  genuine  English  hamlet.  The  names,  too,  suggest  the  same 
thing.  Besides  that  of  the  town,  which  Is  simply  borrowed  from  the 
English,  there  is  "  Pudding  street,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  lie  pro- 
tested against  the  notion  that  this  had  a  gastronomical  origin,  and 
suggested  that  it  was  once  **  Put  in  "  street,  and  invited  strangers  to 
put  in  there,  or  come  in.  But  even  if  this  theory  be  rejected,  we  can 
remember  that  one  of  the  prominent  streets  in  London  Is  called  **  Pud- 
ding Lane.**  He  advised  the  people  of  the  town,  if  they  had  not 
already  repudiated  the  name,  to  hold  on  to  it. 

On  this  hill  where  the  Congregational  church  stands,  and  on  the 
same  spot,  the  old  church  was  erected  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
town*s  history.  He  remembered  as  a  little  boy  attending  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  when  Choate,  a  na- 
tive of  the  town,  was  orator.  This  carries  us  back  almost  to  the  time 
of  the  first  English  settlement  in  New  England.  Plymouth  was 
reached  in  IG20,  Salem  in  1626,  and  Ipswich  in  1638.  In  1634  the  grant 
of  land  was  made.  Three  years  later  the  accommodations  were  so 
limited  that  a  part  of  the  town  was  set  ofi*  and  became  Rowley.  The 
speaker  alluded  to  the  curious  fact  that  towns  in  New  England  bear 
sometimes  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  for  which  they  are  named  in 
England.    He  could  not  say  how  it  is  in  the  case  of  Ipswich,  but  Bos- 
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ton  in  England  and  the  Boston  of  Massachusetts  twenty  years  ago, 
especially  School  street,  had  some  striking  points  of  resemblance,  In 
the  signs,  the  crooks  In  the  streets,  and  even  in  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

After  giving  some  examples  of  extreme  ignorance  of  local  history 
by  people  generally,  and  urging  increased  attention  to  it,  he  inquired 
how  many  were  acquainted  with  names  that  had  and  should  make 
Ipswich  famous.  No  town  of  its  size  in  the  country  has  sent  out 
more  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  various  walks  of 
life.  You  have  only  to  go  two  miles  across  the  orchards  to  find  the 
house  where  Nathan  Dane  was  born.  A  little  way  off  In  Hamilton, 
but  once  part  of  Ipswich,  stands  the  parsonage  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler, eminent  as  a  clergyman,  as  a  naturalist,  and  in  civil  and  political 
life.    The  names  are  numerous,  and  time  fails  to  go  through  the  list. 

Rev.  Mr.  Caltiiuop  being  called  upon  gave  some  Interesting  remi- 
niscences of  old  Boston,  ftom  which  his  family  sprung,  and  near  which 
he  was  bom.  He  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  old  Boston,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote  of  Massachusetts,  he  should  claim  to  be  enter- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  some  Fourth  of  July  perhaps.  He  al-» 
luded  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Boston,  saying  it  is  a  contraction  of 
St.  Botolph's  town,  being  named  from  the  famous  town  of  St.  Bo- 
toIph*s  Church,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  unequalled  in  the  world. 
Apropos  of  the  Puritans,  who  had  been  eulogized  by  Mr.  Wildes,  he 
said  that  the  Puritans  had  disfigured  the  walls  of  the  church  with 
"yellow  white  wash,"  and  they  had  been  restored,  partly  by  fUnds 
collected  in  this  State. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wassall,  of  Newburyport,  continued  In  the  same  strain. 
The  first  remembrance  he  had  of  old  Boston  was,  that,  when  he  visited 
it,  the  mother  was  Just  imitating  the  child  in  having  a  baby  show. 
Mr.  Wassall,  who  is  much  interested  in  natural  history,  especially  in 
entomology,  spoke  upon  the  differences  in  the  Insects  of  England  and 
New  England.  Many  species  are  the  same.  Some  forms  are  plenty  In 
the  one  and  rare  In  the  other.  He  gave  some  very  amusing  Instances 
of  ignorance  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  insects. 

Mr.  William  P.  Upham,  of  Salem,  presented.  In  behalf  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Palfrey,  an  autograph  letter  of  Nathan  Dane,  bearing  date 
1793.  He  alluded  briefly  to  the  fact  that  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  are  due  the  efforts  to  ft*ee  the  country  ft*om  slavery.  He 
drew  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  and  It  was  passed  as  written  by 
him.    The  results  of  that  ordinance  can  now  be  realized. 

At  the  call  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  George  D.  Piiipfkn,  of  Salem, 
explained  briefly  but  clearly  the  characteristics  of  the  flora  brought 
In.    A  Gentian  was  noticed  as  being  less  characteristic  than  any  other 
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flower  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  found.  It  reminds  one  of  the  early 
summer  flowers.  A  New  England  Aster,  which  grows  in  little  bunch- 
es as  a  wild  flower,  he  had  cultivated  and  obtained  a  composite  flower 
the  size  of  an  old  fashioned  parasol.  A  branch  of  Winter-berry, 
he  said,  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  English  holly  of  any 
plant  that  grows  in  this  climate.  The  above  are  only  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  large  number  of  specimens  were  treated. 

Mr.  E.  8.  Morse,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that  visited  the  "neck" 
and  examined  the  ancient  shell-heaps  found  there,  gave  an  account  of 
the  results  of  the  morning's  exploration.  Only  one  shell-heap  was  dug 
into.  It  was  composed  principally  of  the  common  Clam,  though  a 
few  Oysters,  Quahogs,  and  Mussels,  were  found  scattered  in  the  heap. 
The  Clam-shells  were  noticed  to  be  much  thicker  than  those  found  at 
present  on  the  flats  ftora  which  these,  ancient  ones  were  probably  col- 
lected. Bones  of  the  deer,  dog,  beaver,  cod,  and  of  birds,  were 
also  found.  Those  of  the  deer  being  the  most  abundant  of  the  Mam- 
malian bones.  Two  pointed  implements  of  bone  were  also  discovered, 
and  one  or  two  fragments  of  pottery.  Mr.  Morse  alluded  to  the  explo- 
ration of  the  shell-heaps  on  Goose  Island  in  Casco  Bay,  where  quite  a 
similar  condition  of  things  existed,  and  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
Great  Auk,  a  bird  now  extinct,  except  in  extreme  northern  localities, 
were  found  in  considerable  numbers.  In  both  localities  distinct  evi- 
dence of  flre-places  were  shown  by  the  charcoal  found  in  the  heaps, 
showing  that  the  food  was  probably  cooked  on  the  spot.*  Mr.  Morse 
then  made  some  entertaining  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which 
certain  of  the  lower  animals  eat,  illustrating  the  process  on  the 
blackboard. 

Voted,  —  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Abram  D.  Waite,  Stephen  Baker,  Wesley  K.  Bell,  Frederic 
Wilcomb,  N.  A.  Dickinson,  Rev.  L.  Dodge,  and  others,  for  their  ser- 
vices and  attentions  during  the  day ;  to  the  Selectmcn'of  the  town  for 
the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  for 
the  use  of  their  vestry  to  hold  this  meeting. 


MoNDAT,  October  7,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 
Hon.  J.  G.  Waters  in  the  chair. 
Sir  William  E.  Logan,  of  Montreal,  was  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member. 

John  Henry  Silsbee,  of  Salem ;  J.  C.  Fletcher,  Joseph  Wassail,  of 
Newburyport ;  C.  W.  Rose,  of  Marblehead ;  John  P.  Cowles,  Abram 
D.  Waitc,  of  Ipswich,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 

•For  an  arx^ouDt  of  a  more  extensive  exploration  of  the  Shellbcaps  in  Ipswich, 
and  also  of  those  of  other  localities,  see  the  article  by  Prof.  Wyman  in  the  Ameri- 
can SaturaliMt,  Vol.  I.  p.  Ml,  Jan.  1SB8. 
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Saturday,  November  2,  1867.    Special  Meetiog. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  was  called  to  take  suitable  notice  of  the  decease  of 
the  President,  Francis  Peabody,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in 
Salem,  on  Thursday  evening,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  The 
chair  having  made  a  very  appropriate  allusion  to  the  occasion  of  calling 
this  meeting  together,  proposed  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  series  of  resolutions  to  report  at  this  meeting ; 
and  Messrs.  H.  Wheatland,  J.  G.  Waters,  and  H.  F.  King  were  ap- 
pointed on  said  committee. 

Dr.  Wheatland,  of  the  committee,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which,  after  remarks  from  Messrs.  J.  G.  Waters,  T.  M.  Stimp- 
son,  F.  W.  Putnam,  the  chair,  and  others,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Besolvedy  —  Th&t  the  Essex  Institute  receives  the  tidings  of  the 
decease  of  its  President,  Francis  Pkabody,  Esquire,  with  profound 
sorrow ;  that  in  his  death  it  recognizes  the  loss,  not  only  of  Its  most 
devoted,  laborious,  and  enthusiastic  chief  officer,  but  of  a  fWend  and 
patron  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  who,  while  distinguished  for  his 
accomplishments  in  a  wide  field  of  intellectual  inquiry,  was  indefati- 
gable in  reducing  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  practical  use ;  a 
citizen  who  used  his  liberal  means  to  advance  the  welfore  of  his 
neighbors  by  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  of  profit;  a  man  whose  life  was  characterized  by  untiring 
devotion  to  those  studies  and  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  highest  and 
most  enduring  prosperity  of  any  community,  and,  in  Its  more  intimate 
and  private  relations,  was  pure  and  blameless. 

Hesolved,  —  That,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  Rooms  of  the  Institute  be  closed  to  the  public  on  Monday, 
Nov.  4,  and  that  the  members  assemble  at  this  place  on  that  day,  at 
12.30  P.  M.,  to  attend  the  fUneral  of  their  late  President. 

Resolved^ — That  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Upham  be  invited  to  prepare  a 
Eulogy  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased,  to  be  read  before 
the  members  of  the  Institute  at  such  time  as  shall  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined upon ;  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  be  invited  to 
participate  In  the  exercises  of  that  occasion. 

Ji€8olvedy  —  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  the  Institute  hereby  tenders  its  sln- 
cerest  sympathy  and  condolence ;  and  that  a  copy  be  also  forwarded 
to  George  Peabody,  Esquire,  of  London,  who  so  much  relied  upon  the 
deceased  for  the  wise  management  of  his  large  donation  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  useftil  knowledge  In  the  County  of  Essex,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  deceased  the  warmest  feelings  of  kindred  and 
IVlendshlp  existed. 
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Wednesday,  Novkmber  18,  1867.    Quarterly  Meeting. 
Jambs  Kimball  in  the  chair. 

Committees  were  appointed  for  holding  meetings  on  each  Monday 
evening  daring  the  ensuing  winter ;  also  such  microscopic  meetings 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Frank  W.  Miller,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member. 

W.  W.  Bichards,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  November  18,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  from,  —  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Boston  (Aug.  7) ;  E.  Hall,  Athens,  III. ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  jr.,  Phila- 
delphia; R.  S.  Rantoul,  Salem  (Aug.  23);  S.  Jillson,  Hudson;  C.J. 
Kaynard.  Newtonvllle  (Aug.  25) ;  E.  N.  Walton,  Salcui  (Aug.  26) ; 
Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Saltonstall,  Boston ;  B.  W. 
M'Lain,  Boot,  Ind.  (Aug.  28);  D.  Appletou  &  Co.,  New  York;  Prof. 
J.  Wyman,  Cambridge;  John  C.  Gray,  Boston;  E.  N.  Walton,  Salem 
(Aug.  29) ;  Rev.  James  Hubbcrt,  Kingston,  C.  W.  (Aug.  30) ;  Dr.  Wm. 
SthDpsou,  Sec.  Chicago  Acad,  of  Sciences;  I.  P.  Langworthy,  Boston 
(Aug.  31);  Museum  of  Anthiuarles  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  (Sept.  1); 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Sept.  4) ;  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Manchester,  Manchester ;  S.  H.  Scudder,  Sec.  Boston  Society 
Natural  Hlstorj';  Richard  Eddy,  Llbr.  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Sept.  5) ;  C.  C.  Beaman,  Cambridge  (Sept.  9) ;  Rev.  James 
Hubbert,  Montreal ;  Prof.  L.  W.  Bailey,  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton,  N.  B.  (Sept.  10) ;  Royal  Institution  of  London 
(Sept.  11);  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  W.  G.  Binney, Burlington, 
X.  J.;  S.  Jillson,  Hudson;  A.  Hyatt,  Keesville,  N.  Y. ;  S.  R.  Carter, 
Parli  Hill,  Me. ;  I.  P.  Langworthy,  Boston  (Sept.  13) ;  T.  S.  Peace, 
Manchester,  England  (Sept.  16);  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society,  Leeds;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  College;  I.  P.  Langworthy, 
Boston;  G.  W.  Pease,  Salem  (Sept.  17)  ;  P.  R.  Uhler,  Baltimore  (Sept. 
18);  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Prof.  Richard  Owen, 
New  Hartnony,  Ind. ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  (Sept.  ID) ; 
Moses  W.  Putnam,  Haverhill  (Sept.  20) ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Yale  Col- 
lege (Sept.  22) ;  S.  P.  Fowler,  Danvers ;  Joseph  Banvard,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  (Sept.  27) ;  S.  R.  Carter,  Paris  Hill,  Me. ;  Prof.  A.  E.  VerrlU, 
Yale  College ;  Curator  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta ;  E.  O.  Hovey, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (Sept.  28);  Charles  A.  Houghton,  Holllstou;  H. 
F.  Bttssett,  Waterbury,  Ct.  (Sept.  30) ;  J.  K.  Wiggln,  Boston  (Oct.  1)  ; 
Prof.  L.  W.  Bailey,  University  of  New  Brunswick;  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  (Oct.  2)  ;  P.  A.  McMoore,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. ;  N.  E.  At- 
wood,  Proviiicetown  (Oct.  3);  Otis  Fuller,  Boston;  A.  B.  Garber, 
Easton,  Pa.;  G.  D.  Smith,  Boston;  Thomas  A.  Dickinson,  Lewiston, 
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Me. ;  Prof.  S.  Tenney,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. ;  Moses  W.  PatDam,  Ha- 
verhill (Oct.  6) ;  A.  U.  Curtiss,  Liberty,  Va. ;  Prof.  J.  Lovering,  Cam- 
bridge ;  G.  D.  Phlppen,  Salem  (Oct.  7) ;  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  Lunen- 
burg, Mass.  (Oct.  8) ;  John  H.  SUsbee,  Salem  (Oct.  9) ;  J.  P.  Cowles, 
Ipswich  (Oct.  10) ;  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York ;  A.  Hyatt, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  11);  W.  E.  Merriman,  President  Rlpon  Col- 
lege, Rlpon,  Wis. ;  A.  H.  Curtiss,  Liberty,  Va.  (Oct.  12) ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Ab- 
bott, Trenton,  N.  J.  (Oct.  IS);  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me.;  Geo. 
A.  Pope,  Baltimore,  Md.  (Oct.  14) ;  G.  W.  Smith,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 
Charles  Reed,  Librarian  Vt.  State  Library,  Montpeller,  Vt.  (Oct.  15) ; 
Dr.  B.  Plckman,  Boston;  J.  Wassail,  Newburyport  (Oct.  17);  R. 
Brookhouse,  Salem  (Oct.  18) ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  U.  8.  A.,  Fort  Monroe, 
Va. ;  A.  Hyatt,  Rochester  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  L.  W.  Bailey,  Frederlcton,  N. 
B. ;  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago,  HI. ;  George  A.  Pope,  Balti- 
more, Md.  rOct.  19) ;  Prof.  Richard  Owen,  Bloomlngton,  Ind. ;  Samuel 
L.  Ward,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston ;  Surgeon-General's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Oct.  21) ;  S.  Jill- 
son,  Hudson ;  H.  F.  Bassett,  Waterbury,  Ct. ;  R.  M.  Chlpman,  East 
Granby,  Ct. ;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me. ;  A.  Hyatt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
(Oct.  24);  W.  S.  Clark,  President  Mass.  Agricultural  CoUege;  C.  C. 
Hitchcock,  Ware ;  Henry  O'Reilly,  New  York  (Oct.  26) ;  Joseph  Ban- 
vard,  Paterson,  N.  J.  (Oct.  28) ;  Naturwlssenschaftllcher-Vereln  zu  Bre- 
men (Oct.  29) ;  A.  C.  Hoyt,  Boston  (Oct.  30) ;  L.  W.  Schmidt,  New 
York;  C.  J.  Maynard,  NewtonvlUe;  R.  H.  Seeley,  Haverhill  (Nov.  1); 
E.  T.  Cresson,  Sec.  Am.  Entomological  Soc'y ;  S.  H.  Scudder,  Sec.  Bos- 
ton Society  Nat.  Hist. ;  A.  P.  Garber,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Prof.  A.  Gray, 
Cambridge  (Nov.  2);  Trtibner  &  Co.,  London;  P.  R.  Uhler,  Peabody 
Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.  (Nov.  7);  A.  O.  Dobbear,  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
Cleveland  Abbe,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  (Nov.  8) ;  W.  H.  Dall,  St. 
Michaels,  R.  Am. ;  Henry  Gillman,  Detroit,  Mich.  (Nov.  11) ;  Chas. 
H.  Nauman,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  jr.,  PhiUidelphla,  Pa. ; 
C.  Fred.  Hartt,  New  York;  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  Cazenovla, N.  Y.  (Nov, 
12) ;   Horace  Mann,  Cambridge  (Nov.  14). 

F.  W.  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  the  explorations  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  to  examine  the  Indian  shell-banks  at  Goose  Isliuid 
In  Casco  Bay,  and  at  Ipswich.  Many  relics  were  found  of  great  In- 
terest to  the  archaeologist.  An  appeal  was  made  to  members  of  the 
Institute  and  others  who  may  discover  Indian  relics,  such  as  arrow- 
heads, axes,  gouges,  etc.,  which  are  occasionally  ploughed  up  In  our 
fields,  to  forward  them  to  the  Institute.  He  also  requested  that  In- 
formation of  the  discovery  of  any  Indian's  grave  be  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tute, that  It  might  be  properly  examined  and  a  description  of  the  same, 
with  all  the  accompanying  circumstances,  be  made  and  deposited  In 
the  archives. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 

William  H.  Little,  of  South  Danvers,  and  James  P.  Boyce,  of  Lynn, 
were  elected  Resident  Members. 
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Monday,  November  25,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodeix  In  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  ftrom,  —  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Oct.  23) ;  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
Trustees  of  the  Phillips  Academy,  Andover  (Nov.  19) ;  Rev.  James 
Hubbert,  Montreal,  Canada;  C.  C.  Hitchcock,  Ware  (Nov.  21);  A.  P. 
Garber,  Columbia,  Pa. ;  Henry  Davis,  Decorah,  Iowa  (Nov.  22) ;  How- 
ard Challen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Bos- 
ton (Nov.  23) ;  W.  W.  Richards,  Salem ;  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore 
(Nov.  26). 

*  Charles  W.  Felt  presented  several  specimens  of  typography  of  beau- 
tiful execution,  and  made  a  few  remarks  thereon, 

Alpheus  Hyatt  spoke  upon  the  affinities  of  the  Beatricea,  a  strange 
fossil  from  the  island  of  Antlcostl,  which  had  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  a  tree.  But  he  showed,  that  although  previously  described  as  such 
by  Mr.  Billings,  Paleontologist  of  the  Canada  Geological  Survey,  It 
was  not  a  plant,  but  a  moUuscan  shell  belonging  to  the  class  Cephalo- 
poda. It  possessed  the  composite  character  of  many  of  the  most  an- 
cient fossils,  and  combined  in  Its  organization  features  which  were 
common  to  several  other  types.  Although  fossil,  the  cast  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  Inhabited  one  end  of  the  gigantic  conical  shell,  often 
twenty-flve  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  thirteen  inches  diameter,  was  well 
preserved,  and  the  form  of  the  arms  might  be  traced  on  the  core. 

£.  S.  Morse  then  traced  the  gradual  development  of  a  head  among 
the  moUusks,  and  showed  how  it  was  first  formed  among  snails,  but 
capable  of  being  withdrawn  within  the  shell,  then  fUlly  formed  among 
Cephalopods,  but  Incapable  of  being  withdrawn,  except  among  these 
lowest  fossil  forms,  where  It  was  probably  permanently- held  within 
the  shell. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  exhibited  drawings  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton 
of  a  new  and  very  interesting  ChironomuSy  the  larva  of  which  live  upon 
the  floating  fk*agments  of  eel-grass  in  the  harbor.  But  very  few  of 
the  larvfe  of  Diptera  are  known  to  inhabit  salt  water.  This  larva, 
although  so  situated  and  exposed  to  frequent  submergence,  Is  pro- 
vided with  air-vessels,  which  show  that  It  must  breathe  in  the  air  and 
not  in  the  water.  It  is  very  active  in  its  habits,  feeding  on  refUse 
matter,  and  probably  on  the  worms  which  also  construct  their  cases 
on  the  surface  of  the  grass.  The  larva  transforms  In  autumn,  and  ap- 
pears during  the  month  of  November. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 

Theodore  Brown,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 
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Monday,  December  2,  1867.    Begular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  In  tiie  chair. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Goodell,  jr.,  read  a  piq^er  on  the  Progress  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic in  New  England  IVom  its  eaiiiest  settlement  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

The  history  of  Puritan  psalmody  begins  with  the  Reformation,  when 
the  great  innovators  of  doctrines  and  disciplines  Invaded  the  choirs 
as  they  had  the  altars,  and  divided  the  services  of  both  between  the 
preacher  and  the  congregation. 

The  reformed  music,  though  much  derided  by  the  cathedral  priests, 
is  now  universally  praised  by  competent  critics  for  its  sublimity  and 
peculiar  fitness.  A  recent  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
has  declared,  In  a  critical  review  of  music,  that  "the  pure  sacred 
strains  "  such  as  the  "  old  Hundredth  psalm,"  and  the  tunes  "  London,** 
**  Windsor,*'  etc.,  and  those  made  in  imitation  of  them,  "  are  alone 
worthy  of  study.'* 

The  work  of  the  Reformation  was  greatly  aided  by  them,  and  these 
were  the  tunes  with  which  our  Puritan  fathers  were  familiar,  and 
which  they  brought  with  them  to  these  shores  as  among  their  most 
sacred  treasures. 

A  copy  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft's  collection  of  tunes  dated  1621,  con- 
taining the  autograph  of  Gov.  Endlcott,  and  now  In  the  Mass.  Histor- 
cal  Society's  Library,  was  next  described  as  a  work  showing  a  very 
thorough  and  correct  knowledge  of  musical  science  on  the  part  of  the 
composers,  as  well  as  of  the  singers  who  used  It ;  and  the  use  of  this 
book,  several  copies  of  which  are  still  preserved  In  old  libraries  In 
New  England,  as  well  as  many  other  facts,  were  adduced  to  show  that 
the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England  were  good  musicians ;  and  the 
Puritans  of  England  were  also  shown  to  be  proficients  In  music,  not- 
withstanding the  modem  opinion  to  the  contrary.  But  the  second 
and  third  generations  In  New  England  lost  much  of  what  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  knew,  Including  the  use  of  Instruments  with  which 
many  of  the  first  settlers  were  familiar,  but  which  had  become  so 
neglected  In  1673,  that  the  Commissioners  for  Plantations  reported  that 
there  were  then  "  no  musicians  by  trade  "  In  the  whole  colony. 

Music  In  the  New  England  congregations  was  entirely  vocal  flrom 
the  first.  At  Salem,  Alnsworth's  psalms  were  used  until  1667,  and 
In  Plymouth  until  1692.  These  were  provided  with  tunes  printed  to 
accompany  the  verses,  so  that  It  was  not  necessary  to  line  out  the 
psalm  In  these  places,  as  had  been  the  custom  In  other  places 
where  the  Bay  Psalm  book  (without  music)  was  used.  Alnsworth's  ' 
version  contained  forty-four  tunes. 
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The  "lining**  or  "  deaconing  off**  the  verse  was  an  obvious  impedi- 
ment to  perfect  melody.  And  though  strongly  defended  by  many  of 
the  clergy,  was  probably  one  of  the  (*auses  that  led  to  the  rise  of  a 
body  of  anti-psalmists  between  1640-1660. 

Music  gradually  grew  worse ;  the  number  of  tunes  used  in  public 
worship  was  reduced  to  thirteen,  and,  in  most  congregations,  no  more 
than  three  or  four  of  these  were  ever  attempted  to  be  sung.  The 
hjnm  was  lined  and  then  sung  by  rote,  as  it  was  called,  the  whole  con- 
gregation joining,  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  rhythm,  melody,  or 
dynamics,  and  with  no  knowledge  of,  or  attempts  at  harmony.  The 
confusion  that  ensued  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and  is  described 
bj  a  contemporary,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walter,  as  sounding  "  like  five 
hundred  different  tunes  roared  out  at  the  same  time.** 

The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Province  Charter  (1692)  or  of  the  rev- 
olution of  1688  was  described  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  music,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  things  enumerated.  The  first  music  printed  in 
New  England  appeared  about  1690,  and  within  about  thirty  years 
thereafter  a  successful  attempt  was  simultaneously  made  to  Introduce 
"regular  singing**  or  singing  by  note  instead  of  the  loose  and  incor- 
rect role  singing  wiiich  had  prevailed.  The  action  of  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  was  narrated  at  considerable  length. 

In  1710,  the  first  mention  of  the  use  of  organs  in  New  England  ap- 
pears. The  unpublished  diary  of  Rev.  Joseph  Green  of  Danvers,  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the  Institute,  contains  the  following 
entry  under  date  of  May  29,  1711:  "I  was  at  Mn  Thomas  Brattle's 
heard  yc  organs  and  saw  strange  things  in  a  microscope.**  And  in 
1713,  an  organ  was  imported  for  King*8  Chapel  In  Boston,  which  lay 
Kven  months  in  the  porch  before  it  was  set  up  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lic clamor  against  it. 

In  1743,  the  first  organ  was  set  up  In  Salem,  in  St.  Peter*s  Church ; 
and  in  1745,  Edward  Bromfleld,  of  Boston,  nearly  completed  the  first 
American-made  organ,  which  was  declared  a  very  fine  instrument  of 
1:200  pipes  and  two  banks  of  keys.  And  the  first  organ  used  outside 
Episcopal  churches  was  set  up  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1770. 

Competent  musicians  began  to  arrive  here,  and  to  spring  up  among 
the  population,  and  music  books  and  books  of  musical  instruction  were 
published  here,  —the  first  by  Rev.  John  Tufts,  of  Xewbury,  in  1712. 

Details  of  the  struggle  to  introduce  regular  singing  were  given,  and 
also  an  account  of  the  early  engravers  of  music. 

The  American  Revolution  was  next  asserted  to  be  another  epoch  in 
more  respects  than  one ;  and,  as  it  approached,  a  movement  led  by 
Bev.  Lemuel  Hedge,  of  Warwick,  Mass.,  was  made  to  abolish  the 
'* lining  out**  process  which  had  generally  prevailed  up  to  that  time. 
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This  movement  was,  also.,  auccessftil,  fmd  was  one  of  the  resolts  of 
the  previous  movement  in  flavor  of  regular  singing. 

At  this  period,  also,  William  Billings,  of  Boston,  of  whom  an  ao 
count  was  given,  began  to  compose  original  and  peculiar  music,  which« 
for  a  long  time,  ei\joyed  unbounded  popularity.  His  Itigues,  although 
inferior  music,  were  described  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  as 
being  marks  of  progress  flrom  the  previous  condition  of  music  here. 
He  improved  the  system  of  singing  schools  started  In  1720  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Symmes,  of  Bradford,  introduced  instrumental  music,  and 
created  a  popular  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  music  generally. 

Fugue  music  has  been  often  described  as  of-  American  origin,  and 
has  been  severely  criticized  and  derided  on  that  account ;  but  it  was, 
in  flact,  introduced  into  England  Arom  Italy  as  early  as  towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  has  its  uses  in  musical  composition,  and 
has  been  applied  with  great  effect  by  almost  all  great  composers.  But 
Billings's  style  and  his  use  of  fUgues  was  entirely  unfitted  to  devo- 
tional themes. 

The  state  of  music,  though  improved  ftom  former  times  was  low  in- 
deed in  New  England  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  England,  it  was,  relatively,  lower  still.  Since  Billings's 
day  its  course,  here,  has  been  steadily  upward. 

From  1760  to  1780,  seats  began  to  be  set  apart  for  select  choirs,  and 
instrumental  music  began  to  be  introduced.  Music,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  began  to  improve.  Accounts  were  given  of  the 
individuals  and  societies  prominent  in  this  work  of  reform,  beginning 
with  the  Essex  Musical  Association  of  1797,  and  its  sister  society  in 
Middlesex. 

The  struggle  that  ensued  between  the  old-fashioned  fUguists  and 
the  **01d  Hundred"  singers  (as  they  were  called)  of  the  New  School 
was  depicted. 

Instruments  were  generally  introduced  in  the  following  order :  first, 
the  pitch-pipe ;  second,  the  tuning-fork,  or  the  brass  reed ;  and  third, 
the  violoncello,  which  was  followed  by  the  flute,  hautboy,  clarionet, 
bassoon,  and  violin ;  and,  flnally,  the  majestic  organ,  which,  though  in- 
troduced here  before  the  Revolution  as  previously  stated,  was  never 
used  west  of  the  Alleghanles  until  1837. 

Finally,  the  productions  of  our  native  composers  were  briefly  com- 
mented on,  and  the  fact  noticed  that  ftrom  Salem  had  gone  forth  the 
beautlftil  and  familiar  tunes  of  **  Supplication,"  "Merton/'  and  ♦*  Fed- 
eral street." 

The  paper  closed  with  an  appeal  for  the  revival  of  Congregational 
singing,  which  it  was  declared  the  direction  of  musical  progress  and 
the  present  state  of  musical  taste  and  tducatlou  indicated,  a^  the  next 
great  movement  in  this  line. 
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Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

George  H.  Vibert,  of  Rockport;  Francis  A.  Langmaid,  of  Salem, 
were  elected  Resident  Members.  Henry  Davis,  of  McGregor,  Iowa, 
was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member. 


MomoAT,  Decembbb  9,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodbll  in  the  chair. 
The  chairman  alluded  to  the  arrangements  for  a  meeting  on  every 
Monday  night  during  the  winter. 

Letters  were  read  IVom,  —  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  Columbia  College 
(Nov.  25) ;  John  C.  Wetmore,  Essex,  Mass. ;  Howard  Challen,  Phila- 
delphia; Dr.  E.  DifTenbaugh,  Philadelphia;  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Phil- 
adelphia (Nov.  27) ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Foote,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  A.  L.  Babcock,  Sherbom,  Mass.  ( Nov.  29) ;  Dr.  I.  P.  Trim- 
ble, State  Entomologist  of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  New  England 
Glass  Co.,  Boston  (Nov.  30);  M.  C.  Cooke,  Secretary  Quekett  Micro- 
scopical Club,  London  (Dec.  1);  Dr.  E.  W.  Hubbard,  Tottenville, 
Staten  Island;  Robert  Howell,  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  R.  Carter, 
Paris  HUl,  Me. ;  Prof.  Alex.  WincheU,  University  of  Michigan  (Dec. 
4) ;  Prof.  J.  S.  Newbury,  Columbia  College ;  Prof.  S.  Tenney,  Vassar 
College  (Dec.  5) ;  H.  Willey,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (Dec.  6) ;  Prof.  S. 
F.  Baird,  Smithsonian  Institution  (Dec.  7). 

Mr.  Putnam  read  by  title  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  H. 
Willey,  of  New  Bedford. 

AMERICAN  LICHENOGRAPHY. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  sketch  to  give  a  brief  account  of  such  works 
on  the  subject  of  Lichens  published  in  this  country  as  have  fttllen  un- 
der the  writer's  observation.  The  study  of  this  branch  of  botany, 
interesting  as  it  is,  is  confined  to  a  few,  who  labor  under  great  disad- 
vantages, Arom  the  scattered  nature  of  what  has  been  published  by 
our  own  writers,  and  the  absence  of  a  complete  American  X^ichenog- 
raphy,  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  based  on 
the  modem  views  of  the  science.  Several  interesting  local  catalogues 
have,  however,  been  published,  and  Professor  Tuckerman's  valuable 
Synopsis,  published  in  1848,  gave  a  fUll  and  accurate  view  of  the 
Lichen  flora  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  so  far  as  known  at 
that  time.  But  very  much  has  been  discovered  since  then,  and  the 
use  of  the  microscope  has  imparted  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  sci- 
ence, A  fresh  impulse  would  doubtless  be  given  to  the  study,  and 
many  botanists  would  engage  in  the  investigation  of  the  Lichen  flora 
of  our  conntry,  so  vast,  and  as  yet  so  imperfectly  explored,  could  they 
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have  the  assistance  of  such  a  work.  The  want,  we  hope,  will  not  long 
remain  nnsupplied. 

AcHARius,  the  father  of  Lichenology,  as  he  has  been  styled,  pub- 
lished nnmerons  American  Lichens  in  his  Lichenographia  Univenalis, 
Gottingen,  1810 ;  and  Synopsis  Lichenum,  Lnnd,  1814.  Swartz,  in  hts 
Lichenes  Americani,  Norimberg,  1811,  one  number  only  of  which  was 
published,  gave  an  account  of  twenty-flve  American  species,  mostly 
from  the  West  Indies.  He  mentions  two  New  England  species.  Par- 
melia  colpodes  and  P.  congruens,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  is  un- 
known to  our  Lichenists,  and  the  plant  described  is  probably  only  a 
form  of  some  other  plant. 

The  Flora  Virginica  of  Gronovius,  Ley  den,  1739,  in  which  the  plants 
collected  by  Clayton  are  described,  mentions  a  few  Lichens.  But  to 
come  to  American  publications. 

The  Index  Florae  LancastriensiSj  by  Muhlenburg,  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia, 
1793,  contains  a  list  of  thirty  Lichens,  concluding  with  the  remark, 
**  et  alii  multi  novi"  All  these  were  probably  included  in  his  Catalo- 
gue Flantarum  Americce  Septentrionalis,  Philadelphia,  1818.  He  gives 
the  name  of  184  species,  arranged  according  to  the  Acharlan  System, 
eighteen  of  which  are  noted  as  new.  There  are  no  descriptions  of 
the  plants,  but  according  to  Professor  Tuckerman  in  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Natural  History,  they  are  described  in  the  sixth  edition 
of  Eaton's  Manual,  1833,  a  work  which  the  present  writer  has  not 
seen. 

Professor  Torrby,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  spontaneously 
within  Thirty  Miles  of  the  City  of  New  York^  Albany,  1819,  enumerates 
sixty  species  of  Lichens,  and  gives  their  stations.  There  are  no  new 
species  in  his  list. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  VI,  p.  106,  Professor  Tor- 
rby describes,  under  the  name  of  Usnea  fasciata,  the  plant  called  in 
Tuckerman's  Synopsis,  U.  sphacelata  R.  Br.,  and  since,  U,  auranUaco- 
atra  Jacq. 

The  next  publication  is  Halsey's  Synopsis  of  the  Lichens  near  New 
York,  published  in  1823  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History.  This  Is  a  valuable  catalogue,  enumerating  176  spe- 
cies, with  their  stations,  and  giving  brief  descriptions,  with  colored 
figures  of  four  species.  Nine  are  new,  of  which  descriptions  are  fur- 
nished by  Schweinitz.  Halsey  alludes  to  a  promised  work  on  Lichens 
by  Schweinitz,  but  this  was  never  given  to  the  public. 

The  Catalogue  of  Animals  and  Plants  of  Massachusetts,  in  Professor 
Hitchcock's  Report  on  the  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zodlogy  of  that 
State,  was  published  separately  at  Amherst  in  1835.  It  gives  116  Lich- 
ens as  occurring  in  Massachusetts. 
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In  NuTTALL*8  CatalogQC  of  Plants  collected  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
Wyeth,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  Vol.  VII,  a  new 
lichen  is  described  under  the  name  of  Borrera  Columbiana,  which  he 
remarks  resembles  Lichen  vulpinus  Linn.,  found  on  the  Columbia 
River.  It  is  also  noticed  in  Tuckerman's  Enumeration,  1845  (under 
Parmelia),  but  not  since. 

Hooker's  Flora  Boreali-Americana,  London,  1840,  though  not  pub- 
lished In  this  country,  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  giving,  according 
to  Professor  Tuckerman,  "besides  a  general  survey  of  the  Lichens 
of  that  region,  and  descriptions  of  new  species,  many  remarks  illus- 
trative of  the  economy  and  the  uses  of  these  plants.-.  .  .  The  part 
which  includes  the  Lichens  Is  as  valuable  to  the  student  of  these 
plants  In  this  country  as  in  England." 

We  come  now  to  the  writings  of  the  distinguished  botanist,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  In  this  country  to  advance  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lichens,  and  ftrom  whom  we  have  still  much  to  expect, 
Professor  Edward  Tuckerman,  of  Amherst.  In  1835,  he  read  before 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  An  Enumeration  of  some  Lichens 
of  North  America,  published  In  Vol.  II.  of  its  Proceedings.  Three  far- 
ther enumerations  were  published  in  Vols.  III.  and  V.  of  the  same 
work,  from  1843  to  1847.  In  the  last,  the  whole  number  of  known 
North  American  Lichens  Is  stated  to  be  165.  These  papers  derive 
great  interest  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  first  special  notices 
of  the  alpine  Lichen  Flora  of  the  mountains  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  In  the  last  he  remarks  that  **  127  species  and  four  perma- 
nent varieties  have  been  enumerated,  and  their  stations  given ;  of 
wBich  fifty  were  not  previously  included  in  the  United  States  Flora." 
He  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
Lichens  up  to  that  period,  as  developed  in  the  writings  of  Linnseus, 
Acharius,  Fries,  and  others,  mentioning  also  the  catalogues  of  Muh- 
lenburg,  Torrey,  Halsey,  and  Hitchcock,  above  noticed,  and  concludes 
with  some  remarks  on  the  uses  of  Lichens.  Professor  Tuckerman's 
remarks  on  the  various  plants  he  notices  are  ftill  of  Interest,  and 
marked  by  that  caution  and  discrimination  which  characterize  the  ac- 
curate observer  and  the  philosophical  mind,  and  which  he  has  so  ably 
manifested  In  his  later  and  more  difficult  and  profound  studies. 

In  Observations  on  some  interesting  Plants  of  New  England,  published 
In  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  In  1843,  Professor  Tuckerman 
mentions  two  Lichens,  Cetraria  Tuckermanii  (which,  however,  has  not 
held  Its  place  as  a  distinct  species),  and  Solorina  soMata,  This  last 
has  not  been  published  as  occurring  In  New  England,  but  the  present 
writer  has  found  It  In  Plttsfleld. 

In  1846,  appeared  An  Enumeration  of  North  American  Lichens,  by 
Professor  Tuckerman,  published  at  Cambridge.  This  little  work  con- 
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tains  an  Essay  on  the  Natural  Systems  of  Oken,  Fries,  and  Endllcher, 
followed  by  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Stmcture  and  General  History 
of  Lichens,  and  an  Enumeration  of  North  American  Lichens,  arranged 
according  to  the  Friesian  system,  giving  the  generic  characters,  bnt  no 
descriptions  of  the  species.  The  list  contains  288  species,  but  the  au- 
thor remarks  that  it  is  incomplete. 

His  yaluable  Synopsis  of  the  Lichens  of  New  England^  the  other  North- 
ern States,  and  British  Americay  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1848. 
It  was  and  remains  as  yet  the  only  fdU  enumeration,  with  descriptions, 
of  North  American  Lichens,  but  is  partially  supplemented  in  writings 
subsequently  to  be  noticed.  Its  great  value  lies  in  the  excellent  de- 
scriptions firom  Fries,  on  whose  system  it  is  based,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  which  the  author  still  adheres.  It  enumerates  and 
describes  295  species,  of  which  about  twenty  are  here  first  described. 

Lea's  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  1849,  gives 
a  list  of  fifty-three  species  of  Lichens,  arranged  by  Professor  Tucker- 
man.  Aga8Siz*s  Lake  Superior,  published  in  1850,  contains  a  List  of 
Lichens  collected  in  that  region,  including  seventy-one  species,  also 
arranged  by  Professor  Tuckerman. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1858  and  1859,  contains  two 
Supplements  to  the  Enumeration  of  North  American  Lichens,  of  the  same 
author.  Sixty-six  species,  mostly  new,  flrom  the  Pacific  coast,  Cuba, 
the  Southern  States,  and  New  England,  are  mentioned  and  described. 
In  the  latter  of  these  the  spore-character  is  for  the  first  time  noticed. 
In  1860,  he  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Science  and  Arts  (Boston),  Vol.  V,  Observations  on  North  American 
and  other  Lichens,  giving  a  review  of  the  genera  Physcia  and  Pyxine. 
These  observations  were  continued  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  same 
work,  published  in  1862  and  1864.  In  them  the  author  shows  that  he 
had  ftilly  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  science,  which  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  microscope  to  the  study  of  the  internal  structure,  and  the 
development  of  the  spores  of  Lichens,  had  assumed  an  entirely  new 
aspect  since  the  era  of  the  older  Lichenists,  who  studied  and  wrote 
wlthhout  the  aid  of  that  instrument,  now  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  make  any  certain  progress  in  Lichenology,  and  which,  while  it 
opens  new  difiiculties,  adds  greatly  to  the  fascinating  interest  of  the 
study.  The  last  two  of  these  papers  are  mostly  occupied  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  Lichens  collected  in  Cuba  by  Mr.  Wright,  though  quite  a 
number  of  New  England  and  other  continental  plants  are  mentioned 
and  described  for  the  first  time. 

Professor  Tuckerman  also  described  the  Lichens  brought  home  by 
the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  published  in  1861,  and  accompanied 
by  admirable  drawings  of  new  species.  The  number  of  species  men- 
tioned is  104,  of  which  four  are  new. 
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The  next  work  of  this  anthor  is  The  Lichens  of  California^  Oregon^ 
and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  so  far  as  yet  known.  Amherst,  1866.  The 
object  of  this  work  is,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  to  show  at  the 
beginning  of  careftQ  exploration,  exactly  what  is  known  of  the  Lichen 
Flora  of  the  west  coast  south  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  of  the  great 
western  system  of  mountains  within  the  same  range  of  latitude."  He 
also  alludes  briefly  to  his  present  views  of  system,  which  will  be  more 
Itilly  developed  in  a  work  on  The  (Genera  of  North  American  Lichensy  in 
course  of  preparation,  the  appearance  of  which,  we  trust,  will  not  long 
be  deferred.  TWs  catalogue  enumerates  184  species,  of  which  about 
eighteen  are  new.  An  appendix  gives  descriptions  of  nine  other  new 
species,  four  of  which  are  from  New  England. 

Following  this  is  Tfie  Lichens  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy  of  Science  and  Arts,  1867,  com- 
prising the  Lichens  collected  by  Mr.  Mann,  together  with  those 
previously  known.  It  contains  130  species,  of  which  seven  are 
new. 

The  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  North  Carolina,  Part 
III,  Botany,  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  D.  D.,  Raleigh,  1867,  contains  a  list 
of  217  lichens  of  that  State,  with  brief  indications  of  their  stations. 
A  note  from  the  author  says :  '*  The  list  was  arranged  by  Professor 
Tuckerman  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  His  present  views  are 
di/rerent.**  Professor  Tuckerman  desires  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
declines  to  acknowledge  it,  being  made  up  of  an  old  list,  with  changes 
and  additions  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  see. 

In  a  paper  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  April,  1868,  Professor 
TucKBBMAN  discusses  the  question.  Can  Lichens  be  identified  by  chem- 
ical tests  ?  and  expresses  himself  inclined  to  the  negative  opinion. 

To  complete  the  record  of  Professor  Tuckerman's  labors,  we  have 
to  mention  Lichenes  Americce  Septentrionalis  exsiccati,  Cambridge,  1847 
-1855,  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  about  150  species  of  North 
American  Lichens,  and  Caroli  Wright  Lichenes  Insulce  Cuba:  curante 
E.  Tuckerman,  Boston,  1864,  a  collection  of  the  Lichens  of  Cuba,  which, 
as  we  have  above  mentioned,  are  described  in  the  Observations. 

Olney's  Catalogue  ofBhode  Island  Plants,  published  in  Vol.  I.  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Providence  Franklin  Society,  Providence,  1846, 
contains  a  short  and  incomplete  list  Of  Lichens,  comprising  twenty- 
four  species.  Among  them  are  Calicium  tympanellum  Ach.,  and  Bor- 
rera  cUiaris  Ach. ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  plants  thus  named 
were  genuine  specimens. 

Darunqton's  Flora  Cestrica,  third  edition,  Philadelphia,  1868,  con- 
tains a  list  of  Lichens  of  Chester  county,  arranged  by  Dr.  Mlchener, 
with  descriptions  condensed  from  Tuckerman's  Syiiopsls.  It  enume- 
rates 105  species,  of  which  the  author  says :  '*  About  twenty  were  never 
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before  pablished  in  this  country,  one  half  of  which  are  entirely 
new." 

The  Journal  of  the  Essex  Co.  Natural  History  Society,  Vol.  I,  No.  2, 
1839,  at  page  96,  contains  a  notice  of  Cladonia  uncialiSf  var.  reticulata 
(the  C  ^oryi  of  Tuckerman's  Synopsis),  by  John  L.  Russell,  with 
notices  of  six  other  New  England  Lichens.  The  same  plant  is  farther 
noticed  in  No.  3  of  the  same  Journal,  at  page  125,  together  with  C. 
gracilis,  var.  elongata. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  the  following  notices  of 
Lichens,  all  by  Mr.  Russell : 

Vol.  I,  p.  15,  mention  of  some  lichens  occurring  in  Brattleborough 
and  on  Mansfield  Mountain,  Yt.  Among  them  are  Parmelia  ostreata 
Fr.,  Coniocybe  furfuracea  Ach.,  and  C.  pallida  Fr.,  not  previously  no- 
ticed as  occurring  in  this  country. 

Vol.  I,  p.  188,  description  of  the  new  genus  and  its  as  yet  solitary 
species  Hydrothyria  venosa  Russ.,  Verrucaria  maura  Wahl.,  Sphocrom" 
phale  alra  Russ.,  and  Vermcaria  perpusiUla  Russ.  These  last  two  Mr. 
R.  now  considers  as  doubtM. 

Vol.  II,  p.  35,  mention  Is  incidentally  made  of  the  occurrence  of  Par- 
melia {^Pannaria']  brunnea  Sw.,  first  found  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Oakes. 

Vol.  II,  p.  184,  Some  Notes  on  the  Cryptogamic  Vegetation  of  the 
Azores,  contains  notices  of  forty-five  species  of  Lichens,  collected  by 
Thomas  W.  Higglnson. 

The  New  American  Cycloposdia,  Vol.  X,  contains  a  good  general  arti- 
cle on  Lichens,  also  by  Mr.  Russkll. 

A  note  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  October,  1867,  by  the  present 
writer,  mentions  the  occurrence  of  Biatora  lucida  Fr.  in  the  White 
Mountains  (Berlin  Falls).  But  Verrucaria  margacea  Wahl.,  is  there 
erroneously  mentioned  as  having  occurred  to  him  in  Vermont. 

The  Annals  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Canada,  contain  the  follow- 
ing notices  of  Lichens : 

Vol.  I,  p.  49,  abstract  of  a  paper  entitled.  What  to  Observe  in  Cana- 
dian Lichens,  by  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  read  Feb.  15,  1851. 

Vol.  I,  p.  78,  A  List  of  Plants  collected  on  the  South  and  East  Shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Huron  in  1860,  by 
Robert  Bell,  mentions  seven  lichens,  all  common. 

Vol.  I,  p.  81,  a  paper  on  The  Economical  Uses  of  Sticta  pulmonaria, 
by  N.  T.  Drummond. 

A  Provisional  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Cryptogams,  by  David  A.  P. 
Watt,  published  in  Vol.  II,  No.  5,  of  The  Canadian  Naturalist,  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  enumerates  156  species  of  Lichens,  arranged  after  the  Acha- 
rian  system,  but  without  indication  of  stations  or  localities. 
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A  commimicatlon  ftrom  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  On  tfie 
Phalangem  of  North  America^  was  also  read  by  title  and  referred  to  the 
Pablication  Committee. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  read  an  extract  ftom  a  letter  ftrom  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cox,  of  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  "  Buffalo 
Gnat,**  a  species  of  Simulium,  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the 
<<Black  Fly.'  (Dr.  Packard*s  paper  will  be  published  in  ftiU  in  the 
next  Volume.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a  series  of  Indian  Implements,  made  of 
stone,  which  had  been  found  in  yarious  parts  of  Essex  county ;  quite 
a  number  of  them  having  been  recently  presented.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  different  kinds  of  stone  "  axes,**  "tomahawks,"  "gouges,** 
"  arrow-heads,"  and  other  implements  to  which  he  could  give  no  accu- 
rate name.  Some  of  them  he  called  "  sinkers,*'  ftrom  the  fact  that  they 
seemed  well  adapted  for  sinking  a  fish  net  or  line,  and  also  ftrom  many 
of  them  having  been  found  on  the  shore  at  Swampscott  and  other 
places.  These  stones  are  generally  pear-shaped,  but  one  of  them, 
found  in  Essex  and  presented  by  John  Choate,  Esq.,  of  Essex,  was  of 
a  very  singular  form,  more  nearly  resembling  a  "  humming  top  **  in  its 
shape  than  anything  else  with  which  he  could  compare  it.  Other 
stones  have  often  been  found,  the  use  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. Some  of  these  are  of  a  flattened  oval  form,  and  others  arc 
nearly  round,  but  all  have  a  groove  cut  round  them.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  flat  smooth  stones  with  two  holes  bored  through  them, 
and  which  he  believed  might  have  been  used  in  twisting  strips  of  skin 
or  bark  together  to  form  a  rope.  Another  form  to  which  he  alluded, 
was  that  of  stones  of  perfect  finish  and  of  various  shapes,  but  all  pro- 
vided with  a  hole  through  their  thickest  portion,  in  blowing  into 
which  (as  one  does  into  a  key)  a  loud  call  or  whistle  could  be  sounded. 

Among  the  "  Arrow  or  Lance-heads  **  exhibited,  was  one  of  very 
fine  workmanship,  4.2  inches  long,  and  0.8  of  an  Inch  in  width  at 
its  base,  which  was  unlike  any  he  had  before  seen  ftrom  this  part  of 
the  country.  This  specimen  was  quite  recently  found  on  the  farm  of 
Wlnthrop  L.  Dodge,  Esq.,  at  Hamilton,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Dodge 
to  the  Institute. 

A  very  fine  and  quite  large  Stone  Axe  was  shown,  which  was  found 
at  Danvers  by  John  Bates,  Esq.,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Society. 

Among  the  implements  recently  received  were  the  following : 

A  fine  Stone  Gouge,  ftrom  Topsfield,  presented  by  Jacob  Kinsman,  Esq. 

A  large  Stone  Axe«  eight  inches  in  length,  by  4.5  Inches  In  width ; 
a  smaller  Axe  five  Inches  In  length,  by  4.6  inches  in  width,  ftrom 
Essex,  presented  by  Robert  Bumham,  Esq. 

The  singular  "  Humming- top  "  shaped  implement^  ftrom  Essex,  pre- 
sented by  John  Choate,  Esq. 
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A  flint  Arrow-head,  three  Inches  in  length,  ttom  Essex,  presented 
by  Ebenezer  Stanwood,  Esq. 

An  Arrow-head,  2.5  inches  in  length,  fh>m  liiddleton,  presented 
by  Wm.  A.  Phelps,  Esq. 

An  Arrow-head  from  Middleton,  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Phelps. 

A  Lance-head,  and  one  of  the  flat  oval  Stones,  with  the  groove 
around  it,  as  mentioned  aboye,  firom  Essex,  presented  by  Erbridge 
Perkins,  Esq. 

Several  peculiar  Stones,  supposed  to  have  been  shaped  by  the  In- 
dians, were  presented  by  Eben  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Essex,  who  found 
them  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Putnam  also  exhibited  to  the  meeting  i>ortions  of  two  skeletons 
of  Indians  recently  received.  One  of  them  was  quite  perfect  and  the 
skull  was  in  very  good  condition  and  nearly  whole.  This  skeleton  was 
lately  found  on  the  land  of  Jesse  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  Middleton,  and  was 
secured  for  the  Institute  collection  through  the  kind  services  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Middleton. 

The  other  skeleton,  which  was  more  decayed  and  of  which  only  a 
portion  could  be  saved,  was  kindly  presented  by  John  C.  Wetmore, 
Esq.,  of  Essex,  who,  upon  discovering  it,  notified  the  Institute  of  the 
f&ct,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  undisturbed  until  it  could  be  sent  for. 
This  skeleton  was  one  of  six  found  near  together  on  Mr.  Wetmore's 
farm. 

The  following  is  the  account  ftimished  by  Mr.  C.  Cooke,  who  was 
despatched  to  make  the  necessary  observations  and  careAilly  pack  the 
bones,  as  was  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Middleton  skeleton : 

**The  Essex  skeletons  were  found  ftom  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  below  the  surface,  Ijring  in  a  row  running  north  and  south,  and 
were  six  in  number,  with  a  distance  between  them  of  about  Ave  feet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flfth  and  sixth,  which  were  only  about 
eighteen  inches  apart. 

*<  The  bones  of  the  flfth  skeleton,  although  those  of  an  adult  of  large 
size,  were  much  slighter  than  the  others,  especially  the  sixth,  by  the 
side  of  which  it  was  found.    It  may  perhaps  be  that  of  a  female. 

*<  Beneath  this  skeleton  were  found  three  flat,  irregular  pieces  of 
red  sandstone  (a  rock  not  found  in  this  region),  one  piece  placed  un- 
der the  head,  another  under  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  the  third 
about  under  the  feet ;  showing  more  care  taken  in  the  interment  of 
this  body  than  of  the  others.  No  traces  of  implements  or  remains 
of  pottery  were  found  with  any  of  them.  All  the  skeletons  were 
found  in  the  same  position,  namely,  lying  fetces  to  the  west,  on 
the  left  side,  with  hands  under  the  head,  and  the  knees  drawn  up 
against  the  chest.  They  were  in  a  very  decayed  condition ;  the  one 
brought  home  being  the  best  of  the  lot.    The  place  where  they  were 
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found  is  a  slight  slope,  and  has  been  planted  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  would  perhaps  account  for  their  being  so  near  the  surface,  — 
the  top  soil  having  been  gradually  removed.'* 

Mr.  Cooke  had  also  called  Afr.  Putnam's  notice  to  the  fact,  that,  of 
the  eleven  Indian  graves  found  in  Essex  Co.  and  examined  either  by 
Mr.  Cooke  or  himself,  within  the  last  two  years,  only  two  of  them 
were  found  to  contain  implements  of  any  kind.  One  of  these,  how- 
ever, that  found  on  Winter  Island  was  remarkably  rich  in  stone 
implements,  and  the  other  found  in  Lagrange  street,  contained  the 
singnlar  "  bone  spoons  "  and  bone  ornaments,  of  which  a  description 
will  be  given  at  a  ftiture  meeting. 

>Mr.  Putnam  also  exhibited  several  pieces  of  Indian  Pottery  firom 
Lake  Harney,  Florida,  presented  by  Miss  M.  O.  Wheatland ;  and  a 
fragment  of  red  Pottery  from  one  of  the  "  mounds  "  near  Springfield, 
Ohio,  presented  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Kingsman,  of  Salem. 

He  said  that  he  had  taken  this  occasion  to  speak  of  the  various  In- 
dian remains  and  relics  at  some  length,  as  he  wished  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  members  in  interesting  persons  throughout  the  county, 
and  e9i>ecially  farmers,  in  the  collection  of  the  relics  of  our  Aborig- 
ines, that  as  complete  a  record  as  i>ossible  may  be  made  of  them.  He 
stated  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  large  number  of  each  kind  of  im- 
plement, in  order  that  through  a  study  of  them  some  common  charac- 
ters might  be  found  which  would  enable  archffiologists  to  associate  the 
former  inhabitants  of  our  region,  with  those  of  other  places,  and  thus 
aid  in  throwing  light  on  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  —  <<  The 
Origin  and  Migrations  of  the  Human  Bace.'' 

He  hoped  that  formers  and  others  throughout  the  county  and  its 
vicinity  would  search  for  all  Indian  relics,  lying  forgotten  in  their 
houses  and  bams,  and  send  them  to  the  Institute,  where  they  would 
be  classified  and  arranged,  and  aid  in  solving  the  most  interesting 
questions  relating  to  the  history  and  migrations  of  the  early  races  of 
men  on  our  continent.  He  hoped  that  in  the  spring  farmers  would 
carefrdly  examine  their  grounds  for  all  relics  of  the  past. 

If  all  the  persons  in  £ssex  county  would  send  every  Indian  relic 
they  have,  or  may  find,  to  the  Institute,  it  would  form  an  unrivalled 
local  archffiological  collection.  Will  not  our  friends  unite  in  bringing 
about  this  desired  end? 

BCr.  Putnam  also  exhibited  the  other  donations  to  the  Scientific  De- 
partment, received  since  last  reported. 

Dr.  Packard  spoke  of  the  rude  way  in  which  the  Esquimaux  in  Lab- 
rador buried  their  dead.  He  had  found  at  Hopedalcf  two  skeletons, 
male  and  female,  laid  in  a  fissure  in  a  rock,  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill. 
The  site  of  the  grave  was  marked  by  an  upright  pole.  The  remains 
were  simply  covered  by  stones  laid  over  the  top  of  the  fissure,  which 
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was  Just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  bodies.  There  was  no  soil  to  coTer 
them  with.  It  was  his  Impression  that  their  heads  pointed  to  the 
south-west,  the  feet  being  directed  towards  the  north-east,  following 
the  course  of  the  fissure.  No  implements  or  garments  accompanied 
the  bones,  which  probably  were  sepulchred  before  the  advent  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  perhaps  over  a  century  since. 

The  lower  Jaws  were  large  and  stout,  and  the  teeth  **  double  "  all 
around,  i.  e,  the  comers  of  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  were 
worn  off  square  and  did  not  overlap. 

In  the  rather  large  lower  jaw  he  was  reminded  of  the  figure  of  the 
"fossil  jaw"  of  "prehistoric  man,"  and  the  speaker  alluded  to  the 
famous  controversy  between  the  French  and  English  savans,  regard- 
ing the  human  Jaw  (lower  maxillary),  discovered  by  a  quarry-man 
working  in  the  gravel-pit  at  Moulin  Quignon,  France,  and  brought  to 
the  notice  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  "  the  pioneer  and  representative 
of  modem  archaeology,"  who  "  withdrew  from  the  ground  with  his 
own  hands  the  entire  half  of  a  human  jaw,  having  the  second  molar  in 
position."  "  Near  the  jaw  were  found  a  hatchet,  two  other  teeth,  and 
a  portion  of  a  fourth,"  and  afterwards  the  teeth  of  the  mammoth  were 
picked  up  in  a  bed  overlying  that  containing  the  jaw.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  possessor  lived  In  the  "  stone  age,"  and  was  coeval 
with  the  mammoth. 

Drs.  Falconer  and  Bush,  of  London,  disputed  the  alleged  antiquity  of 
the  bone.  The  majority,  however,  allege  that  the  jaw,  from  Its  anom- 
alous shape,  belonged  to  a  man  of  a  different  race  from  ours.  Many 
archaeologists  refer  all  the  bones  and  implements  of  the  stone  age  to 
a  very  degraded  race,  lower  than  any  savage  tribes  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  or  Asia ;  others  refer  them  to  races  like  the  Esquimaux,  and 
assume  that  the  Esquimaux  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
The  speculations  already  published  would  fill  volumes. 

Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Den- 
tal Cosmos,"  gives  a  more  conservative  view  of  the  "jaw  "  question, 
saying,  "  certainly  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be 
rash  to  assign  the  Abbeyville  man  to  *  another '  race,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
particular  race,  by  the  meagre  evidence  left  us  In  a  fragment  of  his 
jaw." 

Dr.  Packard  questioned  whether  the  antiquity  of  the  gravel  deposits 
containing  the  remains  of  prehistoric  man  in  Europe,  and  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  climate  of  that  period  have  not  been  exaggerated  by  writers, 
judging  from  the  age  and  condition  of  our  own  river  gravels,  and  ftom 
what  must  have  been  the  climate  of  the  Lake  Period  In  North  Amer- 
ica, which  could  not  have  been  much  colder  than  that  of  Northern 
New  England  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  "  Lake  Period"  overlapped 
the  Historic  Period,  and  was  not  signalized  by  such  a  degree  of  Green- 
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land  cold  as  to  expel  the  Indian  and  fill  their  places  with  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

He  had  seen  native  Esquimaux  still  living  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
about  six  hundred  miles  north  of  the  parallel  of  Boston.  The  mound- 
builders,  or  "  prehistoric  men  "  of  America,  belong  to  a  race  much 
taller  and  stouter  than  the  Esquimaux,  and,  it  would  seem,  better  de- 
veloped physically  and  mentally  than  the  present  Indian  races.  Their 
mounds  also  seem  older  than  the  shell-heaps  of  our  coast. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  several  donors  of  speci- 
mens. 

Le  Roy  F.  Griffin,  of  Beverly;  Hubbard  Breed,  of  Salem;  Edward 
H.  Fletcher,  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  December  16,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  ft-om,  —  Passaic  County  Historical  Society, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  (Nov.  16) ;  B.  F.  Owen,  Astoria,  111. ;  Henry  B.  Daw- 
son, Morrisanla,  N.  Y.  (Nov.  26) ;  James  W.  Harris,  Cambridge  (Dec. 
4);  Smithsonian  Institution;  Nantucket  AthensBum  (Dec.  6);  Dr.  B. 
Pickman,  Boston;  J.  H.  Vibbert,  Rockport  (Dec.  9) ;  Frank  A.  Lang- 
maid,  Salem ;  Le  Roy  F.  Griffin,  Beverly  (Dec.  12) ;  Hubbard  Breed, 
Boston;  Charles  H.  Hart,  Philadelphia  (Dec.  18);  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
Cambridge  (Dec.  14). 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced. 

A.  C.  Goodell,  jr.,  read  the  continuation  of  his  paper  on  New  Eng- 
land Hymnody  and  Psalmody. 

Having  devoted  his  first  evening  to  a  review  of  the  progress  of 
music  in  New  England  A*om  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the 
present  century,  he  devoted  the  second  evening,  on  Monday,  Dec.  IC, 
to  a  consideration  of  psalmody  and  hymnody  during  the  same  period. 

Very  early  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  had  been  composed  for  popular  use  by  such  men  as  John  Huss 
and  Martin  Luther,  among  others.  In  Germany  the  Psalms  were  first 
metrically  translated;  but  France  brought  psalm-singlng  universally 
into  fashion  through  the  version  of  Marot  and  Beza,  which  was  sung 
by  King  Francis  I.  and  his  whole  court. 

Thomas  Stemhold  and  John  Hopkins  attempted  for  England  what 
Marot  and  Beza  had  done  for  France ;  and  a  sketch  was  given  of  the 
history  of  their  version,— with  the  names  of  those  who  assisted  in  this 
hibor, — of  the  popularity  which  it  acquired,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
it  became  established  in  use  in  the  English  church. 

The  leading  Puritan  versions  were  then  enumerated  and  discussed, 
including  Ainsworth*s,  Barton's,  and  Rouse's ;  and  the  later  versions 
of  Woodlbrd  and   Denham  were  compared  with  former  versions. 
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The  successful  version  of  Tate  and  Brady  in  1696  was  then  discnssed, 
and  compared  with  its  predecessors. 

While  these  changes  were  taldng  place  in  England,  the  congrega- 
tions at  Plymouth  and  in  Salem  were  adhering,  exclusively,  to  the 
ancient  version  of  Ainsworth,  —  the  latter  until  1667,  and  the  former 
until  the  union  of  the  colonies  under  the  Province  Charter,  —  when 
they,  respectively,  adopted  the  Bay  Psalm-book,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
in  conformity  with  general  usage  throughout  New  England.  In  Salem, 
however,  both  versions  were  used  together  after  1667. 

The  Bay  Psalm-book  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  best 
^nown  as  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  of  Box- 
bury,  and  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester.  President  Dunster, 
of  Harvard  College,  and  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  revised  this  version,  which 
continued  in  general  use  in  New  England  for  more  than  a  century,  be- 
sides being  adopted  extensively  in  Great  Britain. 

The  attempts  of  English  writers  to  improve  upon  Tate  and  Brady 
were  next  traced,  and  the  versions  of  Patrick  and  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  were  discussed. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore  was  the  last  of  the  leading  versifiers  in  that 
period,  which  was  fast  drawing  to  its  close,  when  the  Psalms  were 
considered  the  only  legitimate  subjects  of  sacred  song ;  and  although 
he  had  numerous  panegyrists  in  his  day,  both  here  and  in  England,  he 
is  only  preserved  to  fame  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  having 
quarrelled  with  Pope,  — who  more  than  once  mentions  him  in  the 
♦*  Dunciad,**  —  and  in  Dr.  Johnson's  biography. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Watts*s  hymns  was  then  noted  as  marking  a 
new  epoch  in  Psalmody,  and  his  popularity  was  described. 

Waits's  **  Hymns  Sacred  to  Devotion,"  appeared  in  1706,  and  all  his 
earlier  verses  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Horn 
Lyricae  "  in  1709.  These  were  read  and  admired  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

With  the  verses  of  Tate  and  Brady,  Denham,  Patrick,  Blackmore, 
and  especially  Watts,  on  every  Up,  and  with  such  books  as  the  Spec- 
tator, De  Foe,  and  the  Essay  on  Man  for  sale  at  the  bookstores,  New 
England  not  only  began  to  swarm  with  professed  admirers  of  the  En- 
glish hymn-writers  and  paraphrasts,  but  some  very  excellent  Imita- 
tors of  the  English  school  began  to  produce  original  pieces  In  the 
same  vein,  and  the  subject  of  Improving  the  psalmody  attracted  gen- 
eral attention. 

Opposed  to  these  Innovators  was  that  never  Inconsiderable  class  of 
people  who  venerate  tradition  and  esteem  It  a  merit  to  bow  to  author- 
ity ;  and  at  their  head  stood  forth  some  of  the  more  conservative  of 
the  clergy.  Two  attempts  to  improve  upon  the  New  England  version 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  were  made  by  two  distinguished  clergymen. 
The  first  was  by  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  who,  In  1752,  put 
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forth  hifi  "  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  tunes 
used  in  the  churches ;  with  several  hymns  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments."    The  second  was  by  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston. 

At  this  i>olnt  the  speaker  read  and  compared  the  187th  Psalm,  as 
rendered  in  the  different  versions  already  described,  including  the  ver- 
sions of  Prince  and  Barnard,  both  of  whom  were  declared  to  be  as 
well  qualified  for  the  work  of  improving  our  psalmody  as  any  of  their 
brethren.  The  character,  position,  and  abilities  of  these  reverend 
authors  were  described  by  the  speaker,  who  proceeded  then  to  show 
that  their  labors  were  unsuccessAil  against  the  popular  tastes  and  the 
growing  determination  to  substitute  Watts's  Imitations  and  other 
hynms  of  secular  origin  for  the  Psalms. 

In  considering  the  movement  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  Watts^s 
Imitations,  Mr.  Goodell  referred  to  the  Boston  clergymen,  Mather, 
0>lman,  Walter,  and  Mather  Byles,  describing  their  several  labors  in 
this  behalf,  noticing  their  terms  of  intimacy  with  English  poetical 
writers,  as  Pope,  Watts,  and  Blackmore ;  narrating  many  incidents 
Illustrative  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  satirists  of  the  period  engaged 
in  the  movement,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  rapid  decline  of  pure 
Psalmody,  the  present  scarcity  of  the  old  psalm  books,  and  quoting 
the  very  few  stanzas  now  generally  preserved  out  of  those  obsolete 
versions. 

The  services  of  Rev.  John  Todd,  of  Hanover  Presbytery^  Virginia, 
were  noticed  as  having  had  a  powerful  effect  In  producing  the  change. 
Although  hymns  of  secular  origin  had  been  occasionally  sung  In 
Boston  ft'om  as  early  as  1738,  the  Innovation  was  far  ft-om  general. 

The  Psalmody  of  Watts,  however,  we  find  generally  Introduced 
some  years  before  the  Revolution ;  the  pioneers  In  this  movement,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  being  the  society  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt,  of  Salem. 

As  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  the  same  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  has  been  commented  upon  In  the  previous  paper 
on  Sacred  Music,  exhibiting  Itself  in  its  action  upon  our  Psalmody. 

Billings,  whom  we  have  seen  leading  off  with  his  new  system  of 
musical  instruction,  and  his  loud  and  lively  ftigues,  was  the  intimate 
fHend  of  the  great  patriot  Samuel  Adams,  —  himself  also  a  great 
singer,  and  was  an  equally  ardent  republican,  —  so  for  his  new  music 
he  composed  patriotic  verses  of  the  most  singular  character,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  137th  Psalm  underwent  the  torture  of  a  para- 
phrase, beginning 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Watertown  we  sat  down  and  wept; 
**  We  wept  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Boston  I 
*'  As  for  our  Mends,  Lord  God  of  Heaven  preserve  them. 
**  Defend  them,  deliver  and  restore  them  onto  us  again; 
**  For  they  that  held  them  in  Bondage  required  of  them 
«« To  take  np  arms  against  their  brethren,"  etc. 
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A  feeling,  even,  of  dissatisfaction  with  Watts  began  to  exhibit  itself, 
almost  as  soon  as  his  version  had  began  to  be  generally  used ;  and 
this  feeling  was  traced  to  the  general  improvement  in  literary  taste, 
and  to  the  evident  superiority  of  the  production  of  later  writers. 

Proceeding  with  his  historical  sketch  Mr.  Goodell  referred  to  the 
hymns  and  compilations  of  Doddridge,  Hart,  the  Wesleys,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  Cowper,  Ann  Steele,  and  noticed  the  different  editions  of  the 
verses  of  these  authors  that  appeared  in  New  England,  with  the  date 
of  each,  commenting  upon  their  influence  here. 

The  selected  Hymns  and  Psalms  arranged  by  Joel  Barlow,  Timothy 
D wight,  and  Dr.  Bentley  were  described  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
these  departures  from  the  earlier  editions  of  Watts's  Imitations  were 
pointed  out. 

The  speaker  finally  declared  that  we  were  still,  *'  to  coin  a  word,  in 
the  WaUsian  period."  It  has  been  estimated  that  fifty  thousand  cop- 
ies of  his  sacred  poems  were,  within  a  few  years,  annually  sold  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Four  principal  defects  of  Watts's  verses  were  enumerated,  some 
one  of  which  the  speaker  declared  each  new  edition  endeavors  wholly 
or  in  part  to  remedy. 

Our  best  hymns,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  have  appeared  since  Watts's 
day.  Some  of  these  the  speaker  read,  and  commented  upon  the 
authors  and  editors  of  the  best  collections,  alluding  particulariy  to 
some  American  productions. 

He  concluded  by  venturing  the  prediction  of  still  fhrther  improve- 
ment in  hynmody,  and  the  abandonment  of  much  that  a  few  years  ago 
was  prized  so  highly  as  to  lead  to  the  overthrow  and  rejection  of 
the  time-honored  Psalmody  of  our  New  England  Aithers. 

Wm.  P.  Upham,  after  some  complimentary  allusions  to  Mr.  Goodell's 
two  papers  on  New  England  church  music,  and  expressions  of  satis- 
fttction  and  pleasure  which  he  had  derived  Arom  listening  to  the  read- 
ing, moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  vote,  which  was  unanimously 
accepted: 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  presented  to  Mr.  Goodell 
for  his  able  and  highly  interesting  communications  on  church  music 
in  New  England,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  refer- 
ence to  the  publication  committee  to  print  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Reuben  Arey,  John  S.  Jones,  and  Edward  W.  Jones,  of  Salem ;  J. 
Franklin  Bly,  John  A.  Putnam,  John  R.  Longley,  Warren  Porter, 
Melvin  B.  Putnam,  and  William  E.  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  were  elected 
Resident  Members. 
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Monday,  DECiafBER  28,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodbll  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  from, — John  C»  Wetmore,  Essex,  Mass. 
(Dec.  10) ;  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  Smithsonian  Institution  (Dec.  16) ;  Dr. 
T.  A.  Tellkampf,  New  York  f  Dec.  17)  ;  M.  C.  Cooke,  London  (Dec.  19) ; 
Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  Philadelpliia ;  A.  M.  Martin,  Jamestown,  N.  i. ; 
J.  A.  Allen,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  Rev.  £.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me.  (Dec.  20) ;  Messrs.  TrObner 
&  Co.,  London;  Chas.  G.  Atkins,  New  England  Commissioner  of  River 
Fisheries,  Augusta,  Me. ;  W.  E.  Bridges,  Beverly,  Mass.  (Dec.  23). 

Donations  to  the  Museum  were  announced. 

Charles  K.  Stevens  presented  some  Arrow-heads  and  Chips  found 
near  the  site  of  the  Atlantic  Mills  in  Lawrence,  and  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  Indian  relics  found  in  that  region.  He  also  presented 
some  Red  Coral  from  the  Island  of  Goro,  one  of  the  Malta  islands, 
and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  procuring  and  preparing  the 
same  for  commercial  uses. 

Edward  S.  Morse  described  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  coral, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  speak  of  some  of  the  naked  mollusks  as 
the  Eolis,  Doris,  Elyria,  and  other  genera,  concluding  with  a  succinct 
notice  of  the  different  forms  of  respiration  among  this  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

F.  W.  Putnam,  in  connection,  alluded  to  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion of  fishes  and  reptiles. 

C.  W.  Felt  read  a  letter  frt>m  John  J.  Gould,  of  Wenham,  asking 
information  respecting  the  iijuiy  done  to  fruit  by  the  puncture  of 
bees,  and  a  discussion  followed  on  the  question  whether  the  abstrac- 
tion of  honey  from  the  blossoms  of  our  fruit  trees  by  the  bees  effect 
in  any  manner  the  maturing  of  the  fruit.  Mr.  Putnam  expressed  him- 
self decidedly  in  favor  of  the  bees,  and  thought  that  without  the  aid 
of  the  bees  we  should  often  be  without  fruit  on  some  of  our  trees. 

James  W.  AveriU,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  December  80,  1867.    Regular  Meeting. 

Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  from,  —  Real  Academia  de  Ciencias,  Madrid 
(Nov.  12) ;  British  Archaeological  Association,  London  (Dec.  3) ;  A. 
G.  Browne,  Salera  (Dec.  18) ;  H.  B.  Dawson,  Morrisania,  N.  Y. ;  R.  M. 
Chiproan,  East  Granby,  Conn.  (Dec.  19) ;  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  Boston 
(Dec.  20);  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  Boston;  James  R.  Newhall,  Lynn 
(Dec.  22) ;  I.  T.  Langworthy,  Boston  (Dec.  23). 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced. 

James  Kimball  read  a  paper  consisting  of  extracts  ftt)m  a  journal 
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kept  by  bis  father,  while  one  of  a  party  of  four  Salem  gentlemen  tray- 
elling  west  on  a  business  expedition,  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  great 
difference  in  modes  of  travel  at  that  period  and  now  was  well  por- 
trayed, and  exhibits  the  very  wonderftU  advance  that  had  been  made. 
The  party  sailed  to  Baltimore  in  the  schooner  **  Angler,**  Capt.  John 
Shillaber;  and  on  arriving  there,  waggons  were  chartered  in  which  to 
cross  the  mountains  to  Pittsburgh.  The  mode  of  conveyance  down 
the  river  in  a  sort  of  raft  called  an  '*  ark,**  with  accompanying  inci- 
dents was  alluded  to.  The  largest'  steamboats  in  use  at  that  time 
were  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  tons,  and  were  mentioned  In  the 
Journal  as  of  wonderflil  magnitude.  The  return  trip  occupied  twen- 
ty-flve  days  of  horseback  travel  from  Athens.  It  can  now  be  accom- 
plished in  two. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Kimball,  and  a  copy  requested  for 
publication.  (Printed  in  Historical  Collections  of  the  Institute,  Vol. 
VIII.) 

The  Chair  stated  that  since  our  last  meeting  Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  had 
found  in  the  Court  House  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
during  the  time  of  Gov.  Andros,  and  other  ancient  papers  supposed 
to  have  been  lost,  and  spoke  of  the  importance  to  our  history  of  the 
finding  of  these  scattered  links.  He  also  gave  some  account  of  the 
complaints  against  Andros  for  his  oppressive  innovations,  such  as  re- 
quiring persons  to  take  out  new  deeds  to  confirm  their  titles  to  estates. 
Two  of  these  old  deeds  are  In  the  archives  of  the  Institute,  having  the 
large  wax  seal  attached. 

W.  P.  Upham  mentioned  that  a  copy  of  the  first  book  of  Records  of 
Salem  had  been  made,  and  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  Record  of  the  First  Church  in  Beverly  had  also 
been  made,  which  might  be  printed  at  some  future  time.  Mr.  Upham 
hoped  to  be  able,  before  long,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  papers 
referred  to  by  the  chair  as  found  in  the  Court  House.  Among  them 
was  an  ancient  copy  of  a  part  of  the  Records  of  the  General  Court. 

Votedf  —  That  the  copy  of  the  first  book  of  Records  of  Salem  be 
referred  to  the  Publication  Committee,  with  authority  to  print  such 
portions  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

A.  A.  Abbott,  of  South  Danvers,  and  Horatio  G.  Herrick,  of  Law- 
rence, were  elected  Resident  Members. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum  and  Library  during  October^ 
NovembeTy  and  December,  1867. 

TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Donation. 

Atky,  Geobge,  Weymouth  Point,  Penobscot.  A  water-worn  Stone, 
closely  resembling  a  broken  stone  chisel,  from  Weymouth  Point. 

Babcock,  Amory  L.,  Sherborn,  Mass.  Nine  specimens  of  Skins  and 
Skeletons  of  Birds,  one  skull  of  Tamia  striata,  and  one  of  SiUa  aocia^ 
li9.  An  alcoholic  collection  of  Salamanders,  Insects,  and  Spiders  from 
Sherborn,  and  specimens  of  Lime  Stone  from  Ohio. 

Baker,  Charles,  Wenham.  Two  specimens  of  Ooniaster  from 
Cuba. 

Bates,  John,  Danvers.  A  Stone  Axe  ploughed  up  in  Danvers,  Mass. 

BidUTELL,  E.,  Salem.    A  Mackerell  Shark  from  Portland  harbor. 

Blake,  Samuel,  Ipswich.    Fossils  and  Minerals  from  Wellsburg. 

Brii>ges,  M.  E.,  Bangor,  Me.  A  fresh  specimen  of  the  Great  Horned 
Owl,  Bubo  Virginianus  Bonp.,  from  near  Bangor. 

Brookhouse,  R.,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  Ruddy  Duck  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Brown,  Augustus  S.,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  the  common  Brown 
Bat  ftx>m  Salem. 

BuRNHAM,  Robert,  Essex.    Two  Stone  Axes  dug  up  In  Essex. 

Carlen,  Samuel,  Salem.  A  very  fine  Nest  of  Vespa  niaculata  from 
Beverly  Woods ;  a  specimen  of  the  Red-throated  Diver,  shot  in  Sa- 
lem. 

Chever,  G.  F.,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  Mica  from  Grafton,  New 
Hampshire. 

Choate,  John,  Essex,  Mass.  A  Stone  Sinker  of  peculiar  form  found 
in  Essex. 

Cooke,  C,  Salem.  Parasitic  Flies  from  the  "Great  Homed  Owl" 
from  Salem. 

Cox,  E.  T.,  New  Harmony,  Ind.  Specimens  of  three  species  of  Dip- 
terous Larvas  from  the  Equality  Salt  Works,  Indiana. 

Crebsy,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Beverly.  A  resinous  substance  washed  ashore 
at  Seconset  Beach. 

Dodge,  Winthrop  L.,  Hamilton.  A  Stone  Arrow-head  found  on 
his  farm  in  the  western  part  of  Hamilton,  differing  very  much  in  form 
from  those  usually  found  in  that  vicinity. 

Emerton,  J.  H.,  Salem.  Insects  from  Ipswich,  collected  Oct.  7, 1867. 

Fowler,  Augustus,  Danvers.  A  fresh  specimen  of  Whippoorwill 
from  Danvers. 
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Fuller,  Thomas,  Bedford,  Mass.  A  flresh  specimen  of  Goss-hawk, 
$ ,  yoang,  Arom  Boxford,  Mass. 

Galloupe,  Charles  W.,  Boston.  A  collection  of  Minerals,  princi- 
pally from  the  Provinces. 

Gardner,  Wujjam  F.,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  Necrode$  Surinamen- 
sis  from  Salem. 

GiLLMAN,  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich.  A  collection  of  Insects  in  alcohol 
frt>m  Lake  Superior. 

Goss,  F.  P.,  Salem.    A  specimen  of  Belostoma  sp.  from  ? 

Haddock,  James  M.,  Salem.  The  skin  of  a  Toncan,  and  a  Vase 
made  of  the  fhiit  of  the  Kanare-ma-kak  firom  Cayenne. 

Hammond,  Capt.  Joseph,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  S^hyrctna  (yoong) 
frx)m  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Hammond,  Whjjam  H.    A  Spider,  Mygale^  from  AfHca. 

Haskell,  Joshua  P.,  Marblehead.  Fish  and  Insects  ftom  Marble- 
head.. 

Howell,  Robert,  Nichols,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  collection  of  Fos- 
sils from  New  York,  and  a  collection  of  Fishes  firom  Nichols,  Tioga 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kendall,  Mrs.  Priscilla,  Salem.  A  very  large  and  fine  Nest  of 
Vespa  maculata  from  Dunstable,  Mass. 

EnxAM,  Mr.,  Topsfield.  A  fresh  specimen  of  Goss-hawk,  $ ,  young, 
from  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Kinsman,  Albert  S.,  Salem.  Fossils  from  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  a 
portion  of  a  Jar  dug  out  of  a  mound  near  Springfield. 

Kinsman,  Jacob,  Topsfield,  Mass.  A  Stone  Gouge  ploughed  np  at 
Topsfield,  with  portions  of  an  Indian  Skeleton. 

Kittredge,  Miss  Helen  M.,  Beverly.  An  ancient  Lamp  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cesars ;  a  specimen  of  Coral  fh>m  the 
Blue  Grotto  at  Capri. 

Lander,  W.  W.,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Ants  Just  swarming,  col- 
lected at  the  Salem  post-offlce. 

LmcECUM,  G.,  Long  Point,  Texas.  A  very  fine  collection  of  Insects, 
mostly  Hymenoptera,  fh>m  Texas. 

Manning,  Capt.,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  the  "Great  Homed  Owl" 
killed  in  Salem. 

Marks,  John  L.  Specimens  of  Building  Stone  from  Junction  City, 
Kansas. 

Owen,  Prof.  Richard,  Bloomington,  Ind.  A  collection  of  Fishes, 
Reptiles,  etc.  In  alcohol ;  specimens  of  Aphides,  and  Oats  with  Aphides 
still  clinging  to  them ;  also  Hornbeam  leaves  with  conical  nidus  of 
Aphides. 

Packard,  Dr.  A.  S.,  jr.,  Salem.  Insects,  Myriapods,  and  Worms  from 
Westport,  N.  Y.,  collected  Aug.  26,  1867;  also.  Insects  firom  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountains. 
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Parkkr,  E.  H.,  Salem.  A  Stone  Axe  found  on  the  Saganaw  River, 
Michigan. 

Pbrkiks,  Eben,  Essex.  Several  Stones  probably  worked  by  the  In- 
dians, ploughed  up  in  a  field  in  Essex ;  also,  one  Silver  and  seven  Cop- 
per Coins  of  different  countries. 

Pbrkins,  Elbridge,  Essex,  Mass.  A  Stone  worked  by  the  Indians, 
ploughed  up  at  Essex,  and  an  unfinished  Arrow-head  found  at  the 
same  place. 

Phelps,  Charles,  Middieton.  A  Stone  Sinker,  used  by  the  Indians, 
found  at  Middieton. 

Phelps,  Willla!^  A.,  Middieton.  An  Indian  Arrow-head  found  at 
Middieton ;  portion  of  an  Indian  Skeleton  dug  up  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Jessie  W.  Peabody ;  and  a  Stone  Hatchet  from  Middieton. 

Messrs.  Putnam,  Bicknell,  and  Morse,  Salem.  A  collection  of  re- 
mains ftom  the  Shell-heaps  on  Goose  Island,  Casco  Bay. 

Richards,  W.  W.,  Salem.    A  Monkey  fhjm  the  coast  of  ? 

Robinson,  John,  Salem.    A  Feather  Cape  from  ? 

Sears  John  H.,  Dan  vers.  A  specimen  of  the  Common  Weasel ;  a 
living  specimen  of  Nyctale  acadica  from  Danvers. 

Smith,  Edmund.  A  fresh  specimen  of  Blue  Heron  shot  at  Plum 
Island. 

Shatswell,  Joseph,  Salem.  A  specimen  of  Scolopendra,  locality 
unknown,  and  a  piece  of  the  Keel  of  a  Fishing  Vessel  eaten  by  the 
Toredo,  in  Boston  Harbor,  in  the  year  1831.  The  vessel  was  a  new 
one.  and  was  eaten  to  this  extent  in  one  season. 

Stanwood,  Ebenezer,  Essex.  An  unfinished  Arrow-head  found  at 
Essex. 

Statbn,  Mrs.  D.  F.,  Salem.  Sixty-eight  specimens,  comprising 
twenty-five  species  of  shells  from  Florida. 

Stevens,  Charles  K,  Salem.  A  piece  of  the  Red  Coral  of  Com- 
merce ftx>m  near  Malta ;  also  several  Arrow-heads  and  chippings  of 
Stone  from  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Storey,  A.  E.    Skeleton  of  a  Bat  found  In  the  State  House,  Boston. 

Tabour,  William,  Salem.  A  piece  of  Burrhstone  containing  a 
cast  of  Cardium  sp.,  locality  unknown. 

Wait,  Francis  P.,  Ipswich.  Indian  Implements  found  on  the 
County  House  Farm  at  Ipswich. 

Waters,  David  P.,  Salem.  A  fresh  specimen  of  the  Short-eared 
Owl  from  Salem. 

Wbtmore,  John  C,  Essex,  Mass.  Portions  of  an  Indian  Skeleton 
found  on  his  land  in  Essex ;  also  a  Flat  Rock,  one  of  three,  found  under 
another  skeleton  fr^m  the  same  place. 

Wheatland,  Miss  M.  G.,  Salem.  Pieces  of  broken  Pottery  from 
Indian  graves  at  Lake  Harney,  Florida. 
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WiLLARD,  Capt.  B.  J.,  Portland,  Me.  The  carcass  of  a  Black-fish 
twelve  feet  long,  from  Portland  Harbor. 

Wyman,  Theodore,  Salem.  Seeds  flpom  Hyer*s  Valley,  Cal.,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  specimens  of  Copper  Pyrites  Arom  Califomia. 

TO  THE  LIBRARY.- 
By  Donation. 

Allen,  N.  K.,  Salem.    Manuscripts. 

Banvard,  Joseph,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Twelve  maauscript  Sermons, 
by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Tyngsborough,  Mas9. 

Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  etc.  Fourth  Semi-annual  Report 
on  Schools  for  Freedmen,  July  1,  1867, 8vo  pamph.,  Washington,  1867. 

Butler,  B.  F.,  M.  C.  Supplemental  Report  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1866.  Land  Office  Report,  1866,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Smithsonian  Report,  1866,  1  vol.  8vo,  Wash- 
ington, 1867.  Report  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washing- 
ton, 1867.  Patent  Office  Report,  1865,  3  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1867. 
Agriculture,  Report,  1865,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1866.  United 
States  Coast  Survey  Report,  1865,  1  vol.  4to,  Washington,  1867.  Sur- 
vey of  the  Illinois  River,  U.  S.  Public  Document,  8vo,  pamph.,  Wash- 
ington, 1867.  Letter  on  Rear  Admiral  Goldsborough,  8vo,  pamphlet, 
Washington,  1867.  Report  of  Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Public 
Document,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Washington,  1867. 

Cleveland,  W.  S.,  Salem.    Manuscripts. 

Cooke,  Josiah  P.,  jr.,  Cambridge.  Contributions  to  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  firom  the  Laboratory  of  Harvard  College,  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
Cooke,  jr.,  8vo,  pamphlet.  New  Haven,  1867, 

Drake,  Samuel  6.,  Boston.  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  by  S.  G. 
Drake,  1  vol.  small  8vo,  Boston,  1867. 

Eastman,  Mrs.  B.  G.,  Salem.  A  New  Law  Dictionary,  by  Jacob 
Gates,  1  vol.  folio.    In  the  Savoy,  1739. 

Felt,  John  G.,  Salem.  Colorado,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Schedule  of  ores  contributed  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  1867,  4to,  pam- 
phlet, London,  1867. 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  Boston.  227  Pamphlets,  two  Registrator's  Re- 
ports. 

Hanaford,  Mrs.  P.  A.,  Reading.  The  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Pastor 
and  People,  a  Sermon  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford  at  Hingham,  March  10, 
1867,  12mo,  pamphlet,  Boston,  1867.    40  Pamphlets. 

Harvard  College,  Corporation  of.  Annual  Reports  of  President 
and  Treasurer,  1866-67,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Cambridge,  1867. 

KiLBT,  Wjluam  H.,  East  Boston.  Appendix  D,  of  the  Report  of 
Adjutant  General  of  State  of  Maine,  1864  and  1865,  1  vol.  8vo,  Au- 
gusta, 1866. 
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Kkso,  John  G.,  Boston.  Salem  Gazette  Arom  1800  to  1880,  14  vols, 
foho.    Salem  Observer,  1828 » 1  vol.  folio. 

Lapham,  I.  A.,  MUwaukle,  Wis.  Report  on  the  Disastrous  Effects 
of  the  Destruction  of  Forest  Trees  in  Wisconsin,  1  vol.  8vo,  Madison, 
1867. 

Lea,  Isaac,  Philadelphia.  Index  to  Vol.  I.  to  Vol.  XI.  of  Observa- 
tions of  Genns  Unlo,  etc.,  by  I.  Lea,  4to,  pamphlet,  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Lord,  Andrew  H.,  Salem.  Cobbett's  Paper  against  Gtold,  1  vol. 
16nio,  New  York,  1846.  Herscheirs  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  1  vol. 
12mo,  Philadelphia,  1836.  Walter's  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts,  2  vols. 
16mo,  Philadelphia,  1840,  Nelson  on  Infidelity,  1  vol.  12mo,  New  York, 
1842.  Gunnison's  History  of  the  Mormons,  1  vol.  12mo,  Philadelphia, 
1868.  Lite  of  Fremont,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1866.  Phillip's  Inventors' 
Guide,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1837.  Phelps's  Natural  Philosophy,  1  vol. 
12mo,  New  York,  1837.  De  Puys*  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Heroes  of  *76,  1  vol.  12mo,  Buffalo,  1857.  Memoir  of  Rev.  H.  B. 
Soule,  1  vol.  12mo,  New  York,  1852.  Thompson's  Recollections  of 
Mexico,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1846.  Essay  on  Political  Society,  1 
vol.  8vo,  Whitehall,  1800. 

BIar^,  O.  C,  New  Haven.  Contributions  to  the  Mineralogy  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  O.  C.  Marsh,  8vo,  pamphlet.  New  Haven,  1867. 

MuNSBLL,  Joel,  Albany.  Dyer's  History  of  the  Albany  Peniten- 
tiary, 1  vol.  8vo,  Albany,  1867. 

Nichols,  C.  F.,  Salem.  Harris's  Zebulon,  a  Prize  Essay,  1  vol.  16mo, 
Boston,  1837.  Smith's  Arithmetic,  1  vol.  16mo,  Boston,  1829.  Federal 
Fire  Society,  Rules,  etc.,  1  vol.  16mo,  Boston,  1803.  Towne's  Spelling 
Book,  l  vol.  12mo,  New  York,  1888.  Curtls's  Observations  on  the 
British  Grasses,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1812.  Preston's  Manual  of  Book- 
keeping, 1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1829. 

O.'RiBLLY,  Henry,  Secretary,  New  York. '  Documents,  Nos.  3,  4,  6, 
6.  National  Anti-Monopoly,  Cheap-freight  Railway  League,  four 
pamphlets,  8vo,  New  York,  1867. 

Owen,  Richardson,  Prof.  Indiana  State  University.  Geological 
Examination  of  Lands  of  Wabash  Petroleum  and  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany, by  R.  Owen,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Indianapolis,  1866. 

Paltray,  C.  W.    76  Pamphlets. 

Perkins,  Georoe  A.,  Salem.    326  Pamphlets. 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  Salem.  The  Wellmans  of  New  England,  by  James 
WeUman,  12mo  pamphlet,  Salem,  1867. 

Shepard,  Henry  F.,  Salem.  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Report,  1864,  1 
vol.  4to,  Washington,  1866.  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Plates  to  Report  for 
1861,  1  vol.  4to,  Washington,  1861.  Historical  Collections  Essex  In- 
stltute.  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  pamphlet.  Catalogue  des  Tableaux  de  la 
Plnaootheque  4  Munich,  1  vol.  16mo,  Munich,  1866.    Catalogue  des 
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Tableaux  de  la  NouTelle  Pinacotheque  &  Munich,  1  vol.  8vo,  Munich, 
1860.  Guide  to  the  Paintings  of  Imperial  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  1  voL 
12mo,  Paris,  1862.  Catalogue  de  la  K.  Galerie  de  Florence,  1  vol.  12mo, 
Florence,  1860.  Guide  de  la  Galerie  K.  du  Palais  Pitti,  1  vol.  12mo, 
Florence,  1860.  New  Guide  to  the  Museum,  etc.,  of  Versailles,  1  vol. 
16mo,  Versailles.    5  Miscellaneous  Guide  Books. 

Staten,  Mrs.  D.  F.  New  York  Mirror,  Vol.  XIII,  1  vol.  4to,  New 
York,  1837. 

Storer,  D.  H.,  Boston.  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts  by 
D.  H.  Storer,  1  vol.  4to,  Boston,  1867. 

SuMNEU,  C,  United  States  Senate.  Message  and  Documents,  1866- 
67,  abridgment,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Agricultural  Report, 
1866,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Report,  1866, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867. 

Surgeon-General's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  Report  on  Am- 
putations at  the  Hip-joint  in  Military  Surgery,  4to  pamphlet,  Wash- 
ington, 1867. 

Wheatland,  Elizabeth,  Salem.  Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot,  1 
vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1837.  Clarke's  Seaman's  Manual,  1  vol.  8vo,  Port- 
land, 1830.  Sawyer's  Merchants'  and  Shipmasters'  Guide,  1  vol.  12mo, 
Boston,  1840.  The  Shipmasters'  Assistant,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1794. 
Seamanship  and  Naval  Tactics,  Blunt's  edition,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York, 
1813.  Gilleland's  Counting-house  Assistant,  1  vol.  12mo,  Pittsburg, 
1818.  McNally's  Evils  and  Abuses  in  the  Naval  and  Merchant  Service 
Exposed,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1839.  Fisher,  George,  The  Instructor, 
1  vol.  12mo,  Worcester,  1786.  Wakely's  The  Mariner's  Compass  Rec- 
tified, 1  vol.  12mo,  London,  1796.  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  1  vol. 
12mo,  Hartford,  1808.  Frazer's  The  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  As- 
sistant, 1  vol.  12mo,  New  York,  1796.  Fenning's  Ready  Reckoner, 
1  vol.,  Newburyport,  1794:  Merchant's  and  Seaman's  Expeditious 
Measurer,  1  vol..  New  York,  1833.  Jameson's  Domestic  Medicine, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Baltimore,  1817.  The  True  Masonic  Chart,  1  vol.  12mo, 
New  Haven,  1820.  Webb's  Freemasons'  Monitor,  1  vol.  12mo,  Salem, 
1818.  Harris's  Freemasons'  Discourses,  1  vol.  8vo,  Charlestown,  1801. 
Biglow's  Youth's  Library,  1  vol.  16mo,  Salem,  1808.  Pike's  Persua- 
sives to  Early  Piety,  1  vol.  16mo,  New  York.  Morse's  Elements  of 
Geography,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1798.  Frost's  United  States,  1  vol. 
16mo,  Phila.,  1841.  Jokeby,  a  Burlesque  on  Rokeby,  1  vol.  16mo, 
Boston,  1813.  Streeter's  Hymns,  1  vol.  16mo,  Boston,  1836.  Abbott's 
Rollo  Code  of  Morals,  1  vol.  16mo,  Boston,  1841.  Moore's  Poems,  1 
vol.  16mo,  New  York,  1821.  Memoirs  of  Miss  Eliza  Perkins,  1  vol. 
12mo,  New  York,  1823.  Perry's  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  1  vol. 
12mo,  Worcester.  Hawker's  Zlon's  Pilgrim,  1  vol.  16mo,  Hartford, 
1816.  Shipwreck  and  Sufferings  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Bradley,  1  vol.  12mo. 
Boston,  1820.    Doddridge's  Life  of  James  Gardiner,  1  vol.  12mo,  New 
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London,  1784.  Uniyersal  Letter- Writer,  1  yoI.  12mo,  Philadelphia, 
1818.  Walsh's  Arithmetic,  1  vol.  12mo,  Salem,  1825.  Parsons'  Sailor's 
Physician,  1  vol.  12mo,  Cambridge,  1820.  Adams's  Abridgment  of 
History  of  New  England,  1  yoL  12mo,  Boston,  1805.  Adams's  Abridg- 
ment of  History  of  New  England,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1807.  Morse 
and  Parish's  History  of  New  England,  1  vol.  12mo,  Charlestown,  1804. 
Smith's  Oeography,  1  vol.  16mo,  New  York,  1796.  Pierce's  The  Ameri- 
can Citizen,  1  vol.  12mo,  Kennebnnk,  1804.  Hall's  Travels  in  Chili, 
Pern,  and  Mexico,  2  vols.  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1824.  Weem's  Life  of 
Washington,  1  vol.  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1812.  Weem's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, 1  vol.  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1828.  Peyronse's  Voyage  around  the 
Worid,  1  vol.  l2mo,  Boston,  1801.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1 
vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1819.  The  Federalist,  1  vol.  8vo,  Philadelphia, 
1818.  Meikle's  The  Traveller,  1  vol.  12mo,  New  York,  1811.  Winslow 
on  Civil  and  Social  Dnties,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,«18d5.  Lessons  for 
Young  Persons  in  Humble  Life,  1  vol.  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1809.  Web- 
ster's American  Selection,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1800.  Belknap's  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  1  vol.  16mo,  Boston,  1820.  Liancourt's  Travels  in  U.  8.  A., 
H  vols.  8vo,  London,  1800.  Dewey's  Old  World  and  the  IJew,  2  vols. 
12mo,  New  York,  1836.  Smollet's  Peregrine  Pickle,  4  vols.  12mo, 
London,  1806.  Humphrey's  Life  of  Putnam,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1818. 
Cotton's  Cain's  Lamentations  over  Abel,  1  vol.  12mo,  New  York,  1796. 
Branagan's  The  Beauties  of  Philanthropy,  1  vol.  16mo,  Philadelphia, 
1808.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1  vol.  16mo,  New  York,  1810. 
Thompson's  Seasons,  1  vol.  16mo,  New  York,  1802.  The  School  of 
Grood  Manners,  1  vol.  sm.  4to,  Boston,  1775.  The  Book  of  Knowledge, 
1  vol.  12mo,  Haverhill,  1795.  Cole's  MediUtions  for  the  Sick,  1  vol. 
16mo,  Boston,  1887.  Gregory's  A  Father's  Legacy,  1  vol.  16mo,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1802.    250  Pamphlets. 

WiGGiN,  J.  K.,  Boston.    6  Pamphlets. 

WiLLSON,  £.  B.,  Salem.  Message  and  Documents,  1855-6,  pt  1,  1 
VOL  8vo,  Washington,  1855;  do.  1856-7,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington, 
•  1856 ;  do.  1858-9,  4  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1858.  Report  on  the  Fi- 
nances, 1854-5,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1856.  Patent  Office  Report, 
1858,  Agriculture,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1854 ;  do.  1854,  Mechanics 
and  Agriculture,  8  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1855 ;  do.  1855,  Agriculture, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1856 ;  do.  1856,  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  4 
vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1857 ;  do.  1857,  Agriculture,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washing- 
ton, 1858 ;  do.  1858,  Agriculture,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1859.  Massa- 
chusetts School  Returns,  1889-40,  1843-4,  1845-6,  3  vols.  8vo,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  20th,  22d,  24th,  25th  Annual  Re- 
ports, 4  vols.  8vo,  Boston.  New  York  City  Fifteenth  Annual  Report 
of  Board  of  Education,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1867.  Boston  City 
School  Reports,  1859  and  1860,  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston.     Smithsonian  Re- 
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port,  1866,  1  vol.  8to,  Washington,  1857.  McKenny  and  Hall's  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Tribes  in  N^orth  America,  8  yoIb.  folio,  Pliila.,  1844. 
Frank  Leslie's  Pictorial  History  of  the  War,  pts.  1  to  81,  inclnsive, 
folio.  New  York.  41  Serials.  819  Pamphlets.  Spear's  Essays  on  the 
Punishment  of  Death,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1844%  Nichols's  Natural 
Theology,  I  vol.  12mo,  Bostcm,  1881.  Wajrland's  Moral  Science,  1 
vol.  16mo,  Boston,  1885.  Jennings  on  Medical  Reform,  1  vol.  IBmo, 
Oberlin,  1847.  Blagden's  Pastor's  Memorial,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston, 
1862.  Bowdler's  Poems  and  Essays,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1827. 
Spear's  Titles  of  Jesus,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1842.  Thompson's  Prison 
Life  and  Kefiections,  1  vol.  12mo,  Hartford,  1849. 

Wtman,  Jeffries,  Cambridge.  Observations  and  Experiments  on 
Living  Organisms  in  heated  Water,  by  J.  Wyman,  8vo,  pamphlet, 
New  Haven,  1867. 

Yale  College  Libiurt.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  of 
Yale  College,  1867-68,  8vo,  pamphlet,  New  Haven,  1867. 

Young,  Stephen  J.,  Librarian  Bowdoin  College.  Catalogue  of 
Bowdoin  College,  1867-68,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Brunswick,  1867.  Harris's 
Inaugural  Address,  August  6,  1867,  at  Bowdoin  College,  8vo,  pamph-' 
let,  Brunswick,  1867.  The  Bugle,  Bowdoin  College,  Nov.  1867,  8vo, 
pamphlet. 

By  Exchange. 

AcADKBUE  DES  SCIENCES,  Belles-Lettrss  et  Arts,  de  Bordeaux. 
Actes  3«  series,  Annees  XXVIII.  2.  4,  XXIX.  1. 

American  Entomological  Sooibtt.  Transactions,  Vol.  I,  No.  2, 
8vo,  pamphlet,  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Boston  Public  Librart,  Trustees  of.  Bulletin  of  Boston  Public 
Library,  No.  1,  October,  1867,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Conditions  and  Doings  of, 
May,  1867,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Boston,  1867. 

Canadian  Institute.  Canadian  Journal,  September,  1867,  8vo, 
pamphlet,  Toronto,  1867. 

Editors.  American  Journal  of  Science.  American  Mining  Index. 
Christian  World.  Essex  Banner.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester 
Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter. 
Public  Spirit.  South  Danvers  Wizard.  Triibner's  American  and  Ori- 
ental Literary  Kecord. 

Entomologischen  Vereene,  in  Stetten.  Linniea  Entomologia,  8vo, 
pamphlet,  Leipzig,  1863. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  October, 
1867,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Davenport,  1867. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Proceedings,  1866-67,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Boston,  1867. 
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Minnesota  Historical  Society.  The  Carver  Centenary,  May  1, 
1867,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Saint  Paal,  1867. 

Natubwissenschafteruchen  Vbreinbs  zu  BREBfEN.  Zwelter 
Jahresbericht,  8vo,  Bremen,  1867. 

Natubwissenschaftucher  Verein  ftir  das  Farstenthom  LUneburg. 
Jahreshefti  11,  1866,  8vo,  pamphlet. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  The  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  October,  1867;  Janaary, 
1868. 

New  York  State  Library,  Trustees  of.  Forty-ninth  Annual  Re- 
port, 8vo,  pamphlet,  Albany,  1867. 

Philadelphia  Academy  or  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings,  June, 
July,  August,  September,  1867.  8vo,  pamphlet. 

Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society.  Transactions,  session 
of  1866-67,  N.  S.  pt.  5,  8vo,  pamphlet,  Quebec,  1867. 

Royal  Society,  London.  Proceedings,  Nos.  87  to  94  inclusive,  8 
pamphlets,  8to,  London,  1867. 

Vermont  State  Library.  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  2 
vols.  4to,  Claremout,  1861.  Registration  Report  of  Vermont,  1  to  8, 
8  vols.  8vo,  Burlington,  etc.,  1859,  etc.  Laws  of  Vermont,  1856  to 
1866,  11  vols.  8vo,  Montpelier,  1856,  etc.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of 
Vermont,  1844,  1859  to  1866,  9  vols.  8vo,  Montpelier,  1844.  House 
Journal,  Vermont,  1858  to  1866,  9  vols.  8vo,  Montpelier,  1858,  etc. 
AcUutant  and  Inspector  Generals'  Report,  Vermont,  1862  to  1867,  6 
vols.  8vo,  Montpelier.  Auditor's  Report,  Vermont,  1855  to  1867,  13 
vols.  8vo,  Moutpelier,  etc.  Railroad  Commissioner,  Vermont,  Re- 
ports 4  to  12,  9  vols.  8vo,  Montpelier,  1869,  etc.  Board  of  Education, 
Vermont,  1  to  10  except  7,  9  vols.  8vo,  Burlington,  1857.  Quarter^ 
master  General's  Vermont  Reports,  1862-65,  4  pamphlets,  8vo,  Mont- 
pelier. Directory  and  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House,  Vermont,  1862 
to  1866,  16mo,  5  vols,  Montpelier.  Miscellaneous  Documents.  25 
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L     Prodrome  of  a  Monograph  of  the  Pinnipedes. 
By  Theodore  Gill. 

(Commanicated  October  16,  1865.) 

The  Seals  of  America  have  been  hitherto  little  known, 
and  in  the  general  works  on  the  mammals  of  the  northern 
continent,  thej,  like  the  bats  and  cetaceans,  have  been 
omitted. 

With  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  species,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Baird,  I  have  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  examination  of  the  collection  of  specimens 
in  skin,  and  the  skulls  and  skeletons  possessed  bj  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia.  To  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Museum  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  Professor 
Wyman,  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  kindness  manifested  in 
transmitting  to  me  the  specimens  they  possessed,  and  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  for  comparison  and  study  of 
more  extensive  material.  The  results  of  the  examination 
of  these  specimens  are  now  given,  in  so  far  as  the  classifi- 
cation and  relations  of  the  primary  groups  and  genera  are 
concerned,  while  I  am  obliged  to  defer  until  a  more  conven- 
ient season  the  more  elaborate  exposition  of  the  views  I 
have  been  compelled  to  embrace,  as  well  as  the  discussion 
of  the  limits  and  nomenclature  of  the  species. 

Passing  over  the  changes  which  the  seal  exhibits  in  its 
progress  to  adolescence,  I  would  advert  to  the  peculiarities 
in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  severd  groups  in 
connection  with  their  systematic  relations. 

The  three  primary  groups  which  may  be  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  families,  in  the  first  place,  are  very  differently 
distributed. 
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The  Phocid^  are  cosmopolitan,  and  representatives  are 
found  in  the  tropical  seas,  as  well  as  in  the  waters  of  the 
eztremest  north  and  south,  the  Indian  Ocean  being  the 
onlj  large  bodj  of  water  in  which  no  species  are  found. 
While  such,  however,  is  the  expression  of  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  family,  its  minor  groups  are  much  more 
narrowly  restricted.  The  three  subfamilies,  into  which  the 
family  is  divided,  are  each  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
in  limitation.  The  Phocin^  are  almost  confined  to  the 
polar  and  northern  temperate  seas,  representatives  of  a 
single  genus  extending  southwards  to  or  beyond  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,*  while  the  STENORHYNCHiNiB,  after  the  exclumon 
of  ManachuSf  whose  affinities  are  essentially  with  the  Fho- 
cina,  are  confined  as  strictly  to  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
The  Cystophorin^  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented  at 
both  extremes ;  the  species  of  one  genus,  Cystophoroj  inhabit- 
ing the  Arctic  seas,  whence  it  descends  into  the  more 
northern  temperate  Atlantic  on  both  sides ;  while  Macro- 
rhinus  is  represented  by  a  species  found  in  the  Antarctic 
seas,  whence  it  advances  to  the  Patagonian  shores  and  the 
Pacific  coast  of  temperate  South  America,  the  southern 
Australian  seas  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Equator,  but  still  in  the  Pacific  ocsean, 
is  replaced  by  a  species  peculiar  to  the  warmer  waters  that 
bound  the  North  American  continent  on  the  west.  The 
exact  limits  of  these  species  require,  however,  yet  to  be  as- 
certained. The  Rosif  ARiD^  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
northern  Polar  seas.  The  Otariid^  have  their  metropolis 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  are  represented  by  spe6ies  along 

♦  The  "  HalicfuBTus  antarctiaa "  of  Pealc,  very  erroneously  identified 
with  L^hodon  carcinoohoga  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray^  is  a  typical  species  of  Pkoea, 
but  aupears  to  be  identical  with  a  species  occurring  along  the  California 
and  6rsgonian  coasts,  and,  consequently  there  nrast  be  some  error  as  to 
its  assigned  habitat  in  the  antarctic  seas.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  Mr.  Peal« 
himself,  now  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  labels  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
gave  its  habitat,  and  as  a  change  of  name  is  desirable,  I  would  propfM«  that 
of  P.  Pealii, 

The  relations  of  the  Jamaican  seal,  rejoicing  in  the  two  names,  Phoea 
tropiealk  Gray  and  t  1  Wilkumua  Gosse  (1851),  are  very  nnoertain. 

Mr.  Gosse  obtained  a  single  skin.  The  exact  origin  of  the  CjMmhora  amtii- 
larum  was  not  mentioned  in  the  original  description,  and  ts  West  Indias 
habitat  requires  coBfirmation. 
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the  entire  western  coast  of  America,  except  the  tropical 
regions,  while  on  the  eastern  they  ascend  towards  BraziL 
Thej  are  likewise  abundant  along  the  Australian  coasts. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added,  as  Peron  and  Dr.  Gray 
have  before  insisted,  that  the  species  of  the  entire  group 
are  restricted  within  as  distinct  geographical  limits  as  are 
any  other  mammals,  and  as  are  especially  the  marine  fishes. 

Without  further  preface,  I  submit  the  following  classifi- 
cation to  the  judgement  of  naturalists : 


FAMILY   L      PHOCIDiB    Brookes,    Gervais. 

SX7BFAMILY  I.        FHOOINJB    (Gray),    QiU. 

Genus  1.       Phoca  LinnsBus. 
Stm.     OaBoeephalus  F.  Cuvier,  1824,   Gray,  1844. 
Ekdieyon  Gray,  1864. 

Type,     Phoca   yitulina   Linncau,* 

Genus   2.     Paoomys   Gray,  1864. 

7)fpe,     Phooa   fobtida   MHUer. 

Gbnus   3.      Pagophilus    Gray,    1844. 

T^pe.     Phoca   qr<bnlamdica   MHUer, 

Genus  4.     Ebiqnathus   Gill,   1865. 

Stn.    Phoca  Gray,  1844. 

I^pe.     Phoca   babbata   Fabrieiui. 

Genus   5.     Halich(ebus   Nilsson,   1820. 

l\fpe*     Phoca  ortpus  Fabrieiui. 

*  In  the  Syst  Nat  10th  ed.,  1758,  the  first  in  which  the  binomial  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  four  species  were  included  by  LinnsBus  in  the  senns 
Phoca;  1,  P,  iinma,aARCTOCBPHALUB  ursinus;  2,  P.  le9mna,^^AC- 
RORBiNUS  LBOKINU8 ;  3,  P.  rofjiianis,=Bo8MARU8  OBB8U8 ;  4,  p.  viiulina. 
The  name  Phoca  must  be  retained  for  one  of  these,  and  as  the  third,  second 
and  first  species  were  sucoessiyely  elevated  to  the  rank  of  seneric  types,  and 
the  genus  was  thus  by  elimination  restricted  to  the  fonrtti  species,  for  that 
a&d Its  allies,  the  generic  name  must  necessarDy  be  reserved. 
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Gents  6,      Monachus  Fleming,  1822,  Gray,  1850. 
Sto.     Pelagios  F.  Cuvier,  1824,  Gray,  1844. 
Heliophoca  Gray,  1854. 
Typ€,     Phoca   monachus   Hermann, 

SUBFAMILY   TL.     CYSTOPHOBINiB   Gray. 

Genus  7.    Cystophora  (Nilsson,  1820),  Gray,  1844. 

Syn.     Stemmatapus  F.  Cuvier,  1824. 

7)fpe,     Phoca    gribtata  EnMen. 

Genus   8.     Macrorhinus   F.  Cuvier,  1824. 
Syn.     Mirounga  Gray,  1827. 
Macrorhyna  Gray,  1827. 
Morunga  Gray,  1844. 
Type,     Phooa    lbonina   LinfUBUs,    1758. 

SXTBFAMTLY  HI.      BT1SNORHY7XCEXNJB  (Gray),  Gill. 
Genus  9.     Lobodon   Gray,   1844. 

2Vpe.     Phoca    carcinophaoa  Hombrcn  €md  Jaeqmnoi.* 

Genus  10.    Stenorhynchus  F.  Cuvier,  1824. 

Tifpe,     Phoca  lbptontx  ^cunvUle, 

Genus  11.     Leptonyx  Gray,  1836. 

Type.     Stbnobhtnohus   Weddbllii   Leeeon. 

Genus  12.    Ommatophoca  Gray,  1844. 

I^pe,     Ommatophoca  Bossii    Cfray. 

*  The  HaUchcenu  antctrctiau  Peale,  referred  by  snbsequent  anthers  to 
Lobodon  eardnophoffa,  has  no  affinity  with  it.  The  species  is  a  typical  Phoca, 
closely  allied  to  P.  vituUna,  and  was  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Peale.  The 
type  specimens  of  skins  and  sknll  are  in  the  Smithsonian  Mnsenm. 
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FAMILY  n.    OTABIIDiB  Brookes,  Gervais. 

Genus  1.      Otabia  Peron,  1816. 
Syn.     FkOyrhynchus  F.  Cuvier,  1824. 
Otoes  Fischer. 
PkUyrhinus  Lesson. 
Otiphoca    BLiiiiyille. 
Tgpe,     Phoci.   jubata  Schreber. 

Genus  2.    Abctocephalus  F.  Cuvier,*  1824. 

Syn.     CaSorkinus  Gray,  1864. 

Type.     Phoca   ubsina  LUmonu. 

Genus  3.    Eumetopias  Gill,  1865. 

Type,      Otabia  oalifobniana  Zes8on.j=s Abctocephalus 

MONTBBIBNSIS     GrOjfA 

Genus  4.    Zalophus  Gill,  1865. 

Type,     Otabia    Gillibbpii  Maobain, 

Genus  5.     Halaectus  Gill,  1865. 

Type,     Abctocephalus   Delalakdii    Gray. 

FAMILY  m.    BOSMARIDiB   GUI. 

Syn.     TrichechicUe  Brookes,  Oervais. 

Genus  1.     Rosmabus  Scopoli,  1777. 

Stn.     OdoJxjsnus  (Brisson),  Bliger. 

Trichechfis  Auct.  recent,  t 
Type.     Tbichbchus    bosmabus  Linnasue, 

*  Arctocsphalus  F.  Cut.  was  especially  established  for  a  species  con- 
sidered identical  with  Phoca  ttnina  Linn,  and  as  no  other  species  was  men- 
tioned, and,  aa  the  identification  appears  correct,  the  name  must  be  retained 
for  that  species. 

tis  not  A,  mcnteriensis  Gray  identical  with  Otaria  StdUri  Mnll.  Arc.  fnr 

NatiS4i,i.  aao? 

I  Tbichbchus  was  originallj  based  solely  on  the  Manati  (T.  Manatua) 
hj  Linnaus,  Syst.  Nat.  10  ed.  1758, 1.  34.  It  mnst  therefore  be  retained  for 
that  animal. 
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These  families,  sabfamilies  and  genera  may  be   dis- 
tinguished as  follows : 

.    FHOCIDiB. 

The  Phocidffi  are  the  most  elongated  in  form,  and  have 
the  external  ears  obsolescent.  The  sknll  has  the  postorbi- 
tal  processes  null  or  obsolete ;  ''  no  alisphenoid  canal ;  the 
mastoid  processes  swollen  and  seeming  to  form  part  of  the 
auditory  bulla."*  Incisors  J ;  J  J  g.  Canine  teeth  nor- 
mally developed.  Molars  f  |  |  ;  rarely  |  |  |  (in  OmnuUo- 
phoca).  Anterior  and  posterior  feet  provided  with  claws ;  the 
anterior  legs  smaller  than  the  posterior,  with  the  digits  of 
the  feet  successively  abbreviated;  the  posterior  flippers 
emarginated;  the  third  and  fourth  digits  being  shortest. 
Scapvda  in  the  Phocinse  expanded  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  postero-superior  angle,  the  surface  behind  the 
spine  being  enlarged. 

In  the  family,  thus  limited,  three  subordinate  types  are 
embraced,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  subfamilies.  These 
are  especially  differentiated  by  modifications  of  the  skull 
and  feet.  In  the  discrimination  of  the  genera,  many  char- 
acters have  been  omitted,  as  unadvisable  to  introduce  in  a 
mere  synopsis.  Most  of  the  characters  selected  for  the 
distinction  of  the  subfamilies  have  been  hitherto  overlooked. 
Their  universality  and  their  coincidence  have  been  verified 
by  reference  to  all  the  known  types,  t 

FHOCINJB  (Gray.) 
Maxillar  zygomatic  process  with  the  posterior  surface 
subvertical,  or  very  oblique.  Malar  oblong-rhomboid, 
emarginated  above  and  below.  Intermaxillaries  narrow, 
prolonged,  and  wedged  behind  between  the  supramaxillaries 
and  nasals.  NassJ  bones  narrow,  diminishing  in  width 
backwards.     Incisors  };  exceptionally  J. 

*  TuRiTBR.  Proe,  Zooi.  Soe.  London,  1848,  p.  88.  The  constancj  of 
the  characters  used  by  Turner  has  been  verified  by  myself,  by  reference  to 
aU  the  types. 

tThe  genera  MonaehitM,  Lobodon,  Leptomix  and  Ommaiophooa  are  ma- 
topicaUy  unknown  to  me,  but  the  published  illustrations  demonstrate  Um 
applicability  of  the  characters  in  question. 
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Synopm  of  genercu 

^Incisors  |;  carred,  conic,  small.  Bonj  palate  produced  forward  between 
lateral  extensions  of  the  maxillaries,  quite  or  nearly  to  aline  with  the  poste- 
rior  molars. 

t  Skull  declining  at  nasal  region ;  anterior  nares  moderate ;  molars,  ex- 
cept first,  with  two  roots. 

I  Maxillar  sjgomatic  processes  arising  from  edge  of  jaw,  with  the  snr- 
hee  rery  oblique  and  the  suborbital  foramen  inferior.    Jaws  rectilinear. 

a.    Lower  jaw  with  its  branches  flattened  within.    Teeth  complex. 

Phoga. 

6.    Lower  jaw  with  its  branches  inflected  inwards.    Teeth  simple. 

1.    Palate  emarginated  behind;  rery  deeply  incised  at  the  septum 
naiinm.  Paoomtb. 

8.    Palate  entire  and  transrerse  behind ;  septum  narium  entire  and 
continued  to  the  posterior  edge  of  palate.  Paoophilub. 

tt  Maxillar  zygomatic  process  high  up,  with  the  sutSmm  little  oblique, 
and  the  suborbital  foramen  anterior.  Jaws  curved  outward.  Palate  very 
broad,  emarginated.  Base  of  skull  with  posterior  lateral  racuities  obsoles- 
cent. Ebiokathub. 

tt  Skull  increasing  in  height  forward.  Anterior  nares  very  large ;  mo* 
iars  single  rooted.  Halichoebitb.* 

**  Incisors  f,  enlarged,  transversely  notched  behind  their  edges.  Bony 
palate  emarginated  behind  and  with  a  notch  at  suture ;  the  bones  not  pro* 
duced  as  fiir  forward  as  the  inner  margin  of  orbit.  MoNACHUB.t 

OYSTOFHOBINJB   Gray. 

Maxillar  zygomatic  process  with  the  posterior  surface 
sabvertical,  or  very  obliqae.  Malar  bone  elongate-rhom- 
boid, emarginated  above  and  below.  Intermaxillaries 
terminating  far  from  nasals*  Nasal  bones  narrow  and  rath- 
er short.    Incisors  I . 

Synopsis   of  genera, 
*  Bony  palate  nearly  square,  subtruncated  behind.    Adult  males  with 
a  large  dilatable  compressed  hood  extending  fix>m  the  nose  to  occiput. 

Cybtophora. 
**  Bony  palate  very  short,  emarginated  by  a  deep  sinus  behind.    Adult 
males  with  an  extensible  tubular  proboscis.  Macrorhikub. 

*The  afflnitf  of  HaKekanu  to  Rotmon*  {^ekteku*  Auot.)  if  not  evident. 
iMonmekau,  ^iproximated  bj  all  preoedlng  naturalists  to  the  fitmorHyM^  appears 
to  tt  &r  more  nearly  related  to  the  Phocm, 

OOMMXmiCATIONB  BBBXX  IVBT.,  TOL.  T.  2.     MaRCH,  1866. 
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STENORHYNOHINJB  (Gray.) 
Maxillar  zygomatic  process  with  its  lower  and  poste- 
rior surface  extended  horizontally  backwards,  and  its  angle 
continued  far  behind  along  the  inner  side  of  the  malar. 
Malar  elongated,  bow-shaped,  and  curved  upward  in  front. 
Intermaxillaries  narrow,  not  continued  backward  between 
nasals  and  supramaxillaries.  Nasal  cavity  expanded,  with 
the  nasal  bones  widest  toward  the  middle,  and  very  long. 
Incisors  \. 

Synopsis  of  Genera^ 

1.  Molars  f ;  deq)]y  lobed.  Snout  much  longer  than  orbits,  which  are 
moderate. 

♦  Molars  (except  first)  unequally  lobed,'  with  a  large  recurved  lobe ; 
a  small  one  in  front,  and  two  or  three  behind.  Occipital  condyles  widely 
diverging  upward.  Lobodon. 

**  Molars  trilobed.     Occipital  condyles  nearly  parallel. 

Stenobhtnchus. 
S.    Molars  j;  "with  a  small  conical  tubercle  on  the  hinder  edge,  and  a 
sharp  edged  ridge  round  the  inner  side  of  the  base.''    Snout  shorter  than 
the  orbits,  which  are  rather  large.  Leptontx 

3.  Molars  |;  "compressed,  with  a  central  incur>'ed  lobe,  and  a  small 
lobe  on  each  side  of  it."  Snout  shorter  than  the  orbits,  which  are  very 
large.  Ommatophoca. 

OTABIIDiB. 

The  Otariidae  are  less  attenuated  than  the  Phocid© 
and  have  distinct  external  ears.  The  skull  has  ^  a  post- 
orbital  process ;  an  alisphenoid  canal ;  mastoid  process 
strong  and  salient,  standing  aloof  from  the  auditory  bulla'' 
(Turner).  Incisors  |..  Canines  normally  developed.  Mo- 
lars M  ^  ^''  I  I  I  •  Anterior  legs  about  as  large  as  the 
posterior,  their  toes  decreasing  in  a  curved  line,  and  with- 
out claws  ;  posterior  feet,  with  the  digits  nearly  cotermi- 
nal,  with  long,  membranacous  longuifonn  flaps  extending  be- 
yond their  tips,  and  with  the  three  median  toes  only  clawed. 
Scapula  curved  backward  to  the  upper  angle,  but  with  its 
spine  or  crest  near  the  posterior  margin.* 

*  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  nasals  are  as  wide  behind  as  in 
front,  extending  toward  their  extemo-posterior  aneles,  and  receive  between 
their  produced  portions  a  triangular  extension  of  the  frontal  bones. 
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This  family,  especially  developed  in  the  Pacific,  is  rep- 
resented by  several  genera,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows: — 


L  Palatal  surface  of  maxillaries  extending  beUnd  the  teeth,  and  with 
its  poaterior  processes  yery  long.  Bonj  palate  extending  nearly  to  the 
pterygoid  processes  and  truncated  or  convex  behind.  Otaria.* 

Q.  Palatal  surface  of  maxillaries  at  middle  not  extending  beyond  the 
.  grinders,  and  with  moderate  lateral  extensions.  Bony  palate  very  deeply 
emarginated. 

a.  Face  high,  boldly  decurved  and  shorter  than  orbit.  Molars  p 
approximated,  compressed,  conic. 

ABCTOCBPHJLLUB.t 

b.  Face  produced,  longer  than  orbit. 

1.  Molars -■;  last  upper  far  behind  the  inner  margin  of  orbit. 
Posterior  nares  yery  high  and  narrow.  Bony  palate  with  a  very  narrow 
emargination,  notched  at  suture.  J^orehead  yery  thick  and  tumid,  with  a 
triangular  flattened  area.  ^  Postorbital  processes  quadrate.       Eumetopias. 

2.  Molars  ;;  approximated ;  last  under  zygomatic  process ;  poste- 
rior nares  wider  than  high  behind.  Bony  palate  with  a  continuous  concave 
emargination  behind.  Forehead,  depressed,  with  triangular  postorbital 
processes.    Occipital  crest  very  high.  Zalophub. 

3.  Molars  ;- ;  lower  more  or  less  trilobate ;  last  upper  behind  in 
ner  margin  of  zygomatic  process.  Halabctus. 


BOSMABIDiB. 

The  Walrusses  have  a  very  robust  body,  and  no  external 
ears.  The  skull  provided  with  "  no  postorbital  processes ; 
a  distinct  alisphenoid  canal;  mastoid  process  strong  and 
salient  ;  its  surface  continuous  with  the  auditory  bulla  " 
(Turner).  Incisors  deciduous ;  the  external  on  each  side 
being  alone  retained  in  the  gums.    Canines  extraordinarily 

•OtariaU  saM  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  last  enumeration  of  the  flunilf,  to  have  "  tkt 
palaU  very  eoneate^  decmrtftd  deeper  with  aye,  ^e.*>  I  oaonot  onderstand  such  a  state- 
OMnt  with  regard  to  the  bony  palate  ot  Otaria  leonma,  and  consequently  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  bones  as  they  appear  to  me. 

t  As  I  have  known  it  to  be  raggested  that  the  A,  montnientis  and  A.  CHUiespii 

J  be  identical,  " " ^'  ^-^-  *•"'  ""^  -"-'  *-  — *  ' — -•  *-  *•--  °--^" 

where  tha  other  i 


may  be  identical,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  first  is  not  found  in  the  Sontii» 
where  tha  other  species  dwell,  although  the  second  may  inhabit  the  same  regions  in 
the  North.   The  duTerenees  between  the  three  species  are  so  great,  that  it  may  be  al' 


moat  a  matter  of  sorprlse  that  they  should  not  have  been  geoerioally  separated  be- 
fore. I  have  examined  the  complete  skeleton  and  three  skulls  of  adults  of  J, 
manteriensiM ;  the  «kull  of  a  very  old  male  of  A.  aittUspH ;  and  skulls  of  five  young 
I  of  J.  umiMM,  besides  part  of  the  skeleton. 
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developed  as  tusks.  Molars  in  young  ~ ;  the  fifth  and 
fourth  caducous.  Anterior  feet  about  as  large  as  posterior, 
with  the  toes  decreasing  in  a  curved  line,  destitute  of 
claws  ;  the  posterior  feet  with  the  five  digits,  scarcely  in- 
creasing toward  inner,  all  provided  with  claws.  Scapula 
with  the  hinder  margin  nearly  straight,  and  the  spine  a 
short  distance  from,  and  somewhat  parallel  with  it. 

*  One  genus.  Bobxakus. 

APPENDIX. 

For  the  benefit  of  American  naturalists,  a  list  of  the 
species  of  Seals  inhabiting  both  coasts  of  North  America, 
is  here  given.  I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  more  or  less 
numerous  specimens  of  every  species  enumerated. 

Pinnipedes  of  Eastern  North  America. 
PHOCID^. 

PHOCIN-fi. 

1.  Phoca  vitulina  Linnsras.    Oreenland  to  New  York. 

2.  Pagomys  /(Btidus  Gray.     Greenland  to  Labrador.* 

3.  PagophiluB    grodlandicuB    Gray.      Greenland    to 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

4.  ErignathuB  harhatuB  Gill.      Greenland  to  Gulf  oi 

St.   Lawrence. 

5.  HalichoeruB  grypuB  Nil8Son.t      Sable  Island. 

*  The  Pkoca  faUda  and  P.  hUpida  appear  to  simplj  represent  condi- 
tions of  a  single  species  exhibitii^  a  remarkable  Tariation  in  dentition. 
An  examination  or  numerous  speamens,  differing  in  the  number  of  the 
cusp«,  forbids  my  considering  such  variations  as  constant  and  indicative  of 
specific  value.  Tbej  surely  cannot  be  generically  separated  as  Dr.  Gray  has 
done. 

t  The  American  form  of  Halicheaiti  differs  somewhat  fh>m  any  of  the 
three  forms  signalised  by  Homschuchy  but  the  names  of  that  j^ntleman 
have  not  been  regarded  fy  others  as  the  expression  of  valid  species,  and  do 
not  really  appear  to  merit  recognition.  I  have  therefore,  provisionally  at 
least,  identified  the  American  ^pe  with  the  European,  combixnog  all  die 
known  forms  of  the  genus  under  one  specific  name. 
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CTSTOPHOBIKJS. 

6.  Cystophora   cristata    Nilsson.      Greenland   to 

New  York. 

BOSMABID^. 

7.  Rosmarus  obesus  Gill  ex  Illiger.    Greenland  to  Lab- 

rador;  formerly  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Phmipedtt  of   (kdifornioj    Oregon^    SfC. 
PHOCID^. 

PHOCIN^. 

1.  Fhoca  Richardi  Gill  ex  Gray.     British  Colmnbia, 

(southwards,  to  California  ?) 

4 

2.  Phoca  Pealii  GilL     California  and  Or^on. 

OTSTOPHOBIN.a. 

3.  Macrorhinus  angu$tiro$tris   Gill.^    California. 

OTABIID^. 

4.  Arctocephalui  urkinui  F.  Cuvier.   Behring's  Straits 

to  Washington  Territory. 

5.  Eumetopiai  cali/ornianui   GilLf     California. 

6.  Zalophui     Oilliespii    Gill    ex    Macbain.       South 

California. 

BOSMABIDiB. 

7.  Rosmarui  obesus  Gill  ex  Bliger.    Arctic  Seas. 

•  MaerorhUuM  cuifuilinttru  is  distinffoished  by  its  narrow  snout,  and 
the  form  of  the  palatine  bones,  &c  It  wul  be  described  in  Uie  Proc  Cliicaffo 
AemL  Nat  8c  ^  ^ 

tThe  EuMOopioB  eaUfcrmamu  is  identical  with  the  Oiaria  mmUmama  of 
Qnj,  and  possiblj  also  with  Otaria  Stetteri  MoUer. 
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n.  Notice  of  a  Foray  of  a  Colony  of  Formica  sangwnea 
Latr.  upon  a .  Colony  of  a  hlack  species  of  Formica,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  slaves  of  the  latter^ 

Br   J.  A.   Allen. 

(Communicated  February  20,  1865.) 

Conflicts  between  colonies  of  Ants  have  been  repeat- 
edly witnessed,  in  various  countries  and  by  different  obser- 
vers, and  the  fact  that  some  sp3cies  attack  other  species  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  and  making  slaves  of  them,  or  of 
their  young,  has  been  ascertained  beyond  question;  ac- 
counts of  which  may  be  found  in  most  general  entomologi- 
cal works  that  treat  upon  the  habits  of  insects.  Such  in- 
stances, however,  are  rarely  observed,  and,  as  the  writer 
knows  of  no  published  account  of  any  having  been  witnessed 
in  this  country,  he  is  induced  to  give  a  short  account  of  a 
case  of  this  character  that  came  under  hi^  notice  the  past, 
season  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
while  walking  near  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  in  an  old 
pasture,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  procession  of  antS/ 
considered  by  Mr.  Uhler  to  be  the  Formica  sangtdnea 
Latr.,*  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  grass.  Stooping  to  exam- 
ine them  more  closely,  I  noticed  that  all  those  going  in  one 
direction  were  carrying  in  their  mandibles  larvae  and  fully 
grown  ants  of  another  species.  Following  the  train  to  its 
end  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  the  other,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  where  the  captives  were  deposited  and 
whence  they  were  obtained.  The  formicaries  of  the  two 
colonies  I  found  to  be  fully  fifty  yards  apart.  After  watch- 
ing them  carefully  for  a  time  I  left  them,  and  retumcfd  in 
half  an  hour  with  means  for  collecting;  when  I  found  them 
still  as  busily  employed  as  at  first.  I  then  secured  many 
specimens  of  both  captors  and  captives;  a  part  of  the  latter 
were  young,  but  able  to  run  about,  and  quite  dusky  in  color, 

•  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Uhler,  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  to  whom  I  referred  the  specimens,  for  the  identifica^ 
tion  of  this  species,  which  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  both  Europe 
and  North  America. 
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while  others  were  still  white,  having  just  left  the  pupa  case.* 
My  operations  produced  gn^at  agitation  in  the  ranks  of  the 
plundering  species,  information  of  the  disturbance  spreading 
80  rapidly,  that,  in  a  few  seconds,  scores  had  come  together, 
where  there  were  but  three  or  four  before,  exceedingly  irri- 
tated and  eager  to  fasten  on  my  forceps  and  hands.  I  col- 
lected at  different  points  along  the  train,  with  invariably  the 
same  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  ants,  they  immediately 
gathering  about  me,  coming  from  both  directions.  I  noticed 
that,  within  a  few  minutes  after  I  first  molested  them,  the 
procession  began  to  diminish  in  that  portion  towards  the 
plundered  ant  hill,  and  ten  minutes  after  only  a  few  of  the 
jF.  sangimea  could  be  seen,  and  these  were  near  their  own 
galleries,  each  returning  with  its  captive.  Whether  they  had 
finished  their  labor  for  the  morning,  or  suspended  it  on  ac- 
count of  being  molested,  I  could  not  fully  ascertain,  though 
it  was  probably  the  former.  An  examination  of  the  plun- 
dered mound,  made  a  few  hours  after,  when  perfect  quiet  had 
returned,  showed  that  it  had  not  been  fully  exhausted  of  its 
inhabitants ;  a  few  of  the  old  ants  remained,  as  well  as  an 
.abundance  of  their  helpless  young.  A  few  of  the  F.  son- 
.guinea  were  also  there,  appai-ently  left  as  a  garrison.  On 
disturbing  the  colony  of  F.  sangmnea  both  species  came  out, 
but  the  captives  were  much  less  in  number  and  did  not 
manifest  the  rage  exhibited  by  the  proprietors.  Examining 
the  formicaries  of  both  species  two  days  later,  the  plun- 
dered one  was  found  entirely  empty,  all  of  both  adults  and 
young  having  been  removed,  while  the  other  was  well 
stocked  with  both  species,  the  slaves,  however,  being  much 
less  in  number  than  the  F.  sangmnea,  and  much  less  earnest 
in  resisting  my  attack. 

The  species,  upon  which  the  foray  of  Formica  sanguinea 
in  this  instance  was  made,  was  an  ant  entirely  black  in 
color,  rather  larger  in  size  than  the  F.  sanguineaf  but  evi- 
dently a  weaker  species,  having  a  smaller  head,  slenderer 
antennae,  legs  and  thorax,  but  a  larger  abdomen.  It  is 
possibly  a  species  common  to  both  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica, though  it  may  prove  to  be  undescribed.    The  young, 

*  A  few  of  these  specimens  have  been  communicated  to  the  Essex  In* 
#titate,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
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as  already  stated; were  in  various  stages  of  maturity;  some 
of  the  more  advanced  that  I  kept  alive  became  completely 
black  during  the  day,  and  thus  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  adult. 

'F.  tangfdneaf  as  I  observed  in  several  cases,  seized  its 
victim  by  the  mandibles;  and  weeks  after,  in  looking  over 
the  collection  I  had  kept  in  alcohol,  I  found  several  pairs 
with  the  mandibles  still  locked.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Hymenoptera  of  the  British  Museum,  part  YI, 
(FormicidflD)  p.  4,  says:  ^This  is  the  only  species  of  the 
genus  Formica  which  plunders  the  nests  of  other  species  of 
their  young  brood  in  the  pupa  state,  which  they  bring  up  as 
slaves  to  their  own  community.  The  species  is  not  uncom* 
mon  in  Hampshire  (England),  where  it  attacks  the  nests 
of  jP.  Jiisca  and  F.  cunicularia'j  in  its  nests  have  also  been 
observed  numerous  individuals  of  the  yellow  ant,  F.  jlava ; 
it  does  not  raise  nests  similar  to  the  wood-ant,  but  belongs 
to  the  division  of  mining  ants."  In  the  case  of  the  present 
colony,  its  galleries  were  completely  subterranean;  there 
were  no  surface  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  formi- 
cary. The  site  of  the  colony  of  the  black  species  was  indi- 
cated by  a  slight  mound  of  earth.  The  well  known  slave- 
making  ant,  whose  interesting  habits  have  been  so  minutely 
described  by  Huber,  is  the  Polyergus  rv/iscens  Latr.,  found  in 
Central  Europe. 

There  had  evidently  occurred  a  battle  between  the  two 
colonies  of  ants  under  consideration,  as  I  noticed  that  some 
of  the  F.  sanguinea  first  examined  were  carrying  mutilated 
individuals  of  their  own  species.  The  conflict  was  proba- 
bly a  short  one,  jP.  sanguinea  so  much  outnumbering  the 
other  species.  The  latter  appeared,  when  I  saw  them,  to 
have  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate,  offering  not  the  least 
resistance ;  and  when  liberated  from  the  firm  grasp  of  their 
captors,  they  only  very  spiritlessly  sought  at  once  to  hide 
under  the  first  fhigment  of  grass  or  other  thing  that  would 
conceal  them,  under  which  they  quietly  remained.  The 
number  of  F.  Jtrngtonea  engaged  in  the  foray  I  estimated  at 
nearly  two  thousand,  there  being  in  the  procession  as  many 
as  eight  or  nine  hundred  at  once,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  were  probably  as  many  or  more  in  the  two  formicaries. 
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in.  Synapsis  of  the  Polyps  and  Corals  of  the  North  Par 
cific  Exploring  Expedition^  under  Commodore  C.  Ring- 
gold and  Captain  John  Rod^Sy  U.  S,  N.,  from  1853 
to  1856.  Collected  by  Dr.  Wm.  Stunpson,  Naturalist  to 
the  Expedition.  With  Descriptions  of  some  additional  Spe- 
cies from  the  West   Coast  of  North   America. 

By  a.  E.  Verrill. 

Part  in.    Madrbporaria.    With  two  Pistes. 
[Ck)mraunicated  February  29,  1865.] 

In  a  natural  arrangement  of  Polyps,  as  stated  in 
Part  I.  of  this  series,  the  order  Actinaria  should  follow  the 
Aloyonaria,  they  standing  next  to  them  in  grade,  as  is 
shown  by  many  features  of  their  structure.  Thus  the  Ac- 
tinidae  have  a  highly  specialized  muscular  basal  r^on,  which 
is  used  in  locomotion  in  various  forms ;  they  have  a  more 
highly  developed  tentacular  system  than  the  Madreporaria, 
these  organs  often  being  variously  branched  or  lobed;  and 
frequently  there  are  various  other  ambulacral  organs,  either 
within  the  tentacles,  around  the  mouth,  or  on  the  sides  be- 
low the  tentacles,  such  as  lobed  or  foliaceous  appendages 
for  respiration  or  adhesion,  colored  spherules,  perhaps  organs 
of  visual  sense,  suckers,  cinclidse,  pores,  tubercles,  &c., 
nearly  all  of  which  are  wanting  in  the  present  order.  The 
walls  also  are  highly  muscular  throughout,  whUe  in  Madrb- 
PORARiA  the  lower  portion  becomes  solidified  by  calcareous 
deposits  and  serves  merely  for  attachment  or  protection. 

Again,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  or 
repetition  of  the  lateral  homologous  elements  or  spheromeres 
around  the  longitudinal  axis,  or  rather  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
median  plane,  we  find  that  in  each  order  there  are  genera 
having  a  definite  and  small  number,  which  in  Mairepora  is 
twelve,  as  m  Peachia  and  other  Actinia,  while  other  gen- 
era in  each  have  a  lai^e  number,  increasing  indefinitely  (as 
Fungia  in  Madreporaria,  Metridiumj  &c.  in  Aotinabu). 
Whue,  therefore,  this  character  can  be  used  only  to  indicate 
grade  within  each  order,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Ao- 
tdtaria  present  some  genera  in  which  the  number  is  six,  the 

OOMMUHIOATIONB  B8SBX  IKST.,  VOL.  V.  8.     MAT  12,   1866. 
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smallest  consistent  with  their  strnctore  {Antipathes,  &c,) 
and  several  others  in  which  it  is  constantly  twelve,  bat  the 
smallest  number  of  tentacles  observed  in  anj  well  formed 
individual  of  Madreporaria  is  twelve,  as  in  Poriies,  Madre- 
pora^  Ac. 

The  bilateral  arrangement  of  parts  is  very  well  brought 
out  in  each  order,  but,  perhaps,  as  strongly  as  in  any  in 
some  Agtinl£  in  which  the  mouth  is  oblong  and  furnished 
with  peculiar  tubercles  in  pairs  on  the  sides,  but  differing 
entirely  at  its  opposite  ends  {Peachiaf  Siphonactinia,  Ac). 
In  other  cases  one  of  the  tentacles  in  the  median  plane  is 
much  longer  or  differs  in  color  and  structure  from  the  rest. 

The  character  of  being  simple  or  compound,  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  some  authors  as  indicating  grade,  seems 
to  be  of  little  or  no  importance.  In  each  of  the  two  orders 
under  consideration,  both  simple  and  compound  species 
occur,  and  sometimes  within  the  same  natural  family, 
while  many  that  are  simple  when  fully  grown,  doubtless  in- 
crease while  young  by  fissiparity  or  gemmation.  There 
seems  at  least  to  be  no  reason  to  supp6se  that  a  compound 
attached  Madrepora  is  so  highly  organized  as  the  freely 
moving  Actinia,  which  has  a  far  more  highly  complicated 
structure  and  more  diversified  functions. 

In  the  present  article,  however,  it  has  been  found  more 
convenient,  on  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  plates,  to 
take  up  the  Actinaria  after  the  Madreporaria. 


OEDEB,  MADKEPOBABIA  Edw.  and  Haime,  restricted. 

This  division  I  have  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  thus 
making  it  parallel  with  Alctonaria,  long  since  separated 
by  Milne  Edwards,  Blainville,  and  others,  as  well  as  with 
Actinaria,  which  has  hitherto  been  united  with  it,  either  as 
a  suborder,  or  more  intimately  combined,  so  that  sometimes, 
even  in  recent  works,  families  of  the  two  groups  are  placed, 
in  close  proximity  within  the  same  tribe. 

The  group  itself,  however,  has  been  recognized  as  a  natu- 
ral one  by  several  authors,  and  the  same  limits  have  been 
assigned  to  it  as  I  have  given,  with  the  exception  of  some 
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genera  more  recently  referred  to  other  classes,  and  espe- 
cially the  Tabulate  conds;  which  were  included  by  Milne 
Edwards  and  Haime,  but  which,  accordmg  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  has  seen  the  Polyps  of  MUle- 
pora\  belong  among  the  Hydroidba.  This  genus,  however, 
was  not  united  with,  the  group  of  Zoantkaires  by  BlainviUe, 
but  with  the  Bryozoa  or  Polypoid  Mollusks. 

Exclusive  of  the  exceptional  genera,  this  order  corres- 
ponds to  the  great  genus  Madrepora  of  Linnasus,  Pallas,  El- 
lis, Esper  and  other  writers  of  the  last  century ;  to  the  sec- 
tion Pciypmi  lamdliferes  of  Lamarck^  and  Lamoroux'; 
to  the  group  of  Zoanthaires  pierreux  of  Blainville^;  to  part 
of  the  suborder  Aainaria  of  Dana^,  Agassiz^  and  others; 
and  to  the  third  suborder  of  Zoanthairiay  named  Madrbpo- 
RARIA,  in  the  works  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime^.  The 
latter  arrangement  I  have  adopted  in  a  former  paper^. 

This  order  has  been  sufficiently  characterized  for  my 
present  purpose  in  the  Synopsis  of  the  Classification^,  as 
well  as  its  subdivisions  and  principal  families. 

SUBOEDEB,  MADBEFOEAOEA  Dana,  pars. 

Family,  Madreporid^  Dana. 
Madrepora  turgida  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

The  corallum  consists  of  a  cluster  of  thick,  irregular 
branches  arising  from  a  large  massive  base.  The  branches 
are  short  and  turgid,  rounded  and  elevated  at  the  ends,  or 

I  Contribatioiis  to  the  Nat  Hist.  U.  S.,  Vol.  m.,  page  61. 
2EKBtoire  des  Animaux  sans  vertfebreB,  1 11.,  1816. 

8  Expodtion  methodique,  1821. 

4DictioQiiaire  des  Sci.  natnreUes,  1830,  and  Ifannal  d'  actinol,  1884. 

5  Zoophytes  of  the  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.,  1846. 

6  ContribotionB  to  the  Natural  Hist  of  the  U.  S.  Vol.  I,  p.  151,  1857, 
Vol.  ni.,  p.  60, 1860.  The  Group  Actmaria  of  Dana  is  here  considered  an 
order  parallel  with  Akyfmoaria. 

7  Histoire  NatnreUe  des  Coralliaires,  Vol.  II,  p.  4, 1857. 

8BeTision  of  the  Polyps  of  the  East  Coast,  U.  S.  in  Memoires  Boston 
8oc.  Natural  History,  Vol.  I,  page  14, 1864. 

9  These  Proceedhigs,  Vol.  IV,  p.  145, 1865. 
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often  dividing  into  a  cluster  of  short,  obtuse  branchlets.  Lat- 
eral corallites,  irregular  in  size  and  position,  swollen  below, 
smaller  at  the  ends,  appressed^  turned  in  various  directions, 
the  summits  often  incurved;  cells  opening  inward,  small, 
usually  showing  six  nearly  equal  septa.  Terminal  corallites 
not  much  exceeding  some  of  the  lateral  ones  in  size,  thick, 
obtuse,  but  little  prominent;  cells  showing  twelve  septa, 
those  of  the  second  cycle  much  narrower  than  the  rest. 
Surfiuse  of  the  coenenchyma  and  exterior  of  the  corallites 
loosely  porous,  covered  by  crowded  lacerately  divided  gran- 
ules or  small  spines,  with  numerous  openings  between  them. 
Go0t»  scarcely  apparent. 

Color  of  unbleached  coral,  light  brownish  yellow. 

Height  of  the  only  specimen  collected  6  inches ;  length 
of  branches  3 ;  thickness  about  .25. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Madrepora  hebes  Dana. 

Specimens  of  a  Madrepora,  the  locality  of  which  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
at  the  Loo  Choo  Islands  or  Tahiti,  are  in  the  collection. 
These  I  am  not  able  to  distinguish  from  Madrepora  hebes 
Dana,  by  comparison  with  his  typical  specimens  from  Tahiti. 

Madrepora  nobius  Dana. 

Fragments  in  alcohol. 

Caspar  Straits.     Capt.  Stevens. 

Madrepora  teres  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  arborescently  branched.  The  branches  long, 
round,  slightly  tapering,  spreading  at  an  angle  of  about  SO"" ; 
branchlets  slender,  rapidly  tapering,  rounded  at  the  end. 
Apical  corallites  small,  scarcely  prominent,  with  six  septa 
well  marked,  and  six  rudimentary  ones  between.  Lateral 
cells  small,  not  crowded,  arranged  evenly  on  all  sides ;  those 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  opening  upward,  and  pro- 
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vided  with  a  small  ligolate  border  on  the  lower  side;  those 
on  the  larger  branches  opening  outward,  wholly  immersed; 
the  margins  even  with  the  surface  of  the  branches.  OoaneU' 
chyma  strongly  vermicnlato  and  sharply  scabrous.  Branch- 
es  6  or  8  inches  long ;  .5  of  inch  in  diameter ;  cells  about 
•04. 

Ousima.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  is  allied  to  M.  stigmaiaria  M.  Edwards  and 
Haimc;  and  M.  virgaia  Dana.  The  latter  difiers  in  having 
smaller  and  more  crowded  cells,  which  are  throughout 
tubular  and  slightly  prominent.  The  former  difiSors  in  its 
mode  of  growth  and  the  form  of  the  corallites. 

Madrepora  arbuscula  (?)  Dana. 

A  fragment  of  a  Madrepora  closely  allied  to  this  species 
is  in  the  collection,  in  alcohol.  It  is  the  summit  of  a  round 
and  rather  slender  branch,  covered  with  prominent,  tubular 
corallites,  varying  considerably  in  size,  crowded  and  directed 
upward.  The  terminal  ones  are  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
lateral  ones. 

Elagosima  Bay,  Japan.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Madrepora  tumida  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  corymbose,  the  branches  coalescing  into  a 
broad,  massive  base,  supported  by  a  thick  peduncle,  the  up- 
per surface  flattened.  Towards  the  margin  the  branches 
spread  horizontally,  and  gradually  become  loosely  coalescent 
and  free;  from  the  whole  upper  surface  arise  numerous 
nearly  upright  branchlets,  which  are  rather  stout,  about  two 
inches  high,  tapering  rapidly,  and  mostly  dividing  into  sev- 
eral small  secondary  branchlets.  Lateral  corallites  large, 
thick  and  turgid,  somewhat  appressed,  the  cells  large,  open- 
ing upwards,  conspicuously  stellate  with  twelve  septa,  of 
wUch  the  secondary  ones  are  much  the  narrowest ;  two  of 
the  primary  ones,  corresponding  to  the  inner  and  outer  sides 
of  the  cells,  are  broader  than  the  rest,  and  reach  nearly  to 
the  centre  of  the  cells.  Terminal  corallites  somewhat 
larger  than  the  lateral,  ezsert,  the  margin  thick,  very  porous ; 
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cells  with  twelve  septa,  the  six  primary  ones  equal,  the  sec- 
ondary well  developed,  about  half  as  broad  as  the  primary 
ones.  The  cells  at  the  bases  of  the  branches  are  wholly 
immersed,  but  have  twelve  conspicuous  septa ;  on  the  lower 
surface  there  are  very  few  cells ;  these  are  very  small,  and 
wholly  immersed.  Surface  of  the  coenenchyma  openly  re- 
ticulate and  porous,  with  spinose  granules ;  exterior  of  cor- 
allites  densely  covered  with  small,  lacerate  spines. 

Breadth  of  largest  specimen  18  inches;  height  from 
base  6. 

Hong  Kong,  China.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  is  allied  to  M.  plantaginea  Lamarck.  The 
latter  has,  however,  shorter  and  more  crowded  corallites, 
with  the  exterior  distinctly  striated,  and  they  are  scarcely 
tumid  at  the  base.  The  terminal  ones  are  also  much  larger 
and  thicker,  giving  an  obtuse  appearance  to  the  branches. 


Madrepora  prouxa  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  difiusely  branched,  consisting  of  several  di- 
verging branches,  which  are  divided  into  very  numerous 
brancUets,  forming  densely  branched  clumps.  Branchlets 
very  prolUerous,  some  of  them  consisting  of  several  long, 
slender,  often  curved  corallites,  others  are  slender  and  elon- 
gated ;  terminal  one  surrounded  below  by  several  appressed 
tubular  corallites,  thus  forming  a  slender,  irregular  branch. 
Corallites  all  slender,  tubular,  and  much  elongated,  the  ter- 
minal ones  particularly  so,  often  half  an  inch  or  more. 
Cells  small;  terminal,  with  six  distinct  septa.  Sur&ce  of 
the  ccenenchjrma  and  exterior  of  the  corallites  evenly  and 
crowdedly  covered  by  delicate  granulations,  without  distinct 
striations,  but  showing  irregular  pores  in  some  places. 

Height  6  inches ;  cells  .02  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Ousima.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  closely  resembles  M.  Umgicycuhus  Cdw.  and  H. 
A  typical  specimen  of  the  latter,  sent  by  M.  Edwards  to  the 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology,  with  which  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  this,  differs  in  the  structure  of  the  coenen- 
chyma,  which  is  penetrated  by  numerous  linear  pores,  giving 
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it  a  Yermicillated  appearance,  while  it  is  covered  with  more 
scattered  and  pointed  granulations^  and  the  exterior  of  the 
corallites  presents  distinct  sulcations,  or  rather  linear  series 
of  granulations.  The  cells  also  are  nearly  twice  as  large 
and  the  texture  of  the  coral  much  firmer  than  in  the  prea* 
ent  species. 

Madrepoba  PUMHiA  VerriU,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  low  and  spreading  horizontally  near  the  hot* 
toni)  the  branches  spreading  from  one  side  of  the  coraL 
These  are  openly  reticulated  and  occasionally  coalescent, 
crooked,  and  irregular,  flattened  from  above,  giving  off  from 
the  sides  and  upper  surface  short,  irregular,  scattered 
branchlets,  many  of  them  consisting  only  of  a  terminal  cell, 
with  one  or  two  small  lateral  ones ;  others  are  slender  and 
aogalar,  an  inch  or  more  long,  with  a  few  distantly  scattered 
and  rather  large  lateral  cells.  Terminal  corallites,  some- 
what exsert,  thick,  sub-conical,  being  thickened  below.  Cells 
with  six  septa  and  a  thick  margin.  Lateral  corallites  few, 
taberculiform,  thickened  at  base  with  a  simple  tubular  lip ; 
cells  but  little  smaller  than  the  terminal  ones,  with  six  sep- 
ta distinct.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  coral  there  are  neither 
cells  nor  branchlets.  Gosnenchyma  very  porous  and  open, 
spongiform,  scabrous,  without  distinct  striations  even  on  the 
corallites. 

Breadth  of  coral  6  inches;  height  1.5;  diameter  of 
larger  branches  .28 ;  of  cells  .06. 

Benin  Islands.    Dr.  Wm.  Stunpson. 

Madrepora  qlobiceps  (?)  Dana. 

A  fragment  from  Groper  Shoal,  Coral  Sea,  south-east 
of  Austndia. 

Madrbpora   tubicinaru    (?)    Dana. 

A  Madrepora  much  broken,  agreeing  in  many  respects 
with  this  species,  consists  of  a  cluster  of  long  and  much 
subdivided  branches  arising  from  a  thick  massive  base,  form- 
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ing  a  conyex  caespitose  clump.  The  corallites  are  large, 
open,  tabular,  with  the  cells  not  appressed,  opening  up- 
ward, with  the  exterior  evenly  costate.  The  terminal  coral- 
lites are  but  little  larger  than  the  lateral,  somewhat  exsert. 
The  cells  are  all  deep,  with  the  star  in  most  of  them  indis- 
tinct. 

Tahiti.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Madrbpoba  striata  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  subarborescent ;  closely  branched  and  much 
subdivided  above,  covered  on  all  sides  with  crowded  lateral 
branchlets,  which  are  much  smaller  on  one  side  of  the  trunk, 
indicating  that  the  coral  grew  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal 
position.  The  branchlets  on  the  lower  side  are  numerous, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  abruptly  spreading,  and  consist  of  a 
cluster  of  several  elongated,  leading  coralb'tes,  with  a  few 
smaller  lateral  ones.  On  the  upper  side,  and  towards  the 
end,  the  branchlets  become  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  slen- 
der and  much  subdivided, the  subdivisions  always  spreadiing  at 
a  large  angle  like  the  branchlets  themselves.  On  all  sides 
of  the  trunk  and  large  branches  immersed  cells  occur,  of 
rather  large  size. 

Terminal  corallites  elongated,  tubular,  considerably  ex- 
sert,  the  exterior  neatly  costate,  with  pores  between  the 
ribs ;  walls  but  little  thickened ;  cells  but  little  larger  than 
the  lateral  ones,  deep,  with  twelve  narrow  septa.  Lateral 
corallites  large,  open,  tubuliform  or  somewhat  cochleari- 
form,  opening  upward,  not  crowded  nor  appressed,  the  ex- 
terior costate ;  the  costae  with  minute,  short  sphies.  Cells 
large,  with  a  well  marked  star  of  six  septa,  and  often  with 
minute  ones  of  the  second  cycle  between ;  two  of  the  princi- 
pal septa  meet  at  the  middle.  Ccenenchyma  very  firm,  with 
scattered,  irr^ular  pores,  the  surface  minutely  spinulous. 

Height  of  the  largest  specimen  13  inches;  diameter  of 
trunk  at  base  1.5 ;  diameter  of  lateral  cells  .08. 

7  Ousima,  Japan.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  speeies  branches  somewhat  like  M.  cardvm  and  M. 
ro9aria  Dana,  but  the  corallites  are  entirely  different  in 
form. 
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Family,  PoBirn)^  Dana. 

•  PoBiTBS  TENUIS  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Gorallum  glomerate;  globose,  attached  by  a  narrow 
base ;  sor&ce  irregolar  and  uneven.  Cells  very  small  and 
shallow,  crowded,  polygonal.  Walls  thin  and  very  porous. 
Septa  twelve,  imperfect,  open  trabicular.  Pali  five  or  six, 
well  developed.     Columella  very  small,  tubercular. 

Diameter  of  the  largest  specimen  collected  2.5  inches ; 
of  cells  .05. 

Loo  Choo  Islands  ?    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

PoBiTES  sp. 

A  small  specimen  of  a  glomerate  species,  too  young  for 
specific  description,  is  in  the  collection. 

The  cells  are  polygonal,  rather  deep,  with  twelve  well 
developed  septa  and  six  strong  pali  forming  a  circle  around 
the  deep,  open,  central  space  in  which  there  is  no  columella 
visible.    Walls  well  developed,  angular,  acute. 

Diameter  of  the  cells  .06. 

Hong  Kong,  China.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

The  well  developed  walls  and  pali,  and  the  absence  of 
columella  cause  this  species  to  approach  closely  to  Rhoda- 
raa,  to  which  it  may  hereafter  be  necessary  to  refer  it 
when  more  complete  specimens  are  obtained.  It  has,  how- 
ever, but  two  cycles  of  septa  instead  of  three  found  in  the 
typical  species  of  that  genus. 

MoNTiPORA  POLiosA  ?    Edw.  and  Haime. 

A  frond-like  branch  about  seven  inches  high  and  having 
a  width  near  the  top,  where  it  is  thin  and  has  the  sides  curved 
inward,  of  about  four  inches.  The  basal  portion  is  a  stout 
stalk,  convex  externally  and  concave  within,  dead  below,  and 
curving  outwardly  so  that  the  flat  part  of  the  frond  has  an 
oblique  position.  The  upper  or  inner  surface  is  densely  cov- 
ered by  rather  large,  angular,  very  irregular  and  unequal 
prominences,  which  often  unite  into  longitudinal  crests  of 

.  COmCUKICATIONS  BSSBX   IN8T.,  VOL.  Y.  4.     MAT  30,   1866. 
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some  length,  but  very  irregular  in  form.  The  cells  are  very 
soiall  and  inconspicuous  among  the  tubercles.  On  the  exte- 
rior the  surface  is  but  little  tubercular  and  the  cells  .are 
larger,  more  regular  and  somewhat  prominent  with  twelve 
septa,  of  which  six  are  very  small. 

Gaspar  Straits.     Capt.  John  Rodgers. 

MoNTiPORA  POBiTiPORMis  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  branched,  forming  clumps  of  round,  crooked, 
proliferous  'branches  often  digitate  at  the  ends.  Surface 
without  prominences,  even,  very  porous.  Cells  regularly 
and  rather  closely  arranged,  small,  even  with  the  surfiwse, 
or,  occasionally,  surrounded  by  a  slight  elevation,  having  six 
well  developed  and  nearly  equal  septa,  with  sometimes  oth- 
er rudimentary  ones  between.  Coenenchyma  finely  echinula- 
ted  with  crowded,  lacerate  granules. 

Height  five  inches ;  diameter  of  branches  .35 ;  of  cells  .03. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  is  allied  to  M.  tortuosa  and  M.  digkata,  but 
has  larger  and  more  crowded  cells  than  either,  with  coarser 
and  more  irregular  branches,  and  the  coenenchyma  is  more 
loose  and  porous. 

These  three  species  would  appear  worthy  of  being  sep- 
arated generically  from  the  typical,  tuberculated  species  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  even  those  often  present,  at  the  base 
and  on  foliaceous  expansions,  cells  which  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  tubercles  or  other  prominences. 

MoNTiPORA  RIGIDA  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  branched,  the  branches  strongly  compressed, 
thin  at  the  summits,  forming  flattened  clusters  of  branchlets 
coalescent  below.  Cells  small,  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
larger  cell-like  depressions  formed  by  thin,  angular  elevations 
of  the  coenenchyma  between  and  around  all  the  calicles,  giv- 
ing the  surface  the  appearance  of  some  madrepores  with 
short  open  coraUites.  The  septa  are  imperfectly  developed, 
six  in  number,  trabicular  and  spinose,  coenenchyma  fimer 
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than  osoal  for  the  genus,  uneven;  strongly  echinulated,  pierced 
by  numerous  rounded  pores. 

Height  of  fragments  three  inches ;  branches  near  the  end 
half  an  inch  broad  anid  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
diameter  of  cells  about  .03  of  an  inch.  Color  dull  yellowish 
brown. 

Bonin  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

P^AMMOCORA   PABVISTBLLA   Verrill,  nOV.  Sp. 

Corallum  consisting  of  clusters  of  short,  irregular,  com- 
pressed, clavate  branches,  somewhat  coalescent,  and  mostly 
having  obtuse  crest-like  projections  near  the  ends.  Cells 
very  small,  shallow,  with  often  a  minute  tubercle  at  the  bot- 
tom. Septa  six,  thick,  triangular,  lacerately  granulous,  sep- 
arated externally  only  by  six  very  narrow  spaces,  which 
gradually  are  confounded  with  the  porous  tissue  of  the  coe- 
nenchyma,  there  being  no  apparent  walls  to  the  cells.  The 
sur&ce  between  the  cells,  which  are  distantly  scattered,  is 
evenly  and  densely  covered  by  minute  lacerate  granulations 
or  papillas,  with  reticulated  narrow  spaces  between.  Color 
of  dry  coral  light  yellowish  brown. 

Height  2  inches ;  length  of  branchlets  .5 ;  diameter  of 
cells  about  .01 ;  distance  between  them  .04. 

Loo  Choo  blands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Family,  QEMMiPORiDis. 

TuRBiNARiA  Sinensis  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  crateriform,  growing  to  a  large  size,  thick  and 
firm,  attached  by  a  short,  thick  peduncle.  Corallites  mod- 
erately large,  rather  crowded,  airanged  somewhat  in  trans- 
verse or  concentric  series,  standing,  except  near  the  edge,  al- 
most perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  projecting  but  little  a- 
bove  the  surface  of  the  coenenchyma,  somewhat  swollen  at 
base.  Cells  very  deep  with  the  columella  very  much  reduced, 
septa  subequal,  narrow,  in  three  cycles,  some  of  the  third 
wanting,  except  in  a  few  larger  cells  where  some  of  the  fourth 
appear.     Coenenchyma  between  the  cells  loosely  porous  and 
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spongy.  Surfiwje  beneath,  even,  uniformly  covered  with  loose 
irr^ular  papillas,  with  Isirge,  irregalar  pores  between,  pro- 
dncing  a  spongy  appearance. 

Height  of  a  large  specimen  10  inches;  width  14;  thick- 
ness 1  inch  from  edge  .3 ;  diameter  of  medium  sized  cells  .09. 
This  is  a  much  thicker  and  firmer  species  than  T.  cinerascens 
which  it  resembles.  It  has  deeper,  more  crowded,  and  less 
prominent  cells,  which  are  placed  less  obliquely.  The  lower 
surfSeice  does  not  present  undulations  corresponding  to  the 
corallites  near  the  edge,  due  to  the  thinness  of  the  coral. 

TURBINARIA   Sp. 

A  fragment,  too  imperfect  for  identification,  of  an  en- 
crusting species.  Corallites  tumid  at  the  base  about  a  line 
in  diameter  and  elevated  nearly  as  much  above  the  coenen- 
chyma,  which  is  strongly  granulated. 

Coral  Sea.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Family,  Eupsamku)^  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Balanophylua  Capbnsis  Verrill,  these  Proceedings 
Vol.  IV,  p.  149. 

Plate  1,  Jigure  1 ;      Plate  2,  Jigure  1,  1». 

Corallum  turbinated,  enlarging  gradually  from  near  the 
base  which  is  broadly  attached.  Epitheca  well  developed 
rising  to  within  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  summit ;  ' 
above  this  the  wall  is  very  porous  and  openly  granular  with 
deep  intercostal  furrows.  Calicle  deep,  broadly  oval,  the 
depth  more  than  half  the  greater  diameter.  Septa  in  four 
cycles,  the  primaries  and  secondaries  considerably  exsert, 
within  nearly  vertical,  with  entire  inner  edges,  somewhat 
falcate  and  narrowed  near  the  top,  where  they  become  gran- 
ulated, porous  and  finely  toothed,  those  of  the  third  cycle 
very  narrow  and  small ;  those  of  the  fourth  cycle  well  de- 
veloped, tery  thin  and  porous  with  jagged  edges,  the  two  in 
each  half  system  meeting  each  other  near  the  columella,  to 
which'  they  extend.  Columella,  formed  by  a  group  of  styli- 
form  processes. 
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Color  of  living  polyp  bright  vermilion.  Tentacles  twen- 
ty, short  and  blunt,  those  of  the  first  cycle  longest.  Mouth 
oblong. 

Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  15  to  20  &thoms, 
rocky  bottom.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

EuPSAMMiA  Stimpsoniana  Verrill,  these  Proceedings, 
Vol.  IV,  page  150,  1865. 

FlaSe  2,  figures  3,  3» 

Coral  elongated,  slightly  compressed,  obconical,  the  base 
in  the  younger  specimen  having  been  adherent,  in  the  larger 
one  smoothly  rounded.  WaUs  closely  costate  to  the  base, 
the  cost»  slightly  wavy,  minutely  scabrous.  Cup  in  the 
larger  specimen  regularly  oval,  narrow  and  deep.  Columella 
well  developed,  salient  m  the  form  of  a  flattened  tubercle, 
septa  in  four  cycles  with  a  few  rudimentary  ones  of  the  fifth, 
those  of  the  first  two  cycles  broad,  evenly  arched  to  the  sum- 
mit, a  little  exsert,  the  edges  entire.  In  the  younger  speci- 
men the  cell  is  nearly  circular  and  the  septa  of  the  fourth 
cycle  are  rudimentary. 

Length  of  larger  specimen  1.26  inch;  cell  .62  by  .48; 
depth  .36 ;  young,  length  .75 ;  diameter  of  cell  .27. 

North  China  Sea,  25  fathoms,  shelly  sand.  Dr.  Wm. 
Stimpson. 

Dbndeophyllla.  gracilis  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Plate  1,  figure  2',    Plate  2,  figures  2,  2* 

A  fine  series  of  this  elegant  species  is  in  the  collection. 
The  columella  is  usually  more  prominent  than  indicated  by 
Edwards  and  Haime,  and  the  manner  of  budding  is  quite 
variable.  The  first  and  second  cycles  of  tentacles  are  larg- 
er than  the  rest,  mouth  oval  with  well  marked  lateral  folds. 

Color  bright  salmon,  tentacles  almost  white,  mouth  white, 
disk  radiated  with  salmon  color. 

Near  Hong  Kong,  in  25  fathoms,  gravel,  and  in  several 
other  localities  at  various  depths  in  muddy  gravel/  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 
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Dendbophtllia  Cecilliana  Edw.  and  Haime. 
Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Pachtsammia,  nov.  gen. 

Corallam  massive  and  incrusting,  consisting  of  several 
corallites  united  together  near  their  summits  by  a  massive 
coenenchTma,  budding  lateral,  irr^ular,  surface  of  the  coen- 
enchyma  with  waving  ribs  as  in  Dendrophyllia.  Pour  com- 
plete cycles  of  septa.  Columella  not  salient,  rudimentary 
or  trabicular. 

This  genus  approaches  Stereopsammia  but  has  a  solid  coen- 
enchyma.  It  (Offers  from  Dendrophyllia  in  not  having  a 
distinct  columella. 

Pachysammia  valida  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Gorallum  broadly  adherent  at  base,  consisting  of  several 
corallites  united  together  at  their  bases  by  the  thickened 
cosnenchyma,  their  summits  free  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  surface  is  strongly  ribbed  by  coarse,  granulous,  waving 
costSB  united  together  frequently  by  trabiculsB,  leaving  irreg- 
ular spaces  between.  Cells  large,  deep,  oblong-oval  with 
thin  porous  walls.  Columella  little  developed,  loose  trabic- 
ular ;  septa  in  five  cycles,  those  of  the  two  first  subequal, 
rather  broad,  thick,  the  edges  entire,  and  sides  strongly  gran- 
ulated, not  exsert ;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  much  narrow- 
er ;  those  of  the  fifth  more  developed  than  the  fourth,  uni- 
ted together  in  paii*s  and  to  the  inner  edges  of  those  of  the 
preceding  cycle  before  reaching  the  columella,  with  which 
their  inner  edges  are  confounded. 

Height  of  the  only  specimen  .75 ;  greatest  diameter  of 
cell  .48 ;  width  .3. 

Hong  Kong,  China.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

CosNOPSAMMU  Manni  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallum  encrusting  rocks,  forming  clusters  of  crowded 
cups,  about  an  inch  high,  some  of  the  corallites  are  laterally 
united  even  to  the  top,  others  are  separated  about  an  eighth 
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of  an  inch  and  rise  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
coenenchyma.  The  exterior  of  the  coraUites  is  obscurely 
and  closely  costate^  and  covered  closely  with  rough  granula- 
tions. Septa  in  four  cycles,  the  last  imperfectly  developed. 
Primaries  much  thicker  than  the  others,  very  narrow  at  the 
top  and  not  projecting  above  the  wall,  which  is  much  thick- 
ened, on  their  inner  edges  slightly  concave,  and  increasing 
somewhat  in  width  toward  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  where  they 
join  the  columella.  The  secondaries  are  still  narrower  and 
thinner,  but  also  join  the  columella.  Those  of  the  third  or- 
der are  extremely  narrow  and  often  do  not  reach  the  mar- 
gin of  the  wall,  and  do  not  join  the  columella.  Those  of 
the  fourth  order  are  merely  slightly  raised  costaB,  very  thin 
and  uneven.  Columella  well  developed,  spongy,  nearly  half 
as  broad  as  the  cell. 

Cells  slightly  ovaL  the  larger  ones  about  .35  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  the  same  in  depth. 

Color  of  living  polyps  vermillion  red. 

Sandwich  Islands,  at  low  water  mark.     Horace  Mann. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  name  this  species  in  honor  of 
its  discoverer,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  a  young  man  of  unusual 
ability  and  industry,  who  made  many  important  botanical 
discoveries,  during  his  explorations  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


SUBOSDEB,  ASTB£AO£A. 

Family,  Lithophylud^. 

MussA  6RANDI8  Edw.  and  Haime.  (?) 

A  worn  specimen  allied  to  this  species.  It  has,  however, 
some  of  the  polyps  united  into  series  of  three  or  four  and  oth- 
ers simple  but  deformed,  these  are  1.26  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  Columella  well  developed  spongy.  Walls  spar- 
ingly spinose. 

Coral  Sea,  East  of  Australia.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 
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Family,  M-sandrinid^. 

GoNiASTREA  ASPERA  Verrill,  nov.  sp. 

Corallam  evenly  convex,  or  hemispherical,  adherent  at 
the  centre  below,  with  a  well  developed  epitheca  which  is 
marked  by  uneven,  concentric  ridgea.  Cells  deep,  polygonal, 
pretty  regular,  separated  by  very  thin  walls.  Septa  with 
prominent  and  strong,  but  narrow,  pali  at  base,  above  narrow 
and  thin,  a  little  exsert,  acute  at  summit,  the  edges  divided 
into  slender  and  very  acute  teeth  which  are  directed  upward. 
Columella  rudimentary,  trabicular. 

Diameter  of  the  cells  .30 ;  depth  .20  of  an  inch. 

Hong  Kong,  China.     Dr.  Wra.  Stimpson. 

C(EL0RiA  Sinensis  Edw.  and  Haime. 
Hong  Kong,  China.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

CcELASTREA,  uov.  gen. 

Corallum  massive,  cellular,  fasciculate,  formed  by  pris- 
matic coralites  intimately  united  by  their  walls  which  are 
thin  and  simple.  The  exterior  of  the  corallum  is  destitute 
of  an  epitheca,  lobed  and  distinctly  costate  like  that  of  Met- 
astrea.  The  cells  are  polygonal,  often  closed  below  by  the 
dissepiments,  which,  occuring  at  the  same  level,  unite  from 
all  sides  forming  thus  transverse  septa.  In  a  transverse  sec- 
tion traces  of  a  very  rudimentary  and  loose  columella  are 
seen  in  some  ceUs.  Septa  in  three  or  four  cycles,  unequal, 
the  inner  edges  prolonged  into  strong  paliform  teeth. 

The  polyps  increase  by  fissiparity,  and  near  the  margin 
by  disk-budding.  This  genus  appears  to  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  Oaniastrea  that  Metastrea  does  to  PrionoHrea,  dif- 
fering from  it  in  the  absence  of  epitheca  and  the  lobed  and 
striated  exterior,  thinness  of  the  walls,  and  rudimentary 
columella.  From  Metastrea  it  differs  in  the  last  character, 
and  in  its  mode  of  increase  as  well  as  in  the  coincidence  of 
the  dissepiments  and  the  strong  pali. 
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CcBLASTREA  TENUIS  Vemll,  nov. 

Corallum  somewhat  columnar  or  turbinate,  flat  at  topy 
attached  by  a  narrow  base ;  the  sides  are  marked  by  lobes 
corresponding  to  the  marginal  coraUites,  and  striated  even 
to  the  base ;  the  ribs  a  little  prominent^  finely  echinate  near 
the  cells.  Cells  unequal,  irregularly  polygonal,  mostly 
closed  by  a  complete  floor  below.  Walls  very  thin,  forming 
a  zigzag  line  between  the  septa.  Septa  very  narrow,  thin, 
finely  serrate,  the  inner  edges  perpendicular,  little  exsert, 
not  crowded,  in  four  cycles,  the  last  often  incomplete.  Pali 
prominent,  wide,  and  thicker  than  the  3epta,  situated  before 
all  the  cycles  except  the  last.  Columella  not  apparent  ex- 
cept in  a  section,  where  it  appears  very  rudimentary.  Dis- 
sepiments horizontal,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  apart,  mostly 
coincident,  so  as  to  form  complete  transverse  floods. 

Height  2  inches;  diameter  3;  the  average  width  of 
cells  .2. 

Sandwich  Islands  ?    Prof.  J.  D.  Dana.    U.  S.  Expl.  Exp. 

AsTBEA  (Pavia)  HoMBRONi  Edw.  and  Haime.  ( ?) 

Corallum  incrusting  at  base ;  the  surface,  where  firee, 
naked  and  striated,  rising  at  center  into  a  convex,  lobed 
mass.  At  the  margin  and  about  the  base  the  cells  are 
oval  or  circular,  and  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  their 
own  diameter,  while  at  the  top  they  become  crowded, 
polygonal,  and  intimately  united  by  thin  walls.  CeUs  of 
medium  size,  rather  deeper  than  wide,  with  about  18  septa 
in  three  cycles,  the  last  incomplete  in  part  of  the  systems. 
Septa  narrow,  considerably  exsert,  acute  at  summit,  toothed 
with  small  sharp  spines,  a  little  thickened  at  the  walls,  not 
crowded.  Paliform  teeth,  prominent,  slender,  placed  before 
the  two  first  cycles.  Columella  well  developed,  spongy. 
Cost®,  where  the  cells  are  separated,  thick  and  prominent, 
scabrous.    Exotheca  compact. 

Height  of  coral  4  inches ;  diameter  about  the  same ; 
width  of  cells  .12. 

Sandwich  Islands  (  ?)     Prof.  J.  D.  Dana. 

COMMUiriOATIONS   B88KX   INST.   VOL.   ▼.   5.       J17NB   29,   18M. 
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In  ''box  820,"  with  Mondpora  capitata,  Porites  lobaUij 
Ccdastrea  tenids,  Faivia  rudisj  Pocillapora.  (Coll.  Smithso- 
nian Institution). 


AsTRBA  (Pavia)  rudis  Vemll,  nov. 

Corallum  maasive,  convex  or  hemispherical,  cellular. 
Corallites  a  little  prominent,  oval  or  oblong,  unequal,  rather 
close  together  at  the  margin,  crowded  at  the  center,  with 
concave  interstices  striated  bv  the  thin,  salient  costas.  Cells 
deep,  conical,  with  three  cycles  of  septa,  which  are  narrow, 
thin  within  but  strongly  thickened  near  the  walls,  considera- 
bly exsert,  the  upper  part  divided  into  strong  spinose  teeth, 
the  inner  edges  with  more  slender  sharp  ones;  paliform 
teeth  little  marked.     Columella  fine,  spongy. 

Diameter  of  coral  five  inches ;  of  largest  cells  .38 ; 
depth  about  as  much. 

Sandwich  Islands  (  ?  )     Prof.  J.  D.  Dana. 

AsTRBA  (Pavia)  ordinata  Verrill,  nov. 

Corallum  evenly  convex,  or  hemispherical,  incrusting  be- 
low. Corallites  projecting  considembly  above  the  surface, 
scarcely  crowded ;  the  interstices  concave,  evenly  ribbed  by 
the  prominent,  denticulate  costae.  Cells  large,  open  and 
deep,  subcircular  or  oval,  pretty  regular.  Septa  in  three 
complete  cycles,  with  some  members  of  the  fourth,  amount- 
ing usually  to  from  30  to  36,  all  of  them  nearly  equal  and 
remarkably  even  in  their  appearance,  narrow  within  the 
cells,  with  strong  paliform  lobes  at  the  base,  but  broader 
and  r^ularly  rounded  at  the  top,  appearing  slightly  revo- 
lute,  moderately  thick,  evenly  serrate,  with  small  teeth. 
Columella  little  developed. 

Diameter  of  a  small  specimen  2.25  inches;  thickness 
at  centre  .75;  length  of  cell  .38;  width  .26;  depth  .24. 

Hong  Kong,  China,     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  A,  speciosa  Dana,  from 
Singapore,  but  differs  in  several  important  particulars  from 
the  original  specimens  of  that  species. 
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Prionastbba  Chinensis  Verrill,  nov. 

Corallum  broad,  explanate,  somewhat  convex  above  and 
with  irregular  protuberances ;  below  incrusting  at  the  cen- 
ter, at  the  edges  unattached  and  covered  by  a  complete  epi- 
theca  strongly  marked  with  concentric  lines  of  growth,  and 
ejctending  to  the  edges.  Thickness  of  coral  about  half  an 
inch,  becoming  as  thin  as  .08  near  the  margin.  Cells  about 
.35  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rather  shallow,  less  deep  than 
wide,  center  depressed  much  the  lowest,  and  having  a  papil- 
lose columella  composed  of  from  six  to  twenty  slender 
teeth-like  processes ;  paliform  teeth  well  marked,  making  a 
prominent  circle  around  the  central  space,  rather  stout  and 
lacerate  at  the  ends.  Septa  about  32  or  34  in  number,  sub- 
equal,  except  some  small  ones  of  the  last  cycle,  not  crowded, 
narrowed  within  and  deeply  serrate  with  numerous  spine- 
like teeth,  which  are  themselves  often  lacerate,  or  divided 
at  the  ends  into  several  slender,  sharp  teeth.  Paliform  teeth 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest  Walls  for  the 
most  part  thick  and  rounded ;  on  the  protuberances  often 
simple,  thin  and  compact. 

Color  of  the  unbleached  coral  deep  yellowish-brown. 

Hong  Kong.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Plesiastrea  indurata  Verrill,  nov. 
PlaU  2,  Jigure  7. 

Corallum  broadly  incrusting,  convex  above,  Corallites 
oblong,  oval  and  irregular  in  form  and  size,  scarcely  promi- 
nent above  the  general  surface,  rather  crowded.  Cells  deep 
and  narrow.  Columella  loose,  spongy.  Paliform  lobes, 
slender  and  prominent,  but  scarcely  visible  except  in  a  ver- 
tical section.  Septa  in  four  complete  cycles,  perpendicular 
within,  broad  and  rounded  at  the  summit,  evenly  and  finely 
denticulate,  thick  and  closely  crowded,  scarcely  exsert,  those 
of  the  last  two  cycles  much  narrower  than  the  others.  Cos- 
ts prominent,  very  thick,  those  of  adjoining  corallites  often 
coalescing.  Interstitial  spaces  nearly  flat.  The  buds  ap- 
pear irregularly  between  the  cells. 
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Breadth  of  the  largest  specimen  3  in. ;  thickness  .50 ; 
Average  length  of  cells  .25 ;  depth  about  as  much. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

In  a  vertical  section  the  walls  appear  very  compact  and 
solid,  and  those  of  adjacent  cells  are  so  closely  united  as  to 
leave  only  a  few  small,  irregular  cells  between ;  the  endo- 
tbecal  plates  are  very  thin^  strongly  inclined  downward 
and  inward,  distant  about  .03  of  an  inch,  but  somewhat 
irregular ;  the  sides  of  the  septa  are  strongly  granrlated ; 
cdnmella  firm,  but  coai*sely  trabicular. 

Some  of  the  cells  seem  to  produce  submarginal  buds 
thus  approaching  Baryastrea.  Li  general  appearance  this 
species  resembles  Dichocoenia,  but  the  character  of  its  den- 
ticuiate  septa  forbids  its  being  placed  there. 

Plesiastrea  Urvillbi  Edw.  and  Haime. 

A  fragment,  apparently  of  this  species,  is  preserved  in 
alcohol.  In  some  of  the  cells  there  are  four  Aill  cycles  of 
septa,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are  but  three  cycles  with 
a  few  o{  the  fourth  slightly  developed ;  some  cells  seem  to 
have  divided  by  fissiparity  as  in  Favia.  The  polyps,  as  con- 
tracted, show  a  broad  oval  mouth  within  the  circle  of  prom- 
inent pali ;  and  the  tentacles,  contracted  to  mere  tubercles, 
are  outside  of  the  pali.  Over  the  surface  of  the  coral  the 
membrane  is  very  thin.  In  a  section  the  ovaries  are  seen 
to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  septa,  down  to  the  first  trans- 
verse dissepiments. 

Port  Jackson,  Australia.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Lbptastrba  STELLiTLATA  VerriU,  nov. 

Corallum  convex,  incrusting,  with  irregular  prominences, 
lower  surface,  where  free,  covered  with  a  thin  epitheca. 
Cells  large,  often  .25  inch,  with  many  small  ones  between 
them,  which  are  usually  considerably  exsert,  and  arise  by 
lateral  or  margmal  budding.  Septa  in  four  cycles,  broad, 
with  truncate,  nearly  entire  summits,  but  finely  denticulate 
below.     The  six  primary  septa  are  the  largest,  and  thick- 
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ened  towards  the  centre  of  the  cell.  The  others  coalesce 
at  their  inner  edges.  Costse  much  thickened,  but  scarcely 
prominent  above  the  surface  of  the  interstitial  spaces.  Tex- 
ture very  compact. 

Sandwich  Islands.    Yale  College  Museum. 

Cyphastrba  ocbllina  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Attrea  oceliina  Dana,  Zooph. 

This  species  belongs  truly  to  Cyphastrea,  where  Edwards 
and  Haime  have  placed  it  with  doubt.  « 

Sandwich  Islands.     Yale  College  Museum. 

Allopora  Calipornica  Verrill,  nov. 

Corallum  encrusting  at  base,  rising  into  thick,  irregularly 
iobed  or  palmate  branches,  three  inches  or  more  high,  some 
of  which  are  two  inches  broad,  and  •  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick ;  others  nearly  round  and  rapidly  tapering,  of  about 
the  same  thickness  as  the  others.  Many  of  the  branches 
have  annelid  tubes  in  the  center,  and  appear  to  be  due  to 
the  encrusting  habit  of  the  coral,  which  covers  the  tubes 
with  a  thickness  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch, 
and  in  this  way  may  rise  into  false  branches.  Some  of  the 
branches  subdivide  into  two  or  three  parts  near  the  end, 
which  spread  nearly  at  right  angles.  Cells  very  small,  .02 
inch,  quite  regularly  scattered  over  the  whole  surface ;  dis- 
tance between  them  equal  to  two  or  three  times  their  diame- 
ter, or  from  .04  to  .07  of  an  inch.  Intercellular  tissue  com- 
pact, with  a  minutely  granular  surface,  appearing  smooth  to 
the  unaided  eye,  but  having  a  few  minute  pappilsB  between 
the  cells.  In  a  longitudinal  section  the  cells  are  seen  to  be 
filled  up  below,  and  between  them  there  are  irregularly 
scattered,  minute,  rounded  cavities,  caused  by  the  superficial 
papilla  or  vesicles.  Septa  represented  commonly  by  six 
thick  triangular  processes  which  converge  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cells,  leaving  only  narrow,  radiating  spaces  be- 
tween them ;  in  other  cells  the  number  varies  from  five  to 
eight.  The  septa  project  slightly  above  the  common  sur- 
fSace,  and  do  not  reach  more  than  half  way  to  the  center  of 
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the  cell,  which  is  open  and  deep,  having  a  minute  conical 
columella  at  the  bottom,  usually  visible  only  in  a  section. 

Color  light  minium  red. 

California,  in  deep  water.  Mr.  Rich.  Collection  Yale 
College  Museum. 

This  is  an  interesting  representative  of  a  genus,  hitherto 
but  little  known ;  the  original  species  described  by  Ehren- 
berg  (AUopora  Octdina)  being  represented  only  by  a  single 
specimen  from  an  unknown  locality. 

The  genus  is  quite  distinct  from  Stylaster  and  Disticho- 
pnra,*  to  both  of  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  From  the  for- 
mer it  diflfers  in  the  scattered  arrangement  of  the  cells  and 
the  small  number  of  septa,  as  well  as  in  mode  of  growth 
and  other  characters. 

Cyclopora  genus  nov. 

Corallum  branching  in  a  plane.  Cells  open  and  deep, 
arranged  in  series  on  the  sides  of  the  branches,  with  two 
cycles  of  septa  more  or  less  complete,  without  an  apparent 
columella.  Septa  united  together  by  their  inner  edges,  so 
as  to  form  a  ring  surrounding  the  central  space  and  cutting 
ofiF  the  interseptal  chambers. 

This  genus  is  intermediate  between  Stylaster  and  Distich- 
opora  in  the  structure  of  its  septal  system,  but  has  more 
open  cells  then  either. 

Type  Cyclopora  beUa  Verrill.  Allopora  bella  Dana, 
Zooph.  page  696.     Plate  60,  fig.  6. 

Family,  Eusmillidje. 

EuPHYLLiA  UNDULATA  Verrill,  nov. 

Corallum  forming  open  clumps,  of  rather  long,  angular, 
irregular,  often  bent  and  compressed  branches,  the  corallites 
dividing  rapidly  and  generally  completely,  and  diverging  at 
a  large  angle.  Exterior  irregularly  costate  to  near  the  base, 
the  costae  very  unequal  and  little  prominent  except  near  the 


*  For  comparison  of  Stylaster  and  Distichopora  see  Bulletin  Mas.  Comp. 
Zoology,  No.  8,  by  A.  E.  VerriU,  page  46.    Cambridge,  1864. 
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edge  of  the  cells  where  the  principal  ones  are  thin  and 
somewhat  salient,  forming  at  intervals  short  crests.  The 
branches  and  corallites  are  surrounded  by  transverse  ridges 
or  wrinkles  at  irr^ular  intervals.  These  are  unequal  in 
size  and  not  very  prominent,  giving  an  undulated  appearance 
to  the  surface.  In  the  axils  between  adjacent  corallites  the 
edges  of  the  brandies  are  strongly  compressed,  thin  and 
often  acute. 

The  cells  are  irregular  and  contorted,  mostly  simple, 
with  a  narrow  and  deep  central  sp^ce.  Septa  in  five  cycles 
very  unequal,  thin,  not  crowded,  the  primary  ones  nearly 
meeting  at  the  centre,  the  inner  edges  nearly  perpendicular, 
summits  obtusely  rounded,  scarcely  exsert.  Walls  very  thin 
and  compact. 

Height  six  inches ;  diameter  of  cells  .5  to  .76. 

Bonin  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  is  nearest  to  E.  striata  E.  and  H.  It  has  larg- 
er and  less  open  cells,  and  less  regular  costal  striations.  It 
al80  branches  in  a  different  manner. 

Galaxea  PASCicuLARls  Oken  ( ?) 

A  Gklaxea  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with  this  species, 
occurs  in  the  collection,  represented  by  only  one  specimen. 
Although  differing  in  some  points  from  the  present  species, 
under  which  Edwards  and  Haime  unite  several  species,  con- 
sidered distinct  by  others,  I  do  not  deem  it  justifiable  to 
separate  it  without  more  specimens,  for  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  quite  variable,  and  the  differences  are  not  well 
marked,  in  the  dry  corals,  at  least. 

The  corallites  are  united  to  within  half  an  inch  or  less 
of  their  summits  by  a  rather  loose  peritheca,  having  numer- 
ous dense  layers  at  intervals  of  about  one  fourth  of  an  incL 
The  mass  is  somewhat  convex  above,  and  about  two  inches 
thick.  The  Corallites  are  mostly  cylindrical  above  the  pe- 
ritheca, except  the  young  ones  which  are  turbinate,  many 
are  compressed  or  somewhat  irregular  where  crowded.  The 
wall  is  nearly  smooth,  with  costse  prominent  and  crest-like 
close  to  the  summit,  but  indicated  below  by  mere  strias,  sep- 
ta very  prominent  in  three  cycles,  those  of  the  two  first 
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nearly  equal,  the  rest  quite  small,  not  projecting  to  one 
fourth  the  height  of  the  others.  The  large  ones  are  narrow, 
thickened,  especially  in  the  middle,  concave  on  their  inner 
edges,  obliquely  truncate  at  top  where  they  are  slightly,  and 
irregularly  denticulate.  The  outer  edge  is  mostly  nearly 
straight  and  finely  denticulate.  Cells  deep  and  without  a 
columella. 

Diameter  of  the  largest  cells  .2  of  an  inch.  Color  of 
coral  light  yellowish  brown. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Family,  Turbinolid^    Edw.  and  Haime. 
Pabacyathus  pobcbllana  Verrill,  nov. 

Corallum  low,  smallest  below  the  middle,  slightly  enlarg- 
ing towards  the  top ;  base  broadly  attached ;  calicle  broad, 
oval,  deep,  the  edges  most  elevated  in  the  transverse  diam- 
eter. Septa  in  four  cycles  with  some  belonging  to  the  fifth 
in  part  of  the  systems,  the  primaries  considerably  exsert, 
with  the  other  successively  less  so,  all  of  them  having  the 
sides  strongly  granulated ;  inner  edges  of  the  principal  ones 
abruptly  descending  from  the  rounded  ends.  Columella 
loosely  papillose,  formed  by  a  few  prominent,  slender,  styli- 
form  teeth ;  pali  numerous,  the  inner  ones  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  columella,  but  all  appearing  as  slender  teeth 
along  the  edges  of  the  septa ;  costse  nearly  equal,  broad  and 
but  little  prominent ;  the  grooves  between  them  fine  but  well 
marked.    External  surface  minutely  granulated. 

Dredged  at  Hong  Kong,  China,  attached  to  shells.  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 

Pabacyathus  Ebonbnsis  Verrill,  nov. 

Corallum  broadly  adherent  with  the  base  wider  than  the 
cup,  which  is  subcircular  with  a  slight  tendency  to  an  hexag- 
onal outline,  moderately  deep  with  a  narrow  central  area. 
Wall  thin  at  summit,  evenly  costate,  the  cost®  low  and  thick- 
ened, surface  finely  granulated ;  towards  the  base  there  is  a 
tiiin  epitheca,  which  rises  within  a  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the 
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summit,  and  in  yonng  specimens  reaches  the  margin.  Septa 
in  four  cycles  not  crowded,  diminishing  in  width  and  thick- 
ness according  to  their  orders,  projecting  somewhat  above 
the  walls,  broadly  rounded  at  top  and  nearly  perpendicular 
within,  the  primaries  reaching  about  half  way  to  the  center ; 
the  secondaries  little  narrower,  the  surface  of  all  strongly 
granulated.  In  front  of  all  the  septa,  except  those  of  the 
fourth  cycle,  there  are  prominent,  thin,  rather  broad,  and 
usually  undulated,  paliform  lobes.  Columella  small,  sunken, 
composed  of  about  twenty  papillae. 

Height  of  largest  specimen  .2  inches;  diameter  of 
cup  .18;  depth  .1. 

Ebon  Island,  on  Stylaster  degans  nob.     H.  Mann. 

Young  specimens  .15  inch  in  diameter  have  a  complete 
epitheca,  septa  not  projecting,  toothed  and  not  rounded  at 
summit,  pali  more  sleiider,  and  columella  relatively  more 
developed. 

Hetbroctathus  alternata  Verrill,  these  Proceedings, 
voL  iv,  page  149,  April,  1865. 

Plate  2,  figures  6  and  6  a. 

Base  attached  to  a  small  univalve  shell,  which  it  entirely 
covers  and  nearly  conceals,  forming  thus  a  broad,  flattened 
base  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  disk ;  above  the 
basal  region,  which  is  covered  with  small  granules  and 
scarcely  costate,  there  is  a  slight  constriction,  beyond  which 
the  walls  spread  obliquely  outward  to  the  edge  of  the  disk ; 
this  part  of  the  wall  is  strongly  costate,  the  costsB  being 
alternately  very  unequal,  much  thickened  and  strongly  gran- 
ulated. Septa  in  four  cycles;  those  of  the  first  broad  and 
considerably  exsert,  with  the  upper  edges  evenly  rounded 
and  entire,  inner  border  perpendicular,  sides  strongly  gran- 
ulated; those  of  the  second  cycle  are  newly  as  broad  wid 
similar  in  form ;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  cycles  succes- 
sively narrower.  Paliform  teeth  exsert  before  all  the  cy- 
cles except  the  last,  but  are  largest  before  those  of  the  sec- 
ond.    Columella  very  little  developed,  papillose,  scarcely 

COMMUNICATIONS  B8SBZ   INST.   VOL.   V.       6.       JULY  2,   1866. 
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prominent  above  the  surface  of  the  broad,  shallow,  central 
fossette.         Diameter  .35  of  an  inch ;  height  .20. 
(Caspar  Straits.     Capt.  John  Rodgers. 

Plabbllum,  sp. 
Plate  2j  figure  5. 

A  single  specimen  imperfectly  preserved,  about  half  an 
inch  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth,  attached  by  a 
large  pedicle  with  a  slightly  prolonged  spinous  process  at 
each  edge,  close  to  the  base.  Outline  of  calicle  ellipsoidal^ 
the  edges  depressed  in  the  line  of  the  longest  axis  a  very 
little,  deep  at  the  center.  Relation  of  the  axes  as  1  to  2^. 
Exterior  with  wrinkles  or  undulations  running  around  it 
horizontally. 

Locality  unknown.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

SUBOEDEE,   FUNGAOEA. 

Family,  Fungidjs. 

PuNGiA  PAPILLOSA  Verrill,  nov. 

GoraUum  nearly  circular,  a  little  broader  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mouth  than  across  it ;  elevated  at  the  center, 
rather  thick  and  massive,  the  edges  evenly  rounded,  below 
nearly  flat,  densely  covered  by  sharp,  moderately  elongated, 
conical  spines,  which  are  nearly  uniform  in  size,  except  at 
the  center,  where  they  are  somewhat  smaller,  but  still 
crowded.  Central  fosse  short,  narrow,  very  deep.  Colum- 
ella rudimentary.  Septa  thick,  sharp-edged,  nearly  uni- 
form in  width,  closely  crowded,  perpendicular  at  the  inner 
edge,  rounded  at  summit,  beyond  which  they  are  finely  and 
sharply  serrate ;  smaller  ones  with  well  marked  tentacular 
teeth.  Costae  crowded,  subequal,  densely  papillose  with 
conical  spines. 

Greater  diameter  5.25  inches;  lesser  .5;  thickness  at 
middle  1.5. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 
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This  is  a  well  marked  species,  somewhat  allied  to  F.  den- 
iota  Dana,  but  quite  diflferent  in  the  closely  papillose  charac- 
ter of  the  lower  surface,  and  the  thick,  crowded  and  very 
finely  serrate  septa. 

FuNGLL  LACERA  Verrill. 

F.  eehinaia  (pars)  Dana,  ZoophytM. 

Fosette  small;  columella  fine  trabicular;  principal  sep- 
ta rising  perpendicularly ;  these  are  but  little  rounded  above, 
and  are  lacerately  divided  into  long,  sharp,  spine-like  teeth, 
nearly  from  the  inner  edge.  The  septa  are  crowded,  all 
except  those  of  the  last  cycle,  subequal  in  height,  rather 
thick,  strongly  granulated  on  the  sides,  toothed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  later  ones  have  a  well  marked  tentacular 
lobe,  which  rises  abruptjjr,  inclining  outward  at  an  angle  of 
45®.  The  lower  surface  is  strongly  costate,  with  deep 
grooves  and  openings  between  the  cost®,  which  are  sub- 
equal,  and,  except  those  of  the  last  two  cycles,  covered  with 
long,  sharp  and  acute  spines,  even  to  the  center. 

Diameter  6  inches,  thickness  1.25. 

Pejee  Islands.     J.  D.  Dana.     U.  S.  Expl.  Exp. 

Differs  from  F.  Darut  in  the  less  unequal  septa,  which 
are  thicker,  far  more  crowded,  much  more  strongly  toothed, 
and  less  rounded  and  more  perpendicular  at  the  inner  edge. 
The  tentacular  tooth  is  more  strongly  marked.  The  lower 
surface  is  more  numerously  and  strongly  costate  and  spi- 
nose,  and  the  costae  are  less  unequal.  Some  of  these  dif- 
ferences were  mentioned  by  Prof.  Dana.  A  comparison  of 
his  original  specimens  with  a  large  number  of  F,  Dance  (F. 
^hinata  Dana)  from  Singapore  has  caused  me  to  consider 
the  two  forms  distinct. 

PUNGIA,  sp. 

Two  specimens  of  a  Fungioy  too  young  for  identification, 
have  a  remarkably  compact  wall,  closely  costate,  except 
near  the  center.  The  form  is  broad,  turbinate,  the  margin 
of  the  wall  inclining  upward  and  producing  a  broad  cup, 
shaped  coral;  the  largest  two  and  a  half  inches  across  the 
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loiiger  diameter,  'ftnd  baving  a  basal  attachment  a  qiiarter 
<if  an  inch  across.     The  upper  surface  is  irregularly  oral; 
central fosdtte  obloug,  very  deep;  septa  thick,  finely  toothed, 
Locality  doubtful.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Ctenactis  (Agassiz,  MS.)  Verrill,  Bulletin  Maseum 
of  Comparative  Zoology. 

A  veiy  young  specimen  of  an  undetermined  species, 
dbout  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  attached  below  for 
'about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  with  a  very  thin,  compact  wall, 
•spreading  horizontally,  with  thin,  rather  distant  and  finely 
dentate  costse.  Upper  surface  broad  oval.  Septa  very 
thin,  the  six  primaries  prominent,  inner  edge  perpendicular, 
and,  'like  all  the  rest,  with  long,  irregular,  often  lacerate 
teeth,  the  one  nearest  the  inner  edge  broader  and  paliform. 
In  the  laterd,l  systems  there  are  but  five  cycles  of  septa, 
'the  'fifth  rudimentary,  but  in  those  of  the  ends  there  are 
representatives  of  seven  cycles. 

Japan.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Family,  Lophoserid^  Edw.  and  Haime,  emend. 
Favosul  P0LI08A  Verrill,  nov. 

A  species  growing  in  clumps  of  thin,  contorted,  crispate 
plates,  which  are  loosely  coalescent  throughout ;  surfaces  of 
the  plates  carinated  or  cristate  near  the  edges,  which  are 
thin  and  acute.  Cells  small,  shallow  and  open,  not  crowd- 
ed, J2  to  .3  of  an  inch  distant.  Septa  in  two  cycles,  with 
members  ot  a  third  cycle  in  some  systems ;  larger  septa 
about  ten,  narrow,  thin,  with  the  sides  strongly  graaalated, 
alternating  with  those  are  other  very  delicate  ones.  Colu- 
mella rudimentary. 

Color  of  unbleached  corals  light  yellowish  brown ;  height 
four  inches;  average  thickness  of  plates  .1. 

Oufiima  or  Loo  Choo  Islands.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  is  allied  to  P.  /rondifera  from  Singapore, 
bttt.is  more  delicate,  with  thinner  and  smaller  plates,  and 
with  much  smaller,  more  shallow  and  open,  and  less  crowded 
eeUa. 
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Pavonu  complanata  Verrill,  nov. 

The  single  specimen  of  this  species  consists  of  a  broad 
plate  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  attached  at  o^e  side,  with 
cells  on  both  surfiwjes.  From  the  upper  side  arise  in  oblique 
and  irregular  positions  several  broad,  rounded  plates,  with 
sharp  edges  and  nearly  even  surfaces,  without  carinations  or 
crests.  The  plates  are  two  or  three  inches  broad,  thick 
below,  often  curved  and  somewhat  coalescent.  Cells  mod- 
erately large,  deep,  not  crowded,  from  .1  to  .2  of  an  inch 
distant.  Principal  septa  about  twelve,  evenly  rounded, 
thickened  within  the  cells,  narrow  and  thin  between  them, 
appearing  distant,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  smaller  sep- 
ta which  alternate  with  them.  Columella  a  small,  solid 
tubercle. 

Color  deep  yellowish  brown. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Resembles  P.  loctdata*  most,  but  besides  its  different 
mode  of  growttu  it  has  much  more  open  and  less  crowded 
cells,  with  larger  columella  and  narrower  septa,  which  are 
much  thinner,  more  unequal,  and  less  conspicuous  between 
the  cells.     The  texture  of  the  coral  is  also  more  dense. 

Pachysbris  monticulosa  Verrill. 

Agarida  rugota  Dana  (non  Lamarck). 

This  species  is  about  .7  of  an  inch  thick  below,  and  about 
A  in  the  middle.  The  ridges  are  very  irregular  in  width  and 
height;  rising  at  irregular  intervals  into  conical  and  oval  prom- 
inences, often  .25  of  an  inch  or  more  high.  The  ridges  are 
invariably  rounded  and  obtuse,  even  where  they  rise  into 
crests,  diflfering  widely  in  this  respect  from  those  of  P.  rw- 
gosa,  which  M.  Edwards  describes  as  acute.  The  septo-cos- 
tal  plates  are  alternately  unequal,  slightly  crispate  at  the 
middle  of  the  ridges,  strongly  granulated  on  the  sides.  The 
8tri»  of  the  lower  surface  are  prominent,  moderately  close, 
scabrous. 

*The  genus  Pavtmta  was  establisHed  by  Lamarck  in  1801«  andconse- 
qaently  precedes  its  use  in  Entomology  in  1816,  on  account  of  which  Ed- 
wards and  Haime  rejected  it. 
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Pejee  Islands.  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp. 
Coll.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Stbphanosebis  lambllosa  Verrill,  nov. 

Plate  2y  figures  4  and  4a. 

Corallum  low,  subcylindrical,  with  a  very  broad  incrust- 
ing  base,  which  is  attached  to,  and  entirely  surrounds  small 
univalve  shells,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening.  The  in- 
crusting  matter  on  remote  parts  of  the  shell  often  consists 
of  small  conical  granulations  much  crowded  and  arranged 
in  rows,  near  the  walls  these  pass  into  costse,  which  are  very 
thick,  prominent  and  gi'anulated  at  the  base,  thinner  above, 
those  of  three  first  cycles  much  the  strongest  and  thickest, 
subequal ;  those  of  the  fourth,  which  alternate  with  them, 
distinct  and  prominent,  but  thin,  spongy  and  lacerately 
toothed,  disappearing  much  sooner  towards  the  base  than 
the  others.  Wall  rudimentary,  represented  near  the  mar- 
gin only  by  trabicular  processes. 

Septa  in  four  cycles,  thin,  strongly  granulated,  the  prima- 
ries much  the  broadest,  and  most  exsert,  with  subcntire, 
rounded  tops,  and  vertical  inner  edges ;  those  of  the  other 
cycles,  thinner  and  very  narrow,  exsert,  with  the  edges  lac- 
erate, those  of  the  fourth  cycle  broader  than  those  of  the 
third;  occasionally  in  large  specimens  some  rudimentary 
septa  of  the  fifth  cycle  appears.  Columella  well  developed, 
papillose,  not  distinguishable  from  the  innermost  pali,  several 
of  which  rise  as  slender,  styliform,  toothed  processes  from 
the  base  of  each  septum,  those  from  the  primaries  the  larg- 
est. 

Height  .1  to  .2  of  an  inch;  diameter  of  cup  .2  to  .25. 

Loo  Choo  Islands  in  8  fathoms,  sand.  Dr.  Wm.  Stimp- 
son. 

In  very  young  specimens  the  base  spreads  but  very  little 
on  the  shell,  which  is  quite  naked  beyond  the  termination  of 
the  costsB.  The  wall  is  entirely  rudimentary,  causing  the 
costae  to  appear  very  prominent ;  the  septa  project  bat  little 
above  the  columella,  and  the  surface  of  the  coral  is  nearly 
flat  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  wall  to  the  cup.     The 
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septa  and  columella  are  comparatively  well  developed,  and 
constitute  the  entire  structure  of  the  coral. 

Stephanosebis  Japonica  Verrill,  nov. 

Corallum  low,  covering  small,  univalve  shells,  like  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  somewhat  wider  at  the  summit 
than  at  the  base,  with  a  broad,  oval,  nearly  circular  cup. 
Costae  4S  in  number,  alternately  larger  and  smaller ;  those 
of  the  first  three  cycles  quite  prominent,  thickened  towards 
the  base,  evenly  dentate,  or  strongly  granulate  along  their 
whole  length ;  the  granules  or  teeth  often  in  two  or  three 
rows  towards  the  base,  where  the  costae  are  thickened. 
The  costae  of  the  fourth  cycle  are  much  less  developed,  lit- 
tle prominent,  with  the  edges  covered  by  strong,  sharp 
granulations.  Away  from  the  base  of  the  coral  the  shell  is 
covered  with  rows  of  sharp,  conical  granulations  which  be- 
come scattered  towards  its  tip  and  beneath.  In  one  speci- 
men a  young  coral  rises  from  this  granulated  extension  of 
the  base,  near  the  point  of  the  shell,  apparently  by  budding. 
Septa  in  four  cycles,  those  of  the  third  least  developed  j 
those  of  the  first  and  second  cycles  very  prominent,  with 
rounded  summits,  and  inner  edges  perpendicular,  finely  den- 
ticulate at  the  top,  but  having  several  strong  paliform  teeth 
at  the  inner  base ;  the  septa  of  the  fourth  cycle  are  united 
in  pairs  to  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  at  their  outer 
edges,  and  rise  nearly  as  high,  though  much  narrower  and 
thinner,  and  thus  are  formed  prominent  clusters  of  three 
septa,  alternating^  with  single  septa  of  the  third  cycle,  which 
are  narrow  and  little  prominent.  Collumella  less  devel- 
oped than  in  the  preceding  species,  of  a  fine  spongy  texture, 
occupying  about  a  fourth  of  the  width  of  the  cup.  Diame- 
ter of  the  largest  specimen  .25  of  an  inch ;  height  above  the 
shell  .15;  depth  of  cup  .08;  projection  of  primaries  .05. 

Kagosima,  Japan,  in  20  fathoms.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  resembles  S.  lamellosa  in  form,  but  may 
readily  be  distinguished  by  the  more  strongly  toothed  and 
rougher  costae,  those  of  the  fourth  cycle  not  being  so  thin 
and  prominent;  the  principal  septa  more  prominent  and 
wider ;  the  columella  much  finer,  less  developed,  and  scarcely 
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papillose;  the  pali  less  prominent;  the  cup  deeper,  etc. 
A  specimen  preserved  in  alcohol  shows  a  distinct,  transpa- 
rent membrane  over  the  whole  wall,  and  covering  with  a 
somewhat  inflated  fold  each  of  the  costae  which  are  visible 
through  it.  At  the  edge  of  the  cup  the  wall  membrane 
presents  a  distinct  angle,  where  it  joins  the  disk.  The 
mouth  is  a  large  oval  opening,  with  an  apparently  simple 
margin.     The  tentacles  are  not  apparent. 

All  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  the  three  species 
here  described  are  on  small  univalve  shells,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  Sipunculus  or  some  similar  worm,  which  maintains 
only  a  small  round  hole  at  the  mouth  of  the  shell ;  all  other 
partis,  except  occasionally  the  tip  of  the  spire,  being  covered 
by  the  coral.  But  young  specimens  do  not  spread  on  the 
shell  beyond  the  basal  attachment,  and  the  shell  is  inhabited 
by  the  same  worm,  with  a  similar  hole ;  the  remaining  i>or- 
tion  of  the  mouth  of  the  shell  being  closed  by  particles  of 
agglutinated  sand,  <Szx;.,  thus  proving  that  the  corals  ^ow 
gradually  over  this  portion,  like  the  surface  of  the  shell  it- 
self. 

Stephanoseris  sulcata  Verrill,  nov. 

This  species  diflfers  from  the  others  in  having  thin  and 
very  prominent  costse,  which  are  dentate  along  the  edges 
and  scarcely  granulated ;  those  corresponding  to  the  last 
cycle  being  represented  only  by  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The 
principal  cost®  are  separated  by  rather  broad,  concave  sul- 
cations.  The  wall  is  well  developed,  thin  and  compact. 
The  septa  are  less  crowded  than  in  the  other  species,  and 
have  their  sides  not  so  strongly  granulated.  Their  summits 
are  too  much  broken  in  the  single  specimen  observed  for  accu- 
rate description. 

Height  .2  of  an  inch;  diameter  .25. 

Ceylon.    Yale  College  Museum. 

DusERis  PULCHELLA  Verrill,  nov. 
Plate  ly  Jigure  3. 

Corallum  subcircular,  showing  usually  from  two  to  five 
lobes,  but  sometimes  nearly  entire.     The  lobes  are  more  or 
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less  distinct,  very  irregular  in  form  and  mode  of  onion.  A 
young  specimen  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  shows  indi- 
cations of  having  been  attached  at  the  center  beloW  by  a  pe- 
duncle originating  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  larger  of  its  two 
lobes.  Lower  surface  slightly  concave,  evenly  costate  with 
delicate,  elevated,  nearly  equal  costas,  which  are  sharply 
granulated  near  the  center  and  finely  dentate  towards  the 
margin.  The  latest  cycles  of  septa  reach  only  part  way  to 
the  center.  The  outer  edges  of  the  septa  are  thin  and  even- 
ly rounded  and  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  coral  is  convex; 
central  fosette  deep,  slightly  oval,  rather  large.  Septa  appar- 
ently in  five  cycles,  with  some  members  of  a  sixth  in  some 
specimens,  closely  crowded,  very  unequal.  Those  of  the 
two  first  cycles  subequal,  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  es- 
pecially towards  the  center,  where  they  become  also  con- 
siderably thickened;  inner  edges  perpendicular;  summits 
roanded ;  edges  like  those  of  all  the  septa,  deeply  incised, 
and  lacerate-toothed,  the  teeth  mostly  branched;  sur&oes 
strongly  granulated.  The  septa  of  the  third  cycle  termi- 
nate inwardly  before  those  of  the  fourth,  which  unite  in  pairs 
and  extend  to  the  fossette,  those  of  the  fifth  cycle  usually 
joining  them  near  the  middle.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
third  and  fourth  cycles  are  thickened  and  in  life  surmounted 
by  conical  tentacles,  which  are  more  removed  from  the  cen- 
ter as  they  are  younger ;  latest  septa  very  thin.  Columella 
little  developed,  papillose;  a  vertical  section  shows  the 
wall  to  be  very  thm  and  imperfectly  developed ;  the  septa 
deeply  lacerate  at  the  edges  and  perforated  by  many  irreg- 
ular openings,  the  teeth  originating  from  their  inner  bases 
simulating  pali ;  their  sides  granulated  with  points  arranged 
in  rows  which  curve  outward  and  upward  from  the  lower  side. 

Diameter  of  lai^st  specimen  1  inch;  height  of  a  speci- 
men .5  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  .12. 

Color  of  living  polyp  "mottled  greenish  gray  abovOi  ten- 
tacles, one  to  each  ray,  bright  green." 

Foukow  Bay,  Island  of  Ousima,  in  20  &thoms  on  a  hard 
sandy  bottom ;  several  specimens.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 
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PLATB   1. 

Figare  1,  Balanophillia  Cafxhbis  Yerrill,  liTing  polyp,  somewhat 
enlarged. 

Figare  %  DsirDftOPHTLLiA  oracilii  Edwards  and  Haunt,  living 
poljp,  natural  sise. 

Figare  3,  DiASBBia  pulohblla  Yerrill,  living  polyp,  somewhat  en- 
iMged. 

FigiM^  4,  Dtiaotib  mikuta  Verrill,  living  polyp,  natnral  siae.  Color 
brownish,  body  white.    Bonin  Island. 

Figare  5,  Saoabta  badiata  Verrill,  living  polyp,  natural  siae,  in  con- 
traction; 5  a,  disk  and  tentacles;  5  b,  a  tentacle  enlaiged.  Cohum  with 
longitudinal  bands  of  brown  and  white.    Kagosinka  Bay,  Japan. 

Figare  6,  Tbalia  oocoikba  Verrill,  arrangement  of  the  tentacles  and 
mouth.  Colunm  cyliiidrical,  longer  than  broad,  bright  red.  .  Kagosima  Bay, 
Japan. 

Figure  7,  Gbbiamthub  Stimpboni  Verrill,  profile  view,  natural  siae  ; 
the  tentacles  on  one  side  omitted  for  greater  distinctness;  7  a,  arrangement 
of  inner  tentacles.    Bonin  Islands,  10  fkthoms,  in  coral  mud. 

Figure  8,  Mblaotib  annulata  Verrill,  natural  sise,  in  Ml  expansion ; 
8  a,  disk  and  tentacles  enlarged.  Column  light  reddish  purple,  with  m  scar- 
let ring  surrounding  it  below  the  base  of  the  tentacles,  disk  and  tentacles^ 
pink.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  preceding  figmvs  were  all  drawn  from  living  ^ledmens,  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 

PLATE    2. 

Figure  1,  Balanophtluia  Capbnbis.  Verrill,  natural  size;  I  a,  view  of 
cup  from  above,  enlarged. 

Figure  S,  DBNDBOPHTLLfA  OBACiLiB  Edwards  Bud  Haimo,  uatuial Siae ; 
2  a,  cup  enlarged. 

Figure  3,  Eupbammia  Stimpboriaha  Verrill,  natural  siae;  3  a,  cup 
natural  size. 

Figure  4,  Stbphakobbbib  lamblloba  Verrill,  natural  size.  ( In  this 
figare  the  artist  has  represented  the  septa  as  too  uniform  in  size  and  promi- 
nence, owing  ta  the  summits  of  some  ol'  the  principal  ones  being  broken.^ 
4  a,  cup  much  enlarged. 

Figure  5,  Fu^bllum,  natural  sise. 

Figure  6,  Hbtbbocyathub  altbbnata  Verrill,  natural  size,  view  &om 
below ;  6  a>  upper  surfiicc  enlarged. 

Figure  7,  Plbbiabtbba  indcbata  Verrill,  portion  of  a  specim^n^  natr 
ural  size. 
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lY.  Researches  and  experiments  ttpon  Silk  from  Spiders^  and 
upon  their  ReprodvctioUj  by  Raymond  Maria  de  Termeyer,  a 
Spaniard.     Translated  from  the  Italian. 


RBVIBBD     BT     BURT     O.     WILDBB. 


[Commanicated  July  6«  1866. J 


Reviser's  Preface. 

This  little  work  bears  no  date,  bnt  appears  to  have  been 
pablished  at  Milan  between  the  years  1810  and  1820.  The 
only  copy  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  was,  according  to 
the  letter  of  presentation,  given  to  Baron  de  Walckenaer  by 
Mons.  de  Beam  in  1833,  and,  at  the  sale  of  the  Baron's 
library  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Cogswell  for  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, New  York. 

Here  it  seems  to  have  remained  unnoticed,  until^  in  the 
Spring  of  1866,  one  acquainted  with  my  investigations  upon 
the  Nephila  plumipes  or  Silk  Spider  of  South  Carolina, 
was  attracted  by  its  title  and  infoimed  me  of  its  character. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Cogswell  I  was  enabled  to 
have  made  a  copy  of  the  original  Italian,  and,  in  April,  the 
following  translation,  which  has  been  carefully  revised. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  are  two  plates,  the  second  of 
which  portrays  the  spiders  and  their  organs  as  described  in 
the  text,  but  now  possesses  little  or  no  scientific  value,  and 
is  not  reproduced  in  this  translation.  The  first,  however, 
is  exceedingly  interesting  as  being  the  representation  of  a 
process  of  obtaining  silk  from  spiders,  differing  only  in  de- 
tails from  that  employed  by  me  at  various  times  and  with 
various  modifications  since  the  19th  of  August,  1863. 
(Proceedings  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  Oct.  4th,  1865,  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1866.)  A  process  which, 
original  with  me  at  the  time,  proved  also  new  not  only  to 
all  scientific  and  practical  men,  to  whom  it  was  shown,  but 
even  to  the  experts  at  the  Patent  OflBce  in  Washington,  so 
that  a  Patent  was  readily  granted  for  the  idea  or  process 
of  obtaining  silk  directly  from  living  spiders  or  other  insects,  by 
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a  redmg  or  ciradar  nioium  applied  to  the  maecU  themeebei. 
This  instrument  is,  of  coarse,  invalidated  by  the  oontents  of 
this  book,  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  an  idea  so 
novel,  yet  so  simple^  and  one  would  think,  so  readily  sug- 
gested by  what  we  may  see  on  any  summer's  day,  should 
have  been  conceived  and  carried  out  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  yet  that  there  should  be  no  reference  to  its  nature, 
scarcely  an  allusion  to  its  author,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, no  knowledge  of  its  having  been  published,  up  to  the 
present  time  after  I  have  been  for  three  years  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  same  idea. 

The  coincidence  holds  still  further  with  the  experiments, 
and  anticipations ;  but  here,  I  trust,  all  likeness  will  cease, 
and  that,  so  far  firom  dragging  out  a  precarious  existence  for 
forty  years  and  then  dying  of  neglect  as  it  did  in  the  Old 
Worl^  this  idea  shall,  after  its  present  resurrection  in  a 
freer  atmosphere,  live  to  be  what  sober,  cautious  men  already 
expect  of  it, — a  means  of  luxury,  of  comfort  and  of  nation- 
al wealtli. 


Autograph  Letter  op  Presentation. 

[Trondaied  from  the  fWnck.] 

As  one  cannot  forget  the  pleasure  one  has  felt  in  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Walckenaer,  no 
more  can  one  forget  the  engagements  one  has  made  with 
him.  I  fulfil  that  which  I  made,  in  sending  to  him  this  lit- 
tle work  upon  his  prot6g6es,  the  spiders.  They  will  be  to 
him  a  celebrity,  and  I  know  well  that  the  world  will  envy 
them  the  honor  of  having  such  an  historian. 

I  pray  Mons.  le  Baron  de  Walckenaer  to  deign  to  ac- 
cept the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

Lef^  (Lecomte?)  de  B£am. 

At  the  ehatoau  de  la  Rochebeanconrt,  the  15th  day  of  October,  1833.    Near 
Mareail,  Dordogne. 

To  Monsieur  U  Baron  de  Wcdckenasr. 
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PART    FIRST. 

SPIDERS'    SILK. 

In  the  years  1777  and  1778  I  published^  two 
memoirs,  upon  the  silk  of  spiders,  setting  forth  briefly  the 
experiments  made  by  me,  both  in  America,  where  I  passed 
many  years  of  my  youth,  and  in  Italy,  where  I  afterward 
lived,  as  to  what  profit  pan  be  derived  from  these  insects 
which  we  consider  disgusting  and  even  venomous ;  propaga- 
ting them  by  the  easy  method  which  I  taught,  and  drawing 
from  their  multiplied  cocoons,  either  by  spinning  or  by  card- 
ing them,  and  even  from  their  limng  bodies,  th.e  finest  silk,  shin- 
ing and  abundant.  I  know  that  it  now  appears  and  will, 
perhaps,  still  appear  a  paradox  to  say  that  greater  profit 
can  be  drawn  from  spiders  than  from  silk-worms;  but  who- 
ever has  read  my  above  mentioned  memoirs,  and  shall  also 
read  this,  will  be  persuaded  of  it,  and  if  he  wishes  to  make 
a  trial  of  it,  using  the  care  and  methods  prescribed  by  me, 
he  will  be  convinced  by  the  fact. 

And,  first  of  all,  I  see  the  necessity  of  refuting 
the  general  opinion  based  chiefly  upon  the  authority 
of  Reaumur,  who,  having  made  researches  upon  this  very 
subject,  while  he  admits  that  from  the  cocoons  of  the  spider 
a  considerable  product  may  be  obtained  in  silk  both  fine 
and  coarse,  finds  so  much  difficulty  and  so  many  obstacles 
that  he  considers  as  futile  the  attempt  to  make  use  of 
it."  The  authority  of  the  French  entomolojdst  is  cer- 
tainly of  great  weight  and  I,  as  well  as  others,  have  always 
admired  his  sagacity  and  diligence  in  studying  the  nature 
and  habits  of  insects,  and  the  good  or  harm  which  they  do 
or  of  which  they  are  capable ;  but  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be 
considered  at  fault  if,  having,  by  researches  and  experi- 

1 .  Selection  of  interesting  pamphlets,  Vol.  iii,  page  288,  and  selected 
pamphlets,  Vol.  i,  page  49. 

a.  R^aumnr's  report  upon  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Mbxoibs 
OF  THB  Feekcr  Acadbmy  for  1710,  and  a  synopsis  of  his  conclusions  and 
those  of  Le  Bon  is  contained  in  the  Enctolopadia  Bbitaknica,  article 
Araehnidaf  and  in  Labdnsb's  CabiVbt  CTCLOPiSDiA  of  ubbful  abtb. 
Silk  manufacture.  Both  of  them  erred,  through  zeal,  in  their  calculations,  so 
that  neither  is  reliable,  far  less  so  certainly  than  our  author.    [  Bbvisbb.] 
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ments  similar  to  his,  arrived  at  opposite  results,  I  shall  un- 
dertake in  the  first  place  to  enqoire  what  weight  or  founda- 
tion the  difficulties  which  he  proposes,  may  have ;  then  I 
shall  add  my  own  observations  upon  the  natural  history 
and  especially  upon  the  propagation  of  spiders  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  new  and  important,  and,  above  all,  tending  to 
prove  that  they  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  derive  advantage 
from  their  silk. 

The  obstacles  which  Reaumur  considers  strongest  and, 
in  his  opinion,  insuperable  are:  Ist.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  such  a  number  of  spiders  as  shall  give  a  product 
sufficiently  great  to  compensate  for  the  labor  and  equal 
that  which,  with  less  inconvenience,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  silk-worm.  2d.  The  extent  of  space  which  a  colony  of 
spiders  requires,  both  from  the  length  of  their  threads  and 
the  webs  and  from  their  ferocity  whidi  leads  themi,  when 
they  find  themselves  near  and  especially  when  inconmioded, 
to  devour  each  other,  whereas  for  the  silk-worms  only  so 
much  space  is  required  as  is  occupied  by  their  bodies  with 
a  little  additional  space  for  the  construction  of  their  co- 
coons. 3d.  The  necessity  of  feeding  spiders  greedy  and 
thirstily  for  the  blood  of  living  creatures,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  obtaining  this ;  while  silk-worms  are  easily  fed 
with  leaves  and  in  some  places  are  allowed  to  live  upon  the 
trees  with  no  other  care  than  that  of  gathering  their  co- 
coons. 4th.  The  small  quantity  of  silk  which  is  obtained 
from  the  spiders  in  comparison  with  the  products  of  the 
worms.  6th.  The  quality  of  spiders'  silk,  far  inferior  in 
brilliancy  and  consistence  to  that  of  the  worm. 

Wishing  then  to  show  how  profitable  the  culture  of  spi- 
ders for  the  production  of  silk  may  become — ^more  profitable 
even  than  the  culture  of  silk  worms  —  I  have  only  to  prove 
the  invalidity  of  the  objections  here  stated. 


YAOILITT    OF  MULINO  AN    ABUNDANT  GOLLBOTION    OF  A  OITSN  IPXCIXS 

OF  BFIDBB. 

B^aumur  himself  admits  that  whereas  spiders  can  be 
sought  in  all  the  comers  of  uninhabited  houses,  among 
ruins,  under  floors,  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  and  espec- 
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ially  among  their  branches^  a  nomeroos  colony  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  formed.  But,  these  bemg  spiders  of 
vanotts  kinds,  besides  the  difficulty  of  affording  them  subsis- 
tence, since  each  species  provides  for  itself  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  there  would  result  from  all  those  together  a  silk 
scant  in  quantity,  uneven,  and  unfit  for  use  in  the  arts.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  course  of  his  researches  he  found  it  ne* 
cessary  to  separate  the  species  in  order  to  recognize  the 
product  of  each  and  to  decide  which  was  the  best  suited  for 
rearing,  but  he  did  not  examine  the  matter  with  the  sagac- 
ity which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  &ther  of  ento- 
mology ;  since  he  did  not  conclusively  determine  what  spe- 
cies of  spider  is  most  industrious  and  therefore  preferable. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  the  fourth  species  iS;  for  cultivation  as 
well  as  for  productiveness,  the  most  desirable.  But  how 
does  he  determine  the  species  ?  He  says  it  is  that  whidi 
ordinarily  stands  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  to 
which  Homberg  gives  the  name  of  garden  spider,  although  it 
is  commonly  found  in  the  woods  and  among  bushes,  and  he 
adds  that  it  contains  a  great  number  of  secondary  species 
varying  in  size,  in  figure  and  in  color ;  he  says  that  all  these 
spiders  spin  threads  useful  in  some  manufactures  but  that 
some  give  silk  so  weak  as  not  to  be  serviceable  for  solid 
work. 

Any  one  can  see  how  obscure  and  indefinite  is  this  style 
of  description  of  Reaumur's,  which  seems  to  confound  spe- 
cies (genera?)  with  varieties  (species?)  and  to  deduce  spe- 
cific differences  firom  variations  in  size  and  color ;  character- 
istics which  may  depend  upon  age,  food,  &c. 

Afterward,  without  sufficient  ground,  he  asserts  that 
the  spiders  live  in  continual  war  among  themselves,  and  de- 
stroy each  other ;  whence  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible to  multiply  them  enough  to  obtain  any  considerable 
product.  We,  not  knowing  whether  the  spiders  which  had 
the  credit  of  this  were  of  the  same  or  different  species, 
could  not  determine  if  their  voracity  and  cruelty  are  mani- 
fested among  individuals  of  the  same  or  among  those  of  dif- 
ferent species,  and  I  should  add  that  this  voracity,  not  nat- 
ural to  the  spider,  may,  however,  be  occasioned  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  prison  and  by  hunger. 
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I  have  elsewhere  indicated  the  method  of  the  trial  by 
me  of  obtaining  a  great  abundance  of  spiders  in  a  very 
short  time.  We  shall  see  that  the  female  of  the  spider 
called  by  Linnffios  diadema,  very  common  with  us,  makes 
fire  or  six  cocoons  every  year,  the  first  of  which  contains 
eight  hundred  ^gs,  and  the  last  about  four  hundred.  Now, 
taking  theraverage,  we  may  calculate  that  each  spider  will 
produce  annually  about  four  thousand  little  spiders,  and 
from  twelve  hundred  spiders  we  should  have  about  fifty- 
thousand  eggs.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  twelve  spi- 
ders of  one  kind  and  to  have  a  much  greater  number  of 
them  if  attention  is  given  to  the  place  where  a  certain  spe- 
cies is  wont  to  establish  itself  so  that  always  such  a  place 
may  be  selected  for  it  as  is  believed  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  its  preservation  and  subsistence.  Thus  the  domestic 
spider  is  always  in  the  corners  of  walls,  the  diadema  un- 
der balconies,  the  angtdaia  among  bushes,  etc.  Since 
Reaumur  collected,  as  he  said,  spiders  of  various  species 
and  the  small  mingled  with  the  large,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  former  became  food  for  the  latter  especially  if  hunger 
impelled  them  to  it. 

I  am  accustomed,  on  finding  the  cocoons  of  a  spider 
known  to  me,  which  I  wish  to  select,  to  take  them,  to  cut 
them  across  superficially  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  eggs ;  and  to  replace  the  latter  upon  cotton  in  a  box 
well  protected  from  dust  and  insects.  There,  in  due  time, 
I  see  them  come  forth,  and  place  them  where  I  wish  to  feed 
them.  Every  one  can  see  how  easy  and  how  abundant, 
with  this  method  of  mine,  the  increase  of  the  spiders  may 
beoome 

n. 

FACILITY  OF  BEARING   8PIDBR8. 

Reaumur  found  that  his  spiders  perished  in  a  short  time, 
being,  as  he  said,  destroyed  by  one  another.  It  is  very 
probable  to  suspect  that  they  rather  perished  of  hunger,  not 
having,  in  the  boxes  where  he  placed  them,  means  of  pro- 
curing suitable  food ;  or  that  the  weaker  were  devoured  by 
the  stronger  because  he  had  mingled  different  species.  But 
I  must  acknowledge,  because  experience  has  taught  me,  that 
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spiders  of  the  same  species  accustomed  to  each  other's  so- 
ciety mutually  destroy  each  other  whenever  they  extend 
their  webs  and  threads  into  places  where  they  may  encoun- 
ter them.  All  then  (in  the  adult  state  ?)  wish  to  be  alone 
and  will  not  endure  a  neighbor  who  may  interfere  with 
their  plans.** 

In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  I  made  cases  so 
that  each  spider  could  occupy  his  own  little  house  and 
not  extend  his  dominion  beyond  it.  In  this  way,  in 
one  year  I  took  from  2146  spiders,  at  one  time,  1714  co- 
coons and  at  another  time  I  collected  2134.°  B^aumur 
never  made  so  great  a  collection.  I  know  well  thai  the 
expense  of  these  cases  will  be  considerable  when  the  culti- 
vation of  spiders  is  undertaken  very  extensively;  I  have, 
however,  a  more  simple  and  advantageous  method. 

In  August  and  September  I  go  in  search  of  the  mother 
spiders  in  the  places  which  I  consider  most  suitable,  and  it 
is  not  a  difiScult  matter  to  find  in  houses  and  about  hedges 
many  hundreds  of  them.  Jn  fact,  I  did  find  them,  and  shut 
each  one  in  a  box  of  pasteboard  or  paper,  covering  it  on 
two  sides  with  a  veil  or  with  perforated  card,  putting  into 
all  but  a  few  of  the  boxes  two  or  three  living  flies.  la  due 
time  I  found  in  each  paper  box  a  cocoon.  I  had  also  been 
able  to  make  use  of  such  simple  boxes  as  President  Le 
Bon  made.  Having  completed  the  collection  I  set  the  spi- 
ders at  liberty  in  the  places  where  I  had  taken  them.^ 

b.  Probably  all  young  spiders  are  gregarious  for  a  certain  time  after 
they  leaTe  the  eggs,  and  one  laige  South  American  species  is  said  to  con- 
tinue so  dnring  Ufe.  That  this  is  not  impossible  is  shown  by  the  certain  ez- 
iatenoe  of  a  gregarious  spider  Neriefte  errans  in  England.  Amnals  of 
Nat.  Hist.,  3d  Sbbibs,  Vol.  ti,  1860.    [Rktisbb.] 

c  He  does  not  distinctly  say  that  these  latter  were  produced  by  the 
•ame  indiTidnal  spiders  as  the  former.    [Bbtibbb.] 

S.  When  I  was  in  America,  travelling  over  the  great  Gaco,  I  coUected 
thus  8484  Tery  laige  spiders,  which,  being  then  placed  npon  a  double  row  of 
pomegranate  trees,  gave  me  201 3  great  cocoons  of  the  best  yellow  silk.  I  took 
ont  the  eggs  from  the  cocoons,  which  (calculating  six  cocoons  for  each  spider, 
and  between  600  and  1000  little  spiders  for  each  cocoon)  exceeding  9  000 000 

OOMMUinOATIONS  B88BX  IH8T.  YOL.  T.      9.      JULY  81,   1866. 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  by  this  means  one  will  never 
make  so  extensive  a  collection  of  cocoons,  as  bj  preserving 
the  ^gs  and  rearing  in  cases  the  little  spiders  which  come 
from  them.  Spiders  could  be  kept  in  houses,  were  it  not  for 
two  circumstances, — the  opinion  that  they  are  noxious  or 
venomous  (which  is  not  true),*^  and  cleanliness,  which,  per- 
haps, is  not  always  well  considered ;  because,  if  on  the  one 
hand,  the  cobwebs  disfigure  the  walls  and  furniture,  on  the 
other,  they  rid  us  of  an  infinite  number  of  disagreeable,  nox- 
ious and  disgusting  insects,  and  that  this  may  not  seem  a 
paradox,  let  us  consider  the  innumerable  flies  of  many  kinds, 
of  mosquitoes  and  of  other  insects  which  fly  about  us,  of 
bugs  and  fleas  that  are  taken  by  the  spider  ophUumaidej 
which  extends  its  horizontal  net  near  the  level  of  the  earth, 
and  under  tables  and  beds.  Thus  in  spiders*  nets  are  left 
hanging  the  flies,  which,  not  content  with  eating  or  defiling 
food  destined  for  man,  make  it  a  feeding-place  for  their 
worms ;  and  even  more  useful  are  spiders  in  collecting  the 
butterflies  and  moths,  the  derdiestes,  acari,  etc.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  that  we  are  to  allow  spiders  to  encumber  oar 
rooms  and  our  beds.  I  merely  declare  that  the  cruel  war 
we  are  accustomed  to  wage  against  them  is  not  a  profitable 
thing.  Spiders  ought  at  least  to  be  found  useful  in  stables, 
where  they  devour  both  the  common  fly  and  the  gad-fly,  so 
troublesome  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  also  in  wine-presses, 
where  so  many  insects  are  flying  about  while  the  must  is 
forming. 

Although,  for  the  aforesaid  reason  of  cleanliness,  spi- 
ders may  not  be  desirable  inmates  of  houses,  no  one  will 
object  to  their  being  nourished  upon  the  trees,  in  gardens 
and  fields ;  but  since  birds  and  reptfles,  and  also  other  insects 
make  them  their  prey,  if  you  wish  to  rear  them  in  great 
numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them,  at  least,  at 
first,  since  at  the  time  of  hatching,  their  foes  make  great 
havoc  among  them. 

in  number,  would  have  given  me  as  many  little  spiders  the  next  year.  But 
an  unexpected  command  and  an  irresistible  power  caUed  me  away  from  that 
conntiy.    What  a  pity,  and  what  a  loss  1 

d.    It  probably  is  not  tme  to  the  same  extent  with  aU  spiders.     [Rs- 

TI8BR.] 
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.  in. 

BA8B  WITH  WHICH  BPIDBB8  MAT   BB   FBD. 

With  Reaumur,  a  great  and  insuperable  difScultj^  is 
that  of  feeding  with  flies  such  a  number  of  spiders  as  might 
yield  a  profitable  result,  <<all  the  flies  in  the  kingdom''  he 
says,  "  would  not  suflSce  to  feed  spiders  in  such  a  number 
that  any  profit  can  be  derived  from  them."  But,  in  the  first 
place,  I  &id  that  he  himself  ascertained  that  flies  were  not 
the  only  food  for  spiders,  having  nourished  them  with  bits 
of  earth-worms  cast  upon  their  webs,  and  with  pieces  of  the 
tender  quills  of  doves  and  chickens,  which  they  sucked  with 
avidity. 

In  the  second  place,  I  observe  that  feeding  the  spiders 
upon  flies  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  since  they  collect  in  great 
numbers  when  honey  or  any  other  food  of  that  kind  is  placed 
near  the  abodes  of  the  spiders,  either  in  a  room  or  out  of 
doors,  I  prefer  the  method  of  collecting  the  spiders  in  the 
fiield  and  bringing  them  into  a  very  light  room,  where,  at  a 
height  above  a  man's  head,  are  placed  some  canes,  to  which 
they  may  attach  their  webs.  The  lightness  and  good  expo-. 
sure  of  the  room  enable  them  to  catch  their  food  by  day, 
and  in  the  night  they  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  spinning 
their  webs,  or  in  forming  their  cocoons.  I  think  it  advisa- 
ble too,  after  a  considerable  number  of  flies  have  entered,  to 
prevent  with  a  thin,  cheap  veil,  the  ingress  of  birds  and  in- 
sects hostile  to  the  spiders. 

In  order  that  the  flies  may  collect,  I  have  found  use- 
ful, after  repeated  experiments,  the  method  proposed  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  namely,  to  put  small  bits  of  putrifying  meat, 
npon  a  little  stand  supported  by  a  stick  nailed  into  a  box, 
filled  with  pulverized  earth.  The  female  flies  deposit  upon 
the  flesh,  eggs,  which  soon  become  larv»  or  maggots,  wHch, 
when  they  have  reached  a  proper  size,  throw  themselves  or 
fell  into  the  earth,  are  changed  to  pupae  and  finally  become 
flies.  If  the  odor  of  the  putrid  meat  is  objected  to  in  the 
room  where  the  spiders  are,  it  may  be  kept  in  some  more 
convenient  pla'ie,  where  the  flies  can  deposit  their  eggs,  and, 
when  the  worms  have  fallen  into  the  ewi;h,  the  box  contain- 
ing them  may  be  put  in  the  spiders  room  until  the  flies  have 
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come  out.  This  is  something  of  a  contrivance,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  so  simple,  that  multiplying  the  flies  gives  little  trou- 
ble.^ In  this  way^  their  food  being  abundant,  the  spiders 
are  able  to  remain  always  in  the  same  place,  without  being 
carried  to  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  because  they 
feed  themselves,  and  render  themselves  able  to  produce  new 
cocoons. 

By  this  means,  too,  we  are  enabled  to  keep  the  spiders 
during  the  winter,  the  room  being  warmed,  so  that  they  shall 
not  perish.  But  spiders,  like  the  majority  of  insects,  pass 
the  winter  in  a  dormant  state,  and  therefore  without  need  of 
food  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  spiders,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  insects,  can  endure  long  abstinence 
firom  food,  as  has  been  noticed  by  all  observers  of  their 
habits,  and  especiaUy  by  Bedi.'  It  is  true  that  these 
cocoons  are  then  smaller,  and  the  eggs  in  them  less  numer- 
ous, but  yet  the  spiders  will  live,  work  and  multiply  without 
food. 

If  they  are  reared,  not  in  the  house,  but  in  the  fields 
or  in  gardens,  with  the  care  above  mentioned,  it  is  well  to 
consider  two  things.  1st.  Their  number  will  be  dimin- 
ished on  account  of  their  many  enemies,  but  whenever  man 
does  not  make  war  upon  them,  this  dimunition  will  be  in 
great  part  compensated  by  their  multiplication.  2nd. 
The  first  year  they  will  give  few  cocoons  but  after- 
ward they  will  give  them  abundantly.  I  ought  to  add  that 
it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  coUect  their  cocoons  as  in  a  room, 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  product  by  the  for- 
mer method  costs  only  the  labor  of  collecting,  and  this  is 
not  a  very^  difficult  matter,  since,  they  are  generally  to  be 
found  under  planks  and  tiles,  if  there  are  any  in  the  vicinity, 
and  always  in  places  where  they  are  nearly  concealed  fiH)m 
their  enemies,  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun  or  rain. 

e.    Perhapt  some  of  the  new  fly-catching  machines  may  be  found  nsefiiL 
[Bbviibb.] 

8.    Bxpeximents  at  the  Lutitate,  Vol.  i,  page  81. 
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rv: 

QUANTITY  OF  BILK  PRODUCED  FROM  BPIDBKS. 

BeaomaT;  intent  on  showing  that  no  commercial  advan- 
tage can  be  drawn  from  the  silk  of  the  spiders,  endeavors 
to  prove  that  but  a  very  small  quantity  can  be  collected ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  he  makes  a  comparison  between  the 
cocoons  of  the  common  silk- worm,  and  those  of  spiders ; 
and  finds,  that  one  of  the  first  weighs  about  four  grains, 
whereas  the  cocoon  of  even  a  large  spider  weighs  hardly 
one  grain ;  and  this  being  also,  for  the  most  part,  mixed  with 
dost  and  with  the  shells  of  the  eggs,  it  follows  that  the  silk 
of  a  spider's  cocoon,  will  be  hardly  one  twelfth  of  the  cocoon 
of  the  silk-worm.  It  may  be  added,  he  says,  that  all  the 
silk-worms  produce  cocoons,  while  among  spiders  it  is 
only  the  females  that  make  them.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  65296  of  the  largest  spiders  are  necessary  to  produce 
a  pound  (16  oz.)  of  silk;  while  2304  cocoons  of  the  silk^ 
worm  are  sufficient  for  the  same  result,  and  thence  he  argued 
that  rearing  them  is  not  promising  and  can  not  be  made 
profitable. 

But  in  this  calculation  of  Biaumur's  there  are  many 

data  to  rectify.      1st.   There  are  very  few  cocoons  of  the 

silk-worm  which  wei^  four  grains ;  generally,  unless  they 

are  made  to  work  inclosed  in  paper  boxes,  they  do  not  weigh 

more  than  three  grains,  and  De  Pluche  found  that  they  did 

not  exceed  two  and  a  half  grains.     2nd.  He  attributes  to 

the  spiders,  as  to  the  silk-worms,  only  one  cocoon  a  year, 

and  we  have  observed  and  shall  see  in  what  follows,  that 

sometimes  they  produce  even  six.     3rd.   He  says  that  the 

cocoon  of  a  spider,  even. of  the  largest  kind,  hardly  weighs 

a  gram,  whereas  I  have  found  a  much  greater  weight,    I  am 

certain  that  two  cocoons  of  an  American  spider,' the  species 

of  which  I  have  not  yet  determined,  weighed  as  much  as  one 

of  the  silk-worm's  before  being  cleansed ;  and  after  being 

cleansed,  they  had  lost  less  than  half  their  weight.     In 

America,  moreover,  I  found  some  cocoons  of  those  very  large 

spiders,  called  by  Linn»us  Aranea  avicularis  because  they 

carry  away  even  humming  birds  from  their  nests,  which 

rGJghed  as  much  as  six  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm  when  they 
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were  unwashed  and  as  much  as  three  or  four  afler  having 
been  washed/ 

4.  As  this  spider  is  little  known,  it  will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  be  displeas- 
ing to  the  reader,  that  I  should  give  him  an  exact  idea  of  it  It  is  indigenous 
to  almost  ftll  South  America ;  where  it  is  called  Abamdui,  or  Nbamdn-guazu, 
that  is  the  great  spider.  In  &ct  from  its  siie  it  maj  be  called  the  atlas  of  spi- 
ders. Its  color  is  in  some  gray,  and  in  others  dark  and  black,  which  colors  are 
probably  indications  either  of  age  or  of  sex.  Linnssus  found  in  two  of  them 
which  he  had  before  him  great  difference  in  the  siae  of  the  thorax,  which  in  one 
was  double  that  of  the  other ;  but  he  did  not  find  in  their  palpi  indications  of  a 
difference  of  sex.  They  are  all  hairy  and  bristly.  The  under  part  of  the 
bead,  the  palpi,  and  the  tarsi  of  the  legs  are  of  a  reddish  color.  They  have 
at  the  mouth,  two  very  strong  nippers  or  jaws,  curred,  black,  and  of  a  homy 
substance.  They  are  furnished  with  eight  eyes,  smooth  and  raised  from  the 
head.  The  thorax  is  round,  blackish  before,  more  convex  and  margined  on 
the  n]q>er  part,  while  in  the  midst  is  a  disk  of  long  hairs,  gathered  into  little 
bandies.  Less  convex  is  that  part  behind,  in  which  is  seen  a  deep  transverse 
fissure  separating  the  long  hairs ;  the  abdomen  is  also  hairy  and  at  its  extrem- 
is are  two  long  appendages.  These  spiders  are  two  inches  and  one  fifth  in 
length  and  the  thorax  is  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  have  eight  hairy  legs, 
terminating  in  fieshy  pads.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  spider  belongs  to 
the  hunting  or  to  the  working  spiders,  that  is  whether  or  not  it  makes  its 
web  in  order  to  take  insects,  since  I  always  observed  it  wandering  over 
the  ground  or  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  or  concealed  in  the  earth.  If  it  does 
not  find  insects  enough  fbr  its  food,  it  boldly  attacks  humming-birds,  small 
birds  a  little  larger  than  itself,  while  they  are  upon  the  e^gs  or  upon  the  young 
birds  in  the  nests,  and  if  it  cannot  have  the  parent  birds,  it  feeds  upon  the 
young  and  upon  the  eggs.  This  great  spider  produces  cocoons  proportioned 
to  its  siie,  containing  thousands  of  eggs,  and  places  them  in  the  fiasnree  on 
the  trunks  of  trees.  The  cocoon  is  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  of  a  line  broad.  This  extraordinary  size  of  the  cocoon  has  made 
the  inhabitants,  who  do  not  obiierve  carefully,  imagine  that  this  spider  would 
take  the  cocoon  of  the  bombice  moth  del  Guyavo  ( Janus  Linn.)  and  hav- 
ing destroyed  or  eaten  the  chrysalis  would  place  her  own  eggs  there,  and 
then  artificiaUy  close  the  hole  by  which  she  had  penetrated  it.  The  cele- 
brated Mademoiselle  Merian  lent  credence  to  thb  common  opinion,  but  she 
did  not  examine  the  matter,  Or  she  would  have  seen  that  there  were  not  within 
any  remnants  of  wonn  or  of  chrysalis  ,nor  any  indications  of  a  hole  by 
which  the  spider  might  have  penetrated,  neither  any  difference  in  the  silk  of 
which  it  is  composed,  a  difference  inevitable  if  the  spider  had  supplied  with 
her  own  that  which  she  had  destroyed  in  opening  for  herself  a  wide  way  into 
the  cocoon  of  the  moth.  After  Mademoiselle  Merian,  it  did  not  occur  to  any 
other  naturalist  to  doubt  that  this  cocoon  was  the  property  of  the  spider,  like 
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But  without  seeking  the  American  spiders,  we  have, 
and  I  have  myself  found  in  this  country,  the  spiders  which 
Pallas  calls  Aranea  speciosa,  and  which  Razomorsky  calls 
Aranea  pulchra,  which  make  such  cocoons  that  three  alone 
not  cleansed,  and  five  free  from  all  impurities,  weigh  as  mu(ih 
as  one  cocoon  of  the  common  silk-worm.  I  will  also  add, 
that  having,  during  this  year,  verified  my  observations  on  the 
cocoons  of  the  diadema.  spiders,  I  have  found  constantly  that 
six  of  these,  and  not  twelve  as  Reaumur  would  have  it,  are 
equivalent  to  one  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm. 

But  even  less  than  six  are  sufficient.  I  have  observed 
that  if  I  take  the  cocoon  from  the  spider,  when  it  is  hardly 
formed,  and  take  the  eggs  from  it,  the  cocoon,  which  I  caU 
then  the  virgin  cocoon,  remains  very  clean,  and  since  it 
loses  nothing,  it  is  so  licavy  that  only  four  are  equivalent  to 
one  cocoon  of  the  silk-woim.  In  this  way,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  silk,  there  will  not  be  required,  as  Reaumur 
says,  more  than  55296  cocoons  of  the  spider,  but  13825  will 
sufBce.  In  order  to  show  the  advantage  which  the  silk-worm 
has  over  the  spider,  Reaumur  observes  that  among  spiders 
the  females  alone  make  the  cocoon,  whereas,  among  silk- 
worms, the  males  produce  as  many  as  the  females ;  whence, 
considering  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  two  sexes  to 
l)e  equal,  he  supposes  that  double  the  number  of  i?piders  is 
required  for  an  equal  number  of  cocoons.  But*  beside  that 
his  supposition  is  not  true,  as  we  shall  see,  he  does  not  ob- 
serve that  the  silk- worms  give  but  one  cocoon  a  year ;  whereas 
the  female  spiders  give  even  six  as  already  stated.  Reau- 
mur was  ignorant  of  that,  although  Lister'  had  previously 


aU  the  others  which  contain  the  cggf<  of  spiders.  Wc  ou^^ht  not  to  wonder, 
njs  Lyonnet,  speaking:  of  other  mistakes  taken  from  Mademoiselle  Merian, 
that  in  this  a  lady  may  be  deceived  who  is  more  intent  on  drawing  well,  than 
on  studying  insects.  Besides,  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  natural  to  believe 
the  natives  in  regard  to  common  objects.  I  even  put  faith  in  the  Indians, 
who  gave  me  to  understand  iLat  the  WDod  of  their  arrows  was  very  hard, 
because,  putting  it  in  the  fire,  it  could  be  drawn  out  and,  being  compressed, 
lengthened,  acquiring  thus  compactness  an<l  Ktrcng:tlj.  I  publislitd  that  in 
good  faith  (Opusc.  Sulti.  paj^.  377,  nota)  but  being  informed  of  my  error  by 
my  coUea;ni«,  who  has  studied  the  arts  of  the  Indinns  more  than  I,  I  volun- 
tarily confess  and  retract  it. 
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written  that  they  made  two  or  more.  But  no  one,  so  fer  iw 
I  know,  before  me,  followed  up  this  matter,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine how  many  cocoons  a  spider  produces  in  one  year :  and 
I  can  assert  from  the  observations  of  many  years,  that  a 
female  spider  well  fed  produces  annually  six  cocoons,  which 
I  have  specially  noted  in  the  diadema  spider,  most  frequently 
the  subject  of  my  researches. 

It  is  true,  that  the  six  cocoons  do  not  always  contain 
an  equal  number  of  eggs,  but  the  last  five  may  be  at  least 
calculated  to  equal  in  this  respect  three  of  the  first ;  we 
should  have  then  the  same  proportion  for  the  silk,  and  we 
should  suppose  that  a  spider  would  produce  only  four  cocoons 
equal  to  the  fii^t.  With  these  data  arc  diminished  three 
quarters  the  number  of  spiders  which  Reaumur  requires  to 
produce  a  pound  of  silk. 

Another  consideration  tending  to  diminish  the  number 
of  spider's  cocoons  required  by  Reaumur  to  equal  the  co- 
coon of  the  silk-worm,  we  may  find  in  his  wish  to  calculate 
this  as  weighing  four  grains,  while  it  hardly  ever  weighs  as 
much.  De  Pluche^  attributes  to  it  only  a  weight  of  two 
and  one  half  grains,  and  Lyonnet^  calls  it  three  grains  which 
is  correct  when  the  uncleansed  cocoon  is  taken.  But  if  it 
is  cleansed  from  dust  and  fit>m  the  remains  of  worms  and 
chrysalids,  as  B6aumur  wishes  the  cocoon  of  the  spider  to  be 
cleansed,  then  we  can  only  give  it  the  weight  which  De 
Pluche  assigns  it  and  which  I  found  always  the  same,  after 
having  drawn  out  the  silk  in  the  kettle,  that  is,  after  hav- 
ing separated  it  from  the  gum  which  is  not  silk. 

V. 

VALT7B  OF  THE  SILK   OP  8PIDBBS. 

Lastly  Biaumur  considers  the  culture  of  spiders  un- 
f>rofitable,  because  their  silk  is,  in  his  opinion,  of  no  value 
or  use.  He  distinguishes  the  silk  with  which  spiders  make 
their  cocoons  and  maintains  that  the  first  is  eighteen  times 
more  delicate  than  the  second ;  in  which'  he  makes  a  mis- 
i 

5.  Concerning  spiden  in  general.    Chap,  i,  page  3. 

6.  Spectacle  de  la  nature.  Tom.  i,  entr.  8. 

7.  Th4bL  (k$  Insectea.  Tom.  ii,  part  ii,  Chap.  i. 
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take,  both  being  of  the  same  quality,  and  the  difference  con- 
sisting in  the  threads*  of  the  second  being  diore  multiplied. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  of  little  importance,  as  I  do 
not  purpose  to  draw  any  profit  from  the  webs  of  the  spi- 
ders.* The  silk  of  the  spider's  cocoon  is,  according  to  Biau- 
miH",  five  times  more  delicate,  and  therefore  more  weak  than 
that  of  the  silk-worm,  which  he  ascertained  by  experiment ; 
since  while  a  thread  of  silk  from  the  last  sustained  180 
grains,  a  thread  from  the  first  sustained  only  36.  He  in- 
ferred from  that  another  defect,  that  is,  the  necessity  of 
combining  many  threads,  in  order  that  they  may  have  any 
strength  whatever,  which  ought  to  and  does  injure  their 
brilliancy,^  which  is  still  impaired  by  the  impossibility  of 
spinning,  and  the  necessity  of  carding  the  cocoons,  reducing 
the  threads  not  to  silk,  but  to  floss,  or  to  coarse  sewing  silk. 

But  are  these  defects  revealed  by  Beaumer  in  the  silk 
of  the  spider  really  such  ?  Are  they  truly  defects  ?  The 
fineness  of  the  thread  will  not  certainly  be  considered  a 
defect,  since  otherwise  we  ought  to  prefer  to  the  cocoon  of 
the  common  silk-worm,  that  is  the  moth  of  the  mulberry 
tree  {PhaUtna  Mori  L.),  that  of  the  Phalana  paoonioy  which 
has  many  threads,  larger  and  of  more  consistency ;  a  state- 
ment which  no  intelligent  judge  of  silk  will  make.  The 
delicacy  of  the  thread  of  the  spider's  silk  should  not  there- 
fore be  considered  a  defect ;  and  if,  on  account  of  this  deli* 
cacy,  the  thread  is  weak,  as  it  must  be,  we  have  Gtig  to 
combine  more  threads  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  firm- 
ness. Are  not  the  very  threads  of  the  silk-worm's  cocoon 
combined  in  order  to  produce  a  thread  strong  enough  for 
manufjEusturers  ? 

I  agree  with  Beaumer  that  by  reducing  the  cocoons  of 
the  spider  to  the  state  of  ferret  (coarse  sewing  silk  ?),  and 
spinning  them  then  with  the  distaff,  they  lost  their  native 
brilliancy;  but  here  it  is  proper  to  note  two  things:  — 

S.  I  speak  of  th^  European  since  the  great  spiders  of  which  I  have 
spoken  make  webs  so  strong  that  their  threads  sometimes  incommode  those 
who  walk  in  the  roads  occupied  bj  them,  and  more  than  once  they  have 
made  me  fiJl  before  the  thread  has  broken.  The  same  spider  haa  been  ob- 
served in  Mexico  (see  Blosin  Bnsch)  where  there  are  also  spiders  whidi 
make  webe  of  many  colored  threads. 

COMinTNICATIOKl  B88BX  IN8TIT17TB,  YOL.  Y,         10.  J17LT  31,   1866. 
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let.  The  thread  of  the  spider^s  cocoon  carded,  ought  not  to 
be  compared  wiHi  the  thread  of  the  silfc-worm's  cocoon  treat- 
ed with  warm  water,  but  with  that  which  is  made  of  floss. 
2d.  The  thread  of  the  spider  can  be  wound  'ulso  in  its 
natural  state,  and  it  becomes  then  much  more  brilliant  than 
a  thread  of  any  cocoon  whatever.  It  cannot  be  unwound 
by  placing  it  in  water,  since  it  does  not  float,  and  having  no 
gum  to  be  dissolved  (except  on  the  side  by  which  it  was 
attached  to  the  ceiling)  the  thread  cannot  be  unwound  lit- 
tle by  little.  I  can  speak  of  having  learned  so  much  by 
myself  in  drawing  the  thread  from  a  cocoon,  but  I  could 
never  draw  it  longer  than  a  foot,  chiefly  because  at  the  point 
where  the  cocoon  was  gummed  by  the  spider,  in  order  to 
attach  it,  it  always  broke.  I  succeeded  once  with  infinite 
patience  in  dissolving  that  gum,  and  in  taking  the  eggs  from 
the  cocoon  without  breaking  the  threads ;  but  being  obliged 
at  that  time,  in  1796,  by  the  siege  of  the  fortress  near  my 
house,  to  abandon  it,  these  researches  being  interrupted  I 
never  more  resumed  them. 

But  I  made  at  that  time  another  observation,  which 
guided  me  to  a  more  fortunate  experiment.  I  saw  that 
when  the  spider  diadema  took  an  insect,  it  drew  out  from 
the  spinner  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  some 
large  threads,  and  enveloped  it  in  a  brilliant  white  web 
formed  at  the  instant,  and  so  strong  that  the  insect,  although 
som^jmes  it  was  a  black  beetle  or  3  grasshopper,  lost  all 
motion.  Prom  this  I  argued  that  if  I  could  have  drawn 
similar  threads,  I  should  have  had  a  strong  and  beautiful  silk. 
I  succeeded  in  fact,  holding  the  spider  by  the  corslet  and 
touching  the  spinner,  in  drawing  the  silk ;  but  I  saw  that 
by  contracting  the  spinner,  and  yet  more,  by  grappling  with 
the  long  legs  behind,  he  soon  cut  the  thread.  I  could  hard- 
ly remedy  the  contraction  of  the  spinner,  but  I  found  a 
remedy  for  the  second  inconvenience,  by  placing  the  spider 
so  that  it  could  not  touch  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 

J  See  fig.  3,  Plate  1).  This  is  the  little  contrivance  which 
devised.  In  a  piece  of  cork  (a)  I  made  a  small  cavity, 
and  a  hollow  place  of  nearly  equal  size  in  a  sheet  of  tinned 
iron  (b),  about  an  inch  wide,  to  which  were  soldered  two 
iron  pins  or  wires  (c-c)  which  were  introduced  into  the  cork. 
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Upon  this  the  spider  was  placed  so  that  the  sheet  of  iron 
filing  between  the  corslet  and  the  abdomen^  held  him  se- 
cure in  that  place,  so  that  he  could  not  extend  his  legs  be- 
hind;  as  is  seen  in  fig.  4. 


FiR.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


PLATE    1.       [reduced.] 

I  have  also  found  a  method  by  which  I  can  easily 
take  the  silk  or  allow  it  to  be  drawn  from  the  spinner,  I 
present  a  fly  to  him ;  he  takes  it  quickly  with  the  palpi  and 
turns  it  over  as  if  he  would  envelope  it.  I  raise  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  the  first  touch  he  opens  the  spinner  (d)  and 
permits  an  abundance  of  silk  to  pass  out.  I  then  attach 
the  end  of  silk  to  a  little  reel  four  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  cylindrical  arms  of  glass  which  I  slowly  turn 
and  wind  the  silk  of  the  spider  like  that  of  the  cocoon.  If, 
by  the  caprice  of  the  spider,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
thread  is  broken,  I  again  attach  it  as  is  done  with  the  silk 
of  the  silk-worm  drawn  from  the  cocoon  immersed  in  warm 
water.  I  have  wound  upon  the  same  small  reel  a  band  of 
spider^s  silk,  and  a  similar  band  of  the  silk  of  the  silk- 
worm. The  comparison  shows  evidently  how  much  more 
brilliant  and  beautifril  the  first  is  than  the  second ;  so  bright 
that  it  appears  more  like  a  polished  metal  or  mirror  than 
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.  Uke  silk.  But  it  will  be  said  that  such  silk  cannot  be  ta- 
ken firom  the  reel  and  brought  into  threads,  and  that  is 
true,  but  let  it  not  be  said  to  me  that  it  is  of  no  use.  I 
caused  it  to  be  spun  with  the  distaff,  and  I  had  a  very  fine 
and  brilliant  thread,  which  had  beside  such  elasticity  as  to 
stretch  considerably  without  being  broken,  and  to  return 
again  to  its  first  dimensions,  which  will  be  very  useful  when 
there  shall  be  a  sufficient  quantity  to  weave  or  of  which  to 
make  a  netted  or  knitted  fabric. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  with  a  simple  contrivance 
having  a  few  of  the  arrangements  described  for  holding  the 
spider,  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  the  silk  from  all  the 
spiders  at  once,  and  to  do  it  so  that  the  threads  uniting 
would  twist  to  form  a  single  thread,  as  is  done  with  the 
threads  of  the  cocoon ;  whence  both  from  its  consistence 
and  sise  it  could  be  easily  wound  from  the  reel  and  worked.^ 
Notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  said  to  prove  the 
profit  which  can  be  drawn  from  spiders,  or  rather  to  cancel 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  has  read  Reaumur,  what  he  says  to 
the  contrary,  let  no  one  imagine  that  I  expect  to  induce  men 
to  undertake  the  rearing  of  spiders  instead  of  silk-worms. 
It  is  enough  if  the  readers  of  this  are  persuaded  that  here 
is  a  branch  of  industry  and  commerce  little  attempted  as 

,  yet,  and  little  known,  from  which  those  will  be  able  to  profit 
who  have  industry,  energy  and  determination.  But  who- 
ever undertakes  it  must  be  prepared  first  of  all  to  be  re- 
gardless of  ridicule.  j. 

The  sUk  of  spiders  has  another  advantage  over  that  of 
the  worms^  viz.  that  it  is  often  naturally  tinted  with  beauti- 
ihl  dolors.  Lesser^  thinks  that  these  colors  are  volunta- 
rily given  by  the  spiders,  and  Lyonnet  believes  they  are  the 

'  result  of  accident.    I  think  the  spiders  have  different  repos- 

f.  This  very  thing  wm  done  by  me  with  several  spiders  during  the  Fall 
'^bf  1^64  and  the  Summer  of  1865.  Termeyer's  apparatos  for  secnriog  the 
ivpiiermay  be  improved  upon  in  several  ways ;  as,  for  instance,  by  holding 

•  tbo^inieet  upon  its  back  so  as  to  expose  the  spinners,  and  by  adapting  the 
^  .BOieh  UFliioli  holds  it  to  the  shape  of  the  insect  so  that  it  shaU  saffer  no  ii^uiy 

*  4nring  the  operation .    [Bsyibss.] 

<  9.  ^Loc:;cit. 
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itories  for  silk  of  different  colors  and  adopt  now  one  and 
now  another,  not  interlacing  the  colors  by  design,  but  accord- 
ing to  need  and  circumstances.  Others  have  observed  that 
the  silk  of  which  they  weave  their  circular  webs,  is  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  the  radii,  stretching  from  the  ceiitre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, differing  from  the  threads  which  form  the  con- 
centric circles ;  the  second  are  viscous,  but  not  the  first.  It 
is  also  known  to  entomologists  that  the  spider  has  six  spin- 
ners or  mammulse,  as  we  will  call  them,  whence  the  silk  issues. 
Why  may  we  not  believe  that  from  each  comes  a  silk,  differ- 
ent either  in  color  or  in  some  other  property  7*^ 

Another  quality  of  spider's  silk  is  the  unchangeableness 
of  the  original  color;  the  weight  also  is  unalterable;  that  is 
it  did  not  diminish  by  any  washing  or  any  application  of 
soap  to  which  it  was  subjected,  of  which  I  have  assured 
myself  by  various  experiments  made  upon  different  speci- 
mens of  my  silk,  and  especially  upon  a  pair  of  stockings 
made  of  spider's  silk  and  designed  for  his  Migesty  Charles 
in,  my  beneficent  sovereign  of  glorious  memory.^^ 

Beside  the  original  color,  the  silk  of  spiders  may  be 
dyed  with  whatever  color  one  wishes  to  give  it,  excepting 
that  not  having  usually  a  white  color  in  the  begmning,  like 
the  washed  silk,  the  dyes  show  less  clearly. 

I  foresee  that  more  than  one  will  say  if  the  silk  of 
your  spiders  is  so  adapted  to  manufactures,  if  it  is  so  abun- 

g.  A  valuable  suggestion  which  has  been  anticipated  boweyer,  with 
regard  to  the  Nephila  plumipes.     [Rbtiser.] 

10.  The  silk  obtained  by  carding  the  cocoons  of  the  diadema  spider 
was  span  in  mj  house  by  Lncreiia  Rasponi,  who  then  made  of  it  a  pair  of 
stockings  of  proper  size.  Having  intended  them  for  the  King,  my  Lord,  of 
whom  I  considered  them  not  unworthy,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
value  as  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  I  sent  them  to  Sig.  Car. 
d'Aian,  his  Minister,  who  deigned  to  assure  me  that  he  had  sent  them  to 
Sig.  Conti  di  Florida  Blanca,  then  Prime  Minister  of  the  King,  together 
with  my  letter.  I  cannot  understand  from  what  unfortunate  combination  of 
drcnmstanoes  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  if  they  were  truly  pre- 
sented to  the  King  in  my  name.  I  know  that  I  was  very  sensible  to  the  loss 
of  the  firuit  of  so  much  long-continued  investigation  and  hard  work.  My 
many  friends  who  saw  them  admired  their  fineness  and  consiatanoe.  They 
weighed  two  ounces  and  a  quarter. 
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dant  or  may  become  so  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  and  rear- 
ing them,  by  collecting  it  from  the  cocoons,  and  by  dravring 
the  threads  from  the  spider,  why,  since  you  have  now  been 
occupied  with  this  subject  fbr  forty  years,  have  you  not 
made  stuffs  and  netted  goods  and  other  fabrics  in  great 
abundance,  whence  some  profit  might  have  accrued,  and  the 
incredulous  have  been  convinced  by  results,  so  much  more 
successftd  arguments  than  reasoning  ?  I  should  be  quite  in 
the  wrong  to  disdain  any  inquiry  so  put ;  but  I  reply  that 
where  the  reasoning  is  sound  and  based  upon  unquestion- 
able experiments,  even  though  it  may  not  be  confirmed  by 
experience,  it  should  not  therefore  fail  to  convince.  I  reply 
in  the  second  place,  that  I  have  in  fact  collected,  I  wiU  not 
say  a  great  deal  of  the  spider's  silk,  but  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  make  several  purses,  which  I  gave  to  my  friends,  and  the 
abovementioned  stockings ;  and  I  had  already  in  1796  pre- 
pared twenty-two  ounces  of  such  silk,  taken  from  virgin 
cocoons,  hardly  completed  by  the  diadema  spider,  and  there- 
fore very  clean ;  but,  in  the  hasty  removal  of  my  goods  on 
account  of  the  siege  of  the  fortress,  it  was  lost  or  sto- 
len. I  will  reply  thirdly,  that  what  I  have  not  done  was 
done  by  President  Le  Bon  in  the  last  century,  when  he  col- 
lected spider's  silk  in  quantity  sufficient  to  form  a  suit  of 
clothes,  which  he  presented  to  Ludovic  XIV,  of  which  we 
have  Lesser^^  to  witness,  and  the  renowned  Latin  poet,  Ya- 
niere,^^  who  relates  it  both  in  prose  and  verse  in  a  little  work 
dedicated  to  Le  Bon  himself;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
was  deceived,  or  wished  to  deceive  others,  when,  speaking 
of  the  spider,  he  sung, — 

"  Illins,  inspreto  serum  jam  munere,  Reges 
Stamine  membra  tegnnt.'' 

Let  us  conclude.  The  difficulties  proposed  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Reaumur,  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  culture  of  spiders 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  silk  from  them,  are  either  sur- 
mountable or  unreal.  They  can  be  obtained  in  great  num- 
bers, are  easily  collected,  multiplied  and  fed,  producing 
many  cocoons,  and  giving  much  silk,  and  this  is  strong,  beau- 

11.    Vol.  n,  Book  2,  Chap.  1. 

IS.    Eclogue  to  the  illuBtrious  Le  Bon.  Tolos.  1724. 
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tiful  and  well  adapted  to  manufactures.  It  remains  now  for 
me  to  speak  of  their  propagation,  and  while  the  statements 
I  shall  make  will  interest  the  naturalist,  they  will  confirm 
my  preceding  assertions. 

PART     SECOND. 

GENERATION   OF   SPIDERS. 

I  have  already  obsei*ved  that  Reaumur,  in  his  calculation 
supposes  as  many  of  the  individual  spiders  to  be  masculine 
as  feminine.  Is  this  true  7  So  Aristotle  and  Plmy  wrote, 
not  admitting  in  their  polygamy  but  one  sort  of  coigugal  so- 
ciety.** President  Le  Bon,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  ex- 
amine them  in  this  respect,  inclines  to  think  them  androgy- 
nous and  hermaphroditic,  and  it  would  be  said,  that  B^au- 
mur  himself  had  some  suspicion  of  that.  It  is  certain  that 
it  may  be  perceived  from  his  writings,  that  he  has  not  well 
described  the  sexual  parts,  and  he  is,  notwithstanding,  sure 
of  the  manner  of  their  copulation. 

Naturalists,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle 
and  Pliny,  always  speak  of  the  ferocity  of  spiders,  owing  tb^ 
which  they  devour,  not  only  their  companions  and  brothers, 
but  even  their  parents,  and  there  are  few  who  refrain  from 
eating  their  lovers  and  their  mates.  I  was,  in  my  first  in- 
vestigations and  observations,  so  unfortunate,  that,  not  hav- 
ing ever  seen  them  couple,  I  supposed  them  hermaphrodites 
and  able  to  give  fertile  eggs  without  union.  But  time,  pa- 
tience, constancy  and  I  may  even  say  persistence,  have 
enabled  me  to  see  and  recognize  what  no  one  had  seen  be- 
fore. The  following  is  the  result  of  my  observations  on  the 
sex  of  spiders. 

The  diadema  spider  was  that  which  I  examined  spe- 
cially in  order  to  understand  the  generation  and  thence  the 
sexual  organs.  For  greater  clearness,  I  give  here  a  figure 
(Plate  2,  fig.  1.*)  representing  the   female  of  this  spider  of 

h.  An  obscare  passage :  "non  ammettendo  in  loro  poligamia,  ma  enia 
specie  di  societa  conjugate."    [Rbtisbr.] 

i.  It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  reproduce  this  second  plate  ia  the 
present  translation.    [Rbtisbs.] 
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the  natural  size.  The  cross,  more  or  less  oraamented,  which 
it  has  upoa  the  abdomen  is  its  principal  distinction.  What 
patience  was  required  to  find  the  male  of  this  spider  I  He 
never  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  webs,  and  even 
when  I  saw  him  he  was,  as  to  the  abdomen  and  palpi  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  female,  which  in  other  respects  he  resem- 
bled, that  I  should  not  have  supposed  him  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. He  never  spins  webs,  except  in  the  time  of  his  amours 
or  rather  before  uniting,  that  is  to  say,  at  puberty,  but  it  is 
then  in  an  angle  of  an  old  web  of  a  female  which  he  repairs 
somewhat ;  and  I  have  only  seen  him  walking  about  in  the 
months  of  his  amours  which  are  September  and  October. 
I  have  seen  him  but  once  in  July. 

He  approaches  little  by  little,  and  with  much  caution, 
dMfakful  of  the  reception  with  which  he  is  to  meet  in  the 
web  of  the  female,  who  occupies  its  centre  intent  only  on 
her  prey.  He  commences  by  touching  with  one  leg  a  thread 
of  the  web ;  the  female  approaches  him ;  he  flies,  allowing 
himself  to  hang,  then  he  rises,  winding  up  the  thread,  when 
he  ia  assured,  by  I  know  not  what  movement,  that  he  will 
not  be  ill  received ;  then  he  approaches  her,  and  with  one  of 
the  palpi  touches  her  stomach  quickly  many  times.  Then  he 
retires^  then  returns,  repeats  the  same  act  and  departs,  if 
he  8UQQ9eds  in  leaving.  I  say  if  he  succeedsy  because  I  wish  to 
relate  what  came  under  my  observation  in  1798,  and  which, 
while  it  unveiled  to  me  all  the  mystery  of  the  generation  of 
spiders,,  presented  to  me  also  an  argument,  if  not  of  the 
innate  cruelty  of  the  female  spider,  at  least  of  its  insensi- 
bility and  ingratitude.  I  had  put  a  male  and  a  female  of 
tb^i  diadma  spider  together  into  a  box  like  a  drum,  closed 
with  a  veil  at  both  ends.  The  male  began  by  making  various 
movements,  as  if  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  female,  who 
pretended  not  to  perceive  him,  but  only  from  time  to 
tima  touched  some  thread  of  the  web.  He  boldly  ap- 
proached her,  directing  one  of  his  palpi  to  her  abdomen, 
and  she  extending  this  toward  the  palp.^      Here  is  the 

k.  Also  obscure :  "  Ardito  il  maschio  a  lei  s'avracino  indirizsando  al  di 
lei  addome  uno  de'  p^dpi  e  stendendo  Cstendenda  1)  essa  yerso  qaeUo  Testr^- 
mito  AiU'  addome."  On  another  page  a  part  of  this  passage  is  thus  gtren : 
"  e  Toltando  essa  verso  qael  palpo  la  parte  iK>stica  dello  stesso  addome."    [Bb- 

VIBXB.] 
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8.  Buteo  Bairdii  Hoy.     Baird's  Buzzard. 

A  specimen  of  this  fine  bird  was  shot,  in  1860,  while  in 
the  act  of  pouncing  on  a  tame  pigeon  in  the  streets  of 
Oshawa.  This  is  the  only  instance  1  have  heard  of  its  oc- 
currence in  Canada. 

9.  Bateo  borealis  Vieilx,.     Red-tailed  Hawk. 
Breeds  here,  but  is  not  plentiful. 

10.  Buteo  Une(Um  Jardine.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 
Numerous  in  the  fall.    A  few  pairs  breed  in  this  vicinity. 

1 1 .  Buteo  elegans  Cassin  ? 

If  Mr.  Cassin  is  warranted  in  separating  the  present 
from  the  preceding  species,  I  may  notice  its  occurrence  in 
Canada,  as  I  have  a  tine  specimen,  in  adult  plumage,  which 
was  shot  at  Baptiste  CVeek  a  few  years  since.  It  diflcrs 
from  B.  lineatus  in  being  much  darker  in  colour ;  this, 
however,  in  a  class  of  birds  greatly  given  to  variation  in 
phimage,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
specific  distinction. 

12.  Buteo  pennsylvanicun  Bonap.       Broad-winged 
Hawk. 

I  have  noted  extensive  migrations  of  this  Hawk  hi 
March  of  different  years,  Jis  manj^  as  twenty  or  thirty  being 
in  view  at  one  time  ;  they  passed  along  at  a  consicleral)le 
height,  moving  in  circles  toward  the  North  West.  Those 
met  with  in  the  woods  appeared  to  l)e  stragglers  from  the 
main  body. 

13.  Archibuteo  lagopus  Qjway .  Rough-legged  Hawk. 
Quite  common  in  autumn,  when  it  is  observed  sailing 

over  theiiiarshes. 

14.  Archibuteo  Sancfi-Johatmia  Gray.  Black  Hawk. 
Rare ;  similar  in  habits  to  the  preceding. 

15.  Circus  hudsonius  Vieill.     Marsh  Hairier. 
Very  rare  in  adult  plumage ;  immature  specimens  abun- 
dant. 

16.  Aquila  canadensis  Cassin.     Golden  Eagle. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  fine  bird  have  been  obtained  by 
ilr.  Passmore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toronto.  Its  home, 
however,  is  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Canada  P^ast, 
and  its  visits  here  are  few  and  uncertain. 

COMMITNICATIONS   E8«EX  IXfiTITCTK,   VOL.    V.  12.  NOV.    18,    ISCC. 
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17.  Halicelus  leucocephalus  Savigny.     Bald  Eagle. 
Not  very  rare,  a  few  immature  specimens  being  procured 

every  fall ;  the  adult  more  rarely.* 

18.  Pandion  carolinensis  Bonap.     Fish  Hawk. 
Seen  in  spring  and  fall;  not  observed  to  breed  here. 

19.  Bubo  virgimamus  Bonap.     Great-horned  Owl. 
Resident ;  not  very  common. 

20.  Scops  asio  Bonap.     Mottled  Owl. 
Not  common. 

21.  Otus  Wilsonianus  Lesson.     Long-eared  Owl. 
Not  common. 

22.  Bt-achf/otus  Cassinii  BuEViEH.  Short-eared  Owl. 
More  common  than  either  of  the  three  preceding  Owls. 

23.  Syniium  cinereum  Aud.     Great  Gray  Owl. 
Rather  rare.     Found  only  in  winter. 

24.  Symiium  nebulosum  Gray.     Barred  Owl. 
Rather  common.     Resident. 

25.  Nyctale  Richardsoni  Bonap.     Sparrow  Owl. 
Rare  winter  visitant. 

26.  Nyctale  albifrons  Cassin.     Kirtland's  Owl. 
Several  specimens  of  this  rare  little  Owl  have  been 

found  in  Canada  within  the  past  few  years,  one  of  which 
is  now  in  my  possession.  They  were  obtained  in  the  fall. 
It  may  be  a  rare  resident  species. 

27.  JSFyctale  acadica  Bonap.     Saw- whet  Owl. 
Not  common. 

28.  Nyctea  nivea  Gray.     Snowj'  Owl. 

Winter  visitant.      Abundant  in  some  seasons,  rare  in 
others. 

29.  Surnia  ulula  Bonap.     Hawk  Owl. 

Rare  winter  visitant.  [Cuckoo. 

30.  Coccygus  americamis    Bonap.      Yellow-billed 
Have  only  seen  one  specimen  of  this  bird  in  Canada. 

*  a  few  years  since,  a  youth  who  was  concealed  among  the  rushe* 
of  one  of  the  inlets  of  the  bay,  watching  for  ducks,  shot  a  specimen  of 
the  Bald  Eagle  as  it  sailed  over  him ;  on  taking  it  up  he  found  an  unusual 
appendage  dangling  ft'om  the  neck,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  l>e 
the  bleached  skull  of  a  weasel ;  the  teeth  had  a  firm  hold  of  the  skin  of 
the  Eagle's  neck,  about  four  inches  below  the  bill,  and  had  evidently 
hung  there  for  some  time,  as  the  skin  about  the  wound  was  discol- 
oured, and  the  feathers  much  confused  and  broken. 
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31.  CoccygtiseTythrophtJialmusBo^A:p.  Black-billed 
Common  summer  resident.  [Cuckoo. 

32.  Picu8  villosiis  Linn.     Hairy  Woodpecker. 
Not  uncommon.     Resident. 

33.  Picas  puhescens  Linn.     Downy  Woodpecker. 
Not  uncommon.     Resident. 

34.  Picoiden  arcticiis  Gray.     Black-backed  Three- 
toed  Woodpecker. 

Rare  winter  visitant ;  appears  with  the  first  snow, 

35.  Sphyropicus    vartus    Baird.       Yellow-bellied 
Rather  common.     A  few  breed.  [Woodpecker. 

36.  HyloUymus  pileatus  Baird.     Log  Cock. 
Rare  resident.     Found  only  among  heavy  timber. 

37.  CerUurus  caroUnusBoNAi?.  Red-bellied  Wood- 
pecker. 

On  the  3d  of  May  last  I  shot  three  specimens  of  this 
bird  near  Chatham ;  farther  east  it  is  quite  rare. 

38.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  Sw.      Red-headed 
Woodpecker. 

Summerresident.  Quite  common.    Arrives  May  1st- 7th. 

39.  Colaptes  auratus  Sw.     High  Holder.     [April. 
Summer  resident.     Quite  common.     Arrives  middle  of 

40.  .  Trochilv^  colvbris  Linn.     Ruby-throated  Hum- 
ming Bird. 

Summer  resident.    Plentiful.  Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

41.  Chcetura  pelasgia  Steph.     Chimney  Swallow. 
Abimdant  summer  resident.     Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

42.  Antrostomus  vociferus  Bonap.  Whip-poor- Will. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

43.  Chordeiles popetue  Baird.     Night  Hawk. 
Abundant  summer  resident.    Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

Departs  10th  September. 

44.  Ceryle  alcyon  Boie.     King  Fisher. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  April  15th. 

45.  Tyrannus  carolinensis  Baird.     King  Bird. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  May  10th. 

46.  Myiarchus  crinitus  Cab.      Great^crested  Fly- 
catcher. 

Common  summer  resident,  arriving  about  the  10th  of 
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May,  after  which  time  its  harsh  cry  is  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  woods. 

47.  Sayoimis  fascus  Baibd.     Pewee. 
Common  smnmer  resident.     Arrives  15th  of  April. 

48.  Contcypus  borealis   Baird.      Olive-sided   Fly- 
catcher. 

I  have  sought  in  vain  for  this  bird  in  such  places  as  it 
might  be  expected.  Two  specimens  procured  near  Toronto 
are  all  I  know  of  occurring  in  Canada  West. 

49.  Conlopus  vire?is  Cab.     Wood  Pewee. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  15th  of  May. 

50.  Umpidonux  Traillii  Baird.  Traill's  Flycatcher. 
Rare  sunmier  visitant. 

5 1 .  Empidonax  ininimus  Baird.    Least  Flycatcher. 
Abundant  summer  resident.    Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

52.  Empidonax  acadicus    Baird.      Small  Green- 
crested  Flycatcher. 

Rare  summer  resident. 

53.  Empidonax  JtaviventrisBxinv,    Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher. 

Rtire  ;  probably  summer  resident.     Found  May  15th. 

54.  Turdiis  mustelinus  Gm.     Wood  Thiiish. 
Common  summer  resident.     Airives  May  10th. 

55.  Turdua  Pallasii  Cab.     Hermit  Thrush. 
Visits  us  in  spring  and  fall ;  amving  in  spring  about  the 

middle  of  April  and  disappearing  about  May  7th. 

5().      Turdusfuscescens  Stephens.   Wilson's  Thrush. 
Common.     Arrives   as   the  preceding  species   leaves, 
and  remains  during  summer. 

57.  Turdtis  SwainAonii  Cab.  Olive-backed  Thrush. 
Rather  rare  in  spring  and  fall ;  not  seen  in  summer. 

58.  Tardus  migratorius  Linn.     Robin. 
Common  summer  resident.     A  few  stragglers  in  March. 

59.  Sialia  sialis  Baird.     Blue  Bird. 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  in  March,  late  or 
early  according  to  weather. 

60 .  Regidus  calendtdus  Light  .  Ruby-crowned  Wren . 
Common  in  spring   and  fall.     Not   observed  either  in 

summer  or  winter.     Arrives  about  April  15th. 
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61.  Regulus  satinpus  Light.  Golden-crested  Wren. 
Common  in  spring  and  fall.     I  once  saw  a  pair  early  in 

March  while  deep  snow  covered  the  ground ;  they  may 
have  spent  the  winter  near  where  they  then  were,  but 
such  cases  are  not  common.     Arrives  about  April  15th. 

62.  Anthus  ludovicianus  Light.     Tit  Lark. 
Common  in  spring  and  fall.  [Creeper. 

63.  Mniotilta   varia  Vieilx..     Black  and  White 
Common  in  spring  and  fall.     Arrives  May  1st. 

64.  Patmla  americaiia  Bonap.   Blue  Yellow-backed 
Warbler. 

Common  in  spring  and  fall.     Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

65.  Geothlypis   trichas  Cab.       Maryland  Yellow- 
throat. 

Abundant  in  cranberry  swamps,  not  in  marshes  or  woods. 
Summer  resident.     Arrives  Maj--  10th.  [Warbler. 

^(^.     GeothlijpiH  Philadelphia    Baird.        Mourning 
Very  rare.     Only  one  specimen  procured,  May  20th. 

67.  Uelminthophaga  chrysoptera  Baird.     Golden- 
winged  Warbler. 

Very  rare.     Two  specimens  procured  May  19th. 

68.  Uelminthophaga  rujicapilla  Baird.     Nashville 
Warbler. 

Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

69.  Seiurus    aurocapillvs    Sw.       Golden-crowned 
Thrush. 

Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  2d  week  in  May. 

70.  Seiurus  novceboracensis  Nutt.    Water  Thrush. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  2d  week  in  May . 

71.  Dendrceca  virens  Baird.    Black-throated  Green 
Warbler. 

Common  in  spring  and  fall.     Amves  2d  week  in  May. 

72.  Dendroeca  canadensis  Baird.      Black-throated 
Blue  Warbler. 

Common  in  spring  and  fall.  Arrives  May  15th. 

73.  Dendrceca  coronata  Gray.     Yellow  Rump. 
Abundant  in  spring  and  fell.     Arrives  April  20th. 

74.  Dendrceca  Bla^kbumice  Baird.      Blackburnian 
Warbler. 

Common  in  spring  and  fall.     Arrives  May  10th. 
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75.  Dendroeca     castanea    Baird.        Bayrbreasted 
Warbler. 

Rather  rare ;  observed  in  spring  only.  May  20th.  [bier. 

76.  Dendrceca  pinus  Baird.     Pine-creeping  War- 
Common  in  spring  and  fall.     Arrives  April  15th. 

77.  Dendroeca    pennsylvanica  Baird.       Chestnut- 
sided  Warbler. 

Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  2d  week  in  May. 

78.  Dendroeca  coervlea  Baird.     Blue  Warbler. 
Common  every  spring.     A  few  may  breed.     Have  ob- 
served it  in  June.     Arrives  second  week  in  May. 

79.  Dendroeca  striata  Baird.     Black-j>oll  Warbler. 
Not  very  common.     Observed  May  20th. 

80.  Dendroeca  cestiva  Baird.     Yellow  Warbler. 
Abundant  sununer  resident.    Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

81.  Dendroeca  maculosa  Baikd.     Black  and  Yellow 
Rather  common. '  Arrives  May  15th.  [Warbler. 

82.  Dendroeca  tigrina  Baird     Cape  May  Warbler. 
Rare.     Two  specimens  procured  May  10th  and  20th. 

83.  Dendroeca palmarum  Baird.    Yellow  Red-poll. 
Rather  rare  in  spring  and  fall.     Observed  May  10th. 

84.  Myiodioctes  pusillus   Bonap.       Green  Black- 
capped  Flycatcher. 

Very  rare.     Two  specimens  procured  May  28th. 

85.  Myiodioctes  canadensis    Aud.      Canada    Fly- 
catcher. 

Summer  resident.      Not  very  common.     Arrives  sec- 
ond week  in  May. 

86.  Setophaga  nUicilla  Sw.     Redstart. 
Summer  resident.     Common.    Arrives  2d  week  in  May. 

87.  JPyranga  rubra  Vieill.     Scarlet  Tanager. 
Summer  resident.    Common.    Arrives  2d  week  in  May. 

88.  Hirundo  horreorum  Barton.     Bam  Swallow. 
Abundant  summer  resident.     Arrives  early  in  May. 

89.  Hirundo  lunifrons  Say.     Cliff  Swallow. 
About  as  common  as  No.  88.     Arrives  1st  week  in  May. 

90.  Hirundo  bicolor  Vieill.     Window  Swallow. 
Not  so  numerous  as  either  of  the  preceding  Swallows. 

91.  Cotyle  riparia  Boie.     Bank  Swallow. 
Very  abundant. 
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92.  I^rogne  purpurea  Born.     Purple  Martin. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  May  10th. 

93.  Ampelis  garrulus  Linn.     Wax  Wing. 
Winter  visitant ;  sometimes  appearing   in   vast   flocks 

jind  not  seen  again  for  several  years. 

94.  Ampelis  cedrorum  Baird.     Cedar  Bird. 
Common  in  spring,  summer,  and,  occasionally,  in  the 

depth  of  winter.  [Shrike. 

95.  Collyrio    boreali»    Baird.         Great    Northern 
Regular  winter  visitant.     Not  plentiful.  [Shrike. 

96.  Collyrio  excubitoroides  Baird.     White-rumped 
Summer  resident.     Not  very  rare.     This  species,  more 

common  in  the  autunm,  has  not  been  observed  here  till 
within  the  last  live  or  six  years.  It  frequents  sandy  fields, 
often  taking  up  its  position  on  a  fence  post  and  occasion- 
ally dropping  down  on  an  unsuspecting  cricket.  In  July 
last,  I  saw  a  pair  leading  out  their  young  to  a  hay  Held  for 
what  was  probably  their  first  hunt.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  resembles  G.  borealis  but  is  much  smaller,  the  col- 
ours clearer,  and  is  somewhat  different  in  the  markings 
when  compared.     Arrives  April  10th. 

97.  Vireo  olivacem  Vikill.     R(»d-eyed  Vireo. 
Summer  resident.     Abundant  everywhere  in  the  woods. 

Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

98.  Vireo  yilvus  Bonap.     Warbling  Vireo. 

Not  found  in  the  woods  ;   frequents  gardens   and  shade 
trees  in  the  city.  [catcher. 

99.  Vireo  solitariaa    Vieiix.       Blue-headed   Fly- 
Rare.     Obsei*ved  only  in  spring.     May  10th. 

100.  Vireo  fiavifrons  Vieill.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  2d  week  in  May. 

101.  Mimus  caroUnetisis  Gray.     Cat  Bird. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

102.  Harporhynchus  rufus  Cab.     Brown  Thrush. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

103.  Cistothorua  palustris  Cab.     Marsh  Wren. 
Abundant  in  all  our  marshes  during  summer.     (Short 

billed  species  not  observed.) 
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104.  Troglodytes  cedon  Vieill.     House  Wren. 
Common  summer  resident. 

105.  Troglodytes  hyeinalis  Viblll.     Winter  Wren. 
Common  in  spring  and  fall. 

106 .  Certhia  americana  Bonap.  Brown  Tree  Creeper. 
Common  resident. 

107.  Sitta  carolinensis  Gm  .    White-bellied  Nuthatch . 
Common  resident. 

108.  Sitta  canadensis  Linn.     Red-bellied  Nuthatch. 
Common  winter  resident. 

109.  Parus  atricapillus  Linn.     Chickadee. 
Common  resident. 

110.  Eremophila  cormUa  Boie.     Sky  Lark. 
Frequent  in  spring  and  fall.     A  few  pairs  breed. 

111.  Hesperiphona    vespertina    Bonap.       Evening 
Grosbeak. 

A  few  years  ago,  T.  I.  Cottle,  Esq.,  of  Woodstock,  shot 
several  specimens  of  this  bird  in  his  orchard,  in  the  moivth 
of  May.  They  were  quite  numerous  and  remained  about 
the  place  for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  heard  of  their  being 
observed  near  Hamilton  but. have  not  met  with  them. 

112.  Pinicola  canadensis  Cab.     Pine  Grosbeak. 
An  occasional  winter  resident.  Numerous  in  some  years 

and  none  at  all  in  others.  • 

113.  Oarpodacus  purpureus  Gray.     Purple  Finch. 
A  few  resident,  the  main  body  being  spring  and  autumn 

visitants. 

114.  Chrysomitris  tristis  Bonap.     Yellow  Bird. 
Common  resident. 

115.  Ckrysomitris  pinus  Bonap.     Pine  Linnet. 
Winter  visitant.     Not  very  numerous. 

116.  Ow^irostra  americanaWiLSON.    Red  Crossbill. 
Winter  visitant  in  small  flocks.  [CrossbiU . 

117.  Curvirostra  leucoptera  Wilson .    White- winged 
Rare  winter  visitant.     Never  numerous. 

118.  ^giothus  linaria  Cab.  Lesser  Red-pole  Linnet. 
Extremely  abundant  in  some  winters,  rare  in  others. 

119.  Plectrophanes  nivalis  Mbteh.     Snow  Bunting. 
Regular  winter  resident. 
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120.  Pl^ctrophane»    lappontcus    Selby.        Laplaud 
Ijoiigspur. 

Frequently  found  in  autumn  in  corajmny  with  the  Shore 
Lark ;  all  those  observed  at  that  season  are  in  winter 
dress,  and  in  general  appearance  resemble  the  common 
Grass  Finch.  In  May  last,  Mr.  Passmore,  of  Toronto, 
obtained  a  line  male  specimen  in  summer  plumage. 

121.  Pavtenculus  savanna  Bonap.      Savannah  Spar- 
row. 

Summer  resident.  Frequents  moist  fields.  Not  very 
numerous.     Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

122.  Pocecetes  yramhwus  Baikd.     Grass  Finch. 
Abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds  in  tiie  fields  every- 
where.    Arrives  first  week  in  April.  [Sparrow. 

123.  Ooturniculus  pa^vterinus  liosw.   Yellow-winged 
Rare  summer  visitant.     Only  one  specimen  found. 

124.  Chondefifeft  (frauunaciiii  lioNAP.     Lark  Finch. 
A  pair  of  th^e  birds  were  observed   in  May,   18()2. 

The  male  was  obtained.  [Sparrow. 

125.  Zofiotrichia   leucophrys    Sw.       White-crowned 
Spring  and  autumn  visitant.     Not  very  rare. 

126.  Zonotrichia  albicollU  Bonap.      White-throated 
Sparrow. 

Spring  and  autumn  visitant.  More  plentiful  than  the 
preceding.     Arrives  April  25th. 

127.  Junco  hyemaliH  Sclater.     Snow  Bird. 
Resident.     Most  numerous  in  spring  and  fall.     A   few 

pairs  breed. 

128.  SpizeUa  monticola  Baird.     Tree  SpaiTow. 
Common  winter  resident.     Not  known  to  breed. 

129.  Spizdla  pusilla  Bonap.     Field  Sparrow. 
Summer  resident.    Not  numerous.     Arrives  April  1 0th . 

130.  Spizdla  spcialis  Bonap.     Chipping  SpaiTow. 
Summer  resident.     Abundant  in  the  fields  and  city. 

131.  Mdaapiza  melodia  Baird.     Song  Sparrow. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  March  12th. 

132.  Mdo^iza  palustrU  Bairi>.     Swamp  Sparrow. 
Conunon  summer  resident.     Bre^s   in   marshy  situa- 
tions. 

COMMUKICATIOXS  B88KX  INSTTTUTK,   VOL.   V.  13.  NOV.    18,    1866. 
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133.  Passerella  iliaea  Sw.     Fox-coloured  Sparrow. 
Rare  in  spring  and  fall.  [beak. 

134.  Guiraca  ludoviciarm  Sw.     Rose-breasted  Gros- 
Summer   resident.        Generally    distributed   in    open 

woods.     Arrives  second  week  in  May. 

135.  Oyanospiza  cyanea  Baird.     Indigo  Bird. 
Common  summer  resident.       Arrives  2d  week  in  May. 

13(3.     Pipilo  ert/thropkthalmy.sVimL,L„  Ground  Robin. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  first  week  in  May. 

137.  Dolichom/x  oryzivorus  Sw.     Bobolink. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  2d  week  in  May. 

138.  Molothrus  pecoris  Sw.     Cow  Bunting. 
Abundant  resident,  a  few    males   fi*equently  remaining 

during  winter,  roosting  above  the  cattle  in  cow  houses. 

139.  Agelaius    phoeniceus     Vieill.         Red- winged 
Blackbird. 

Abundant  summer  resident.     Ari'ives  April  10th. 

140.  Sturnella   magna   Sw.     Meadow  Lark. 
Conimon ;    resident,  a  few  remaining  during  winter  in 

sheltered  situations. 

141.  Icterus  »pnriuHlio^ XV.     Orchard  Oriole. 
Although  this  species  is  quite  common  in  New  York 

and  Pennsylvania,  \  am  only  aware  of  one  specimen  being 
found  in  Canada  ;  the  Lakes  apparently  forming  a  barrier 
to  its  progress  northward. 

142.  Icterus  baltimorus  Daud.     Baltimore  Oriole. 
Common  summer  resident.     Arrives  2d  week  in  May. 

143.  Scolecophag^is  ferrugineus  Sw.    Rusty  Grakle. 
Spring  and  autumn  visitant. 

144.  Quisc^liis  versicolor  Vieill.     Crow  Blackbird. 
Common  summer  resident. 

145.  Corvn^  camivortis  Bartram.     Raven. 
Frequents  the  Chatham  flats :  saw  several  there  in  the 

spring  of  1865.  One  shot  near  Hamilton  in  the  fall  of  1863. 

146.  Corvus  americantis  Aud.     Common  Crow. 
Abundant  resident. 

147.  Cyanura  cristata  Sw.     Blue  Jay. 
Common  resident. 
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148.  Perimreus  canaderms  Bonap.     Canada  Jay. 

I  have  never  beard  of  the  Canada  Jay  being  found  west 
of  Lake  Simcoe,     It  has  been  met  with  near  Oshawa. 

149.  Ectopi^tes  migratorius  Sw.     Wild  Pigeon. 
Has  not  been  numerous  for  the  kst  five  or  six  years.  A 

few  scattered  flocks  seen  every  spring. 

150.  Zenoddura  carolinensis  Bonap.     Wild  Dove. 
Not  very  common.     A  few  pairs  breed.    Has l>een  found 

at  Salt  Springs  in  winter. 

151.  Meleagris  gallopavo  Linn.     Wild  Turkey. 
Common  along  the  western  frontier. 

152.  Tetrao  canadensis  Linn.     Spruce  Partridge. 
The  habitat  of  this  species  is  the  dense  spruce  forests 

to  the  north  and  east  of  us.  I  have  seen  it  exposed  in  the 
market  with  the  Kufied  Grouse,  but  its  occurrence  so  far 
south  is  by  no  means  common. 

153.  Cupidonia  cupido  Baird.     Prairie  Hen. 

I  can  mention  this  species  only  as  an  occasional  visitor 
on  the  western  frontier,  a  few  individuals  l)eing  occasion- 
ally observed  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair  river  but 
not  farther  east  that  I  have  heard  of. 

154.  Bonasa  umbeUus  Stbpii.     Ruffed  Grouse. 
Common  resident. 

155.  Ortyx  virginianus  Bonap.     Quail. 
Common  resident. 

156.  Grus  canadensis  Temm.     Sand-hill  Crane. 
Summer  resident  along  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Stragglers  occasionally  seen  further  east. 

157.  Herodias  egretta  Gray.     White  Heron. 

Has  been  taken  at  Long  Point,  Sarnia,  and  seen  near 
Hamilton.     Rare. 

158.  Ardea  herodias  Linn.     Great  Blue  Heron. 
Conmion  summer  visitant.     Very  seldom  found  in  full 

adult  plumage. 

159.  Ardetta  exilis  Gray.     Least  Bittern. 
Common  summer  resident. 

160.  Botaurus  lentiginosus  Steph.     Bittern. 
Abundant  summer  resident. 

161.  BvUorides  virescens  Bonap.     Green  Heron. 
Very  rare.     Only  one  specimen  procured. 
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162.  Hyctiardea  Gardeni  Baird.     Night  Herou. 
Common  in  certain  localities;  not  generally  distributed. 

163.  Ibis  Ordii  Bonap.     Glossy  Ibis. 
A  pair  shot  near  Hamilton  in  May,  1857. 

164.  Gharadrius  virginicus  Borck.    Golden  Plover. 
Spring  and  autumn  visitant,  in  small  flocks. 

165.  ^gialitis  vociferus  Cassin.     Kildeer  Plover. 
Summer  resident.     Not  numerous. 

166.  ^jialitis  inelodus  Cab.     Piping  Plover. 
'Rather  rare.     Several  specimens  procured  near  Toronto 

by  Mr  Passmore.  [Plover. 

167.  ^gialitiH  semipahnatus  Cab.       Semipalmated 
Spring  and  autumn  visitant.     Common. 

168.  Squatarola  helvetica  Cuv.  Black-bellied  Plover. 
Spring  and  autumn  visitant.     Not  numerous. 

169.  Strepmliu  hitetpres  Illiq.     Turnstone. 
Common  in  spring  and  fall  for  a  short  time. 

170.  Recur virostixi  ainencanaHn,  American  A voset. 
Three  specimens  procured  by  Mr.  Passmore,  near  To- 
ronto, in  1864.     It  hjis  also  been  found  at  Kondeau,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  [Phalampe. 

171.  Phalaropus     hyperhorem    Temm.         Northern 
Rather  rare  ;  occasional  in  the  fall. 

172.  Philohela  minor  Gray.     American  Woodcock. 
Common  summer  resident. 

173.  Gallinugo  IFiV^onu  Temm.  i   English  Snipe. 
Abundant  in  spring  and  fall.  [Snipe. 

174.  Macrorliamphwi  griseus  IjEach.      Red-breasted 
Rather  rare  ;  occasional  in  spring. 

175.  Tringa  canutus  Linn.     Robin  Snipe. 
Occasional  in  spring.  [pip^r. 

176.  Pelidna  americana  CovKSi.     Red-backed  Sand- 
This  is  the  Black-heart  Plover  of  sportsmen.   It  arrives 

from  the  south  regularly  about  the  Queen's  btrtb-day  (May 
24th),  and  sometimes  in  such  numbers  as  to  afford  good 
sport  on  that  holiday.  I  have  known  seventy-six  knocked 
over  with  two  barrels,  they  were  ranged  on  a  partially  sub- 
merged log  near  the  water  edge,  and  at  such  an  angle  with 
the  position  of  the  gunner  that  scarcely  a  bird  escaped. 
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177.  Actodromas  maculata  Cassin.     Jack  Snipe. 
Common  in  spring  and  fall. 

178.  Actodromas  mt7iHtilla  Coves.  Least  Sandpiper. 
Abundant  in  spring  and  fall. 

179.  Calidris  arenaria  Ili.igeu.     Sanderling. 
Common  in  spring  and  fall.  [piper. 

180.  Ereunetes  pusillua  Coues.  Semipalmated  Sand- 
Abimdant  in  spring  and  fall. 

181.  Garnbetta  mdanoleuca  Bonap.     Tell  Tale. 
Occasicmal  in  spring  and  fall. 

182.  Gambetta  Jiavipes  Bonap.     Yellow  Legs. 
Common  in  spring  and  fall.  [piper. 

183.  Tringoides  macularius  Guay.  '  Spotted  Sand- 
Summer  resident.     Abundant. 

184.  Actituinis  Bartramius  Bonap.     Field  Plover. 
With  us  the  Field  Plover  is  by  no  means  common  ;  the 

few  I  have  observed,  seemed  to  frequent  open  downs  or 
sheep  walks. 

185.  Lhnosa  fedoa  Ohd.     Marbled  Godwit. 
Xot  very  rare  in  spring  and  fall. 

186.  Limosa  hudsonica  Sw.     lludsonian  Godwit. 
More  frequent  than  the  preceding.  .  [Curlew. 

187.  Numenius  longirostris   Wilson.      Long-billed 
Rare  visitant  in  spring  and  fall.  [Curlew. 

188.  Numenius  hudsonicus    Latham.       Iludsonwui 
More  common  than  the  preceding ;    spring  and  fall. 

189.  Rallus  crepitans  Gm.     Clapper  Bail. 
Occasionally  found  near   Hamilton ;    more  ronnnon  at 

Kaptiste  Creek,  where  it  breeds. 

190.  Rallua  virginianus  Linn.     Virginia  Rail. 
Comipon  summer  resident. 

191.  Porzana  Carolina  Vuill.     Common  Rail. 
Abundant  summer  resident. 

192.  Fulica  americana  Gmelin.     Coot. 

Breeds  by  thousands  along  the  marshy  shores  of  Lake 
St.  Clahr ;  not  uncommon  in  other  part«  of  Canada.  Have 
killed  ten  with  one  barrel  in   Burlington  Bay. 

193.  GalUnula  galeata  Bonap.     Florida  Gallmole. 
Common,  but  not  so  abundant  as  the  preceding :  frc- 

uents  similar  situations. 
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194.  Gygnua  americarms  Sharp.     American  Swan. 
Spring  and  fall  visitant. 

195.  Anser  hyperboi'eus  Pallas.     Snow  Goose. 

Of  frequent  occurrence ;  mostly  in  the  blue  state  of 
plumage. 

196.  Anser  Jrontalis  hAiRD.     Brown-fronted  Goose. 
I  have  a  specimen  of  this  goose  which  was  killed  on  the 

St.  Clair  flats  during  the  last  week  of  October,  1866.  It 
has  been  observed  in  former  seasons  but  only  in  small 
numbers. 

197.  Bertiicld  canadensis  Boie.     Canada  Goose. 
Large  migratory  flocks  pass  over  in  spring  and  fall; 

occasionally  a  few  alight  on  our  Bay  and  frequently  pay 
the  usual  penalty  for  so  doing. 

198.  Bemida  brenta  Steph.     Brant. 

The  Brant  Goose  is  frequently  killed  in  spring  and  fall 
at  Baptiste  creek  at  which  point  the  line  of  their  migratory 
course  seems  to  be  Northeast  and  Southwest. 

199.  Anas  boschas  Linn.     Mallard. 
Breeds  abundantly  in  our  western  marshes. 

200.  Anas  obscura  Gm.     Black  Duck. 
Commou  at  all  the  shooting  stations. 

201.  Dajila  acuta  Jenyns.     Pin  Tail. 
Rather  common. 

202.  Nettion  caroUnensis  Baird.  Green-winged  Teal. 
Large  flocks  visit  our  Bay  in  spring  and  fall. 

203.  Querquedula  discor s  St^ph.  Blue-winged  Teal. 
Breeds  in  western  marshes.     Abundant. 

204.  Spatula  clypeata  Boie.     Shoveller. 
Breeds  in  western  marshes.     Common. 

205.  Ohauldasmus  streperus  Gray.     Gadwall. 
Rather  rare.  -^  [goon. 

206.  Mareca  americana  Stephens.   American  Wid- 
Common. 

207.  Aix  sponsa  Boie.     Summer  Duck. 
Abundant.     Breeds  all  over  the  country.     Most  plenti- 
ful in  the  west. 

!208.     Fulix  marila  Baird.     Broad  Bill. 
Common. 
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209.  Fulix  affinis  Baird.     Blue  Bill. 
Extremely  abundant  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

210.  Fulix  collaris  Baird.     Ring-necked  Duck. 
Rather  common. 

211.  Ay  thy  a  americana  Bonap.     Red  Head. 
Abundant  in  spring  and  fall. 

212.  Ay  thy  a  vcdlisneria  Bonap.     Canvass  Back. 
Stragglers  found   in  company  with   preceding  species. 

213.  Bucephala  americana  Baird.     Golden  Eye. 
Common  winter  resident. 

214.  Bucephala  albeola  Baird.     Butter  Ball. 
Common  in  spring  and  fall. 

215.  Harelda  glacialis  Leach.     Long-tailed  Duck. 
Common  winter  resident, 

216.  Melanetta  velvetina  Baird.     Velvet  Duck. 
Abundant  in  our  bay  for  a  few  days  during  May. 

217.  Pelionetta  per»picillata  Kaup.     Surf  Duck. 
Rather  rare.     Occasionally  found  in  company  with  the 

preceding. 

218.  Somateria  mollinsima  Leach.     Eider  Duck. 
The  young  are  frequently  obtained  late  in  the  fall.    Adult 

not  observed. 

219.  Erismatura  rubida  Bonap.     Ruddy  Duck. 
Rather  common  in  spring  and  fall. 

220.  Mergus  ameincanus  Cassin.     Goosander. 
>fot  very  rare. 

221.  Mergus  serrator  Linn .  Red-breasted  Merganser. 
Not  very  rare.  [ganser. 

222.  Lophodytes  cucuUatus  Reich.       Hooded  Mer- 
More  plentiful  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  species. 

223.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchus    Gm.        American 
Pelican. 

Two  individuals  were  shot  in  our  bay  in  May,  1864. 

224.  Sula  bassana  Briss.     Solan  Goose. 

Has  been  found  in  the  bay,  much  exhausted,  after  strong 
easterly  winds. 

225.  Ghraculus  cai'bo  Gray.     Common  Cormorant. 
Accidental  in  spring  and  fall. 

226.  GraculusjloridanusBoiiixv.  Florida  Cormorant. 
This  species  was  first  observed  in  our  bay  in  the  spring 
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of  1864,  and  a  second  specimen  was  killed  in  May  of  1865. 
The  first  obtained  I  imagined  to  be  a  small  specimen  of 
G,  carbo^  the  other,  however,  also  agrees  with  the  measure- 
ments given  of  G.  Jloridantts, 

227.  jStercorarius pomarinus Temm.    PomarineSkua. 
Common  during  winter  around  the  Bay  Shore. 

228.  Larus  marinus  Linn.    Great  black-backed  Gull. 
Common  in  winter.    Follows  the  fishing  boats  but  always 

at  a  safe  distance. 

229.  Lams  Smttksomanus  Codes.     Herring  Gull. 
Common  in  winter. 

230.  Chrcecocephalus  Franklinii  Brijnn.    Franklin's 
Rosy  Gull. 

An  individual  of  this  species  was  killed  on  the  Bay  in 
October  1865.  [Gull. 

231.  Chroecocephalus Philadelphia  IjAWR.  Bonaparte's 
Rather  common  in  spring  and  fall. 

232.  Thcdasseus  caspius  Pallas.     Caspean  Tern. 
Var.  imperator  Coues. 

A  few  seen  in  spring  and  fall. 

233.  Sterna  hirundo  Linn.     Wibon's  Tern. 
Abundant  in  spring  and  fall. 

234 .  Hydrochelidon  Jissipes  Gray.  Short-tailed  Tern . 
Breeds  in  western  marshes.     Abundant. 

235.  Oolymbus  torquatus  Brunn.     Loon. 
Common.  [Diver. 

236.  Cdi/mbus  septentrionalis  Linn.      Red-tnroated 
Abundant  in  spring  in  inunature  plumage ;   the  adult 

very  rare. 

237.  PodicepS'JMbdlliREiVH.     Red-necked  Grebe. 
Spring  and  summer  visitant. 

238.  Podiceps  comutua  Latham.     Horned  Grebe. 
Common.     A  few  breed. 

239.  Podylimbus podiceps  Lawr.     Dab  Chick. 
Rather  rare. 

240.  Uria  grylle  Latham.     Guillemot. 

Has  been  taken  in  our  bay  after  strong  easterly  storms. 

241.  Uria  lomvia  Brunn.     Foolish  Guillemot. 
Found  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  preceding. 
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sexual  organ;  and  I  saw,  being  conveniently  situated 
for  observing,  the  palp,  from  which  a  horny  white  body 
of  changing  iBgure  was  drawn  out,  penetrate  many  times ; 
and  I  saw  also,  the  spider  use  alternately,  now  one  and  now 
another  of  the  palpi.  But  I  saw  also  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation that,  the  work  hardly  finished,  the  male  not  being 
able  to  fly  on  account  of  the  confinement,  the  female  envel- 
oped him  in  her  threads  and,  having  thus  deprived  him  of  every 
means  of  defence,  devoured  him.  Perhaps  overpowering 
hunger  compelled  her  to  it,  but  the  act  was  very  ferocious.^^ 
Whatever  were  the  results,  this  observation  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  sexual  organs  of  both  spiders.  The 
generating  palp  of  the  male  appears  through  the  microscope 
as  in  fig.  2  at  a  and  at  b.  The  (anterior  ?)  extremity  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  is  drawn  in  two  aspects  in  fig. 
3,  the  upper  side  at  a  and  the  under  side  at  b  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated  tube,  a  form  which  I  have  observed  in  some 
flies  and  in  a  few  other  insects,  which,  while  it  aids  to  a  more 
sore  fertilization,  serves  also  for  conveniently  placing  the 


Sexual  oi^ns,  not  precisely  similar,  but  analogous  to 
these  described,  I  have  observed  in  other  species  of  spiders, 
which  I  will  here  describe  briefly,  as  I  have  many  times  ob- 
served them,  giving  also  exact  drawings  from  life.  Fig.  4 
represents  the  marmaraia  spider  (Aranea  marmorea  h.),  as 
useful  as  the  diadema  spider,  whose  habits  it  shares  to  some 
extent.  The  cocoon  is  whitish  and  is  found  under  planks 
and  in  garden  vases.  The  feminine  part  is  represented  by 
fig.  5,  and  the  male  by  fig  6,  where  it  is  shown  drawn  out 
by  pressure :  a  is  the  sheath  which  encloses  and  protects  it ; 
from  the  opening  b  issues  a  tuft  of  hair,  the  use  of  which 
I  know  not,  and  many  hairs  are  seen  around  the  sexual 
parts  of  both.  Figures  7  and  8  represent  the  back  and 
abdomen  of  a  pretty  female  spider  (Aranea  spedota  di  Palku) 
which  frequents  hedges.     It  spins  a  web  near  the  ground, 

13.  Bat  I  ought  to  say  that  I  hare  not  found  other  spiders  so  ferocioos. 
The  Aranm  cucurbittna  remained  with  his  companion  in  a  little  box  the  en- 
tSn  season,  and  if  I  gaye  them  a  fly,  instead  of  quarrelling  over  it,  they  ate 
it  together  peaceably. 

COXMViriOATIONB  B8BBX   INBTITUTB,  VOL.  ▼.         11.  JULY  3I|   1866. 
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which,  beside  being  circular,  has  in  its  midst  a  zigzag  band, 
which  traverses  it  from  top  to  bottom.  This  spider  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  diadema.  The  abdomen  of  the  female 
is  of  a  very  brilliant  yellow,  contracted  near  the  corslet 
where  there  is  a  little  of  a  silver  color,  and  it  has  about  ten 
black  bands  somewhat  slashed.  Fig.  9  represents  the  male 
of  the  same  species,  much  smaller  than  the  female.  Its  color 
is  the  same,  but  the  marks  caused  by  the  folding  of  the  skin 
Of  the  abdomen,  are  more  conftised.  The  palpi  are  larger, 
and  terminated  by  a  somewhat  oval  protuberance.  Fig.  10 
represents  the  palpi  closed ;  fig  11  shows  all  the  internal  pro- 
vision for  extending  itself  out  with  compression.  In  fig.  12 
is  seen  the  sexual  part  of  the  female,  superior  at  a,  inferior, 
that  is  toward  the  abdomen,  at  b.  Being  compressed,  it 
appears  to  extend  itself  out,  divided  into  two  lobes  (fig.  IS, 
a  and  &),  but  in  a  side  view  it  has  the  figure  bb,  and  is  seen 
tuUa  uncinata  (held  grappled).  The  structure  of  the 
cocoon  of  this  spider  is  also  to  be  seen  represented  in 
fig.  14.  Yilliers,^^  I  know  not  why,  represents  the  spider, 
under  the  name  of  Aranea  formota^  much  smaller  than  the 
oocoon,  but  I  have  represented  both  of  their  true  dimen- 
sions. It  (the  cocoon)  is  found  covered  with  a  gum  easily 
soluble  in  warm  water,  but  insoluble  in  cold.  The  floss, 
which  projects  upon  the  upper  part,  serves  to  attach  it  to 
the  bodies  under  which  the  spider  conceals  it.  In  fig.  15 
is  seen  the  same  cocoon  split  open,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  receptacle  for  the  ^gs  is  in  the  middle,  surrounded 
by  yellowish  silk,  and  in  the  centre,  of  the  color  of  coffee, 
protected  on  all  sides  from  destructive  insects  and  fi*om 
water. 

The  female  of  the  zwxa  spider  (Aranea  cucurbkma  li.) 
is  represented  in  fig.  16,  and  in  fig.  17  the  male.  In  fig.  18 
is  seen  one  of  its  palpi,  closed  at  a,  and  on  the  side  at  &, 
looUng  toward  the  concave  part  at  c,  elongated,  and  at  d 
entirely  stretched  out  during  compression.  Fig.  19  shows 
the  sexual  part  of  the  female.  Tins  spider  forms  small  and 
yellowish  cocoons. 

14.    Bntomology.    Vol.  ir. 
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Fig.  20  represents  the  female  of  the  corcnaia  spider 
(Arcmea  caroUaia  L.)  and  fig.  21  its  sexual  part.  I  have  not 
jet  seen  its  cocoons. 

Fig.  22  is  the  male  of  the  conica  spider  (Aranea  conioa 
h).  One  of  its  palpi  compressed,  and  thus  showing  how 
much  it  internally  contains,  is  seen  in  fig.  23.  Fig.  24  shows 
the  generating  organs  of  the  female,  of  a  singular  structure. 
Fig.  25  represents  the  same  organs  in  the  female  of  the  i2o- 
wteHic  spider  (Atcmea  dxmaUca  h.)  I  gave  in  1788^  a 
Sgore  of  the  palp  of  the  male,  although  I  was  not  then  sure 
that  this  was  its  instrument  of  generation.  Little  advan- 
tage can  4)0  drawn  from  winding  the  silk  of  its  cocoons, 
but  it  is  excellent  for  staunching  blood  from  wounds. 

We  may  collect  from  the  preceding  observations  upon 
the  generation  of  spiders,  that  the  males  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  females.  The  males  may,  moreover,  be 
distinguished  from  the  females  by  superficial  observers  by  a 
mere  inspection  of  the  palpi,  which  are  small  in  the  latter 
and  large  in  the  former.  Let  all  the  spiders  be  examined 
idiich  may  fall  under  the  eye,  and  none  excepting  females 
win  be  found  until  July.  If  the  males  are  many  and 
equal  the  females  in  number,  where  are  they  7  how  do  they 
feed  themselves  7  At  the  time  of  their  amours,  there  are 
very  few,  or  at  least  very  few  are  seen,  and  if  there  were 
many  of  them  they  would  be  seen  to  run  in  crowds  where 
love,  pleasure  and  the  necessity  of  reproducing  draw  them. 

How  then,  it  will  be  said,  are  so  few  males  sufficient 
to  fertilize  so  many  females,  especially  since  they  require  a 
long  and  perilous  ceremonial  before  coming  to  the  fertilizing 
act  ?  Every  one  knows  that  this  is  not  new  in  nature ;  but, 
to  get  rid  of  every  improbability,  I  will  bring  forth  two  ob- 
servations made  and  many  times  repeated  by  me. 

The  first  is  that  not  all  the  cocoons  contain  fertile  eggs, 
since,  in  fact,  I  had  a  few  from  which  the  little  spiders  never 
came  out ;  a  proof  that  the  female  spider  had  laid  the  ^gs 
without  coupling,  as  many  insects,  reptiles,  and  even  birds  do. 

Secondly,  I  have  observed  that  the  eggs  of  spiders  are 
sometimes  found  fertile  without  any  previous  conjunction. 

15.    OpuBOoU  gcdtL     Vol  I,  page  49. 
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I  know  that  this  is  not  the  common  coarse  of  nature,  but 
I  know  also  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  altogether  new. 
Why  may  it  not  occur  in  regard  to  the  eggs  of  spiders  ? 
The  fact  is  certain,  many  times  verified  by  me,  and  I  will 
report  here  a  single  observation,  well  circumstantiated.  In 
1791,  at  the  time  of  their  amours.  I  went  in  search  of  female 
spiders,  and  I  found  fourteen  of  them,  together  with  the  male, 
and  I  was  witness  of  their  conjunction.  I  collected  them 
separately  in  the  usual  boxes,  where  they  all  gave  me,  some 
one,  some  two  cocoons.  In  the  .spring,  the  little  spiders 
came  out  from  the  cocoons,  and  from  their  littleness  escaped 
through  the  net-work  by  which  the  box  was  closed  on  two 
sides.  Four  of  the  mother-spiders  perished  during  the  win- 
ter and  ten  remained,  more  than  enough  for  my  object.  These 
were  abundantly  fed  on  flies  which  they  devoured  greedily.^* 
In  the  early  part  of  May,  1792,  they  began  one  after  anoth- 
er, to  form  cocoons.  In  the  middle  of  the  month,  the 
oocoon,  white  before,  became  blackish,  a  sign  that  the  little 
spiders  were  hatched,  nor  did  they  delay  coming  out  from 
the  oocoon  and  from  the  box  in  which  the  mother  remained. 
On  the  first  of  June  and  thereabout  the  mothers  produced 
a  second  cocoon,  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  and  from  this  also, 
the  Utile  spiders  went  out,  well  formed  and  lively,  without 
having  followed  upon  any  coupling.  The  mothers  made  the 
third  oocoon  between  the  first  and  the  sixth  of  July,  and  the 
little  spiders  were  hatched  in  the  same  manner  and  ran  away. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  a  fourth  cocoon,  made  between 
the  17th  and  24th  of  August,  and  also  with  a  fifth  formed 
between  the  30th  of  the  same  month  and  the  sixth  of  Sep- 

!••  Imj"  dewmred  "  because  the  spider  does  not  content  himself  with 
flicking  the  fluids  of  his  prey,  but  he  tears  it,  swallows  the  flesh,  rqecting 
with  excrements  the  parts  difficult  of  digestion,  which  are  the  wings,  daws, 
&c.  Lister  observed  this  in  one  spider,  and  I  have  observed  it  in  verj  many  • 
having  also  assured  myself  of  it  by  soaking  in  warm  white  wine  the  dead 
bodies  of  insects  offered  for  the  spider's  meal.  I  saw  that  among  the  mem- 
ben  which  recovered  thehr  natural  dimensions  many  pieces  were  missing.' 

1.  This  was  at  the  best  negative  proof,  and  it  seems  very  donbtftil 
whether  spiders  reaUy  swallow  anything  but  fluids,  though  they  crush  and 
oomminiite  the  hard  parts  to  obtain  their  soft  contents.    [RiTitSR.] 
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tember,  and  a  sixth  between  the  end  of  September  and  the 
middle  of  October.  The  only  difference  between  the  broods 
was  that  the  last  had  less  silk  and  fewer  eggs  than  the  first. 
It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the  spiders  produce  many  co- 
coons in  a  year,  generally  six ;  that  females  are  able  to  pro* 
dace  fertile  eggs  without  being  every  time  fecundated,  and 
that  consequently  the  number  of  males  may  be,  as  in  &ct  it 
is,  much  less  than  the  number  of  females. 

The  discovery  that  the  act  of  coupling,  fecundated 
through  six  generations  of  ^gs,  the  following  year,  appeared 
to  me,  and  indeed  was,  a  very  important  thing.  I  wished 
to  learn  if  it  was  altogether  new,  and  among  the  many  en- 
tomologists that  I  have  read,  I  have  never  seen  any  mention 
made  of  it  excepting  by  Martin  Lister,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, determine  either  the  time  or  the  number  of  fhiitful 
cocoons  formed  without  coupling.  No  other  writer  has  a 
word  on  the  subject. 

In  order  still  further  to  assure  myself,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  see  if  the  fertilization  could  be  protracted  beyond 
the  year,  I  wished  to  preserve  the  same  spiders  in  the  win* 
ter,  but  three  of  them  perished.  Of  the  seven  remaining, 
I  gave  one  to  P.  Carlo  Giuseppe  Campi  Somasco,  an  accom- 
plished and  very  accurate  naturalist.^^  He  kept  it  so  well 
that  between  the  months  of  May  and  June  it  produced  a 
cocoon  twice,  from  which  little  spiders  were  hatched.  The 
spiders  in  my  possession  were  also  found  to  remain  fertile, 
and  those  which  lived  till  October  remained  fertile  even  to 
the  sixth  cocoon.  Three  had  perished  in  the  summer,  some 
after  the  third,  and  some  after  the  fifth.  The  four  remain- 
ing died  in  the  winter.  In  this  way  spiders  fertilized  three 
years  before  gave  as  many  as  eighteen  cocoons  without  any 
preceding  coupling.  I  do  not  know  through  how  many 
years  the  fertilization  may  be  extended ;  but  it  is  not  im- 


17.  To  him  is  due  the  first  thought  of  the  Seelta  cTOpugeoii  interessanti 
(eoUection  of  interesting  pamphlets),  commenced  in  1775.  His  poor  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  cooperate  in  this  work  after  1777.  But  he  did  not, 
for  this  reason,  neglect  to  occupy  himself  with  useful  researches.  He  died 
in  1799  at  the  age  of  66.— Editor. 

m.    It  is  not  stated  who  this  editor  was.    (  Rbtisbb.) 
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probable  that  one  conjunction  alone  may  suffice  for  their 
whole  life,  which  is  usually  from  four  to  five  years. 

Where  they  pass  the  winter  is  not  yet  well  deter- 
mined. Some  diadema  spiders  I  have  found  enveloped  by 
their  threads  with  dried  leaves ;  others  at  the  top  of  cellars 
or  attics,  and  some  domestic  spiders  in  coverings  of  old 
webs,  but  these  are  very  few  .in  comparison  with  those 
which  we  see  reappear  in  the  Spring. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  there  are  few  male  spiders 
in  comparison  with  the  females,  and  that  few  in  fact  are 
needed,  one  conjunction  alone  being  sufficient  for  many 
years,  and  perhaps  for  the  whole  life  of  the  female. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  here  that  al- 
though a  few  species  of  spiders  always  carry  with  them  the 
sack  of  ^gs  generated  by  them,  until  the  spiders  appear, 
yet  in  general  they  are  contented  with  suspending  it  in  a 
place  protected  from  the  sun  and  from  water,  and  as  far  as 
possible  from  enemies,  and  although  some  remain  for  hours 
and  others  for  entire  days  upon  the  fresh  cocoon,  fiill  and 
perfect,  yet  it  should  not  be  said  that  they  hatch  the  eggs 
as  birds  generally  do. 

There  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  other  insect  which 
forms  a  silky  cocoon,  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs,  like  the 
spider,  if  we  except  that  great  black  beetle  (Scarabaeus) 
which  is  found  in  the  water,  and  is  thence  called  Idrofilo 
(lover  of  water),  {Daiyscus  piceus  Lin).  It  makes  a  cocoon 
of  fine  white  silk,  smooth  below  with  a  protuberance  above, 
and  this  is  seen  floating  full  of  eggs  upon  stagnant  or  slowly 
running  water.  The  little  beetles,  when  they  have  come 
out  from  the  ^gs,  open  for  themselves  a  door  in  the  upper 
part,  hop  out,  and  are  soon  briskly  swimming  about  in  the 
water,  their  native  element. 


NoTB.  On  page  74,  speaking  of  the  Aranea  formosa,  ibr  the  sake  of  brer- 
ity  its  cocoon  is  not  described  with  all  precision ;  beside  what  is  noted,  it  is 
remarkable  that  among  the  fine  silk  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cocoon, 
there  is  in  the  interior  a  mass  of  pyramidal  silk.  The  top  is  of  a  fine  cofiee 
color,  and  the  base  is  of  more  compact  silk  in  a  semicircnlar  form.  If  this 
it  drawn  out  gently  with  the  fingers,  a  little  plate  (patina)  of  gummed  siUc  is 
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seen  united  to  the  threads  of  the  bafle,  which  is  the  covering  of  a  silky  tuft, 
to  which  it  fits  perfectly,  and  in  which  is  the  fhtnre  family,  that  is,  the  eggf 
and  then  the  little  spiders,  which  know  how  to  go  ont  at  the  proper  time 
without  disordering  the  internal  architecture.  The  rest  of  the  silk  which 
does  not  senre  to  form  the  pyramid  is  yellowish  and  can  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. 


Note  to  Rbvibbb's  Pbbfaob.  This  work  was  purchased  for  the  As- 
tor  Library  in  April,  1853,  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Cogswell,  who  was  then  Librarian. 

I  desire  here  to  express  my  sense  of  very  great  obligation  to  Dr.  Ck>g8- 
well  and  also  to  Frank  Schroeder,  Esq.,  the  present  Librarian,  for  the  un- 
usual facilities  and  the  ready  assistance  afforded  me  in  preparing  the  copy 
and  this  translation. 

Dr.  Cogswell  remembered  the  title  and  contents  of  the  work  as  soon  as 
it  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  we  must  attribute  its  having  remiuned  so  long 
unnoticed  by  others,  partly  to  its  small  size  in  comparison  to  the  large  number 
of  ot^er  works  on  Arachnids  which  the  Astor  Library  contains,  and  to 
Us  being  in  a  language  with  which  comparatively  few  are  fiuniliar,  but  chiefly 
to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  spiders'  silk.  B.  G.  W. 


y.     Lixt  of  Birds  observed  near  HamUumf  Canada  West. 
Bj  T.  McIlwraith. 

[Communicated  Aug.  2,  1866.*] 

The  following  list  has  been  prepared  chiefly  from  obser- 
vations made  by  the  writer  during  occasional  excursions  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  ten  years.  Those  acquainted  with 
the  subject  will  understand  that  under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  complete,  as  from  the  real  scarcity  of 
many  species  and  the  short  stay  made  by  others  while  on 
their  migratory  course^  it  is  not  probable  that  all  the  species 
of  birds  which  visit  this  locality  have  been  observed  by  one 
individual  during  the  time  mentioned.  As  the  number  of 
collectors  increase,  and  greater  interest  is  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  doubt  but  many  species,  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  observation,  will  be  added  to  the  list. 


*  This  paper  was  received  in  June,  1865,  but  has  been  unavoidably  de- 
layed.— Editor. 
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Hamilton  is  too  far  inland  to  be  visited  by  many  of  the 
shore  birds.  Burlington  Bay,  however,  with  its  sandy  beach 
and  marshy  inlets,  affords  a  fair  field  for  the  collection  of 
such  birds  as  frequent  those  situations.  Ducks  are  abo  well 
represented^  though,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  navigation 
of  late  years,  they  are  more  disturbed  and  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  formerly. 

Care  has  been  taken  not  to  include  in  the  list  any  spe- 
cies about  the  occurrence  of  which  there  is  the  least  doubt. 

1.  CatharteB  aura  III.    Turkey  Buzzard. 

The  Turkey  Buzzard  is  seldom  seen  near  Ebunilton. 
At  the  extensive  flats  near  Chatham  and  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  St.  Clair  it  is  a  regular  summer  visitant.  In  that  dis- 
trict herds  of  cattle  graze  at  large  and  putrid  carcases  are 
not  unfrequent,  which  may  aocouot  for  the  partiality  of  the 
Buzzard. 

2.  Falco  anatum  Bonap.     Duck  Hawk. 

Bare  near  Hamilton,  more  common  at  Baptiste  Creek, 
Long  Point,  and  other  shooting  stations,  where  it  is  observed 
to  prey  chiefly  on  that  class  of  birds  embraced  under  the 
general  name  of  mud-hen.  As  it  is  rarely  seen  except  in 
the  fall,  it  is  probable  that  the  young  are  reared  beyond 
hunting  distance  of  any  of  those  places. 

3.  Falco  (Hypotrwrchis)  cdtanbarius  Linn.      Pigeon 
Hawk. 

More  plentiful  than  the  preceding  species.  Frequents  sim- 
ilar situations  and  preys  largely  on  Black-birds. 

4.  Falco  (Tinnunculm)  sparveriiis  LiNN.      Sparrow 
Hawk. 

Oommon  summer  resident.  Frequents  dry  sandy  districts. 
Breeds  in  holes  vacated  by  Woodpeckers. 

5.  Auur  atricapiUus  Bonap.     Qoq  Hawk. 
Bather  rare ;  those  procured  being  mostly  in  immature 

plumage. 

6.  Accipker  Cooperii  Bonap.     Cooper's  Hawk. 
Not  very  plentiful.    Varies  much  in  size  and  plumage, 

with  sex  and  age. 

7.  Aocipiter  fuxm  Bonap.     Sharp-shinned    Hawk. 
Seen  in  Spring  and  Fall.    Not  observed  to  breed. 
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VI.    Observations  on  Polyzoa.    Suborder  Phylactolcemata. 
By  Alpheus  Hyatt. 

[Continued  flrom  Vol.  IV,  page  228.] 

Muscular  System. 

The  specialized  muscles  are  arranged  in  two  ways,  as 
circular  bands,  or  longitudinal  bundles.  The  Sphincter, 
and  a  new  set  which  I  have  called  the  Brachial  Contractors, 
are  in  the  first  series.  • 

The  sphincter  is  very  broad  in  Fredericella  and  in  some 
species  of  Plumatella,  forming  a  cup  shaped  cavity  by  its 
contraction  when  the  orifice  is  closed  over  the  retracted 
polypide  (PI.  7,  fig.  6,  L,  PI.  8,  figs.  2,  4,  L) .  In  Pectin- 
atella  and  Cristatella  the  breadth  of  this  muscle  is  much 
reduced,  and  the  aperture  is  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
edge  of  the  orifice,  no  cup  shaped  cavity  being  formed  (PI. 
9,  figs.  12,  13,  PI.  13,  figs.  5,  6,  A""). 

The  brachial  contractors  are  a  set  of  small  muscles, 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  lophophore  im- 
mediately below  the  junction  of  the  bases  of  the  tentacles 
(PI.  12,  fig.  2,  U),  and  thence  they  descend  on  the 
sides,  like  the  supporting  knees  of  a  ship's  deck,  passing 
between  the  bases  of  the  outer  and  inner  tentacular  bands. 
They  act  directly  upon  the  floors  of  the  arms,  which  arc 
more  or  less  drawn  up  into  folds  by  them,  and,  when  the 
ends  of  the  arms  are  depressed,  these  folds  become  well 
marked,  dividing  the  cavities  by  series  of  ridges  rising 
nearly  up  to  the  lophophore. 

The  second  series  comprises  all  the  larger  muscles  of 
the  body. 

The  three  sets  of  retractors,  previously  described,*  are 
theinstruments  by  which  the  principal  movements  of  the 
polypide  are  accomplished.  These  are  distinguishable  at  an 
early  age  in  the  young,  and  have  at  all  times  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  the  posterior  attachments  which  led  me  to 
divide  them  into  three  sets.  Three  anterior  attachments 
on  either  .side  are  sometimes  visible  when  the  polypide  is 

♦In  general  terms  on  p.  206. 
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entirely  retracted,  but  their  distinctness  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  extreme  tension  of  the  fibres.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  anterior  atta<.-hment8  are  not  separable 
from  each  other  and  often  single  bundles  seem  to  have  dis- 
tinct anterior  bases.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  gastric  reti*actors  in  Pectinatella 
(PI.  9,fig.  13,  PI.  10,  fig.  1,  M.)  because  of  the  great  size 
and  peculiar  deflection  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  di- 
rect line  of  action  of  the  retractors. 

Although  this  diflerentiation  of  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  gastric  retractors  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  Fred- 
ericella,  Plumatella  and  Cristatella  it  is  not  habitual,  since 
the  stomachs  of  the  polypides  in  these  genera,  usually  lie 
in  the  same,  or  nearly  in  the  same  plane  with  the  retrac- 
tors. When,  however,  complete  invagination  takes  place 
and  the  stomach  of  the  polypide  shoots  past  the  bases  of 
the  retractors,  the  anterior  branch  separates  from  the 
other  retractors  and  assumes  precisely  the  same  aspect  in 
these  genera  that  it  habitually  has  in  Pectinatella. 

The  freedom  of  motion  manifested  by  every  minute 
bundle  of  fibres  is  the  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  larger 
bands.  Each  bundle  has  the  faculty  of  acting  separately 
in  the  gastric  retractoi*s,  and  though  this  independence  is 
less  noticeable  in  the  other  retractors,  because  of  the  clos- 
er association  of  the  bundles,  it  is  still  appreciable. 

In  Plumatella  diflfusa  a  very  singular  conjunction  of 
the  retractors  sometimes  takes  place.  They  are  brought 
together  on  the  abdominal  side  of  the  stomach,  and  held 
there  as  if  bound  by  a  narrow  muscular  band.  The  poly- 
pide when  this  conjunction  occurs,  is  bent  over  towards  the 
abdominal  side,  and  the  stomach  displaced  by  the  com- 
bined muscles. 

Dumortier  and  Van  Beneden*  recognized  the  existence 
of  isolated  fibres  attached  to  the  endocyst  at  the  base  of 
the  arms,  and  Prof.  AUmanf  showed  them  to  be  of  equal 
size  and  value  with  the  internal  branches  (oesophagal  re- 

♦  Dumortier  and  Van  Bbnedrn.    Op.  clt.  t.  16,  p.  86. ' 
t  Allman.    Op.  cit. 
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tractors)  of  the  great  retractors,  although  neither  saw  fit 
to  give  them  diftereut  names. 

The  gastric  retractors  keep  the  stomach  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  (PI.  7,  fig.  4,  PL  8,  fig.  2, 
PL  9,  figs.  12,  13,  PL  14,  fig.  1,  M).  AVhile  the  polypide 
is  evaginated  these  muscles  move  the  digestive  organs  to 
correspond  with  the  difierent  positions  of  the  lopliophore, 
always  maintaining  them  in  the  most  favorable  posture 
for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  guarding  against 
any  abrupt  curvatures  that  might  otherwise  occur  during 
the  movements  of  the  polypide.  It  must  be  held  in  mind, 
also,  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  majority  of 
the  Phyjactoltemata  which  grow  inverted  upon  the  lower 
surfaces  of  logs,  or  other  submerged  objects.  There  is 
no  provision  whatever  in  the  muscular  organization  of  the 
alimentary  canal  enabling  it  to  hold  an  upright  position  fa- 
vorable for  the  performance  of  the  peristaltic  functions. 
The  gastric  retractors  supply  this  deficiency,  and,  also, 
prevent  the  stomach  when  loaded  with  food,  from  beariug 
its  whole  weight  upon  the  oesophagus  and  intestine. 
They,  also,  send  off  a  few  branches  to  the  intestine, 
but  these  are  rarely  seen ;  and,  although  probal)ly  pres- 
ent in  all  the  genera,  I  have  observed  them  only  in  Fred- 
ericella  and  Cristatella  (PL  7,  fig.  4,  PL  14,  fig.  1). 

The  part  played  by  the  gastric  retractors  in  disposing 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  varies  in  the  different  geuera. 
In  Fredericella,  where  the  end  of  the  stomach  seldom 
passes  the  anterior  terminations  of  these  nniscles,  they 
continue  the  act  of  retraction ;  but,  in  Plumatella,  they 
frequently  relax  again  after  the  stomach  reaches  their  bases, 
in  order  that  it  may  pass  still  further  into  the  coenoeeium. 
In  Pectinatella,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  not  relax  when  the 
invagination  becomes  more  complete,  but  bind  the  end  of 
the  stomach  down  between  the  bases  of  the  retractors.  In 
Cristatella  they  relax  again,  as  in  Fredericella  and  Plu- 
matella, permitting  the  stomach  to  pai^s  in  a  dorsal  direc- 
tion some  distance  beyond  their  bases. 

The  lowest  bundiles,  attached  near  the  origin  of  the 
funiculus,  were  mistaken  by  Hancock,  for  reproductive  or- 
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gans  ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  muscular,  as  is  shown  in 
the  figures  referred  to  above.  I  found  them,  in  all  species 
attached  to  the  stomach  above  the  origin  of  the  funiculus, 
and  in  everj'  respect  comparable  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  gastric  retractors. 

The^oesophagal  retractors,  as  regards  their  posterior 
fibres,  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  gastric  retractors 
(PI.  7,  fig.  4,  PI.  8,  fig.  2,  PI.  9,  fig.  12,  PI.  10,  fig.  1, 
PI.  12,  fig,  1,  PI.  14,  fig.  1,  M') .  These  filaments  attached 
to  the  oesophagus,  are,  however,  densely  arranged,  and 
whenever  the  three  large  muscles  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
as  in  the  younger  stages  of  growth,  or  in  a  retracted  adult 
polypide,  they  invariably  form  part  of  the  oesophagal 
retractors.  They  perform  for  the  oesophagal  canal  the 
same  office  that  the  gastric  retractors  effect  for  the  stomach  ; 
they  hold  that  organ  upright  and  unbent  in  its  proper 
place.  The  mode  in  which  they  act  is  especially  remark- 
able in  Pectinatella,  where  they  keep  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  oesophagus  from  being  suddenly  deflected  during 
the  process  of  invagination,  and  thus  protect  the  delicate 
membranes  immediately  around  the  mouth  and  nerv^e- 
mass  from  tbe  strain  to  which  they  would  otherwise  l>e 
subjected  (PI.  9,  fig.  13). 

The  filaments  going  to  the  lophophore  diverge  in  fan- 
shaped  attachments,  reaching  abdominally  more  than  half 
way  round  th6  oesophagus,  and  extending  more  or  less 
dorsally  according  to  the  generic  rank  of  the  individual, 
and  the  greater  or  less  degi*ee  of  evagination  displayed  b} 
the  evaginable  tube. 

The  brachial  retractors  do  not  distribute  any  filaments 
to  the  alimentary  canal  in  their  passage  from  the  coenoeci- 
um  to  the  brachial  collar  of  the  polypide  (PI.  7,  fig.  4,  PI. 
8,  fig.  2,  PI.  9,  figs.  12,  13,  PI.  10,  fig.  1,  PI.  12,  fig.  1, 
PL  14,  fig.  1,M")  diflTering  from  both  of  the  other  pairs 
by  having  all  the  fibres  attached  to  the  endocyst  in  a  uni- 
form manner. 

Besides  being  more  especially  concerned  in  producing 
the  invagination  of  the  polypide  than  any  other  muscles, 
these  retractors  determine  the  motions  of  the  crest.     They 
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may  incline  the  polypide  to  the  right  or  left,  by  reciprocal 
contraction  and  expansion  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  or  sway  it  towards  the  abdominal  or  dorsal  sides. 

In  Fredericella,  and  the  Plumatellidae  it  is  necessary 
for  both  the  oesophagal  and  brachial  retractors  to  act  recip- 
rocally in  order  to  bring  about  the  dorsal  or  abdominal  flex- 
ures of  the  polypide ;  but  in  Pectinatella  and  Cristatella 
the  brachial  retractors  are  probably  sufficient  by  themselves. 
The  diffusion  of  the  filaments  of  the  brachial  retractors  is 
so  gre>at  in  tliese  genera,  that  those  on  the  abdominal  or 
dorsal  sides  would  have  sufficient  leverage  and  be  fully 
competent  to  bend  the  polypide  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards. 

The  muscles  of  the  invaginated  fold  are  in  two  sets. 
These  have  been  previously  described  by  Prof.  Allman 
under  the  names  of  Posterior  and  Anterior  Parieto-vaginal 
muscles ;  but,  since  I  differ  from  him  in  the  location  of  the 
poles  of  the  body,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  alter  these 
names  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  The  first  set  or  Ante- 
rior Retentors,  equivalent  to  the  posterior  parieto-vaginals 
of  Allman,  consists  of  a  single  annular  row  attached  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  invaginated  fold  (PL  7,  figs.  4,  5,  PL 
8,  figs.  2,  5,  PL  9,  fig.  12,  PL  10,  fig.  1,  PL  13,  fig.  5, 
PLU,fig.  1,N). 

The  second  set,  or  Posterior  Retentors,  equivalent  to 
the  anterior  parieto-vaginal  muscles  of  Allman,  consists  of 
smaller  muscles  attached  to  the  side  of  the  invaginated  fold 
(PI.  7,  fig.  4,  PL  8,  figs.  2,  5,  Ph.  10,  12,  fig.  1,  N'). 

The  latter  are  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  irreg- 
ularly disposed,  but  are  arranged  in  rows,  the  bundles  being 
placed  alternately  in  each  row.  They  assist  the  anterior 
retentors  to  retain  the  invaginated  fold,  and  sustain  the 
tentacular  sheath  in  the  centre  of  the  coencecium,  when  the 
polypide  is  retracted.  Deep  external  furrows  are  often 
caused  in  the  ccenoecium  by  these  posterior  retractors, 
while  the  polypide  is  fully  expanded  (PL  8,  fig.  5,  N'). 
Similar  folds  were,  also,  noticed  in  the  polypidal  en- 
docyst  of  Pectinatella  occasioned  by  a  few  fibres,  prob- 
ably abnormal,  which  connected  the  (esophagus  and  oppo- 
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site  wall  (PI.  11,  fig.  1,  R).  These  were  few  in  number, 
and  were  seen  only  in  one  specimen  on  the  abdominal  side. 

There  is  a  highly  interesting  series  of  muscles  described 
by  Dumortier  and  Van  Beneden  in  the  coenoecium  of  Fred- 
ericella,  called  by  them  "  Short  Retractors,"  which  resemble 
these.  They  are  attached  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  stomach  that  the  abnor- 
mal fibres  of  Pectinate Ua  do  to  the  cesophagus  (PI.  11, 
fig.  1,  R).  These  reticulating  fibres  dispersed  throughout 
the  interior  bear  a  certain  likeness  to  the  network  of  mus- 
cles in  the  coenoecium  of  Cristatella.  They  difler  materi- 
ally, however,  in  having  the  posterior  extremities  attached 
to  the  alimentary  canal  instead  of  to  the  upper  walls  of  the 
coenoecium. 

In  the  lophophore  there  is  a  pair  of  large  muscles, 
one  in  each  arm,  which  I  have  called  the  Lophophoric 
Flexors  (PI.  13,  fig.  13,  M).  They  arise  from  the  oral 
region,  and  proceed  on  either  side  to  the  extremities  of  the 
arms,  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  lophophore,  and  bor- 
dered on  their  outer  sides  by  the  nerves.  They  elevat-e 
the  tips  of  the  arms,  or  bend  them  in  an  anterior  direc- 
tion. 

The  agency  of  a  pair  opposing  the  lophophoric  flex- 
ors is  recognizable  every  time  the  tips  of  the  arms  are  bent 
anteriorly,  but  no  bands  of  fibres  were  observed  in  the  floor 
of  the  arms,  which  could  have  caused  these  movements. 
The  lophophoric  flexors  have  been  described  and  figured  by 
Dumortier  and  Van  Beneden  as  a  fascicle  of  the  retractors.* 
This,  however,  I  believe  to  be  erroneous,  since,  in  Pectin- 
atella  and  Cristatella,  the  oesophagal  retractors,  although 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  arms  for  some  distance  in 
advance  of  the  mouth,  do  not  mingle  their  fibres  with,  or 
approach  those  of  the  flexors  in  the  centre  of  the  arms, 
but  terminate  on  the  sides  just  below  the  bases  of  ihe 
tentacles. 

By  all  other  authors,  who  have  seen  them,  they  have 
been   confounded  with  the  lophophoric  nerve-branches. 

♦  Op.  cit.  p.  86.  pi.  4, 
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The  peculiar  elevatiou  of  the  arms,  however,  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  muscle  which  can  only  be  situated  in  the 
plane  of  the  lophophore  and  attached  at  its  two  extremities 
respectively  near  the  tips  of  the  arms,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  oral  aperture.  Just  before  entering  the  coenoecial 
ceil  they  are  thrown  up  posteriorly  and  after  emerging 
therefrom  frequently  sustain  this  position  for  a  considerable 
time,  which  would  not  be  possible  without  the  aid  of 
strong  muscles  situated  in  the  ceilings  of  the  arms  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the  lophophoric 
flexor.  The  great  expansion  of  the  bases  of  the  flexors 
around  the  mouth  and  the  coarseness  of  the  fibres,  also 
indicate  a  muscular  rather  than  a  nervous  tissue.  Finally 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  a  continuous  filament  for  some 
distance  in  the  arms  and  on  the  outer  borders  of  these 
bands,  from  which  alone  arise  the  nervous  filaments, 
branching  ofi*  to  the  bases  of  the  tentacles. 

Thus,  although  not  so  fortunate  as  to  detect  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  their  tissues,  or  to  see  them  in  action,  I 
have  but  little  doubt  that  the  bands  inclosed  between  the 
branches  of  the  lophophoric  rferve-trunks  are  muscular 
(PI.  13,  fig.  13,  M). 

The  outer  Tentacular  Bands  line  the  sides  of  the  ten- 
tacles, two  bands  to  every  tentacle  (PI.  11,  fig.  1,  PI.  12, 
fig.  2,  PI.  13,  fig.  15,  PL  14,  fig.  1,  O).  Starting  in  paire 
from  the  sides  of  the  brachial  contractors  below  the  bases 
of  the  tentacles,  they  continue  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  their  ends,  and  there  spread  out  in  fan  shaped  attach- 
ments. These  attachmente  joining  in  each  tentacle,  when 
contracted,  form  an  annular  constriction,  which  gives  a  pe- 
culiar swollen,  or  club  like  aspect  to  the  sensitive  tips  (PI. 
14,  fig^  7).  The  fibres  of  the  opposite  bases  on  the  sides 
of  the  brachial  contractors  also  intermingle,  and  the  spaces 
between,  not  being  obscured  by  the  fibres  of  these  bands 
or  the  thickness  of  the  contractors  themselves,  are  much 
thinner  and  comparatively  clear.  Besides  these  there  are 
inner  Tentacular  Bands  consisting  of  numerous  fibres  de- 
scending from  the  inner  sides  of  the  tentacles,  and  running 
in  parallel  lines  along  the  floor  of  the  arms  toward  the  per- 
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igastric  cavity  (PI.  11,  fig.  1,  PL  12,  fig.  2,  PI.  13,  fig.  15, 
O').  They  divide  near  the  bases  of  the  arms  into  two 
broad  bands,  accompanying  Hxe  clear  tentacular  spaces 
across  the  bend  of  the  "horsenghoe"  and  around  the  oesoph- 
agus. The  outer  tentacular  bands  incline  the  tentacles 
outwards,  or  sidewise,  the  inner  tentacular  bands  bend 
them  towards  the  centre  of  the  lophophore. 

The  epistome  is  provided  with  three  interior  muscles, 
a  small  central  muscle  on  the  side  next  to  the  mouth,  and 
two  larger  ones  on  the  opposite  or  dorsal  side  (PI.  11, 
tig.  1,  PI.  13,  fig.  14,  P,  F).  The  former  has  its  base 
close  to  the  oesophagus,  and  is  attached  by  the  posterior 
extremity  to  the  inner  side  of  the  border  of  the  epistome 
on  the  median  line,  the  base  and  attachment  being  quite 
broad  and  of  about  equal  size.  The  two  latter  have  their 
bases  fixed  to  the  lophophore  close  to  the  roots  of  the  ten- 
tacles, thence  they  spread  in  fan  shaped  masses  on  either 
side,  sending  muscular  bundles  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  border  of  the  epistome.  The  single 
median  muscle  produces  the  ordinary  jerking  action  of  the 
epistome,  and  the  two  lateral  muscles  elevate  it,  or  modify 
the  outline  of  the  border.  These  muscles  are  figured  as 
ono^  by  Prof.  AUman,  probably  owing  to  his  having  viewed 
them  laterally,  mistaking  the  two  lateral  bands  for  a  sin- 
gle muscle,  and  overlooking  the  median  band  which  in 
most  lights  is  not  visible  from  the  side. 

Nervous  System. 

Viewed  from  the  dorsal  side,  the  nerve  mass  of  Fred- 
ericella  is  irregularly  elliptical,  or  orbicular,  and  when  ex- 
panded, lies  flat  against  the  oesophagus  (Fig.  9).  When 
contracted  the  anterior  is  drawn  up  in  close  proximity  to 
the  posterior  end,  giving  the  peculiar  heart-shaped  or  ro- 
tund aspect,  from  the  side,  which  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Dumortier  and  Van  Beneden,  and 
Prof.  AUman 4in  Fredericella  sultana.*     Hancock,  how- 

♦  Dumortier  and  Van  Brnkden.    Op.  cit.  Nonv.  Mem.  Acad,  de 
BrnxeUes.  Tom.  16.  Complement  pi.  A.  Aixman.  Op.  clt.  pi.  9. 
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ever,  observed  and  figured  it  when  expanded  and  having 
the  peculiar  spindle-shape  represented  below  in  Figs.  10 
and  11.  The  contraction  of  the  nerve-mass  in  Freder- 
ioella  invariably  takes  place  on  the  ventral  side  and  to- 
wards the  posterior  end,  and  when  in  this  state  it  is  gen- 
erally removed  to  some  distance  from  the  oesophagus. 
These  movements  of  contraction  and  expansion  occur  very 
irregularly,  and  often  when  the  former  happens,  the  entire 
mass  is  drawn  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  epistome.  This 
geucrally  precedes  the  invagination  of  the  polypido  in  Plu- 
uiiteUa,  and  the  epistome,  in  all  other  genera,  doubtless 
serves,  while  within  the  ocencecial  cell,  to  protect  the  ner- 
vous centres  from  compression  by  the  surrounding  mem- 
branes. During  the  confinement  of  the  polypide  in  the 
cell,  the  epistome  lies  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  overarch- 
ing bases  of  the  tentacles,  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  receive 
anil  guard  them  from  injury.  No  muscles  were  detected  in 
connection  with  the  nerve-wass,  which  could  have  been 
instrumental  in  occasioning  either  the  contractions  or  the 
subsequent  elevation  of  this  part  into  the  cavity  of  the 
epistome. 

Notwithstanding  its  mutability  there  is  every  reason 
for  regarding  this  bmly  as  a  true  uerA^e-mass.  Tlie  nu- 
m3rous  branches  from  the  sides,  the  angular  junctions  of 
these  with  the  miiiu  body,  and  the  evident  solidity  of  the 
whole,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  nervous  nature.  The  prin- 
cipal nerves  spring  from  the  sides  (Fig.  9),  and  are  divis- 
ible into  anterior  and  posterior  sets  according  to  their  places 
of  origin.  The  posterior  set  comprises  the  nen'es  distrib- 
uting themselves  to  the  epistome  lophophore,  tentacles  and 
evaginable  endocyst,  and  the  anterior  set  those  which  go  to 
the  various  parts  ot  the  alimentary  canal.  For  conven- 
ience sake  I  have  designated  the  larger  branches  and  their 
smaller  ramifications,  respectively,  by  the  names  of  nei-vo- 
trunks,  and  nerve-branches.  The  anterior  set  all  arise  from 
four  large  nerve-trunks  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  nerve- 
mass,  two  on  either  side  (Figs.  10,  11) .  Two  of  these,  the 
branches  of  which  are  unknown,  supply  the  epistome,  and, 
perhaps,  the  oral  portion  of  the  oesophagus.    They  are  trace- 
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able  t<)  the  base  of  the  epistonie,  but  are  theu  lost  to  riew  iu 
the  thickness  of  the  endocyst  (Figs  10,  11,  T'). 

The  remaining  pair,  the  Lophophoric  Nerve-trunks, 
are  placed  somewhat  more  to  the  dorsal  side,  but  have  con- 
fluent bases  with  the  corresponding  Epistomic  Nerve- 
trunks.  They  divide  into  four  branches,  two  on  each  side, 
one  pair  going  obliquely  and  dorsally  to  the  lophophore 
and  the  others  in  an  anterior  direction  to  the  evaginable 
endocyst  on  the  dorsal  side  (Figs.  9,  10,  11,  T''').  The 
lophophoric  branches  separate  squarely  when  they  reach 
the  lophophore  into  four  smaller  branches  (Figs.  9,  10,  11, 
U) .  Two  of  these,  the  Oral  Branches,  pass  abdominally, 
each  one  halfway  round  the  oral  aperture  throwing  off  fila- 
ments to  the  bases  of  the  tentacles,  and  finally  terminate 
in  two  tentacular  filaments,  which  are  lost  at  the  junctions 
of  the  base  of  the  central  tentacle  with  the  adjoining  sides 
of  the  approximate  tentacles  (PI.  15,  fig.  1,  U').  The  re- 
maining pair,  the  Brachial  Branches,  are  much  shorter,  in 
consequence  of  the  round  outline  of  the  lophophore.  Thej- 
traverse  the  lophophore  in  a  dorsal  direction  giving  off  fil- 
aments to  the  few  tentacles  on  that  side,  and  terminate, 
also,  in  two  tentacular  filaments,  at  the  junction  of  the 
median  pair  of  tentacles  behind  the  epistome. 

The  nervous  filaments  disappear  at  the  junction  of  the 
])a8es  of  the  tentacles,  and  cannot  be  traced  into  them,  but 
each  one  probably  splits  into  two  branches  which  climb 
the  approximate  sides  of  every  pair  of  tentacles,  one  branch 
on  either  side.  On  the  dorsal  side,  however,  where  the 
basal  junction  of  the  central  pair  of  tentacles  comes  direct- 
ly upon  the  median  line,  this  mode  of  distributioa  is  viola- 
ted. There  are  two  filaments,  respectively  the  ultimate 
nervules  of  the  right  and  left  brachial  branches,  which 
come  together,  and  must  be  distributed  at  this  single,  me- 
dian junction.  They,  however,  do  not  appear  to  enter 
the  cavity  of  the  tentacles,  but  cross  them  to  the  opposite 
sides  from  which  they  c^me  and  distribute  themselves  to 
the  approximate  sides  of  the  pair. 

The  anterior  branch,  orPolypidal  Nerve-branch,  strikes 
off  abruptly  from  the  main  trunk  (Figs.  9,  10,  11,  T"'), 
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FIG.  12. 


and  goes  to  the  evaginable  endocyst  ou  the  dorsal  side. 
The  range  of  individual  variations  in  the  principal  branch- 
es may  be  estimated  from  figures  9,  10  and  II,  They 
were  taken  from  different  zooids  on  one  colony  of  Fred- 
ericella  regina  collected  at  Grorham,  Maine,  figs.  9  and 
10  being  from  the  same  zooid.  In  fig.  11,  the  main  loph- 
ophoric  trunk  divides  close  to  its  base,  in  figs.  9  and  10 
the  division  is  somewhat  higher,  in  %.  11,  also,  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  is  much  more  distinct  from  tlie  epistomic 
nerve  than  in  fig.  10,  where  they  run  together  in  one  com- 
mon base.  The  polypidal  branch  of  fig.  9  entered  the 
evaginable  endocyst  a  very  little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
anal  orifice,  while  that  of  fig.  10  entered  the  same  part  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  lophophore. 

The  anterior  set  of 
nerve-branches  are 
six  in  number,  three 
on  either  side  of  the 
nerve-mass.  Their 
bases  sometimes  coa- 
lesce in  one  main 
trunk  on  either  side 
as  in  tig.  1 1 ,  and  they 
may  then  be  very 
readily  distinguislied 
but  frequently  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  define  even 
the  cesophagal,  which 
is  the  one  most  gen- 
erally visible  (figs.  9,  10,  T'").  I  was  unable  to  follow 
these  branches  further  than  to  their  points  of  contact  with 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  cesophagal  branch  to  the  oesopha- 
gus, which  it  probably  encompasses  forming  a  true  cesoph- 
agal collar,  the  centnil,  or  Grastric  branch,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  stomach,  and  the  dorsal,  or  Intestinal-branch, 
to  the  intestine.  They  undoubtedly  supply  the  walls  of 
these  organs  with  nervous  filaments,  but  these  were  too 
minute  to  be  definable  among  the  more  highly  colored  cells 
of  the  alimentary  canal. 


Fius.  9  and  10,  nerve-mass  of  Frkdrri- 
CRLLA  RKGiNA  from  the  same  zoold,  viewed 
dorsally  and  laterally.  ¥m.  11,  lateral 
view  of  nerve-mass  fmm  another  zooid  of 
the  same  6olony.  Fio.  12,  dorsal  view  of 
nerve-mass  of  PurviATKLLA  diffusa.  T', 
Epistomic  nerve-trunk.  T",  Brachial 
nerve-branch.  T'",  Polypidal  nerve- 
hranch.  T"",  (Esopha^al  nerve-branch. 
T.  Gastric  nerve-branch,  T,  Intestinal 
nerve-branch.  U,  The  Brachial  and  Oral 
branches  of  the  Lophophoric  nerve- 
branch. 
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The  form  of  the  nerve-mass  of  any  of  the  remaining 
genera,  in  a  direct  view,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Fred- 
ericella  (Figs.  9,  12),  instead  of  being  elliptical  it  is  elon- 
gated, and  has  a  depression  on  the  posterior  side  dividing 
the  lateral  or  ganglionic  centres  of  distribution  from  each 
other.  This  change  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  differ- 
ent position  of  the  mass.  For  instead  of  being  upright 
and  parallel  to  the  oesophagus  as  in  Fredericella  the  pos- 
terior end  is  rotated  outwards  until  the  whole  becomes  hor- 
izontal as  in  Pectinatella  (PI.  11,  fig.  1,  8').  During  this 
rotation  the  epistomic  nerve-trunk  passes  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  end  along  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
ventral  side  of  the  nerve-mass  in  Fredericella  (PL  11, 
fig.  1,  and  figs.  10,  11,  T').  The  lophoric  and  the  polypi- 
dal  nerve-branches  separate  from  each  other  forming  four 
distinct,  ^independent  nerve-trunks,  two  from  each  lateral 
ganglion.  The  former  may  occupy  any  position  upon  the 
posterior  sides  of  the  ganglions  from  the  dorsal  end,  which 
correspond  to  their  position  in  Fredericella,  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  epistomic  trunk,  while  the  latter  have  an 
equal  range  on  the  anterior  side.  With  the  exception  of 
the  epistomic  nerve-trunk  there  is,  at  least  in  the  zooids 
of  Pectinatella  magnifica,  no  regularity  in  the  origin  of  the 
nerve-trunks  within  the  limits  above  described,  and,  besides 
this,  the  character  of  the  nerves  themselves  and  the  form 
of  the  nerve-mass  may  be  greatly  altered  in  different 
zooids  of  the  same  stock.  Thus  in  PI.  11,  figs.  1,  2,  S', 
the  two  dextral  ganglions  are  given  from  two  different 
zooids  of  the  same  colony  which  reverse  each  others  out- 
lines, the  small  ventral  end  of  fig.  2,  corresponding  to  the 
large  ventral  end  of  the  ganglion  in  fig.  1,  and  the  lai^e 
dorsal  end  of  the  former  to  the  small  dorsal  end  of  tiie 
latter. 

The  same  figures  also  show  the  variability  of  the 
nerve-truuks.  The  epistomic  nerve  in  one  springs  directly 
from  the  end  of  the  ganglion,  while  in  the  other  it  rests  on  a 
raised  pediment  on  the  posterior  side,  and  the  lophophoric 
nerve-trunk  in  one  comes  from  the  posterior  side  of  the 
ganglion  and  is  made  up  of  confluent  nerves ;   in  the  oth- 
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er  it  is  one  single  trunk  on  the  dorsal  end.  There  is,  in 
fact  hardly  any  difference  between  the  nerve  masses  of  Plu- 
matella  and  Pectinatella,  taking  any  two  individuals  at 
random,  one  from  each  genus,  which  may  not  be  equaled 
by  selecting  two  zooids  from  a  single  colony  in  any  species. 
Although  there  are  sometimes  considerable  differences  be- 
tween individuals  of  Pectinatella  magnitica  and  those  of 
Plumatella,  I  have  yet  to  see  a  greater  difference  than 
may  be  found  between  difierent  zooids  of  the  same  species. 

The  same  contractions  and  hoistings  of  the  mass  are 
as  frequent  in  all  the  remaining  genera  of  the  suborder 
as  in  Fredericlla,  the  contraction  invariably  happening  in 
the  same  manner  and  towards  the  posterior  side,  or  side 
corresponding  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  mass  in  Frederi- 
cella  (PL  11,  fig.  3).  The  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal 
were  not  observed  in  any  other  genus  than  the  last  named, 
but  it  is  probable,  that  in  propitious  lights  they  may  be 
found  somewhere  on  the  anterior  side  between  the  lopho- 
phoric  and  epistomic  nerve-trunks.  The  polypidal  nerve- 
trunks  of  all  the  Hypocrepian  genera  are  marked  by  the 
presence  of  one  additional  pair  of  nerve-branches,  the 
Brachialr-banches.  These  part  from  the  polypidal  nerves 
and  striking  out  laterally  enter  the  endocyst  either  on  the 
side,  or  close  to  the  bases  of  the  arms  and  undoubtedly 
supply  them  with  nervous  filaments  (PI.  11,  fig.  1,  V). 

The  conditions  of  the  brachial  branches  of  the  lopho- 
phoric  nei-ve,  are  considerably  altered  in  Plumatella,  and 
its  allies,  to  correspond  with  the  extension  of  the  arms 
and  the  larger  number  of  tentacles  to  which  they  distribute 
filaments.  Their  length  therefore  is  much  greater,  but 
otherwise  they  do  not  appear  to  have  changed  (PI.  13,  fig. 
13,  U).  Prof.  Allman  supposes  that  the  oral  and  bra- 
chial branches  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lophophore 
join  each  other  on  tha  median  line,  thus  forming  a  nei-vous 
collar  about  the  mouth.  I  have,  however,  entirely  failed 
both  in  Fredericella  (PI.  9,  fig.  1),  and  in  Cristatella 
(PI.  13,  fig.  13),  to  substantiate  this  opinion.  Dumor- 
tier  and  Van  Beneden  figure  nerves  in  the  so  called  Alcy- 
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onella  fungosa,*  which  encircle  the  oesophagus,  and  seem 
to  correspond  in  respect  to  location  with  the  oesophagal 
nerve-branches  of  Fredericella. 

Dumortier  was  the  first  to  discover  the  nervous  system 
aiid  did  his  work  more  thoroughly  than  any  succeeding 
investigator.  Ho  demonstrated  the  existence  of  two  lat- 
eral ganglia  in  the  nerve-mass  of  Lophopus  crystallinus, 
and,  although  I  have  been  unable  to  see  these  ganglia  with 
the  same  distinctness  with  which  they  are  represented  in 
Dumortier's  figures,  I  liave  been  able  to  verify  his  obser- 
vations in  great  measure  by  collateral  evidence. 

Tliat  there  are  two  ganglia  united  by  a  commissure  in 
all  the  Hypocrepia  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  The  equality 
in  the  number  of  the  nerves  on  each  side  and  their  distri- 
bution, not  irregularly  from  any  portion  of  the  mass,  but 
from  the  two  swollen  lateral  ends,  show  that  these  are  two 
ganglionic  centres.  In  Fredericella,  however,  the  com- 
missure appears  to  be  wanting  and  further  observations  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  the  nerve  trunks  are  inva- 
riably derived  from  the  sides  of  the  mass.  If  this  is  the 
case,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  Fredericella  regina,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  regard  the  nerve-mass  of  this  genus  as  com- 
posed of  two  large  ganglia,  united  by  a  branchless  commis- 
sure as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the  ganglia  themselves. 
The  size  of  the  commissure,  however,  seems  to  be  imma- 
terial since  I  have  frequently  seen  it  in  Plumatella,  Pecti- 
natella  and  Cristatella  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  ganglia 
themselves  (PI.  12,  fig.  1 ,  S) .  It  must  also  be  remembered, 
in  comparing  the  nerve-mass  of  Plumatella  and  Frederi- 
cella, that  the  depression  shown  in  fig.  12,  page  107,  is  on 
the  side  which  corresponds  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  mass 
in  Fredericella  and  would  be  hidden  from  view  in  a  dorsal 
view  of  the  mass  in  the  last  named  genus,  even  if  it  ex- 
isted there. 

Dumortier  mentions  a  peculiarity  of  Lophopus,  which 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  colonial  nervous  system,  such  as 

♦DuMORTiKR  and  Van  Benkdrn.  Op.  cit.  PI.  4,  flg.  6. 
t Dumortier.  Recherche  sur  les  Polypes  Comp.  de  Teau  douce,  BoU. 
de  TAcad.  Broxelles,  1886,  2,  p.  422. 
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has  been  discovered  by  Fritz  Miiller  in  Seriolaria.  *  He  re- 
marked in  fact  the  same  phenomena  in  Lophopus  crystal- 
linus,  which  led  Miiller  to  begin  his  investigation  ;  namely, 
that  when  the  coeuoecium  was  touched  all  the  polypides 
were  alarmed,  whereas,  when  a  single  polypide  was  dis- 
turbed it  alone  retracted. 

I  have  examined  with  care  all  parts  of  the  evaginable 
endocyst  in  other  genera  in  order  to  find  this  colonial  system, 
but  without  success.  The  only  nerve-branch  which  might 
connect  the  nerve-mass  with  a  general  stalk  would  be  the 
polypidal  nerve-branch.  This,  however,  appears  to  spread 
itself  out  on  reaching  the  evaginable  endocyst  into  a  multi- 
tude of  filaments  too  minute  to  be  successfully  followed. 

The  tentacles  are  the  only  tactile  organs,  and,  as  previ- 
ously described,  are  the  only  means  possessed  by  the  poly- 
pides of  receiving  impressions  from  without. 

The  polypides  are  not  sensitive  to  light.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  even  the  darkness-loving  Fredericella  may 
be  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  with- 
out any  visible  result,  although  but  just  removed  from  the 
perpetual  shade  in  which  it  had  previously  lived.  The 
loudest  noises  prove  equally  inefiectual;  in  a  word,  they 
remain  fully  expanded  and  confidently  at  ease  until  the 
water  is  ^itated. 

The  epistome  has  been  thought  to  be  an  organ  of  taste, 
and  certainly,  besides  its  position,  it  has  a  pliability  which 
would  seem  to  confirm  such  an  opinion.  The  border  is 
capable  of  a  tactile  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  human 
tongue,  and  it  takes  cognizance  of  what  passes  into  the 
mouth  by  frequent  and  repeated  jerks  towards  the  aperture. 
Although  used  in  closing  the  mouth  in  order  to  retain  the 
food,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  prevent  the  entrance  of  any- 
thing. This  duty,  as  previously  explained,  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  surrounding  tentacles. 

Digestive  System. 

The  layers  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  the  same 
in  number  and  have  very  nearly  the  same  character  as  those 

•Fritz  MOllbk.    Das  colonlalnerven-syatem,  Archlv  fUr.  Naturg. 
Bd.l,p.  311,  1860. 
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of  the  endocyst.  Thei-e  is  (1)  an  inner,  large  celled 
membrane  (PI.  11,  fig.  1,  J')  ;  (2)  one  of  smaller  cells 
(PI.  11,  %.  1,  J")  ;  (3)  one  of  muscular  fibre  (PL  11, 
fig.  1,  J'")  ;  and  (4)  an  epithelial  layer  lined  with  mus- 
cular fibre  (PI.  11,  fig.  1,  J""). 

(1)  The  cells  of  the  first  membinme,  like  those  of 
the  first  membrane  of  the  endocyst,  are  large  and  resemble 
hexagonal  prisms  with  rounded  ends.  They  have  not, 
however,  the  power  of  contracting  and  expanding  individu- 
ally, as  in  the  first  membrane  of  the  evaginable  endocyst, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  membrane  is  greatly  increased 
only  when  the  cells  are  forced  out  in  folds  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  walls.  In  the  oesophagus  they  are  of  ayellow- 
ish  color,  owing,  probably,  to  the  elaboration  within  them 
of  buccal  secretions.  In  the  stomach,  this  membrane  is 
permanently  plicated,  and  the  cells  upon  these  plications 
probably,  in  the  absence  of  any  specialized  hepatic  organ, 
subserve  the  functions  of  a  liver.  They  contain  a  brown 
fluid  described  by  AUman  as  an  hepatic  secretion,  which  is 
liberated  when  needed  by  the  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells. 

The  membrane  between  these  folds  being  of  clear  yel- 
low color,  the  stomach  appears  externally,  as  if  striped 
with  alternate  longitudinal  bands,  of  yellow  and  brown.  It 
is  of  a  light  brown  color  in  the  intestine  of  all  the  genera, 
with  the  exception  of  Cristatella  where  it  has  a  bluish  tint. 

(2)  The  second  layer  .is  made  up  of  small  cells, 
and  retains  about  the  same  dense  character  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  A  definite  line  of  demarcation  was  found 
above  the  funiculus,  and  this  layer  probably,  does  not  cu- 
ter ill  the  composition  of  that  organ  which  appears  to  be 
composed  solely  of  the  third  and  fourth  layers. 

(3)  In  the  third  layer  the  fibres  or  muscular 
cells  are  arranged  transversely.  A  lateral  view  in  section 
shows  them,  like  flattened  cubes,  resting  upon  the  second 
membrane.  These  transverse  cells  or  fibres,  compress  the 
walls,  producing  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, stomach  and  intestine. 

[To  be  coDtinaed.    The  plates  referred  to  were  Issued  In  vol.  iv.] 
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VI.     Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
By  Horace  Mann, 

[Communicated  Nov.  6, 1866.] 

SERIES    I. 

PH^NOGAMOUS    or    FLOWERING    PLANTS. 

Vegetables  bearing  proper  flowers,  that  is,  having  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  prodacing  seeds,  which  contain  an  embryo. 

Class  I. 
DICOTYLEDONOUS    or    EXOGENOUS    PLANTS- 

stems  formed  of  baric,  wood,  and  pith ;  the  wood  forming  a  layer 
between  the  other  two,  increasing,  when  the  stem  continues  fh>m  year 
to  year,  by  the  annual  addition  of  a  new  layer  to  the  outside,  next  the 
bark.  Leaves  netted-velned.  Embryo  with  a  pair  of  opposite  cotyle- 
dons, or  rarely  several  In  a  whorl.  Flowers  having  their  parte  usnally 
In  fives  or  fonrs. 

Division  1. 

POLYPETALOUS    EXOGENOUS    PLANTS. 
Floral  envelopes  doable,  that  is,  consistins:  of  both  calyx  and 
corolla ;  the  petals  not  united  with  each  other.* 

Order  I.     RANUNCULACEiE. 

Herbs  with  a  colorless  acrid  juice ;  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens  and 
pistils  all  free  (hypogynous)  and  separate,  the  two  latter  usually  indefi- 
nitely numerous ;  the  seeds  with  a  minute  embryo  at  the  base  of  fieshy 
albumen :  abounding  only  in  cool  regions ;  represented  in  gardens  by 
Larkspurs,  Aconites,  Anemone,  &c.,  but  on  these  islands  only  by  the 
genus  after  which  the  order  is  named. 

1.    "ELANTTNCULUS  Linn.       [Makou.] 
Sepals  5.    Petals  5,  fiat,  with  a  little  pit  or  scale  at  the  base  Inside. 
Achenia  numerous,  in  a  head,  mostly  flattened,  pointed ;  the  seed  erect. 

'Inmaof  exeeptioiud  caaea«  ■ome  speeies  or  iorae  genera  belonging  to  polypctalooa 
order*  are  deftltute  of  petals. 
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—Annuals  or  perennials.  Stem-leaves  alternate.  Flowera  solltaij  or 
somewhat  corymbed,  yellow,  rarely  white. 

A  large  gennst  movtly  Ihnu  temperate  and  fMgld  reglont. 

1.  R.  Hawaieksis  Gray,  {Enum.'*  No,  1.)  Hairy;  stem  erect,  8* 
high,t  branched ;  leaves  bitemately  compound,  their  primary  divisions 
on  petioles  I'-S'  long,  the  secondary  nairowed  at  the  base  into 
short  and  usnally  margined  petioles,  or  nearly  sessile,  cnneate  or  ob- 
long, 2-3 -cleft;  the  lobes  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate.  Incised,  and 
toothed.  Main  petioles,  long,  dilated  and  partly  sheathing  at  the  base. 
Leaves  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches  simply  temate  or 
trisected,  with  the  divisions  lacinlate-toothed  or  incised*;  the  floral  undi- 
vided and  lanceolate.  Peduncles  1'  -  2'  long,  somewhat  Iksclcled  or  co- 
rymbed. Petals  i'  long,  longer  than  the  hairy  calyx,  obovato,  and  with 
a  conspicuous  2 -cleft  appendage  on  the  short  claw.  Achenia  2'' or 
more  long.  Including  the  stout  subulate  beak,  in  a  head  of  1'  in  thick- 
ness when  fhlly  grown. 

WotMled  regions  of  Hawaii. 

2.  R.  Maviensis  Gray.  {Enum,  No.  2.)  Nearly  glabrous;  stem 
slender,  3^-4°  long,  much  branched,  decumbent  and  spreading,  or 
not  strictly  erect.  •  Leaves  trisected,  membranaceous,  minutely  lialry, 
the  lower  on  long  petioles,  their  divisions  ovate,  short-petloled,  2'-%' 
long,  sharply  serrate  and  more  or  less  Incised  and  2-8-lobed  or 
trlfid.  Upper  leaves  less  divided  until  the  uppermost  are  small,  lance- 
olate, and  nearly  entire.  Peduncles  terminal,  dlchotomal,  hairy,  iMong 
or  less,  one-flowered.  Flowers  much  as  in  No.  1,  but  smaller.  Achenis 
smaller,  and  more  abruptly  contracted  at  the  apex,  in  a  head  i'  in  diam- 
eter.   A  Var,  has  the  leaves  more  divided,  and  is  more  hairy. 

Mountains  of  West  Maal  and  Hawaii.  Ttie  Var.  on  the  mountains  of  Kanal. 


Order  n.     MENISPERMACE^. 

Woody  twiners,  with  alternate  palmately  veined  leaves  and  no  sti- 
pules ;  small  dloBclous  flowers,  their  petals  all  tree  and  separate,  6  pe- 
tals before  as  many  sepals,  and  usually  the  same  number  of  stamens 
before  these,  also  as  many  or  half  as  many  pistils.  Ovule  and  seed  sol- 
itary. Embryo  large  with  little  albumen.  Bitter  tonic  plants,  or  some- 
times (as  In  Cocculus  Indicus)  narcotic ;  chiefly  of  warm  regions ;  here 
represented  by  a  single  genus  and  species. 

*  The  **  Snum.'^  refers  to  the  authors  Ennmeratloii  of  Hawaliaa  plants  In  the  rro<ae»- 
Infs  of  the  Ameriean  Academj,  VoL  X,  1306. 

fThe  degree  sign  (*)  Is  here  used  to  slgnliy  Ibet;  that  ftr  minutes  (0,  Inebea;  that  fbr 
seconds  CO,  lines  or  twelfths  of  Inebes. 
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1.  oooouLusDa 

Sepals,  petals  and  stamens  6,  the  latter  two  short.  Anthers  terminal, 
globular,  4-celled.  Pistils  8-6  In  the  fertile  flowers.  Styles  cylindrical, 
pointed.  Dmpe  globular,  the  mark  of  the  stigma  near  the  base,  the 
oyary  in  its  growth  after  flowering  being  strongly  Incurved,  po  that  the 
(wrinkled  and  grooved)  laterally  flattened  stone  takes  the  form  of  a 
crescent  or  ring.  The  slender  embryo  horse- shoe-shaped.  Cotyledons 
narrowly  linear  and  flat. — Flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or  panicles. 
SiibgenuSy  Nephroica  Miers.    Petals  blfld,  lobes  acnte. 

Qeous  of  seTeral  species,  chiefly  Indian,  extending  also  into  Africa  and  Anstralasia; 
two  North  American  species. 

I.  C.  (Nkphboica)  Ferrandianus  Gaud.  (^Enum,  JVb.  3.)  Stem 
herbaceous,  slender,  twining,  hairy,  with  a  reflcxed  pubescence,  at 
length  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves  rather  coriaceous,  ovate  and  subcor- 
date,and  obtuse  or  retose,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate  and  somewhat 
u&rrowed  at  the  base,  3-5  nerved,  l'-3'  long,  entire,  strigose  pubescent 
when  young,soon  nearly  glabrous.  Petioles  slender,  hairy.  Peduncles 
shorter  than  the  petioles ;  the  fertile  few-flowered,  the  sterile  few-many- 
flowered.  Flowen>  greenish,  the  petals  of  the  sterile  ones  uuricu- 
Ute-inflexed  below  around  the  filaments.  Fruit  blue,  about  2'  in  diam- 
eter. 

Saala  Moantainit,  Oaho ;  mountains  beliind  Honolulu.  Puna  and  Wsimea,  Hawaii. 
Hooatains  of  Kanal. 


Order  HI.     PAPAVERACE^. 

Herbs,  with  milky  or  orange  juice  (narcotic,  as  that  of  the  Poppy, 
and  sometimes  acrid),  with  regular  flowers,  lasting  but  a  day,  mostly 
2  sepals  falling  when  the  corolla  (of  twice  as  many  petals)  expands, 
numerous  hypogynons  stamens,  and  a  compound  ovary  with  two  or 
more  parietal  placentas ;  in  fhiit  a  many-seeded  capsule.  Embryo  mi- 
note,  in  copious  albnmen.  Represented  in  gardens  by  the  Poppy  (es- 
pecially the  P.  somniferum  or  Opium  Poppy),  which  has  a  radiate  crown 
of  many  stigmas  sessile  on  the  ovary,  its  placentsp  projecting  to  form 
imperfect  partitions ;  and  in  waste  places  by  the  Mexican  Poppy :  — 

1.    ABGEMOmB  Linn.       [Puakala.] 

Stigmas  4-7,  nearly  sessile  on  the  top  of  the  ovary.  Capsule  obo- 
vate  or  oblong,  opening  at  the  top  in  short  valves  between  the  parie- 
tal placentee.    I^eaves  usually  prickly. 

A  mall  American  genna. 

1.  A.  BfsxiCANA  Linn.    An  erect    hard  glaucous   and  glabrous 
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annual,  2^-8®  high,  with  spreading  bnuxshea.  Leaves  alternate,  clasp- 
ing, sinoatelj  pinnatifld,  and  bcnrdered  with  prickly  teeth,  spotted 
with  white  along  the  primary  veins.  Flowers  terminal,  yellow  or  whit- 
ish, l'-3'  in  diameter.    Capsule  about  1'  long. 

lutroduced  In  the  Del|^hbortM>od  of  Hooolnla  rather  abondantly,  amd  In  other  pact*. 
Of  American  orljcfau  but  now  Tery  abondant  In  all  troploal  oountrles. 


Order  IV.    CRUdFEKj;. 

Herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  plants,  with  a  pungent  watery  Joice, 
and  regular  flowers ;  known  flrom  all  others  by  the  4  sepals  and  4  petals 
along  with  hypogynous  tetradynamous  stamens  ( i.  e.  6,  two  of  which 
are  shorter  than  the  other  fbur),  the  flmit  (called  a  sQique,  or  when 
short  a  aUicle)  a  2-celled  capsule  but  with  2  parietal  placentae.  But  in 
two  of  the  genera  the  silicle  has  cmly  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  Em- 
bryo variously  folded :  no  albumen. —  A  large  order  in  cool  regions, 
well  known  by  such  representative  as  the  Mustard  (8inap4s  nigra  and 
S,  alba),  Water-Cress  {Nasturtium  officinale).  Radish  {Baphanns  wati- 
vus) ',  Cabbage  and  Turnip  {Brassica  oleraeea  and  B.  Bapa)  &c. 

SUlqae  slender,  sereral  seeded,       1.  CAXDAimrx. 

SUiole  only  2  -  seeded. 

Very  flat^  opening  by  a  TalTea  discharging  the  eeed, 3.  Lbpidiux. 

Two-lobed,  splitting  Into  a  dosed  pieces, t.  SxicxBixmA. 

1.    CABDAMINE  Tilnn,       [Paihi.] 
Pod  linear,  flattened,  usually  opening  elastically  firoro  the  base ; 
the  valves  nerveless  or  veinless  or  nearly  so ;  seeds  in  a  single  row  in 
each  cell,  wingless ;  their  stalks  slender.    Cotyledons  with  the  radicle 
applied  to  their  edges.    Flowers  white  or  purple. — Herbs. 

A  large  genus,  mostly  in  .the  temperate  and  colder  regions  both  o^tbe  northern  and 
•outhem  hemispheres. 

1.  C.  uiBSUTA  Linn.  {Enum.  No.  4.)  Mostly  smooth,  sometimes 
hairy ;  leaves  pinnate  with  8-15-leaflets,  or  lyrate-pinnatlfld ;  leaflets 
of  the  lower  leaves  rounded,  angled  or  toothed ;  of  the  upper,  oblong 
or  linear,  often  entire;  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  (white);  the 
narrow  pods  and  slender  pedicles  upright:  style  shorter  than  tiie 
width  of  the  pod. 

In  woods.  In  districts  of  Waimea  and  Kona,HawaU.  (Probably  Introdnced).   Analmoat 
world  wide  plant. 

2.    LEPIDnJM  Idnn. 
Pouch  roundish,  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  narrow  partition, 
and  notched  at  the  apex ;  the  valves  narrow,  boat-shaped  and  keeled. 
Seeds  one  in  each  cell,  pendulous..      Seeds  usually  with  the  radicle 
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applied  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons,  bat  in  both  the  Hawaiian 
species,  with  the  radicle  applied  to  their  edges  1— Flowers  small,  white. 
Stamens  often  only  two  I— The  Hawaiian  species  are  andershrabs  but 
usually  the  species  are  herbs. 

A  oonBklerable  genus,  of  temperate  and  tropical  r^ons. 

1.  L.  OwAHusNSE  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  {Enum,  No.  6.)  Pods  nearly 
orbicular,  wingless,  notched ;  the  shallow  notch  including  the  short 
style.  Leaves  obovate,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  margined  peti- 
ole ;  entire  in  the  lower  half,  the  upper  half  coarsely  serrated^  or  some- 
times the  leaves  are  narrower  and  nearly  entire. 

Coast  of  Oaba  and  Hawaii;  also  Kaala  Mountains,  Oahu.    Lanai. 

2.  L.  SERRA  ff.  Mann.  {Enum.  No.  6.)  Mature  pods  broadly  orbic- 
ular, broader  than  long,  scarcely  notched,  and  terminated  by  the  short . 
and  delicate  «tyle;  the  young  pods  somewhat  ovate-rhomboidal  in 
outline.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  some- 
what long  petioled,  their  margins  inclsed-serrate  like  a  saw. — A  strag- 
gling, much  branched  shrub,  2^-  8^  high. 

In  the  Hanapepe  Valley,  Kauai. 

3.    SENEBIEilA  Foir. 

Pouch  flattened  contrary  to  the  narrow  partition ;  the  two  cells 
indehiscent,  but  falling  away  at  maturity  iVom  the  partition  as  strongly 
wrinkled  or  tuberculate  closed  nutlets,  1-seeded.  Cotyledons  long  and 
narrow,  bent  transversely  below  the  middle,  so  that  the  radicle  lies 
against  the  back  of  one  of  them.  Style  very  short.  Low  and  diflUse 
or  prostrate  annuals  or  biennials,  with  minute  whitish  flowers.  Sta- 
mens often  only  two. 

A  small  genus,  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  S.  DiDYMA  Pera.  {Enum.  No.  7.)  Leaves  1  -  2-pinnately  part- 
ed.   Pods  notched  at  the  apex,  rough- wrinkled. 

Boad-flides,  Ac,  tieoomlng  common.    (Doubtless  Introduced).    Originally  from  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  but  now  diinised  nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Order  V.  CAPPAEIDACE^. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  either  a  pungent  Juice  like  that  of  Cruclfcrss 
(as  in  Capers),  or  nauseous ;  like  the  former  order  in  having  4  sepals, 
4  petals,  &c. ;  but  the  stamens  when  6  not  tetradynamous,  often  very  nu- 
merous, the  ovary  1 -celled,  commonly  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 
flower  on  a  stalk  (stipitate),  and  the  seeds  kidney -shaped,  the  embryo 
coiled  instead  of  folded.  Chiefly  in  warm  climates. 
Herbs:  stamens  S:  ei^MuIe  with  2  placentsB^ 

Stamens  on  the  long  stalk  ofthe  ovary, I.  OTNAin>BOP8i9- 

Staotens  on  the  reoeptade  with  the  petals, ,   .    .    .   S.  Clkomx. 

Shrabs:  berry  with  several  plaeents, 8.  Cappabis, 
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1.    GYKAin>BOPSI8  Da 

Sepals  4.  Petals  4,  clawed.  Torus  depressed  hemispherical,  the 
petals  inserted  around  its  base,  the  long  gynophore  springing  f^m  its 
centre.  Stamens  6 ;  the  filaments  monadelphons,  adnate  to  the  Tery 
long  gynophore  for  half  its  length  or  more,  then  tree  and  distinct,  fili- 
form, nearly  eqnal :  anthers  oblong  or  linear,  fixed  near  the  base,  in- 
trorse,  the  cells  opening  longitadinally.  Ovary  stipitate,  1-celled,  with 
2  parietal  placentfe :  stigma  nearly  sessile,  obtuse.  Ovules  numerous 
and  usually  in  two  series  on  each  placenta,  horizontal,  amphitropous. 
Capsule  pod-like,  long -stalked  1-celled,  2-valved.  Seeds  many, 
round-reniform,  exalbuminous.  Embryo  conformed  to  the  seed ;  coty- 
ledons short,  incumbently  incurved ;  radicle  superior. — Viscid  glandu- 
•  lar  herbs,  with  alternate  and  palmately  S-7-f61iolate  leaves,  and  white 
or  purplish  flowers  in  a  leafy  raceme. 

A  small  gentu,  In  the  troples  of  both  bomlspbeiM. 

1.  G.  PENTAPHYLLA  DC.  Annual,  1®  or  more  high,  covered  with 
long  and  short,  and  mostly  clammy  hairs ;  lower  and  middle  leaves 
5-foliolate,  petloled,  upper  8-foliolate,  much  smaller,  nearly  sessile ; . 
leaflets  obovate,  nearly  entire ;  pods  linear,  often  curved,  2'  or  more 
long,  glandularly  rough,  tipped  with  a  short  style  and  broad  stigma. 
Seeds  reniform,  rough  with  little  pustulen. 

Introdaoed  90A  beoomlng  nataraUsed  aronod  Honolulu.   Common  in  most  warm  and 
tropical  countries. 

2.  CIiEOME  Idnn. 
Sepals  4,  persistent  or  deciduous.  Petals  4,  sessile  or  clawed,  de- 
ciduous. Stamens  6,  on  a  short,  subglobose  torus,  f^ree  and  distinct ; 
filaments  equal,  filiform,  longer  than  the  petals;  anthers  2-celled, 
opening  introrsely  and  longitudinally.  Capsule  (often)  stipitate,  like 
that  of  OynandrqpsiSt  as  are  the  seeds,  &c.  —  Herbs,  rarely  suiRiiti- 
cose,  with  alternate  palmately  8-7-foliolate,  or  rarely  simple,  leaves, 
without  stipules.  The  yellow,  purple  or  white  fiowers  in  terminal  leafy 
racemes ;  the  upper  bracts  simple. 

A  considerable  genus,  in  tropical  and  warm  regions,  ospeolallf  in  America,  EgTPt  and 
Arabia. 

1.  C.  Sandwicensis  Gray.  (Enum,  No.  8.)  Herbaceous,  viscid 
pubescent ;  stem,  petioles  and  midrib  of  the  leafiets  sparsely  aculeate 
with  small  and  weak  prickles :  the  stipnlar  ones  stronger.  Stem  leaves 
of  6  oblong-lanceolate  leafiets,  1'-  2i'  inches  long,  and  cinereous  on  both 
sides  with  a  short  and  close  viscid  pubescence.  Floral  leaves  ovate,  slight- 
ly cordate,  on  short  petioles,  shorter  than  the  very  pubescent  and  some- 
what setose  hispid  viscous  pedicels.  Calyx  hairy  and  viscous  like  the 
pedicels.    Petals  white  or  yellowish,  8"  long,  oblong-ovate,  on  short 
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Claws.    Pod  ll'-2'  long,  2"  in  diameter,  smooth  and  glabroos,  terete, 
tipped  with  a  thick  snbsesail^  stigma,  and  raised  on  a  filiform  glabroos 
stipe  of  nearly  its  own  length. 
OoMtofOaha.   Nilhaa. 

3.  CAPFAKIS  Linn.  [Pilo.] 
Sepals  4,  Imbricate  in  sestivation.  Petals  4,  Imbricate.  Stamens 
very  nnmeroos  (rarely  definite  or.few)  on  a  small  hemispherical  torus. 
Ovary  stipitate,  1-celled,  with  numerous  ovules  on  2  parietal  placenta. 
Berry  globose  or  elongated,  coriaceous,  many-seeded ;  seeds  lying  in 
pulp. — Trees  or  shrubs,  often  climbing,  and  frequently  armed  with 
spines.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire  or  nearly  so,  with  spiny  or 
setaceous  stipules.  Flovrers  solitary  or  racemose,  panicled  or  corym- 
bose, generally  white  or  cream-colored. 

A  eonsldermble  genus,  cbiefly  tropical,  bat  a  fbw  ipeclea  In  the  wanner  temperate 
reglous  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

1.  C.  Sandwichiana  DC.  (^num.  JVo.  9.)  A  spreading  shrub,  8®- 4° 
high ;  onarmed.  Leaves  elliptical,  entire,  somewhat  long  pctloled,  with 
a  very  minute  hairiness  on  the  under  side.  Pedicels  slightly  longer 
than  the  leaves,  1-flowered.  One  sepal  very  much  larger  than  the 
others  and  saccate,  an  inch  or  more  long ;  petals  unequal ;  stamens  very 
nomerous,  2nong,  longer  than  the  white  petals.  Fruit  on  h  much 
curved  stalk,  2'  or  3'  long  i'  or  more  In  diameter,  with  Its  numerous 
seeds  in  an  orange-colored  pulp. 

CoaaUof  tbe  islands,  in  barren  places,  on  lava  and  coral  rock.   Also  on  the  Society 


Order  VI.    VIOLACE^. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and  more  or  less 
irregular  perfect  flowers,  the  sepals,  petals  and  stamens  5  and  hypogy- 
noos,  and  a  1  -  celled  ovary  with  3  parietal  placent®,  surmounted  by  a 
style  which  Is  bent  to  one  side  at  the  apex ;  the  fruit  a  capsule ;  embryo 
straight  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  fleshy  albumen.  Represented  by  the 
principal  genus,  Violet,  and  by  another  which  is  peculiar  to  these  is- 
lands. 
Flowers  irregular:  the  lower  petal  extended  at  the  base  into  a  spar 

or  sac:  filaments  broad  and  short, 1.  Viola. 

Flowersalmostregnlar,  no  spur:  filaments  slender,    .......   .  2.  Isodxndbioiv. 

1.    VIOIiAIdnn. 

Sepals  nearly  equal,  produced  beyond  their  insertion  at  the  base. 
Petals  spreading,  the  lower  often  much  the  largest  and  saccate  at  the 
base.  Stamens  with  proper  filaments  very  short  or  obsolete ;  the  con- 
nective dilated,  membranaceous,  and  produced  above  the  anther  into 
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&  wing-like  or  trtangolar  or  ovate  apical  appendage ;  the  two  anterior 
prodncecl  from  the  back  into  8pni^8hM>«<)  appendages,  which  are  re- 
ceived into  the  spar  or  sac  of  the  anterior  petals.  Ovary  with  two 
or  more  series  of  o voles  on  each  placenta.  Style  clavate  or  subolate; 
stigma  often  one-sided. — Herbs  or  shmbs.  Leaves  alternate ;  stipules 
foliaceoas,  often  persistent.  Peduncles  or  scapes  axillary,  2-bracteo- 
late,  1  -  4  -  flowered.  Many  produce  apetalons  or  cryptopetalons  and 
fBrtile  radical  flowers  daring  the  summer. 

A  Urge  c«nvB.  mostly  of  temperate  and  eold  regfont  of  the  nortliern  bemtepbere,  a 
tnw  In  Aft-iea,  Australasia  and  Polynesia. 
Perennial  marsh  berbs. 

Flowers  on  axlllar  one  flowered  pedondes;  stems  creeping,  .   1.  V,  Kavaienait. 

Flowers  S-4,  ambeUed  at  the  sammit  of  the  aprlgbt  terminal 

■oape;  stems  ascending, S.  F.  JAivlfiuif. 

Dnder-shmb, .    .   S.  T.  Chamiuonimn^ 

1.  v.  Ravaiensis  Gray.  (Enum,  No,  10.)  Stems  or  stolons 
creeping,  flezuose,  rather  slender,  glabrous,  with  rather  large,  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  scaly  and  brownish  stipules,  the  upper  ones  narrower 
and  more  acuminate ;  all  with  bristle-shaped  and  glandular  tipped  teeth. 
Leaves  mostly  crowded  at  the  extremity  of  the  flower  bearing  stolons, 
rounded,  slightly  cordate,  or  somewhat  renlform ;  but  with  the  base 
more  or  less  cuneate-decnrrent  into  the  slender  petiole,  coriaceous, 
thickly  punctate,  closely  serrate  with  obtuse  and  inflexed-appressed 
teeth,  strongly  nervose,  usually  glabrous.  Peduncles  about  2'  long,  2- 
bracted  a  little  below  the  flower.  Sepals  oblong  lanceolate,  glabrous. 
Petals  pule  blue,  hardly  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  lower  but  little  the 
largest  and  inconspicuously  saccate  at  the  base.  Stamens  scarcely 
shorter  than  the  petals ;  fliaments  slender,  connective  hardly  at  all  pro- 
duced. Style  short,  thick,  uncinate-cucullate. — It  Is  possible  that  the 
only  flowers  which  have  ever  been  observed,  of  this  species,  are  not  the 
normal,  but  cryptopetalons  ones.  In  this  case  the  normal  ones  are  a 
desideratum,  and  the  character  is  to  be  altered  in  accordance. 

On  the  leeward  part  of  the  mountains  of  Kaaal. 

2.  V.  Maviexsis  H.  Mann.  (Enum.  No.  11.)  The  ascending  candi- 
ces  a  foot  long,  thickly  clothed  at  the  summit  with  densely  imbricated 
ovate-lance olatc  stipules,  which  are  beset  with  bristle-shaped  teeth. 
Leaves  rounded  and  clustered  at  the  apex  of  the  caudex,  serrate,  taper- 
ing at  the  base  into  slender  petioles.  Scape  3' -8'  long,  2-bracted 
about  the  middle.  Pedicels  about  4,  umbellate  Arom  the  bracted  sum- 
mit of  the  scape,  2-bracted.  Petals  dark  blue,  the  lower  one  very  wide- 
ly and  shortly  saccate,  all  twice  as  long  as  the  lanceolate  sepals.  Dif- 
fering from  No.  I  in  its  erect  growth,  and  upright  scape  bearing  an 
umbel  of  flowers  at  its  apex ! 

Sonmilt  of  monntain  of  West  Mani. 
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S.  V.  CHAitfissoNiANA  Gingios,  {Enum,  No,  12.)  Upright  shrub, 
l^  -  6^  high,  stem  \'  -  V  and  more  thick,  braochlng,  glabrous.  Leaves 
ovate  or  obloog-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  and  somewhat  cordate  or 
rarely  acute  at  the  base,  acuminate,  serrulate,  on  petioles  V  -  2'  long. 
Stipnles  scale-like,  brown  and  small,  entire  or  serrate  in  the  manner  of 
the  forej^oing  species.  Peduncles  axillary,  h!  - 1'  long,  I  -  2-bracted 
above  the  middle.  Flowers  6"  -  8"  long.  Sepals  linear-lanceolate, 
very  little  produced  at  the  base.  Petals  light  blue  or  violet,  oblong- 
spatulate,  beardless,  nearly  equal,  the  lower  one  broadly  saccate  at 
the  base.  Anthers  glabrous,  tipped  with  a  slender  subulate  appendage, 
the  lower  two  bearing  a  short  and  thick  appendage  on  the  back.  Style 
curved,  thickened  and  gibbous  at  the  apex.  Stigma  one-sided,  trun- 
cate. 

On  the  KmaU  Monntaiiuk  Oabii,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Walaina.   Mountains  above 
Wftimea,  Kanal. 

2.    ISODENDBION  Qray. 

Sepals  equal.  Corolla  of  5  equal  Unear-spatulate  pt^tals,  which 
are  connlvent  In  a  tube,  and  with  their  tips  spreading.  Stamens  with 
slender  filaments,  without  appendages,  the  connective  not  prolonged ; 
anthers  affixed  by  the  base.  Ovary  with  two  ovules  on  each  placenta. 
Style  elongated^,  subclavatc,  apex  incurved,  simple;  stigma  lateral. 
Ovules  collateral,  horizontal.  Capsule  coriaceous,  surrounded  by  the 
persistent  sepals  and  petals,  8-seeded,  3-vulved.  Seeds  obovate. — 
Shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  clustered;  stipules  triangular  subulate, 
appressed,  persistent.    Flowers  axillary,  short-pcdicelled,  small. 

Genoi  pecQllar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
1.  I.  PYRiFouuM  Gray.  (Enum,  No,  13.)  Shrub  about  6°  high, 
branching ;  branches  slender,  glabrous  except  the  younger  which  are 
a  little  pubescent,  beset  with  the  persistent  stipules  which  remain  long 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Leaves  clustered,  membranaceous,  ovate- 
elliptical  or  oval,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  l4'-2'  long,  loosely  pinnately 
veined,  crenate  or  minutely  serrate  with  small  glandular-tipped  teeth, 
glabrous,  or  minutely  pubescent  below  when  young,  as  arc  the  petioles 
(3"- 5"  long).  Stipules  triangular,  acute  or  acuminate,  oblique,  scari- 
CHS,  keeled  with  a  strong  and  thick  midrib  which  is  minutely  silky, 
pubescent  externally,  clllolate  on*the  margins,  H"  long.  Flowers 
solitary.  Pedicels  recurved,  2"- 3"  long,  2-bracted  in  the  middle. 
Sepals  equal  and  nearly  distinct,  ovate  and  acute,  in  texture  and 
form  like  the  stipules.  Corolla  hypogynous,  or  obscurely  pcrigynous ; 
petals  4"  long.  Stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  and  much  shorter 
and  alternate,  distinct  and  glabrous.  Anthers  obloi:g. 
Wooded  parts  of  Kaala  Mountains,  Oahn. 
COMMCNICATIOM8  ESSEX  INST.   VOL.   V.  17  JULY,    18C7. 
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2.  I.  LONGiFOUUM  Gray,  (i^ntem.  No,  14.)  Shrob  6°  hi^h,  more 
or  less,  and  glabrous  throughont,  with  few  stout  branches,  roughened 
with  the  scars  of  the  fcUlen  leaves,  and  above  with  the  persistent  stip- 
ules. Leaves  clustered,  coriaceous,  6'- 8'  long,  H'-2h'  wide,  obdvate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate  or  rarely  obtuse,  acute  at  the  base,  reticulated- 
veiny,  the  midrib  prominent  beneath ;  the  margins  obscurely  repand- 
.  undulate  or  serrulate.  Petioles  i'-li'  long.  Stipules,  sepals,  petals 
and  stamens  much  as  in  No.  1.  Filaments  subulate-linear,  flattened, 
about  the  length  of  the  anthers, 
with  the  preoBdlng  species. 

8.  I.  LAUBiFOLiUM  Gray.  {Enum.  No.  15.)  Branches  rather  stout, 
entirely  glabrous,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, somewhat  narrowed  at  both  ends,  obtuse  at  the  base,  8'  long, 
1'  wide,  sparingly  and  obscurely  repand-serrulate,  or  entire,  very  short 
petloled,  shining  above,  pale  beneath.  Petioles  only  1"-  2"  long,  sel- 
dom longer  than  the  stipules.  Pedicels  a  line  long,  2-bracted.  Flowers 
mostly  like  those  of  the  preceding  species ;  except  that  the  sepals  are 
lanceolate  and  much  narrower, 
with  the  preceding  species. 


Ordeb  VU.    mXAGEM. 

The  type  is  the  Arnotto,  Bixa  Orellana,  a  tree  cultivated  for  the  red 
coloring  matter  of  the  pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds.  Our  only  wild 
plant  of  the  order  Is  of  a  genus  which  Is  distinguished  firom  all  relat- 
ed orders  having  a  one- celled  ovary  with  2  or  8  parietal  placentae, — 
especially  Arom  the  last  and  the  next, —  by  being  dioecious  and  apetal- 
ous. 

1.  xrsriiOSMA  Forst. 
Sepals  4  or  5,  scale-like,  often  dilate,  imbricate.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  Indefinite ;  anthers  vert^atile,  short.  Ovary  raised  on  an  an- 
nular disk.  PlacentfiB  2,  or  rarely  8-6,  parietal,  2-  few-ovuled.  Style 
entire  or  more  or  less  divided,  crowned  by  the  obtuse  stigmas,  or  some- 
times the  stigma  subsesslle,  broad  and  lobed.  Berry  Indehlscent,  small, 
2-14-seeded.  Seeds  obovold,  somewhat  angular  by  mutual  pressure, 
smooth,  crustaceous ;  embryo  straight,  cotyledons  fiat.  —  Trees,  often 
spiny.  Leaves  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers  clustered  In  the  axils,  or 
rarely  shortly  racemose. 

Genus  of  several  species,  scattered  through  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 

1.  X.  Hawairnsb  Seemann.  (Enwn.  No.  16.)  Shrub  S^'-IO^^  high, 
unarmed,  glabrous.    Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  obtuse 
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or  slightly  acamlnate,  mlnately  glandnlose  dentate,  2'- 4'  long,  petloled. 
Racemes  axillary,  abont  6-flowered,  bracted,  pedicels  6''-8"  long,  2- 
bracted  below  the  middle.  Sepals  4,  rounded  or  oblong,  obtuse  or 
barely  pointed,  glabrous,  with  the  margin  ciliated.  Hypogynous  disi^ 
^andnlar.  Stamens  many,  about  4  times  as  long  as  the  sepals.  Beny 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  glabrous ;  stigma  nearly  sessile  and  4-lobed. 
Vnaano  Valler,  Oabo,  and  probably  la  other  places. 


Order  Vm.     PITTOSPORACE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  entire  coriaceous  leaves,  dilTer- 
Ing  firom  the  shrubby  Vlolaceae  In  having  no  stipules,  perfectly  regular 
flowers,  and  a  minute  embryo  In  hard  albumen :  represented  by  the 
chiefly  Polynesian  genus. 

1.    FITTOSFOItnM  Banks.    [Aawa.] 

Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  their  claws  erect  and  usually  cohering  into  a 
tube.  Filaments  subulate;  anthers  erect.  Ovary  sessile  or  shortly 
stlpltate  on  a  more  or  less  developed  tc»ru8,  Imperfectly  or  nearly  per- 
fectly 2- (rarely  8-6-)  celled.  Capsule  ovate  or  obovate,  often  flat- 
tened. Valves  coriaceous  or  woody,  bearing  the  placentse  on  their 
middle.  Seeds  smooth  or  reticulated,  usually  covered  with  a  resin. 
—  Shrubs  or  trees,  usually  evergreen.  Leaves  In  some  species  much 
clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Flowers  In  a  terminal  corymb, 
or  few  or  solitary,  or  often  clustered  In  the  axils. 

A  oonalderable  genns,  chiefly  Australian  and  Polynesian,  with  a  Itow  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical AfMcan  and  Asiatic  species. 

Flowers  In  a  terminal  umbel :  calyx  large  and  Terj  woolly,    ....    1.  P.  eo^ferti^torum, 
VIowen  fkaoleled  in  the  axils,  or  below  the  leaves  on  the  naked 
branches:  peduncles  almost  none. 
Calyx  and  orary  more  or  less  tomentose  or  pubescent. 

Leares  thick  coriaceous :  style  thrice  shorter  than  the  ovary, 

with  a  two-lobed  stigma 3.  P.  caw/(/fonim. 

Leaves  thlck-corlaceous:  style  as  long  as  the  ovary,  with  a 

terminal  simple  stigma, .     .     .   8.  P.  terminalMdet. 

Leaves  thin-coriaceous:  style  as  long  as  the  ovary,  with  a 

capitate  stigma, 4,  P,  $pathulatum. 

Calyx  and  ovary  (as  Is  the  whole  plant)  glabrous,     .     .     .     .    S.  P.  glahrum. 
Flowers  on  long  peduncles  and  pedicels, 6.  P.  tKuminatum. 

1.  P.  CONFERTITLORUM  Chay.  (Efium,  No,  17.)  Tree  20<*  high. 
Branches  stout,  leafy,  woolly  when  young.  Leaves  coriaceous,  crowded 
obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  obtuse  or  short  acuminate,  3'-  7'  long,  1'- 
24'  wide,  the  young  ones  woolly  on  both  sides,  the  older  ones  very 
glabrous  and  shining  above,  densely  tomentose  beneath ;  margins  revo- 
hite.    Petiole  margined,  1'  or  less  long.      Flowers    numerous  and 
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crowded  in  a  dense  terminal  and  nearly  sessile  umbel,  lai^ge  for  the 
genus,  6" -8"  long.  Pedicels  1'  long,  and,  as  the  caljz,  very  woolly, 
the  sepals  distinct,  orbicnlar-ovate,  obtuse*,  imbricated,  one-half  short- 
er than  the  petals.  Corolla  light  yellow,  petals  thickish,  their  broadly 
ovate  snmmlts  forming  a  spreading  limb ;  imbricated  or  sometimes  cod- 
rolutc  in  aestivation.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; 
anthers  oblong.  Pistil  6"  long.  Ovary  sessile,  tomentose,  about 
the  length  of  the  style,  incompletely  2-cellcd.  The  stigma  terminal* 
truncate.  Capsule  globular- ovoid,  somewhat  flattened,  tomentose,  be- 
coming glabratc,  two-valved,  many-seeded ;  the  valves  thick  and  woody, 
wrinkled  and  rough,  about  an  inch  long.  Seeds  closely  packed  and 
angled,  minutely  tuberculate-rugose.  A  Var,  has  the  leaves  with  a 
more  rusty  wool  beneath ;  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  narrower. 
East  and  West  Maui,  4/)00*  -  6,000*.    Summit  of  Lanal. 

2.  P.  CAUUFLORUM  H.  Matifi,  {Enum,  No.  18.)  Tree  20® -80®  high, 
a  foot  ill  diameter,  loosely  branched.  Leaves  thick- coriaceous,  obo- 
vate  or  clongated-obovate,  very  obtuse,  tapering  to  a  narrow  base  and 
borne  on  margined  petioles  1'  or  more  long,  above  very  glabrous  and 
shining;  beneath,  as  well  as  the  young  petioles,  somewhat  woolly, 
clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  long,  otherwise  naked  branches.  Flowers 
in  fascicles,  borne  on  the  naked  stem  often  fur  below  the  leaves,  on 
short  few-flowered  peduucUJS.  Calyx  broadly  ovate,  li"  long,  slightly 
woolly.  Petals  loosely  cohering  in  a  tube  about  4"  long,  the  limb 
spreading,  2'' -8''  long.  Stamens  about  half  the  length  of  the  corolla 
tube ;  anthers  sagittate.  Ovary  tomentose,  4"  long,  three  times  as 
long  as  the  style  which  bears  a  2-lobod  stigma.  Capsule  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, clothed  at  flrst  with  a  flne  deciduous  tomeutum,  flattened.  £n- 
docarp  orange-yellow.    Seeds  numerous,  slightly  roughened. 

Kaala  Mountains,  Oabn. 

8.  P.  TEiLMiNAUOiDES  Platichon.  (Enum.  No.  19.)  Shrub  C®-8® 
high.  Leaves  thlck-corlaceous,  somewhat  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the 
blanches,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  tapericg  at  the  base  into  a  very  short 
petiole,  glabrous  and  shining  above,  clothed  beneath  with  a  woolly  pu- 
bescence, 2i'  lonjr,  6" -10"  wide;  their  margins  strongly  revolute.  Pe- 
duncles very  short,  usually  on  the  branches  below  the  leaves,  few-flow- 
ered, woolly.  Calyx  pubescent,  sepals  wholly  distinct,  thick,  oval,  about 
1"  long.  Petals  5"  or  G"  long.  Stamens  less  than  half  as  long  as  the 
corolla  tube ;  anthers  sagittate.  Ovary  tomentose,  about  the  length  of 
the  style,  which  is  terminated  by  a  simple  stlgina.  Capsule  minutely 
tomentose  or  nearly  smooth,  much  compres.sed,  two-valved ;  the  valves 
nearly  woody,  9"  in  diameter.    Seeds  numerous,  rugose-roughened. 

HawaU,  in  the  nelghliorhood  of  KUanca,  and  on  Manna  Loa  and  floalalai  at  IJtXKt 
elevatiou. 
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P.  SPATHULATUM  H,  Mann,  (Enum.  No.  20,)  A  small  tree  15<^-20^ 
high.  Leaves  rather  thin-corlaceons,  spatulate  or  cancate-oblong, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  or  sometimes  slightly  pointed,  qnlte  glabrous, 
S^  -  4'  long,  1'  -  li'  wide,  tapering  into  a  short  petiole.  Peduncles  axil- 
lary or  below  the  leaves,  short,  tomentose,  8  -  7-flowered.  Sepals  very 
broadly  ovate,  obtase,  1''  or  less  long,  slightly  iomentnlose.  Petals  4" 
or  5"  long.  Stamens  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  petals;  anthers 
sagittate.  Ovary  tomentose  and  about  the  length  of  the  style ;  stig- 
ma capitate.  Capsule  glabrate  and  nearly  smooth.  Seeds  smooth. 
Kaala  Moantaliu  (ftiut  perhaps  other  parte)  ofOaha. 

5.  P.  GLABRUM  Rook,  d  Arn,  {Enum.  No.  21.)  A  small  tree,  glabrous 
throQghout.  Leaves  thin-coriaceous,  2' -6'  long,  1' -  li' wide,  ovate- 
oblong  or  oblanccolatc,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  petiole,  the 
apex  obtase,  rounded,  or  more  or  less  acuminate.  Peduncles  terminal, 
or  lateral  and  below  the  leaves,  spreading  or  pendulous,  glabrous,  half 
an  inch  or  more  long,  racemosely  or  corymboscly  few-  (5-9-)  flow- 
ered; pedicels  8"  long.  Sepals  ovate,  acute,  14"  long,  glabrons. 
Corolla  G"  long,  white  or  cream-colored  as  in  all  the  Hawaiian  species, 
cohering  into  a  tube,  the  spreading  tips  2"  long.  Stamens  nearly  as 
long  as  the  corolla  tube ;  anthers  oblong.  Style  twice  the  length  of 
the  glabrous  ovary ;  stigma  truncate.  Capsule  subglobose,  somewhat 
compressed,  glabrous,  smooth  or  roughened,  two-valvcd,  the  valves 
coriaceous,  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter.  Seeds  numerous,  closely 
packed,  2" -3"  in  diameter,  smooth. 
Mountains  In  tho  vlclnltjr  of  Honolulu,  Oahn. 

C.  P.  ACUMINATUM  H.  Mann.  (Enum.  No.  22.)  A  small  tree  16®- 
20®  high.  Leaves  thin,  chartaceous,  oblanccolatc,  acuminate,  entirely 
glabrous,  tapering  Into  a  petiole  3"-C"  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  1'- 
2'  long,  slender,  coryml)osely  6-8-flowercd.  Pedicels  3" -4"  long. 
Sepals  and  bracts  narrowly  subulate,  2"  -  8"  long.  Petals  4"  -  6"  long. 
Stamens  less  than  half  the  length  of  tho  petals;  anthers  sagittate. 
Style  slender,  longer  tlian  the  tomentose  ovary ;  sti^srma  capitate.  Cap- 
sale  tomentose,  much  tuberculate-roughcncd. 
lloontains  above  Walmca,  Kanal. 

Order  IX.     CARYOPHYLLACE^. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  symmetrical  4-5- 
merous  flowei's,  with  or  without  petals ;  the  distinct  stamens  no  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  the  sepals,  either  hypognous  or  perigynous ; 
styles  2 -5;  seeds  attached  to  the  base  or  the  central  column  of  the 
1-celled  (rarely  8-5-celled)  pod,  with  a  slender  embryo  coiled  or 
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earned  around  the  ontside  of  mealy  albamen.  —  Stems  nsoslty  swoHod 
at  the  ioiata ;  appennost  leaves  rarely  alternate.  Leaves  often  united 
at  the  base.  Calyx  imbricated  or  valvate,  persistent.  Seeds  amphi- 
tropoQS  or  campy lotropoos.  —  Represented  in  gardens  by  Pinks  (^Dian- 
thfui)t  etc. 

FeUlB  present. 

Calyx  oamiMmiilate  or  tabaloae:  oTwy  and  atameiM  ralMd  on  a 

stipe  (gynophore), 1.  8lx.X!fB. 

Calyx  sot  eampannlaie  nor  taboloae ;  gynopbore  none,      .   .   .  S.  CxRAsrinic. 
PMaltnone. 

Stamlnodla  Are  and  opposite  the  eepals, 8.  ScnnoxA. 

Stamlnodla  none.   Sepals  A>ar  with  a  maeh  smaller  fifth  one,    .  4.  Ai.auru>X2n>ROV. 


1.    BILENE  Idnn. 

Calyx  campanalate  tnbnlose,  5-toothcd,  10-nerved,  rarely  many- 
nerved.  Petals  5,  with  a  narrow  claw,  and  an  entire  or  bifid  blade, 
often  bearing  2  scales  at  the  base.  Stamens  10.  Gynophore  more  or 
less  elongated.  Ovary  1-celled  or  spnrioasly  septate  at  the  base. 
Styles  8.  Capsule  dehiscing  by  C,  or  rarely  8,  teeth  or  valves  at  the 
apex.  Seeds  affixed  by  the  margin ;  embryo  pcriphical.  —  Annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  or  sometimes  woody,  erect  and  eiespitoso  or  diflhsely 
spreading.  Flowers  solitary  or  cymose,  often  forming  one-sided  spikes, 
or  terminal  panicles.    Seeds  tuberculate. 

A  yery  large  genva,  abundantly  scattered  orer  the  whole  world,  excepting,  mostly,  the 


1.  S.  8TRT7THIOLOIDES  Ovay,  {Sfivfti,  JVo.  28.)  Stems  about  l^high. 
woody,  much  branched,  erect  or  spreading.  Leaves  crowded,  two 
ranked,  subulate,  pungcntly  acute,  grooved,  with  incurved  mai^gins,  at 
length  spreading,  V  - 1'  long,  glabrous.  Flowers  racemiform-panicu- 
late,  at  first  bpreading,  erect  in  ftuit.  Pednncle  8"  long,  two-bracted, 
1-2-flowered.  Calyx  i'  long,  tubular,  greenish,  tinged  with  pur- 
ple ;  teeth  ovate,  1"  long.  Blade  of  the  petals  cuneate  and  two-lobed, 
exserted  about  8  lines,  greenish  white,  turning  purplish;  the  dilated 
daw  bearing  at  its  summit  a  small  fleshy  two-parted  appendage. 
Stamens  included.  Stipe  8"  long.  Ovary  3-celled  at  base.  Capsule 
partly  exserted,  6-valved,  many-seeded.  Seeds  minutely  reticulate- 
roughened.  A  Vdr.  has  the  leaves  more  spreading,  and  a  little  pu- 
bescent with  line  viscous  hairs  (as  are  the  branches  and  inflorescence), 
their  margins  especially  pubescent-ciliate. 

Mountains  of  Hawaii,  nearly  to  the  limit  ofTegetation.   Beglon  around  KUanea. 

2.  S.  LAKCXOLATA  Oray,  {Enum,  No.  24.)  Stems  l°-2^  high, 
branching,  woody,  but  slender;  branches  naked  below,  leaQr  above,  ^• 
brous.    Leaves  narrowly  lanceolate,  acuminate,  nerved,  seaalle,  nar> 
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rowed  towards  the  base,  where  they  are  ciliate,  otherwise  glabrous,  co- 
riaceous, flat,  spreading,  li'  -  2i'  long,  8"  wide ;  floral  ones  reduced  to 
Bobalato  bracts.  Flowers  numerous.  In  a  naked  and  pedunculate  corymb- 
Uko  cyme.  Pedicels  2" -3''  long.  Calyx  4"  long,  glabrous,  tubular 
campanulate,  in  fruit  becoming  ovoid,  five-toothed.  Petals  white, 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  the  cuneate  blade  nearly  entire. 
Stipe  very  short.  Capsule  ovoid,  not  exserted.  Seeds  rather  strongly 
muricate. 

MoBBtalasofKaoaL   MaaU 

2.    CERASTIUH  Linn. 

Sepals  5,  rarely  4.  Petals  as  many,  2-lobed  or  cleft,  rarely  entire. 
Stamens  twice  as  many,  or  fewer.  Styles  equal  in  number  to  the  se- 
pals, and  opposite  them.  Pod  l-cel(cd,  usually  elongated,  membra^ 
Baccous,  opening  at  the  apex  by  twice  as  many  teeth  as  there  are 
styles,  many-seeded.  Seeds  rough.  Flowers  white,  in  terminal  cymes. 
A  Urgo  goniM,  spread  nearly  all  oTcr  the  clobo. 

1.  C.  VI8C08UM  Linn,  Stems  clammy-hairy,  spreading  (6' -16' 
long);  leaves  oblong,  quite  green;  upper  bracts  scarlous-marglned ; 
flowers  at  first  clustered ;  pedicels  longer  than  the  obtuse  sepals,  the 
earlier  ones  in  f^ult  much  longer. 

Beeomlog  Introduced  on  Maul.   Qommon  In  the  North  Temperate  sone. 

3.    SOHIEDEA  Ch.  &  Schl. 

Calyx  five-parted,  persistent.  Corolla  none.  The  petal-like  stami- 
nodla  5,  hyaline,  opposite  the  sepals.  Fertile  stamens  10,  inserted  on 
tlie  base  of  the  calyx,  the  five  opposite  the  sepals  adhering  to  the  bases 
of  the  stamlnodia,  and  longer  than  the  five  alternate  ones.  Styles  fili- 
form, 3  or  rarely  4-5-7.  Ovary  1 -celled ;  the  numerous  ovules  affixed  to 
the  central  columella.  Capsule  opening  by  as  many  valves  as  there  are 
styles.  Seeds  many,  estrophiolate.  Embryo  annular,  surrounding  the 
fiirinaceous  albumen. — Under  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, without  stipules.  Cymes  contracted-thyrsoid  to  dlffdsely-pan- 
Iculate,  or  rarely  a  few-fiowered  cyme. 
Oenns  pconllar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

SuscmxDXA.   Filaments  capillary.   Styles  8,  or  rarely  4-6,  sU^ 
matose  on  the  Inner  fiico.— Flowers  smalt,  in  a  cloae 
thyrtas,  or  dlffkisely  paniculate. 
Panicle  very  loose:  sepals  acuminate:  leaves  l-nerred.  . 
Stamlnodia  bllld  at  the  apex:  filaments  exserted. 

Capsule  longer  than  the  calyx:  seeds  few,  tubercnlate- 

ronghened, I,  S,  NuUdOiL 

CapMleDotezoeedlnftlMealyz:seadsBnmerona,aiiooCli,  %,  a*digkia. 
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SUunlnodlft  lanceolate,  aenmlnate:  lUamenU  ataorter  than 
the  calyx. 

Leaves  broaA  and  clasping  at  the  base, 8.  ^9.  amptaiMwUb. 

LeaTca  narrow  and  Uperiug  at  the  base, I.  S,  aUOarioU^t, 

Panicle  somewhat  contracted:  leaves  3  -5-nerTed. 

Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  acamlnate,  8-nerved,  ....   ft.  5.  MentiaiL 

Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  3- 6-nerved, .    .   <.  S.Sookeri, 

Panicles  thyrsold,  much  contracted,  interrupted:  leaves  1-nerved. 
Stamlnodla  bUM  at  the  apex:  filaments  exserted. 

Leaves  lanceolate, 1.  S.  UguUHnm. 

Leaves  fllUbrm, 8.  S.MperffuHmm. 

Stamlnodla  blfld  at  the  apex :  filaments  shorter  than  the  calyx,  9.  S.  Rgmpi, 
Thyrsus  globose,  sometimes  three  near  together:  leaves  3-6- 
nerved:  stamlnodla  entire  and  obtuse:  filaments  very 

short, 10.  ^.  globMo, 

iroTHOSCHxXDSA.  FUaments  complanate-snbulate.  Styles  7,  stlg- 
matose  all  round.  Stamlnodla  entire,  obtuse,  very 
short:  filaments  shorter  than  the  calyx.— Flowers  very 
large  for  the  genus,  and  flsw;  sepals  subpetaloid,  .    .   .11.  S.  viaeoco. 

1.  8.  NuTTALn  Hook,  (^Enum,  No.  26.)  Smooth  throDghoat.  Suf- 
flnitlcose,  branched,  2°  -  8^  high.  Leaves  coriaceous,  2'  -  3'  long,  12"  - 
18"  wide,  or  the  lower  larger,  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolato,  obtuse  and 
abruptly  pointed,  on  short  petioles ;  midrib  prominent.  Panicle  com- 
pound, deliquescent,  ample,  often  1®  long,  difftisely  spreading.  Pedicels 
8"  -  G"  long.  Calyx  U"  long ;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate.  Cap- 
sule ovoid-oblong,  longer  than  the  caljrx,  few-seeded.  Seeds  tubercu- 
late  roughened. 

Near  Honolulu,  Oahu.   West  Maul. 

2.  S.  DIFFUSA  6^ay.  CEnum,  No,  26.)  Stems  slender,  several  feet 
long,  spreading  and  reclining,  loosely  branched.  Leaves  oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  8' -4'  long,  thin,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous.  Panicle 
compound,  very  loose,  6' -20'  long;  branchjes,  peduncles,  and  pedicels 
capillary,  minutely  pubescent,  the  latter  1'  -  2'  lonfi:  in  fruit.  Calyx  2", 
or  in  fruit  3"  long,  sepals  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  3-5- 
nerved  at  the  base,  scarious  margined.  Capsule  not  exceeding  the 
calyx,  8-5-valved.    Seeds  very  numerous,  quite  smooth. 

Hawaii,  in  Ibrests.    West  Maul. 

3.  8.  AMPLEXiCALXis  H.  Mann.  (JFnum.  No.  27.)  Sufflruticose. 
Leaves  oblong-linear  fk'om  a  wide,  auriculate,  and  clasping  base,  1- 
nerved,  obtuse,  mucronate,  about  2'  long  and  5"  -  6"  wide.  Panicle 
compound,  dlflhsely  spreading,  bracted,  about  1®  long,  its  younger 
parts  and  the  calyx  minutely  hirsute.  Pedicels  capillary, .  4" -8"  long. 
Calyx  2"  long,  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  scarious  and 
flbrillose  margins.  Capsole  few-seeded,  nearly  equalling  the  calyx  in 
length,  3-valved.    Seeds  smooth. 

"*  Kauai  or  NUhan.** 

4.  S.  8TKLLABIOIDB8  H.  Mdnn.    (^Enum.  N0.  28.)    Bnal^r  and  veiy 
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nraeh  branched  flrom  a  snflhitlcoae  base ;  finely  hirsnte  in  the  axUs  of 
the  leaves,  and  on  the  inflorescence.  Leaves  numeroas,  small,  spatn- 
late-linear,  entire  at  the  obtnse  apex  and  mucronate,  or  slightly 
notched,  1-nerved,  tapering  at  the  hirsnte-cillate  base  into  a  very  short 
petiole.  Panicle  compound,  diflhsely  branched,  bracted.  Calyx  2'' 
long;  sepals  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rather  thick,  narrowly  scarious- 
margined,  longer  than  the  8-yalved  capsole.  Seeds  few,  tnbercolate- 
ronghened. 

On  the  mooiitalni  abore  Walma*,  Kanal;  abimdant  at  ^  Halemann.** 

5.  8.  MENZiEsn  Hook,  (Enum,  No,  29.)  Leaves  sessile,  nar- 
rowly lanceolate,  long  aoominate,  three-nerved.  Panicle  contracted, 
branched,  erect.  Calyx  and  pedicels  pubesoent-tomentose.  — Very  im- 
perfldctly  known. 

6.  8.  HoOKBRi  Gray,  (^Enum,  No.  80.)  Glabrous  throughout. 
Woody  and  stramineous  at  the  base,  terminating  in  a  panicle  and  bear- 
ing several  opposite  upright  branches,  also  terminating  in  panicles. 
Branches  herbaceous,  obscurely  4-sided,  the  leaves  gradually  diminish- 
ing upwards  among  the  branches  on  the  panicle,  and  at  length  becom- 
ing connate,  subulate,  and  bract-like.  Leaves  li'  or  more  long,  2i"  - 
3"  wide,  rather  thin,  lanceolate  or  broad-lanceolate,  S-6  nerved,  nerves 
parallel,  distinct.  Panicle  as  long  or  longer  than  the  leafy  branch, 
bracted  toward  the  base,  contracted,  li'  wide ;  primary  branches  slen- 
der and  flexuose.  Pedicels  very  slender,  2  or  8  times  longer  than  the 
calyx,  spreading  or  recurved.  Capsule  1"  -  W  long,  longer  than  the 
ovate-laoceolate,  rather  obtuse  sepals. 

7.  8.  LIOUSTBIKA  C?Mm.  &  SchlectU,  (Enum,  No,  31.)  Glabrous 
throo^out.  Shrubby,  upright  and  dichotomously  much  branched,  2^^ 
-8^  high;  at  the  base  often  i'  in  diameter.  Leaves  connate  at  the 
base,  l'-2'  long,  oblanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate  to  narrowly  lanceo- 
late 14"  -  8"  wide,  broadest  above  the  middle,  gradually  narrowed  to 
the  base,  but  sessile,  shortly  and  abruptly  mucronate,  1-nerved,  mar- 
gins thickish  or  slightly  revolute.  The  thyrsus,  or  contracted  panicle 
Interrupted,  8' -4'  long,  i'-|'  wide,  and  terminating  the  branches, 
composed  of  4  or  6  or  more  pairs  of  subsessile  many -flowered  cym- 
oles.  Bracts  very  small,  ovate  or  subulate.  Pedicels  W  -  6"  long, 
thickened  at  the  apex.  Flowers  li"-2"  long,  the  sepals  of  the 
6-  (or  occasionally  4  -  6-  )  parted  calyx,  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  fleshy, 
with  scarioos  margins,  obsoletely  8-nerved.  Filaments  elongated 
and  exserted.  Capsule  ovoid,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  8-4- 
valved.  Seeds  several,  with  a  crustaceous  and  acutely  tuberculate  or 
morlcate  testa. 

KmU  M onUOu,  Oaba. 
OOmCUiaGATIONS  18SKX  INST.,  VOL.  V.  18  JT7LT,   1867. 
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8.  S.  SPEBOULINA  Gray,  {Enum.  No.  32.)  Shrubby  at  the  base, 
about  2^  high,  erect,  much  branched  and  very  leafy,  glabrous.  Leares 
spreading,  approximate,  and  usually  with  smaller  ones  fitsclded  in 
their  axils,  filiform,  2'  long  and  only  i''  wide,  1-nerved,  channelled 
above,  mucronulate.  Inflorescence  much  like  that  of  8.  liguttrina. 
Bracts  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thyrsus  like  the  leaves;  of  the 
upper,  short,  and  ovate-subulate.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  minutely 
pubescent,  1"  -  2"  long.  Calyx  about  1"  long ;  the  sepals  ovate,  obtuse, 
rather  fleshy,  nearly  nerveless,  very  slightly  pubescent  near  the  base. 
Capsule  ovoid,  8-valved,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  several, 
the  testa  obscurely  tuberculate  or  roughened,  nearly  smooth. 

KftoaL    Laiiai. 

9.  S.  Remyi  ff,  Mann,  {Enum,  No.  SS.)  Barely  shrubby  at  the 
base.  The  lower  leaves  very  narrowly  linear,  2' -3'  long,  1"  wide, 
with  smaller  ones  often  fiiscicled  in  their  axils,  the  upper  ones  subulate, 
all  thin  and  flat,  1-uerved.  Thyrsus  much  contracted  and  crowded, 
minutely  pubescent.  Sepals  a  line  or  less  in  length,  ovate,  obtuse, 
many-nerved.  Styles  4-5,  rather  long.  Capsule  ovoid,  shorter  than 
the  calyx.    Seeds  numerous,  very  nearly  smooth. 

MolokAi. 

10.  S.  QLOBOSA  H.  Mann.  (^Enum.  No.  34.)  Low  and  herbaceous, 
prulnose-puberulent  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  on  the  inflores- 
cense,  otherwise  glabrous.  The  simple  branches  rising  finom  the  base, 
a  span  to  a  foot  high,  bearing  4-5  pairs  of  leaves.  The  lower  leaves 
obovate-lanceolate  finom  a  narrowed  sessile  base,  somewhat  fleshy, 
about  4'  long  and  1'  wide,  3-5-nerved,  the  upper  diminished  into  small 
subulate  bract-like  3-nerved  leaves  but  10"  long  and  l"-2"  wide.  The 
upright  stem  bearing  a  compact  globose  thyrsus  (rarely  with  two  late- 
ral ones)  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  composed  of  numerous  many-flowered 
short  cymules.  Sepals  ovate,  obtuse,  nerved  below  the  middle,  H" 
long,  shorter  than  the  4-valved  ovate-lanceolate  capsule.  Staminodla 
very  short,  blunt,  entire,  of  about  the  length  of  the  stamens.  Seeds 
few,  larger  than  in  the  other  preceding  species,  and  tuberculate  rough- 
ened. 

In  the  region  of  Koko  Point,  Oaha. 

11.  S.  VISC08A  H.  Mann.  (^Snum.  No.  35.)  Sufflruticose,  decum- 
bent and  spreading,  with  branches  2*^-3^  long,  sending  up  somewhat 
erect  flowering  stems  8'  - 11'  high.  Whole  plant  covered  with  a  glan- 
dular pubescence,  especially  viscous  on  the  peduncles  and  pedicels. 
Leaves  li'-l|'  long,  4'' -5"  wide,  evenly  tapering  at  each  end  to  a 
sharp  point,  borne  on  a  margined  petiole  2"  long,  and  becoming  gla- 
brate  on  the  upper  surfkce  with  age,  nerved  with  three  well-marked 
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veins  ranning  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  The  peduncled  cymes  ter- 
minal, composed  of  2-6  flowers,  on  pedicels  6"  long,  arising  from  the 
axilsof  small  (6"  long  and  14"  wide)  floral  leaves.  The  pubescent 
calyx  5"-&'  long,  of  flve  petal-like  ovate- acuminate  many-nerved 
sepals,  which  enclose  and  surpass  in  length  the  oyate-lanceolate 
7-valved  capsule.  Staminodia  broadly-ovate,  obtuse,  small,  a  line  long, 
and  nearly  as  wide  at  the  base.  Styles  7,  short  at  flrst,  and  stigmatose 
all  round,  but  becoming  longer  with  age.  Seeds  very  numerous, 
roughened  with  short  points. 

On  the  motmtalns  above  Walmea,  Kauai,  at  **  Halemauu.^ 

4.    ALSJLN  lDEin)BOI9'  H.  Mann. 

Calyx  four  parted,  the  oval  thickish  and  whitish  sepals  decussa- 
Ungly  imbricated,  erect  and  connivent,  rarely  with  a  minute  internal 
fifth  one.  Petals  and  staminodia  none.  Stamens  10,  inserted  upon 
the  margin  of  a  thin  disk  which  is  adherent  to  the  calyx  at  its  base : 
filaments  filiform :  anthers  linear  oblong,  notched  at  both  ends.  Ovary 
one-celled,  the  many  ovules  aflOxed  to  a  central  columella :  styles  4-7, 
short  filiform,  stigmatose  on  the  inner  surface  near  the  apex.  Capsule 
cartilaginous,  4 -7-valved,  many-seeded.  Seeds  estrophlolate. 
Oemu  peoaliar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islanda. 

1.  A.  TBiNERVB  H,  Mann.  {Enum,  No.  86.)  A  glabrous  branch- 
ing shrub,  about  six  feet  high.  Leaves  8' -4'  long,  U'-2'  wide,  of  a 
somewhat  chartaceous  texture,  oval  or  ovate,  cuspidate-acuminate, 
tapering  abruptly  at  the  base  into  a  margined  petiole  about  an  inch 
long,  and  with  three  strong  ribs  running  from  the  base  to  the  very 
apex.  Cymes  fh>m  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  peduncles  an  inch 
or  more  long.  Flowers  pendulous  ftx>m  the  ends  of  long  (8''  -  8")  capil- 
lary pedicels,  somewhat  globose  in  shape,  a  little  truncated  at  the  base, 
and  of  a  light  or  whitish  color,  about  4"  long.  .  Sepals  fieshy  at  the 
base,  but  with  thinner  margins  and  apex,  closely,  imbricated,  the 
two  outer  completely  enclosing  the  two  inner  in  the  bud,  persistent 
and  encloaingthe  fruit.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  calyx,  the  fila- 
ments about  as  long  as  the  erect  anthers,  which  are  affixed  by  a 
deeply  notched  base.  Seeds  roughened  by  longitudinal  lines  of  blunt 
tubercles. 

Kaala  Monntalm,  Oahu,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  t^t. 

Order  X.    PORTULACACE^. 

Herbs,  with  succulent  leaves,  and  regular  but  unsymmetrical  fiow- 
ers ;  namely,  sepals  usually  fewer  than  the  petals ;  the  stamens  oppo- 
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site  the  petals  when  of  the  same  number,  bat  often  fndeflnCte ;  the 
petals  sometimes  none :  otherwise  nearlj  as  in  Caryophyllacea. 


1.    SESUVTCTM  Idnn. 

Calyx  6-pbTted,  pnrplish  inside,  persistent,  firee.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  5-60,  Inserted  on  the  calyx.  Styles  8-5,  separate.  Pod 
8-'5-celled,  many-seeded,  opening  transversely  (circumseUsile)^  the 
upper  part  falling  off  as  a  lid.  —  Prostrate  maritime  herbs,  with  succu- 
lent stems  and  (opposite)  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  flowers. 
A  8maU  genas,  ceTend  ipeeles  marltkne. 

1.  Sesuvicm  portulacastrum  Linn.  (Enum,  No.  87.)  Leaves 
lanceolate-oblong,  flattish;  flowers  sessile  or  short  peduncled;  sta- 
mens many. 

Coast  of  the  Islands.   On  the  coast  of  nearly  all  warm  parts  of  tlie  world. 

2.    FOBTiniA.CA  Toum.    [AkulikolL] 

CaljTx  2-cleft ;  the  tube  cohering  with  the  ovary  below.  Petals  5, 
rarely  6,  and  the  7-20  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx,  Aigacions. 
Style  mostly  8-8-parted.  Pod  1-celled,  globular,  many-seeded,  open- 
ing transversely,  the  upper  part  (often  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
calyx)  separating  like  a  lid  (circvfiwciMiZe).— Annuals  (or  perenni- 
als?), with  fleshy  leaves,  and  often  showy,  white,  purple,  or  red  co- 
rollas. 

Gtonus  small,  mostly  tropical,  and  most  of  the  speeles  Amerfeaa* 
Leares  with  tafts  of  silk7  hairs  In  their  axQs. 

Flowers  solitary  or  nearly  so,  at  the  summit  of  the  hranohes,  ...   1.  P.  Httosa, 
Flowers  sereral  together  at  the  summit  of  the  hranehes,    ....  S.  P.  tchroemrp^. 
Leares  without  silky  hairs.   Whole  plant  f  labroos, S.  P.  oltracsM. 

1.  P.  YiLLOSA  Cham.  (^Enum.  No.  88.)  Low,  difltise;  root  flediy. 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  obtuse,  with  tufts  of  silky  hairs  in  their 
axils.  Plowers  sessile  at  the  summit  of  the  branches  in  a  dense  toft  of 
hairs;  petals  "purple,**  5" -6"  long,  rather  longer  than  the  sepals. 
Seeds  smooth,  or  when  considerably  magnified,  minutely  maiked  with 
sinuous  areolations. 

Dry  plains  In  vlelnity  of  Honolulu,  Oahu. 

2.  P.  scusBOCARPA  Ofuy.  {Enum,  No.  89.)  Boot  fleshy  and  tube- 
rous, hardy  ligneous.  Stems  thickened  at  base,  2' -5'  high,  much 
branched.  Leaves  terete,  subulate,  4''  long,  crowded,  longer  than  the 
copious  hairs.  Flowers  sessile  and  crowded  at  the  summit  of  the 
branches,  V  or  more  long,  white  (but  always?).  Capsule  spherical, 
li"  -2"  in  diameter,  the  thick  walls  of  a  firm  and  coriaceous  texture, 
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adherent  to  the  calyx-tabe  only  at  the  base,  a  little  above  which  it  is 
tardUy  dehiscent.  Placentse  8.  Seeds  smooth,  shining,  or  minutely 
areolate  under  a  powerful  lens. 

Walnea,  HafwaU.  Sandy  IstlnmiB  of  MaoL  Lanal,  on  the  dry  southern  part  especially. 

P.  OLERACEA  Litin.  Prostratc,  very  smooth;  leaves  obovate  or 
wedge  form ;  flowers  sessile  (opening  only  in  sunny  mornings) ;  sepals 
keeled ;  petals  pale  yellow ;  stamen^  7  - 12 ;  style  deeply  6  -  6-parted ; 
flower-bud  flat  and  acute. 

Introduced  and  becoming  common  In  cultivated  and  waste  grounds. 

Order  XI.    GUTTEFERiE. 

Tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  yellow  resinous  Juice  and  opposite 
and  entire  coriaceous  feather- veined  leaves ;  the  regular  flowers  hypo- 
gynous,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  much  alike  and  both  imbricated  in 
Aestivation,  the  many  stamens  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  base  of  the  petals.  Fruit  a  capsule  opening  by 
valves,  or  a  drupe  or  berry.  — To  this  order  belongs  the  tree  which 
yields  Gamboge,  and  another  aUied  tree  produces  the  Mangosteen. 

1.  OALOFHYLLUM  Idnn.    [Ejunanu.] 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.  Sepals  2-4.  Petals  4, 
rarely  2,  6,  or  8.  Stamens  numerous,  Aree  or  united  into  several  bun- 
dles at  the  base.  Ovary  1-ceUed,  with  h  single  erect  ovule.  Style 
filiform.  Stigma  peltate.  Fruit  a  drupe. — Trees.  Leaves  elegantly 
striate,  with  numerous  parallel  transverse  veins.  Flowers  in  terminal 
or  axillaiy  short  racemes,  sometimes  branching  into  panicles. 
▲  tro^leid  genof  oTaerenl  spedea,  mostly  Asiatic;  a  few  In  America. 

1.  C.  Inophyllum  Linn.  {Enuin,  Ko.  40.)  A  large  and  beautiful 
tree,  glabrous  throughout.  Leaves  broadly  oblong-obovate  or  oblong, 
often  acute  at  the  base,  and  rounded  or  even  retuse  at  the  apex,  6'  more 
or  less  long,  petioled.  Racemes  axillary,  loosely  many-flowered, 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  rather  long  peduncled,  subglobose 
in  the  bud,  }'  in  diameter  when  open,  white  sepals  4,  the  inner  ones 
petalold.  Petals  4  (or  rarely  6  -  8),  longer  than  the  calyx.  Fruit  glo- 
bose, an  inch  or  more  In  diaiiieter. 

Tba  onlytreea  known  to  be  growing  on  the  Islands  at  the  time  of  the  first  white  set- 
tlers, are  said  to  be  those  of  a  fine  grore  on  Molokal,  wUeh  were  afterwards  mostly  (and 
aoernitblessly)  eatdownlbr  shlp4mUdlng,  and  a  inr  atber  aeattered  cues.  NatlTC  la 
many  of  the  Padfle  Islands,  and  In  the  East  Indies. 
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Order  Xn.     TERNSTRCEMIACE^. 

Mostly  tropical  trees  or  shrobs  with  alternate  ondivided  leaves, 
without  stipules ;  the  regular  flowers  hypogynous,  with  the  asually  5 
sepals  and  dissimilar  petals  Imbricated  in  estivation,  the  latter  often 
united  in  a  ring  at  the  base.  Stamens  of  the  number  of  the  petals  and 
alternate  with  them,  or  more  usually  numerous,  and  often  somewhat 
united  with  each  other  and  with  the  base  of  the  petals.  Fruit  a  pod 
opening  by  valves,  or  berry-like. — The  well-known  Tea  Plant  and  the 
Camellia  belong  to  this  Order. 

1.  EXJBYA  Thtmb. 

Flowers  unisexual  or  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  5,  imbricated.  Pe- 
tals 5,  imbricated,  united  at  the  base.  Stamens  about  16,  joined  at  the 
base :  anthers  adnate.  Ovary  8-  (rarely  2-5-)  celled,  with  several 
ovules  in  each  ceU.  Styles  as  many  as  cells,  almost  ttee  or  united 
nearly  to  the  top.  Fruit  a  dryish  beny.  Embryo  much  curved,  in  a 
somewhat  granular  albumen.  —  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  serrate  leaves. 
Flowers  axillary  and  small,  sessile  or  on  short  pedicels.  Bractlets  per- 
sistent. 

A  small  geniis,  moitly  from  the  wanner  parta  of  Aila  and  the  Indlaii  Aroblpelafo, 
China  and  Jaiwn. 

1.  E.  Sandwicknsis  Oray.  {Snum.  No.  41.)  A  large  and  much 
branched  shrub.  Leaves  elliptical  or  oblong,  coriaceous,  l'-2i'long, 
i^'  -  V  wide,  mostly  obtuse  at  the  apex,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base, 
closely  serrate,  reticulate- veined,  very  short  petioled.  Flowers  solitaiy 
in  the  axils,  on  bractless  nodding  pedicels,  8''  -  4"  long,  hermH>lirodite 
(or  sometimes  polygamous  ?).  Calyx  brown,  with  2  small  bractleta  at 
its  base;  sepals  6,  the  exterior  smaller.  Corolla  pale  yellow,  longer 
than  the  calyx ;  petals  obovate,  thickish.  Stamens  10- 15,  very  alightly, 
if  at  all,  adnate  to  the  corolla;  anthers  mucxonuUite,  longer  than  the 
filaments.  Ovary  8-celled.  Styles  separate  or  variously  united ;  stig- 
ma subcapitate. 

Kot  nneommon  on  the  moontatau. 

Order  XTTT.    MALVACKS. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees ;  the  alternate  palmately  veined  leaves  with 
stipules.  Flowers  regular,  otten  with  bractlets  under  the  calyx.  The 
calyx  mostly  of  five  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  valvate  in 
SBstivation;  the  petals  of  the  same  number,  convolute  in  estivation, 
and  hypogynous.    Stamens  indefinite,  monadelphous,  united  with  the 
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claws  of  the  petals ;  with  one  celled  anthers  and  hispid  pollen.  Ovaiy 
several-celled  with  the  placentie  in  the  axis ;  or  ovaries  several.  Fruit 
capsular,  or  the  carpels  separate  or  separable ;  the  seeds  with  a  little 
macilaginons  or  fleshy  albumen,  and  a  large  embryo  with  variously 
incurved  or  folded  follaceous  cotyledons.  —  To  this  Order  belongs  Cot- 
ton, the  Okra  {Mhiscua  (^Abelmoschua)  esculentus)  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  other  usefUl  and  ornamental  plants. 

Carpols  l-oYolate,  arranged  In  a  ring  round  the  axia. 
Style-branobes  aa  many  as  carpels. 

Ovule  ascending, L  Malvastrum. 

Ovule  pendulous, 2.  Sxda. 

Carpels  with  2  or  more  ovules,  more  or  less  united  in  a  several-celled 
capsule. 
Style-branches  or  stigmas  spreading.   Seeds  reniibrm. 

Anthers  terminating  the  stamineal  column.   Carpels  free  at 

the  U^.   Bractlets  none, 8.  ABirriLOir. 

Stamineal  column  ending  in  five  teeth  below  which  the  anthers 

are  placed.   Carpels  united  at  the  top.    Bractlets  several,    4.  HiBi6CUS. 
Style  club-shaped  at  the  iqiex,  undivided,  or  barely  divided  into 
short  erect  branches.   Seeds  obovoid  or  angled. 

Bractlets  3-6,  small, 6.  Thzspxbia. 

Bractlets  8,  large  and  cordate, 6.  0086TPIUM. 

1.    MAIiVASTBUM  Gray. 

Bractlets  under  the  calyx  1-8,  small,  or  sometimes  wanting. 
Oalyx  5-lobed.  Stamineal  column  divided  at  the  top  into  several  fila- 
ments. Carpels  5  or  more,  in  a  ring  round  the  axis,  1-ovulute,  inde- 
hiscent.  Style  with  as  many  branches  as  carpels;  stigmas  terminal. 
Seed  ascending.  —  Herbs.  Flowers  rather  small,  orange,  red,  or 
yellow. 

An  American  genus  of  which  one  species  i»  dispersed  as  a  weed  over  most  of  the 
tropical  regloDS  of  the  Old  World. 

1.  M.  TRicusPiDATUM  Ovay.  (Enum,  No.  66.)  An  erect  branch- 
ing herb,  2^-8^  high,  hard  and  almost  woody  at  the  base,  although 
sometimes  annual,  the  branches  sprinkled  or  covered  with  closely 
appressed  hairs.  Leaves  on  rather  long  petioles,  Arom  broadly  ovate 
to  lanceolate,  1'- 2'  long,  irregularly  toothed  and  hairy.  Flowers 
almost  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  clustered  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  Calyx  campanulate,  broadly  6-lobed,  with  8  small 
narrow  external  bracts.  Carpels  8  - 12,  or  even  more,  closely  packed 
in  a  depressed  ring,  each  one  reniform,  with  8  minute  unequal  points 
on  the  upper  inner  edge. 

In  waste  places,  often  abundant.   Probably  of  American  origin,  but  now  widely  dif- 
Aised  as  a  weed  ifftr  tbe  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 
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2.    SIDA  Idxm.     [Ilima.] 

Calyx  without  bracUets,  5-lobed.  Stamlneal  colamn  divided  at 
the  top  into  several  filaments.  Carpels  6  or  more,  in  a  ring  round  the 
axis,  1-ovulate,  indehiscent  or  opening  when  ripe  in  2  short  valves  at 
the  top.  Style  with  as  many  branches  as  carpels ;  stigmas  tennlnal. 
Seeds  pendulous.  —  Herbs  or  shrubs,  more  or  less  tom^ntose  or  softly 
hairy,  rarely  glabrous.  Flowers  usually  yellow,  on  1-flowered  pedi- 
cels, or  single  or  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  in  terminal 
racemes. 

A  Urge  genai,  widely  dlapened  over  the  wanner  regioni  of  the  glohe. 
Leaves  green,  sUgfatly  pnbescent  and  Booriy  with  stellate  hair*.  Car- 
pelt  bearing  pabeioent  awna  of  about  their  own  length,     .   I.  5.  Mftt^nimta. 
Leaves  more  or  less  oaneseent  or  soAly  tomentose.   Carpds  either 
blunt  or  with  short  awns. 

Leaves  ronnd  or  ovate,  and  with  the  branches  softly  tomentose. 

OarpeU  mostly  blnnt, S.  a./aOmx, 

Leaves  ronnd  or  ovate,  whitish  nndemeath.   Garpels  with  diort 

awns, 9,  a.  iSrsrteM. 

Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  whitish  nndemeath.   Carpels  with 

slender  glabrous  awns, 4.  i9.  rhambifoUa, 

1.  S.  Mbtkniana  Walp.  (^Enum,  No,  58.)  A  slender,  loosely  branched 
shrub,  2® -3®  high,  nearly  glabrous,  the  younger  branches,  petioles, 
and  leaves  scurfy  with  a  stellate  pubescence.  Stipules  setaceous,  mi- 
nutely hairy.  Leaves  membranaceous,  green,  ovate,  oblong-ovate  or 
rotund-ovate,  acute  or  rarely  obtuse,  rounded  or  slightly  snbcordate 
at  the  base,  sharply  serrate,  i'- 2' long.  Peduncles  axillary,  usually 
solitary,  often  shorter  than  the  leaves,  slender.  Calyx  glabrous,  the 
lobes  triangular-ovate,  sharply  acuminate,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
oblique  and  yellow  petals,  8"  or  more  long.  Carpels  6-9,  nearly  f^ 
brous,  2-beaked ;  the  beaks  subulate-awned,  pubescent,  as  long  as  the 
cell  or  longer. 

Ridges  above  Honolulu,  Oahu. 
2.  S.  FALLAX  WcUp.  (Enum.  No.  61.)  A  low  branching  nnder- 
shrub,  sometimes  erect,  at  others,  decumbent  and  spreading,  2^-8® 
high  or  long.  Branches,  with  petioles  and  leaves,  tomentose  with  a 
flue  and  dose  velvety  pubescence.  Leaves  ovate,  roundish-ovate,  or 
oblong-ovate,  rounded  and  usually  cordate  at  base,  veiy  obtuse  and 
round  at  the  apex,  or  acute  or  acuminate,  closely  crenate-toothed  with 
obtuse  teeth,  l'-2'  long,  on  petioles  a  third  or  half  the  length  of  the 
blade,  strongly  pinnate-veined.  Stipules  setaceous.  Peduncles  axil* 
lary,  solitary  or  two  or  three  finom  the  same  axil,  filiform,  equalling,  or 
the  upper  exceeding,  the  leaves  in  length,  articulated  Just  below  the 
flower.  Calyx  tomentose,  the  lobes  ovate-triangular,  acute  or  acn&ii- 
nate,  or  sometimes  obtuse.    Petals  yellow,  V  long,  a  third  longer  than 
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the  calyx.  Ovary  minutely  pabescent.  Fruit  subglobose,  nearly  gla- 
brous; the  carpels  6-12,  Ih"  long,  slightly  wrinkled,  obtuse  or  very 
short  awned. 

In  drr  lAQd  on  Oaba.  Sandr  Isthmus  of  Maui  (where  the  deoombent  form  to  rery 
abandant).  Hawaii ;  Walmea,  KaaaL,  and  doubtless  in  other  parts ;  rather  common.  Also 
Ik^om  several  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Hongkong,  and  coast  of  China. 

8.  S.  8ERTUM  Xutt,  {Enum.  No.  62.)  Low  and  barely  shrubby, 
much  branched.  Branches,  with  petioles,  peduncles,  calyx,  &c.,  barely 
canescent  with  a  minute  pubescence.  Leaves  oval  or  subovate-oblong, 
obtuse  and  rounded  at  both  ends,  finely  crenulate,  canescent  beneath 
with  a  minute  and  close  pubescence,  nearly  glabrous  above.  Pe- 
tioles two-thirds  the  length  of  the  blade.  Stipules  setaceous.  Pedun- 
cles axillary  and  usually  solitary,  capillary,  l'-2'  long.  Lobes  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  very  obtuse.  Petals  yellow,  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  6"  -  6"  long.  Carpels  about  8  In  number,  nearly  glabrous, 
abruptly  tipped  with  two  subulate-arlstlform  beaks,  which  are  shorter 
than  the  cell,  and  minutely  hairy. 

Mountains  behind  Honolulu.  Oahu. 

4.  S.  RHOMBiFOLiA  Linn.  CEnum.  Xo.  64.)  A  perennial  herb  or 
undershrub,  very  variable  In  size,  1°  -  8°  high ;  when  erect,  with  ob- 
long-lanceolate leaves  3'  long,  green  above,  and  slightly  hoary  be- 
neath ;  sometimes  much  branched,  and  very  spreading,  with  oblong  or 
almost  ovate  leaves  an  Inch  or  two  long,  and  very  white  beneath.  Pe- 
duncles much  longer  than  the  short  petioles,  jointed  about  the  middle. 
Flowers  rather  small,  yellow.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  broadly  ovate,  acute, 
glabrous,  2" -8"  long.  Carpels  about  10,  with  slender  glabrous  awns 
about  1",  or  rarely  awnless. 

In  waste  places.   An  Introduced  weed,  now  common  throughout  the  tropics. 

3.  ABUTIIiON  GsBrtn. 

Calyx  without  outer  bracts,  6-Iobed.  Stamlneal  column  divided  at 
the  top  Into  several  filaments.  Carpels  5  or  more,  In  a  ring  round  the 
axis,  each  with  several  ovules,  and,  when  ripe,  united  at  the  base,  but 
diverging  at  the  top,  and  opening  in  2  valves.  Style  with  as  many 
branches  as  carpels.  Stigmas  terminal.  —  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  the 
habit  of  Sida,  fk'om  which  they  only  differ  In  their  carpels,  and  the 
number  of  ovules  and  seeds. 

A  considerable  genos,  spread  orer  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  both  Worlds, 
but  more  espedallj  in  America. 

1.  A.  INCANUM  Don.  {Enum.  No.  49.)  Woody  at  the  base,  about 
1®  high,  covered  with  a  very  fine  and  close  velvety  or  canescent  pubes- 
cence. Stipules  very  small,  fillfbrm,  deciduous.  Leaves  cordate  ovate, 
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acuminate  or  acute,  or  sometimes  rounded,  finely  serrate,  the  lower 
ones  I'-li'long,  on  petioles  one  half  their  length;  the  upper  ones 
smaller.  Peduncles  mostly  axillary  and  solitary,  mostly  longer  than 
the  leaves,  articulated  near  the  apex.  Flower  8"  long.  Calyx  canes- 
cent,  5-cleft  to  the  middle,  half  as  long  as  the  yellow  corolla,  much 
shorter  than  the  capsule,  spreading  in  fruit.  Capsule  cinereons- 
tomentose,  short^oblong,  5-carpellary,  strongly  5-lobed,  truncate  at 
the  apex ;  the  carpels  barely  mucronulate  at  their  obtuse  tips,  dehiscent 
at  the  apex  and  down  the  dorsal  suture,  8-seeded.  Seeds  globular, 
pubescent,  superposed. 

Coaat  of  Oatiu,  near  Honolulu  and  Diamond  Hill. 

2.  A.  MsNziEsn  Stemann.  {Enum.  No.  60.)  A  small  shrub  about 
2®  (?)  high,  canescently  tomentose.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminate, 
coarsely  serrate,  above  green  and  with  a  stellate  pubescence,  below 
canescently  tomentose,  2'  -  3'  long,  on  petioles  longer  than  the  blade. 
Stipules  minute.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  shorter  than  the  peti- 
oles. Sepals  partly  joined,  broadly  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  about  1' 
long  " purplish."  Carpels  5,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  hirsute;  with 
persistent  placentae.    Seeds  3  in  each  cell,  hirsute. 

4.  HIBISCXJS  Linn. 

Bractlets  round  the  calyx  several,  either  free  or  more  or  less  uni- 
ted into  a  lobed  or  toothed  involucre.  Calyx  5-lobed  or  5-toothed. 
Stamineal  column  bearing  several  shoxt  filaments  below  the  summit. 
Carpels  6,  with  several  ovules  in  each,  united  into  a  single  6-ceUed 
ovary.  Style  5-lobed  at  the  top,  or  nearly  entire,  with  terminal  stig- 
mas. Capsule  opening  loculicidally  in  5  valves.  —  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees.  Flowers  often  large  and  showy.  A  considerable  genus,  widely 
spread  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 

$  1.  Hibiscus  proper.    Bractlets  almost  entirely  ttae  tram  one  uio- 
tber  and  firom  the  calyx. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate,  slightly  lobed^ \,  H,  Youngiantu. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate^  deeply  lobed,     .    .    .    .  , 2,  H.  Brackenridgii. 

Leaves  small,  ovate,  acute,  entire, Z,  H,  Amodianus. 

i  2.  Paritium.   Bractlets  (10- 13)  united  into  a  more  or  less  deeply 
saucer-ahaped  involucre,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  entire, 4.  iT.  tUiaceut, 

1.  H.  YouNGiANUS  Ckiud.  (Enum.  No.  46.)  Erect  and  shrubby. 
The  branches,  petioles,  involucre,  calyx,  and  fruit  are  densely  covered 
with  short  setae,  among  the  bases  of  which,  as  also  upon  the  leaves,  is 
a  velvety  canescence ;  the  setee  are  at  length  in  good  part  deciduous, 
leaving  a  persistent  papillose  base.  Leaves  ovate,  cordate,  4  -  5-lobed, 
angles  obtuse,  irregularly  dentate,  acute,  or  acuminate,  below  veluti- 
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noos,  above  scabrous,  on  petioles  1'  -  2'  long.  Peduncles  solitary,  ax- 
illary, scarcely  as  long  as  the  petioles.  Leaves  of  the  involucre  10, 
terete,  two>lobed  at  the  apex.  Sepals  joined  to  the  middle,  strongly 
lO-nerved,  triangular-lanceolate,  in  ftruit  closed  over  the  capsule.  Co- 
rolla yellow,  2' -  8' long,  turning  rose-colored  in  fading.  Capsule  1' 
long,  rather  less  bristly  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  very  smooth. 
Marshes  near  Hoaolnln,  Oabn.    Hanapepe  Valley,  Kauai. 

2.  H.  BRACKENRiDon  (iray,  {Enum.  No,  47.)  Shrubby,  8®-4o 
high.  Flowering  branches  rather  stout,  glabrous,  or  when  young 
scurfy  puberulent  with  the  stellular  pubescence  of  this  family,  very 
leafy.  Leaves  on  long  petioles  (3' -4'  long)  membranaceous,  nearly 
glabrous,  rounded  in  outline  and  subcordate,  6  -  7-ribbed,  5  -  7-cleft  to 
the  middle  or  deeper,  the  lobes  separated  by  acute  and  very  narrow 
sinuses,  somewhat  ovate  in  form,  acute  or  obtuse,  coarsely  toothed  or 
Incised,  2' -4'  in  diameter.  Stipules  setaceous,  caducous.  Flowers 
solitary  in  the  axils  near  the  summit  of  the  branches,  where  they  are 
much  crowded.  Peduncles  or  pedicels  4'  long,  pubescent  and  sparingly 
hispid.  Leaves  of  the  involucre  9,  setaceous-subulate,  rigid,  nearly 
glabrous,  spreading,  entire,  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  8"  - 10" 
long.  Calyx  very  hispid  with  ftilvous  hairs,  6-cleft  to  below  the  mid- 
dle; the  short  tube  10-rlbbed;  the  lobes  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla 
yellow,  pubescent  externally,  2'  -  8'  long.  Style  6-lobed  only  at  the 
apex ;  stigmas  depressed-capitate.  Ovary  densely  vlUous-hlspid,  with 
4-6  blseriate  ovules  to  each  cell.  Capsule  ovoid,  %'  long.  Seeds  an- 
gled, minutely  tomentose  at  the  hilam,  the  surface  scurfy  with  star- 
shaped  scales. 

West  Maai.    Lanal. 

3.  H.  Arnottiaxus  Gh-ay,  (Enum,  No,  48.)  A  small  tree  10° -30® 
high  when  Aill-grown,  with  a  flue  globular  head,  and  in  flower  exceed- 
ingly showy :  glabrous  throughout.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  rounded 
or  slightly  contracted  at  the  base,  3-nerved  (or  obscurely  5-nerved), 
somewhat  coriaceous,  entire,  obtuse  or  acute,  2' -4'  long;  petioles 
1'- 14' long.  Stipules  subulate,  caducous.  Flowers  solitary,  termi- 
nating the  branches  or  in  the  uppermost  axils,  on  peduncles  6"  -  20'' 
long.  Leaves  of  the  involucre  lanceolate  or  subulate,  entire,  only 
2"  -  8"  long.  Calyx  cylindrical  or  tubular,  |'  - 1 '  long,  membranaceous, 
rather  deeply  flve-toothed,  puberulent  within,  glabrous  externally,  in- 
clining to  split  down  on  one  side  with  age.  Corolla  white,  the  petals 
oblong  or  narrowly  obovate,  2' -8'  long,  narrowed  at  base,  and  united 
into  a  slender  tube,  about  1'  long,  which  is  exserted  beyond  the  calyx. 
Stamineal  column  red,  very  long  (5'-  6'),  sleuder,  erect,  and  copiously 
antheriferous  on  long  and  slender  bright  red  filaments.    Style  5-cleft 
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at  the  apex,  the  divisions  4''  long;  stigmas  capitate.    Ovary  oblong 
(I'  long),  glabrons.    Seeds  numeroos,  biserial  in  each  cell,  glabrons. 

MoanUlns  beblnd  Honolulu,  Oahu.  Vlelulty  of  Hilo,  Hawaii.  Native  names, 
**Puahaaul^  and  **  Aklahahu*' 

4.  H.  (Paritium)  tiliaceus  Linn.  {Enum.  No.  46.)  A  small 
tree.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  orbicolar-cordate,  shortly  acuminate,  en- 
tire or  crenulate,  white  or  hoary  underneath  with  a  short  close  tomen- 
tum,  nearly  glabrous  above,  8' -5'  in  diameter.  Peduncles  short,  in 
the  upper  axils  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Flowers  large,  yellow, 
with  a  dark  crimson  centre.  Involucre  campanulate,  divided  usually 
to  the  middle  in  10-12  lobes,  about  half  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Ca- 
lyx nearly  an  inch  long,  the  lobes  lanceolate.  Capsule  about  1'  in 
diameter,  opening  in  5  valves,  bearing  the  placentas  on  their  centre 
and  their  thin  margins  turned  inwards  so  as  to  make  the  capsule  i^ 
pear  10-celled. 

Verj'  common  below  1,000»  or  2,000*  elevation,  especially  In  moist  places.  A  commou 
t»ea-coast  tree  In  many  tropical  countrlM,  and  very  abundant  In  the  Paclflo  Islands.  3Vi- 
rtM  name, '*  Han." 

Hibiscus  Rosa-^nensit  Linn,^  Is  much  cnltlrated  for  its  sbowy  scarlet  or  purplish 
flowers.  A  shrub.  Leaves  ovate,  long  acuminate,  coarsely  toothed,  glabrous.  Petioles, 
peduncles,  braotlets,  and  calyx  puberulent.  The  10  bractlets  linear  acute.  Calyx  lobes 
broadly  ovate,  acuminate. 

6.  THESFESIA  Corr. 

Bractlets  3-6,  small  or  deciduous.  Calyx  truncate,  minutely  den- 
tate, rarely  6-toothed.  Stamlneal  column  dentate  below  the  apex,  and 
branching  into  an  indefinite  number  of  filaments.  Ovary  6-celled; 
cells  few  ovuled.  Style  somewhat  club-shaped  at  the  apex,  6-grooved. 
or  partly  divided  into  short,  erect,  club-shaped,  and  stlgmatic  branches, 
Capsule  very  hard-coriaceous,  locuUcidally  6-valved  or  nearly  Indehls- 
cent.  Seeds  obovold,  glabrous,  or  tomentose ;  cotyledons  much  com- 
plicated, nearly  including  the  short  suberect  radicle,  often  black  dot- 
ted.—Trees  or  upright  herbs.  Leaves  entire  or  lobed.  Flowers 
usually  yellow,  showy.  Calyx  not  especially  dotted,  but  the  cotyledons 
very  much  so  in  T,  populnea  and  T.  Lampada. 

A  small  genns,  of  the  Paclflo  Islands,  tropical  Asia,  and  Madagascar. 

1.  T.  POPULNKA  Corr.     Tree  with  something  the  aspect  of  the 

Hauy  but  more  erect.    Leaves  round-cordate,  acuminate,  entire,  4' -6' 

in  diameter.    Flower  yellow,  petals  2'  long.    Capsule  globose,  neariy 

indehlscent.    Seeds  4"  long,  villous  at  the  base  and  angles. 

Lahalna,  and  probably  elsewhere.  In  all  probability  Introduced.  Common  on  many 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  coasts  of  tropical  Asia  and  Australia. 
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6.  (K)SSYFinM  Tiinn.  [Mau.] 
Bracis  3,  large,  cordate.  Cal3rx  truncate  or  5-lobed.  Stamineal 
column  naked  below  the  apex  or  rarely  branching  into  many  anther- 
bearing  filaments.  Ovary  5-celled;  cells  many-ovuled.  Style  club- 
shaped  at  the  apex,  5-grooved,  and  with  5  stigmatic  surfaces.  Capsule 
loculicidally  dehiscing.  Seeds  subglobose  or  angled,  densely  pubes- 
cent or  glabrous,  and  with  a  long  wool  (cotton) .  Albumen  thin  or 
none.  Cotyledons  strongly  folded  and  enclosing  the  radicle  in  an  auri- 
cle as  their  base.  —  Large  herbs,  or  shrubs,  sometimes  tree-like. 
Leaves  3  -  9-lobed  or  rarely  entire.  Flowers  large,  white,  yellow,  or 
purple.  Bracts  usually  black-dotted,  laciniate- toothed,  or  entire.  Co- 
tyledons usually  black-dotted. 

A  smaU  genus,  tbe  species  of  whloh  are  very  imperfectly  dlstiognlshed  as  a  general 

thing;  found  in  most  tropical  conntries. 

Leaves  glabrous,  or  nearly  so. 

Bracts  large,  deeply  laciniate, 1.  G.  religiosum. 

Bracts  large,  nearly  entire  or  crenate  toothed, 2,  O.  Diynarioule*. 

Leaves  eanescent-tomentose, * 3.  (7.  tomento*um, 

1.  G.  RELiGiosuM  Linn,  (Enum.  No.  i3,)  Shrub.  Uppef  leaves 
3-lobed,  lower  ones  5-lobed,  the  lobes  ovate,  acute;  leaves  2' -8' in 
diameter,  on  petioles  of  about  their  length  or  shorter,  fointly  black- 
dotted.  Peduncles  about  1'  long.  Bracts  large,  ovate,  cordate,  divided 
at  the  apex  in  10-12  lacinese  which  are  as  long  a^  the  entire  part, 
linear-lanceolate,  and  fine-pointed.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  ovate,  subulate, 
acuminate,  and,  like  the  bracts,  black-dotted.  Capsule  1'  long,  rough- 
ened by  sunken  dots.  Seeds  free  f^om  one  another,  glabrous  and  with 
a  fine  white  cotton. 

Probably  Introduced. 

2.  G.  Drynarioides  Seem.  {Enum.  No.  44.)  A  glabrous  shrub. 
Leaves  5  -  7-lobed,  3'  loog ;  lobes  triangular,  acute,  green  above,  paler 
and  black-dotted  beneath.  Peduncles  4' -6'  long,  1-fiowered.  Bracts 
large,  coriaceous,  cordate-ovate,  obtuse,  sinuate-crenate,  10-12-nerved, 
14' -2'  long,  1'-14'  broad.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Petals  obovate-oblong, 
pubescent  externally,  4'  -  5'  long. 

Hawaiian  Islands.    (Nelson,  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus«um.) 

8.  G.  TOMBNTOSUM  NuU.  (Enum.  No.  42.)  Shrubby,  2° -6° 
high,  much  branched.  Toung  branches,  leaves,  and  bracts  canes- 
cently-tomentose.  Leaves  thlcklsh,  2' -4'  in  diameter,  on  petioles 
1'  -  2'  long,  3-5-lobed ;  lobes  ovate-acuminate  or  acute,  entire,  more  or 
less  black-dotted.  Stipules  cordate  or  ovate,  acuminate.  Peduncles 
one-,  rarely  two-flowered.  Bracts  ovate-oblong,  cordate  at  the  base, 
laciniate  at  the  apex,  the  divisions  ovate-lanceolate  and  entire,  more  or 
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less  black-dotted.    CBlyx  somewhat  truncated,  much  dotted.    Petals 
yellow,  obovate,  pabesoent  on  the  uncovered  part  outside,  11'  long. 
Capsule  three-valved,  the  valves  pointed.    Seeds  with  a  line  o<^ra- 
ceous  tomentum,  and  a  wool  (cotton)  of  the  same  color  |'  long. 
Bather  oommon  In  dry  parU  near  Uie  ooait.   Also,  in  the  Tltl  Islands. 


Order  XIV.     STERCULIACE^. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  last  Order,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  usually  definite  and  nearly  tree  stamens,  and  the  two-celled  anthers 
with  smooth  pollen.  —  Chocolate  is  made  of  the  seeds  of  Theohroma 
Cacao,  a  South  American  tree  of  this  Order. 

1.  WAI.THEBIA  Linn. 

Calyx  6-lobed.  Petals  oblong-spatulate,  fiat.  Stamens  6,  oppo- 
site the  petals,  shortly  united  at  the  base.  Anthers  terminal,  with  2 
parallel  cells.  Ovary  sessile,  of  a  single  carpel,  with  2  erect  ovules. 
Style  eccentrical ;  the  stigma  usually  fHnged.  Capsule  usually  open- 
ing on  the  back  in  2  valves.  Seed  usually  solitary,  with  albumen.  — 
Herbs,  undershrubs,  or  trees,  with  a  stellate  tomentum  oft^n  mixed 
with  soft  hairs  or  pubescence.  Leaves  toothed.  Stipules  narrow. 
Flowers  clustered. 

A  considerable  genns  In  tropical  America,  with  one  species  spread  all  orer  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  W.  Americana  Linn,  {Enum,  Xo,  66.)  An  undershrub,  l°-2<' 
or  more  high,  densely  tomentose  or  softly  villous  in  every  part.  Leaves 
short-petioled,  oval-oblong,  1'  - 14'  long,  obtuse,  toothed,  soft  and  pli- 
cately  veined.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  in  dense  heads,  almost  sessile 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  the  upper  ones  clustered  on  a  short  spike. 
Bracts  narrow.  Calyx  14"  long.  Petals  nearly  twice  as  long,  narrow- 
oblong.     W.  Indica,  Linn, 

In  open  and  sterile  or  sandy  son,  oommon.   A  oommon  weed  wUhln  the  tropiot  in 
both  the  New  and  Old  World. 

2.  W.  PYROLJSFOLIA  Chray,  {Enum,  No,  57.)  A  branched  under- 
shrub, about  8**  high ;  branches  and  petioles  canescently  villous-tomen- 
tose.  Leaves  coriaceous,  roundish,  usually  somewhat  retuse  at  both 
base  and  apex,  8"  -  W  in  diameter,  finely  toothed,  glabrous  (or  slightly 
puberulent  when  young)  above,  below  canescent  with  a  fine  and  close 
pubescence,  becoming  glabrate  with  age.  Petioles  8"  -  6"  long.  Stip- 
ules setaceous,  deciduous.  Flowers  crowded  in  subsessile  axillary 
heads,  or  rarely  on  a  short  peduncle.  Bracts  lanceolate,  silky  villous, 
like  the  calyx,  which  is  of  equal  length,  8"  long,  and  5-cleft  scarcely  to 
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the  middle,  the  lobes  obtuse.  Petals  glabrous,  narrow-spatulate,  con- 
nected only  at  the  base,  one-third  longer  than  the  calyx.  Ovary  very 
▼lllous.    Style  filiform ;  stigma  simple  and  truncate. 

Sandy  isthmus  of  Mani. 

2.  aUAZUMA  Plum. 

Sepals  6,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base.  Petals  5,  concave  be- 
low, llnear-llgulate  and  deeply  bifid  at  the  apex.  Stamens  slightly  con- 
nected at  the  base :  steril  ones  5,  lanceolate :  fertile  ones  united  into 
o  trifid  filaments,  each  opposite  to  a  petal,  and  bearing  8  anthers. 
Styles  5,  connivent.  Stlgmtis'  simple.  Fruit  Indehlscent,  woody,  ex- 
ternally muricated  with  club-^aped  variously-connected  tubercles, 
o-celled,  many-seeded.  Seeds  ovate-roundish.  Albumen  very  thin, 
fleshy.  Cotyledons  plaited. — Shrubs  or  trees  with  stellate  pubescence, 
leaves  entire.  Peduncles  axillary  and  terminal,  somewhat  dichoto- 
monsly  branched,  many-flowered. 

A  muaU  tropical  Araerkau  and  Javan  genu&. 

1.  G.  TOMKNTOSA  HBK,    {Enum.  No,  57".)    Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
acuminated,  cordate  and  unequal  at  the  base,  toothed ;  upper  side  stel- 
lately-pubemlous,  under  side  with  a  stellate  white  tomentuni. 
Near  Honolnlu.    ProbabJy  Introduced. 

Order  XV,     TILIACE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs:  the  alternate  leaves  with  deciduous  stipules. 
Calyx  with  valvate  aestivation,  deciduous.  Petals  Imbricated  in  sesti- 
vation.  Stamens  several  or  Indeflnlte,  with  two-celled  anthers.  Styles 
united  into  one ;  the  ftrult  two  to  five-celled,  or,  by  obliteration,  one- 
celled  when  ripe.    In  other  respects  nearly  as  in  Malvacece. 

1.  ELiBOCABPUS  Linn.     [KaUe.] 

Sepals  4  or  5.  Petals  as  many,  toothed,  lobed,  or  fringed.  Sta- 
mens several,  Inserted  on  a  glandular  disk.  Anthers  with  adnate  cells, 
opening  at  the  top  In  transverse  valves,  often  dilate  at  the  edge. 
Ovary  8  -  5-celled,  with  2-4  ovules  In  each  cell.  Style  subulate.  Fruit 
a  drupe ;  the  nut  usually  3  -  5-celled.  Seeds  solitary  in  each  cell,  pen- 
dulous. —  Trees.  Leaves  entire  or  serrate.  Flowers  In  axillary  or  lat- 
eral racemes. 

A  considerable  genus,  of  tropical  Asia,  Australasia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1.  E.  BIFIDU8  Hook,  and  Am.  (Enum.  Xo.  68.)  A  tree  20^-30° 
high,  twigs  gummy  at  their  ends.  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  subcoria- 
ceous,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  remotely  serirate  with  blunt  teeth,  2' -4' 
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long,  l'-2'  wide,  on  rather  dark-browu  petioles.  Pedoncles  axillary, 
longer  than  the  petioles,  6- 6-flowered.  Calyx  of  5,  ovate-lanceolate 
somewhat  acute,  sepals,  which  are  pubescent  within,  about  3"  long. 
Petals  3"  long,  oblong-ovate,  pubescent  outside,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins, bifid  at  the  apex,  but  otherwise  entire  and  obtuse.  Torus  discoid, 
glandular.  Stamens  14-16 :  filaments  short,  pubescent :  anthers  linear- 
oblong,  emarginate.  Ovary  ovate,  2-celled  and  tapering  into  the  sim- 
ple two-grooved  style :  stigma  obtuse.  Ovules  4-  6  in  each  cell.  Drupe 
egg-shaped,  1'  long.  Seed  solitary. 
On  the  mounUlus  of  0«hu,  rather  common. 

Order  XVI.     ZYGOPHYLLACE.E. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite,  mostly  pinnate  leaves. 
Sepals  and  petals  4  or  5,  imbricated  or  convolute  in  aestivation,  with 
the  distinct  stamens  of  the  same  number  or  2  or  3  times  as  many  (the 
filaments  usually  fhrnished  with  an  internal  scale).  Styles  united  into 
one.  Fruit  berry-like,  or  of  few  or  several,  usually  one-seeded,  cocci, 
which  are  often  spiny. 

1.  TBIBULUS  Idxm.     [Nohu.] 

Sepals  6,  imbricated  in  restivation,  deciduous.  Petals  6,  entire, 
imbricated.  Stamens  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  10-lobed  annular 
disk.  Ovary  5  -  12-celled,  with  an  equal  number  of  stigmas  on  a  short 
style.  Ovules  1  -  6  in  each  cell.  Fruit  of  5  - 12  cocci,  which  are  hard 
and  spinescent,  and  indehiscent.  Seed  solitary  in  each  cell.  Albumen 
none.  —  Branched  herbs  (or  often  woody  at  the  base),  prostrate  and 
spreading.  Leaves  opposite,  abruptly  pinnate,  with  stipules.  Flowers 
solitary  on  peduncles,  white  or  yellow. 

A  genus  ofseyeral  species,  and  found  throughout  the  hot  regions  of  the  globe. 

I.  T.  ciSTOiDES  Linn,  (Enum,  No.59,)  A  trailing  perennial  herb 
or  undershnib.  Leaves  2'  -  4'  long,  of  ft'om  5-10  pairs  of  leaflets, 
which  are  3" -8"  long,  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  softly  silky-hairy  on 
both  sides,  but  whitish  underneath.  Peduncles  nearly  as  long  as  the 
leaves.  Flowers  large,  l'-2'  in  diameter,  yellow.  Petals  broadly 
cuneate.    Fruit  6"  -  8"  in  diameter,  the  cocci  bearing  spines  2"  long. 

Near  Diamond  Hill,  Oahn ;  on  the  sand,  and  in  similar  localities,  ft^nent.    Also  ttom 
most  of  the  Paclllc  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  tropical  South  America,  Ac. 

Order  XVH.     GERANIACE.E. 

Herbs  or  shrubs  with  palmately  veined  and  oAen  lobed,  or  some- 
times palmately  compound  leaves.    Sepals  5,  imbricated  in  estivation. 

[To  he  continued.] 
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VULl.  ObservationBonPolyzoa.  Svborder  Phylactol(Bmata. 

By  Alpheus   Hyatt. 

[Continued  A:om  page  112.] 

(4)  The  fourth,  or  epithelial  layer  envelopes  the 
canal,  as  a  whole,  but  is  not  adherent  to  the  exterior.  It 
passes  in  a  straight  line  over  the  depression  between  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  is  carried  from  the  oesopha- 
gus to  the  intestine  with  but  a  slight  anterior  flexure 
(PL  10,  fig.  1,  PI.  11,  fig.  1).  This  adaptability  of  the 
fourth  layer  shows  that  it  is  accompanied  by  the  same 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  which  were  observed  to  be  as- 
sociated with  it  in  the  endocyst  of  the  polypide,  and  in 
the  coenoecium. 

During  the  retraction  of  the  polypide  of  Pectinatella 
the  alimentary  canal  is  bent  upon  itself  towards  the  ab- 
dominal side,  and  the  fourth  layer  contracts,  so  that  when 
viewed  laterally  it  appears  in  a  straight  line  spanning  the 
space  between  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus  and  the 
end  of  the  stomach  (PI.  9,  fig.  13,  J""). 

Allman  defines  three  layers  in  the  stomach;  (1)  an 
internal  layer  of  easily  separable  spherical  cells,  filled  with 
colorless  fluids,  in  wMch  float  secondary  cells  with  yellow- 
ish brown  contents ;  (2)  a  more  compact  layer  of  smaller 
simple  cells  with  colorless  contents  and  brilliant  nuclei ; 
and  (3)  a  thin  membrane  of  an  undoubtedly  cellular 
structure.  Of  this  last  he  says,  '* Delicate  circular  striae 
may  generally  be  distinctly  observed  in  it ;  they  may  be 
seen  surrounding  the  stomach,  and  are  probably  muscular 
fibres ;  they  become  less  distinct  as  we  ascend  towards  the 
oesophagus,  and  totally  disappear  from  this  tube  and  from 
the  rectum." 

The  same  author  describes  but  two  oesophagal  mem- 
branes, which  he  considers  the  equivalents  of  the  middle 
and  external  layers  of  the  stomach.  Although  greatly 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  this  experienced 
observer  did  not  see  the  fourth  membrane,  and  failed  in 
tracing  his  first  membrane,  equivalent  to  my  first  two,  in 
the  oesophagus,  where,  according  to  the  description  given 
above,  it  is  quite  as  distinct  as  in  the  stomach,  differ- 
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ing,  however,  in  having  cells  with  contents  of  a  lighter 
color, 

My  observations  with  regard  to  the  universality  of  the 
transverse  striee  are  confirmed  by  Hancock,  who   found* 
them  in  both  the  stomach  and  oesophagus ;   whereas  All- 
man,  in  the  sentence  just  quoted,  thinks  that  they  are  absent 
in  the  latter  and  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine. 

The  digestive  canal  is  simpler  than  in  many  of  the  low- 
er polyzoa ;  it  has  neither  the  crop  of  Laguncula,  or  the 
ccBcal  appendages  of  Flustra,  and  is  without  special  organs 
of  secretion,  except  in  so  far  as  their  places  may  be  supplied 
by  the  cells  of  the  first  membrane. 

The  oesophagus  is  an  open  cylindrical  cavity,  invaria- 
bly shorter  and  narrower  than  the  stomach,  the  lower  por- 
tion somewhat  enlarged,  the  oral  or  upper  part  funnel 
shaped  and  ciliated  (PI.  7,  fig.  5,  PL  11,  fig.  1,  PI.  12, 
fig.  1,  K) .  The  stomach  may  be  typically  considered  as  a 
single  tubular  cavity  with  an  anterior  flexure  near  the 
pyloric  end,  and  the  anterior  side  of  this  flexure  prolonged 
into  a  gourd-like  coecmn  of  great  size  and  length  (PL  7,  ' 
fig.  5,  PL  11,  fig.  1,  PL  12,  fig.  1  K'). 

The  intestine  varies  more  in  form  than  eitlier  the 
oesophagus  or  stomach,  but  is  universally  broad  below  and 
tapering  towards  the  anus  (PL  7,  fig.  5,  PL  11,  fig.  1, 
PL  12,  fig.  1,  K"). 

Two  valves  intercept  free  communication  between  the 
gastric  cavity,  and  the  oesophagus,  and  intestine  (PL  7, 
fig.  5,  PL  11,  fig.  1,  PL  12,  fig.  1,  K'",  K""). 

The  first  of  these,  the  cardiac,  or  CBsophagal  Valve,  is  a 
perforated  coniform  projection  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  at 
the  point  of  union  between  the  oesophagus  and  stomach. 
The  longer  part  being  within  the  cavity  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  apex  directed  anteriorly,  it  is  usually  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  Of  the  food.  The 
second,  the  pyloric,  or  Intestinal  Valve,  has  a  similar  struc- 
ture, but  is  not  so  thick,  and  forms  a  flat  partition  between 
the  two  compartments. 

The  reception  and  elimination  of  nutritious  material 
by  this  simple  apparatus  is  among  the  most  striking  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  these  animals. 
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The  food  is  gathered  in  the  funnel-shaped  part  of  the 
oesophagus  until  the  increase  in  bulk  enables  the  transverse 
muscular  fibre  of  the  third  membrane  to  act.  It  is  thence 
carried  rapidly  into  the  stomach  by  a  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  walls,  the  dividing  valve  opening  for  its  admis- 
sion. 

The  peristaltic  motions  still  continuing  push  it  to  the 
fundus  of  the  coecum ,  and  then  passing  over  it  reverse  the  di- 
rection of  the  motions,  sweeping  the  whole  mass  back  again 
to  the  oesophagal  valve.  Thus  the  food  is  alternately 
rolled  from  one  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  other,  or,  rather, 
from  what  may  be  homologically  designated  the  centre  of 
the  anterior  side  to  the  oesophagal  end.  Occasionally  when 
transported  with  extraordinary  violence  against  the  upper 
barrier  the  valve  gives  way,  becoming  inverted,  and  the 
food  pours  into  the  oesophagus.  It  never ,  however,  reaches 
the  mouth,  being  invariably  and  almost  instantly  restored 
to  the  stomach. 

The  momentary  pause  of  the  annular  wave  at  the  an- 
•  terior  end  of  the  huge  coecum  and  the  fading  out  of  the 
longitudinal  rugae  and  deep  brown  color  of  the  internal 
layer  in  this  part,  induced  Prof.  AUman  to  describe  it  as 
differing  in  structure  and  function  from  the  rest  of  the 
stomach.  The  fundus  of  the  coecum,  however,  resembles 
in  these  features,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  modified  to 
accord  with  its  rounded  surface,  the  intestinal  and  oesoph- 
agal extremities.  The  pause  of  the  '*  hour-glass  constric- 
tion,'' momentarily  separating  this  region  of  the  cavity,  is 
consequent  upon  the  large  size  of  the  cavity,  and  the  peri- 
staltic motions  of  the  walls.  These  following  up  the  food 
jam  it  against  the  bottom  and  cause  a  globular  distension, 
which  the  contractile  energy  of  the  muscles  cannot  over- 
come until  the  diameter  of  the  swelling  is  lessened ;  and 
while  this  is  being  effected  by  the  forced  retimi  of  part 
of  the  contents  through  the  neck  of  the  hour-glass,  the 
anterior  motion  of  the  wave  is  necessarily  arrested 
and  a  delusive  aspect  of  permanence  given  to  the  constric- 
tion, which  it  does  not  really  possess.  Similar  globular 
distensions  do  not  characterize  the  posterior  region  of  the 
stomach,  because  of  the  smaller  disuneter  of  that  part,  and 
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the  weakness  of  the  valve,  which  gives  way  before  nnnsual 
pressure. 

The  eliminated  nntriment  transudes  throo^  the  mem- 
branes of  the  stomach  and  intestine  into  the  perigastric 
chamber,  and  there  mingling  With  the  circulating  medium 
is  conveyed  by  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  residuum  of  the  digested  food  is  admitted  grad- 
ually to  the  intestine  through  the  intestinal  valve,  and  as- 
suming a  more  solid  appearance,  it  is  slowly  discharged 
from  the  anus  by  the  agency  of  the  transverse  parietal 
muscles. 

These  excrements  are  oval,  and  compounded  of  brown- 
ish colored  refuse  cemented  by  transparent  gelatinous  mat- 
ter. They  correspond  in  shape  with  the  int^tine,  and  have 
different  forms  according  to  the  genus  of  the  species,  from 
which  they  are  thrown  off,  being  very  much  elongated  in 
FredericeUa,  broader  in  proportion  to  the  length  in  Pluma- 
tella,  and  very  broad  in  Pectinatella,  thus  agreeing  exactly 
with  the  gradual  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
intestine  from  FredericeUa  to  Pectinatella.  In  Cristatella 
they  were  not  closely  observed,  but  probably  are  more  or 
less  flattened  in  correspondence  with  the  very  flat  intestine 
of  that  genus. 

ClBCULATION. 

The  interior  of  the  polypide  and  coenoecium  is  filled 
with  a  colorless  fluid  which  is  kept  in  circulation  by  the 
cilia  on  the  epithelial  membrane.  They  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  endocyst,  including  the  ceiling  of  the  lopho- 
phore;  but,  as  previously  observed  by  ftrofessor  All* 
man,  do  not  occur  upon  the  alimentary  canal.  There  are 
two  principal  currents  maintained  in  each  polypide  by 
these  cilia,  one  passes  posteriorly  along  the  dorsal  side, 
enters  the  arms,  and,  being  deflected  upon  itself  at  their 
extremities,  courses  along  the  ceiling  ik  the  lophophore, 
and  returns  to  the  coencBcium  along  the  ventral  side. 
These  currents  can  be  readily  observed  by  the  aid  of 
the  numerous  organisms,  many  of  them  probably  para- 
sitic, which  float  in  the  fluid,  sometimes  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  interfere  with  the  examination  of  the  inter- 
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Dal  stractnres.  The  intimate  compositiou  of  the  circula- 
tory fluid  is  not  accurately  known,  although  supposed  by 
Prof.  AUman  to  consist  mainly  of  water  charged  with  the 
chyliferous  exudations  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is 
the  most  reasonable  view,  though  it  is  not  known  by  what 
means  the  water  enters  the  coencecial  cavity.  Prof.  All- 
man  observed,  that  the  ccenoecium  of  Lophopus  and  Cris- 
tatella  readily  emptied  themselves  when  taken  out  of 
water,  and  I  have  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  Plu- 
matella  vitra,  which  like  Lophopus  has  a  soft  ectocyst. 

The  coenoBcia  of  these  species,  when  exposed  for  any 
length  of  time,  shrink  to  an  almost  imperceptible  film,  but 
upon  being  again  returned  to  the  water  they  expand  to 
their  former  dimensions.  The  dessication  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  flow  of  fluid  through  the  pores  of  the 
ccBncBcial  endocyst  and  the  superincumbent  ectocyst,  since 
all  the  polypides  were  closely  retracted.  These  facts 
show,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  an  explanation 
of  the  admission  of  the  water  to  any  specialized  orifices  in 
the  evaginable  endocyst  of  polypide,  but  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  entire  endocyst  is  pierced  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  aquiferous  pores.  These,  however,  in  common 
wi&  other  observers  who  have  sought  for  them,  I  have 
failed  to  detect. 

Bespibation. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  function  and  of  the  organs  by 
which  it  is  performed  is  also  very  limited. 

Beyond  the  very  probable  fact  that  the  tentacles  are 
the  principal  respiratory  organ,  but  little  is  definitely 
known.  The  structure  of  the  first  membrane  of  the  en- 
docyst investing  them,  covered  as  it  is  with  cilia,  and  the 
homological  identity  of  these  parts  with  the  well-known 
respiratory  fringes  of  the  BracMopoda  and  the  respiratory 
sack  of  the  Ascidia  show  them  to  have  similar  functions. 
The  first  membrane,  however,  also  extends  over  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  entire  colony,  and,  although  devoid 
of  cilia,  probably  aids  in  aerating  the  circulating  medium, 
^rheneyer  it  is  uncovered  by  the  ectocyst.  The  admission 
of  water  to  the  interior  is  another  means  for  keeping  the 
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blood  in  a  healthy  state.  It  would  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting to  determine  precisely  what  part  eadi  of  these 
plays  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  but  so  fiur  nothing  has 
been  done  towards  so  desirable  an  end. 


Homologies. 

A  Folyzooid,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is  a  closed 
sac,  the  walls  bent  inwards  forming  an  annular  fold  divid- 
ing the  neural  or  posterior  region  from  the  reproductive 
or  anterior  region.  The  posterior  end  bears  the  lopho- 
phore,  a  disk  bordered  by  the  tentacular  organs  of  respi- 
ration and  prehension,  and  perforated  by  a  circular  eden- 
tulous mouth,  from  which  hangs  the  digestive  system  in 
the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  sac  beneath.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  has  a  simple,  dorsal  flexure,  the  anus  opening 
on  the  dorsal  side  near  the  mouth. 

Animal  compound ;  nervous  system  compound,  each 
zooid  furnished  with  two  large  dorsal  ganglia ;  *  principal 
muscles  distributed  in  pairs  on  either  side,  attached  pos- 
teriorly to  the  alimentary  canal  and  lophophore,  and  an- 
teriorly to  the  walls  of  the  reproductive  region ;  circula- 
tion unconfined  by  special  vessels;  reproduction  takes 
place  by  buds  and  by  the  ova. 

Many  malacologists  consider  the  Polyzoa  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Ascidia  than  to  the  Brachiopoda.  The 
class  characters  of  the  Brachiopoda,  however,  and  the 
special  homologies,  which  may  be  traced  between  the 
organs  of  a  Brachiopod  and  those  of  a  Polyzooid,  show 
closer  affinities  than  exist  between  the  last  and  an  Ascidi- 
ian.  The  higher  Brachiopoda,  such  as  Terebratula  and 
Rhynconella,  have  the  respiratory  tentacles  similarly  sit- 
uated around  the  disk,  or  lophophore,  which  is  perforated 
at  the  centre  by  the  mouth,  and  from  which  the  alimentary 
canal  hangs  in  the  visceral  sac  beneath,  the  mouth  and 
anus  approximate,  the  canal  having  a  dorsal  flexure. 

The  extension  of  the  lophophore  into  two  or  three  spi- 
riform  arms,  the  complex  structure  of  the  tentacles  and 

*  The  existence  of  a  complete  nervous  collar  is  donbtftil. 
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of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  are  all  more  or  less 
foreshadowed  by  the  condition  of  these  systems  among 
the  higher  Polyzoa. 

HaJicock,  in  his  admirable  memoir  on  the  structure  of 
the  Brachiopoda,  has  described  with  great  clearness  the 
different  steps  in  the  complication  of  the  arms.  Begin- 
ning with  their  simplest  aspect  in  Fredericella,  and  tracing 
them  to  Plumatella,  he  shows,  that,  if  the  tentacles  of 
the  latter  were  approximated,  forming  a  double  line  on 
one  side,  and  the  arms  elongated  and  twisted  spirally, 
they  would  be  essentially  like  those  of  the  spiral  armed 
Brachiopods.*  In  the  same  memoir  he  also  homologizes 
the  retractor  and  opercular  muscles  of  Paludicella  with 
the  adjustor  muscles  of  the  Brachiopod  on  account  of  their 
similar  functions,  and  the  parietal  band  of  the  former 
genus  with  the  parietal  muscles  of  Lingula. 

Although  I  regard  functional  resemblances  as  having 
but  little  weight  in  determining  homologies,  especially 
where  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  muscles,  necessarily 
change  their  special  office  with  every  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bases  of  attachment,  I,  nevertheless,  agree 
with  Mr.  Hancock  in  his  homologies  with  the  exception  of 
the  retractors.  These,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to 
show,  are  the  homologues  of  the  occlusor  and  divaricator 
muscles  of  the  Brachiopod. 

Huxley,  in  his  comprehensive  article  on  the  MoUuscan 
Archetype,  compares  an  Avicularian  with  a  Bracliiopod, 
remarking  the  sameness  in  the  position,  proportions,  and 
articulations  of  the  valves,  and  of  the  divaricator  and  oc- 
clusor muscles  in  both.  He  also  agrees  with  Mr.  Han- 
cock in  regarding  the  arms  of  the  Polyzooid  and  Brachio- 
pod as  identical,  but  shows  that  they  grow  in  opposite  di- 
rections, f  This  opposition  is  better  understood  if  we 
begin  our  comparison  by  imagining  the  Terebratula  to  be, 
as  it  really  is,  comparable  with  a  permanently  invaginated 
Polyzooid,  and  endeavor  to  modify  an  invaginated  Pluma- 
tella accordingly.     For  this  purpose  the  lophophore  of 

*  Hancock.  Brachiopoda.  PhU.  Trans.  1858,  also  Ann.  and  Mag. 
Nat.Hl8t.l860,p.  198. 

t  Huxley.    Encyclopedia,  Art.  MoUusqa. 
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the  Flumatella  must  be  rotated  anteriorly  until  it  is  par- 
allel, as  in  the  Brachiopoda,  with  the  antero-posterior 
axis  of  the  body ;  and  tUs  rotation  must  be  towards  the 
dorsal  side,  since  upon  this  side  lie  the  anus  and  the  prin- 
cipal ganglia  in  both  animals.  After  this  operation  is 
effected,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  growth  of 
the  arms  anteriorly,  and  they  must  extend,  if  developed 
at  all,  from  the  free  posterior  side  of  the  disk. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  Ascidian  that  can  be  at^ 
tained  by  modifying,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  the 
organization  of  a  Polyzooid,  is  very  clearly  exhibited  by 
Prof.  AUman  in  two  imaginary  sections  taken  respectively 
from  a  Clavellina  and  a  Flumatella.*  He  has  faithfully 
preserved  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  Polyzooid,  and 
the  comparison  of  these  figures  beautifully  illustrates  his 
homologies.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  appear  to  prove 
80  close  a  resemblance  as  we  have  just  shown  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Terebratula  and  Flumatella.  The  arms,  the 
ningle  oiifice,  the  tentacles,  the  lophophore,  and  the  sim- 
ple dorsal  flexure  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  necessarily 
retained  in  his  diagram  of  the  Flumatella.  All  of  thesd 
are  incompatible  with  the  structure  of  the  Ascidian,  the 
general  characters  of  the  homologues  of  these  parts  in  the 
latter  being  widely  different.  The  flexure  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  in  the  Ascidian  is  not  simple  but  twisted  on 
itself,  the  first  flexure  being  towards  the  ventral  instead 
of  towards  the  dorsal  side  as  among  Polyzoa ;  and  the  only 
genus,  Appendicularia,  in  which  the  canal  has  a  simple 
flexure,  as  in  Polyzoa,  has  the  intestinal  opening  on  the 
ventral  instead  of  the  dorsal  side.  The  lophophore, 
fringed  with  tentacles  and  prolonged  into  brachial  appen- 
dages, is  also  so  obscurely  represented,  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  trace  out  the  homological  parts.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  sieve-like  gill-sac  of  the  Ascidian  with  its  two 
orifices  for  the  admission  of  pure  water,  and  its  emission 
mixed  with  the  excrements,  after  passing  through  the 
meshes  of  the  respiratory  bars,  could  only  be  imitated  in 
a  diagram  of  a  Polyzoon  by  radically  altering  the  struc- 
ture of  the  type. 

*  AUman,  Op.  clt. 
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We  are,  also,  obliged  to  abandon  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  muscular  systems,  which,  although  so  compli- 
cated and  prominent  in  the  polyzoon,  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  Asoidian. 

No  such  radical  differences  occur  in  the  Brachiopod. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  shift  the  positions  of  the  various 
organs  and  follow  out  to  their  consummation  in  the  higher 
gi-oup  the  structural  changes  indicated  in  the  prototypical 
Polyzoon.  The  arms,  the  lophophore,  the  tentacles,  the 
muscles,  the  simple  dorsal  flexui*e  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  all  present,  and  occupy  about  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions. 

By  means  of  his  diagrams  Prof.  Allman  proves,  that 
the  organs  of  the  Plumatella,  equivalent  to  those  of 
Clavellina,  are  respectively  as  follows  :  the  ectocyst  to  the 
external  tunic,  the  endocyst  to  the  internal  tunic,  the 
calyx  to  the  investing  membrane  of  the  branchial  sac, 
the  tentacles  to  the  transverse  respiratory  bars  of  the 
branchial  sac,  the  epistome  to  the  *'  languettes." 

Besides  the  homologies  already  quoted  from  Hancock 
and  Huxley,  I  may  add  that  the  ectocyst,  and  endocyst 
also,  are  found  in  the  Brachiopod. 

If  a  section  of  a  Torebratula  bo  made  along  the  antero- 
posterior axis,  and  compared  with  a  similar  section  of  an 
invaginated  Polyzooid,  the  number  of  tunics  are  the  same. 
The  shell  is  identical  with  the  ectocyst,  and  has  besides 
the  columnar  stinicture  of  the  columnar,  calcareous  ecto- 
cyst of  Eschara,  which  is  similarly  perforated  by  minute 
follicles.* 

The  mantle  proper  lining  the  shell  is  the  same  as  the 
endocyst,  which  carpets  the  interior  of  the  ectocyst  in 
Polyzoon,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  mantle  corresponds  to 
the  invaginated  polypidal  endocyst,  or  tentacular  sheath, 

*  MUoe  Edwards.  Apn.  des  Sciences  Nat.,  vol.  0,  1886.  The  As- 
cldla,  also,  have  similar  processes,  but  these  have  afferent  and  efferent 
canals,  and,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  Proc.  Royal  Soc,  vol.  7,  p.  80, 
1654,  has  pointed  out,  they  do  not  resemble  them  closely  in  structure. 
The  ccBcal  tubes  of  Teret>ratu)a,  according  to  Hancock  (Op.  clt.),  are 
only  prolongations  of  the  outer  membrane,  whereas  those  of  Eschara 
open  Into  the  visceral  cavity ;  thus  neither  in  Ascidla  or  in  Brachiopoda 
are  they  closely  alike,  although  probably  homologous  organs  In  both. 

COMHinnCATIONS  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  V.  21  AUG.,    1867. 
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the  mouth  of  the  shell  being  but  an  indefinitely  widened 
coencEcial  orifice.  The  innermost  membrane  of  the  man- 
tle surrounds  the  digestive  organs  of  the  Terebratula  form- 
ing large  blood  sinuses  on  the  oesophagus  very  much  as  it 
does  in  the  cavity  of  Pectinatella,  except  that  in  the  last 
no  blood  sinuses  are  defined. 

The  lophophore  of  Terebratula  bends  upwards  at  the 
base  of  the  tentacles  into  a  muscular  ridge  which  incloses 
the  mouth  passing  round  it  on  the  posterior  side.  This 
serves  to  convey  the  threads  of  food  to  the  mouth,  and 
would  be  the  homologue  of  the  epistome  if  it  were 
properly  situated. 

The  epistome  of  Plumatella  is  inmiediately  over  the 
ganglia  and  between  the  anus  and  mouth,  whereas  thb 
fold,  which  so  nearly  resembles  it  in  other  respects,  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mouth,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
its  equivalent.  It  may  be  the  homologue  of  the  caljrx, 
which  has  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  tenta- 
cles, and  is,  in  like  manner,  a  fold  of  the  lophophore. 
Where  there  is  such  divergence  in  structiu'e,  however, 
the  only  conclusive  facts  are  to  be  found  in  embryology, 
and  until  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  sought  by  the 
study  of  development,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine, 
whether  an  organ  corresponding  to  the  calyx  exists  or  not 
among  the  Brachiopoda. 

The  muscles  of  the  TerebratulsB  are  in  three  sets,  the 
occlusors,  the  divaricators,  and  the  adjustors.*  These 
sets  are  placed  with  reference  to  the  alimentary  canal 
and  to  each  other  as  follows :  the  occlusors  next  to  the 
canal,  the  divaricators  intermediate,  and  the  adjustors 
outside.  These  are  their  normal  positions  within  the 
viscei^al  cavity  as  determined  by  their  bases  of  attach- 
meat.  The  ventral  (dorsal)  bases  of  the  lower  pair  of 
adjustors  are  inside  of  the  ventral  b^ises  of  the  occlusors ; 
but  this  is  not  their  normal  condition,  since  the  dorsal  or 
corresponding  pair  of  adjustors  on  the  dorsal  (ventral) 
side,  the  pedicle  ends  in  all  the  allied  genera,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  ventral  pair  in  Waldheimia  australis 

*  Hancock,  Op.  clt. 
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and  Rhynchonella  psittacea  may  be  looked  upon  as  rela- 
tively outside  of  the  divaricators. 

The  similarity  between  •  these  three  sets  and  the 
retractors  and  retentors  of  a  Plumatella  may  be  readily 
shown,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  invaginated  specimen 
compared  on  page  151  with  a  Brachiopod  was  rotated 
towards  the  dorsal  side.  If  we  suppose  that  only  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  lophophore,  the  retractors,  par- 
took of  its  rotation,  it  is  evident,  that  the  posterior 
lophophoric  extremities  of  the  retractors  became  dorsal, 
and  the  anterior  ventral,  while  the  retentors  were  left 
comparatively  unchanged,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
antero-posterior  axis. 

The  occlusors  of  Terebratula  are  in  two  distinct  pairs 
on  the  ventral  side,  but  each  lateral  pair  blends  into 
one  stock  and  inclines  inwards  as  it  passes  dorsally,  and 
they  have  the  alimentary  canal  between  them.  The  gastric 
and  oesophagal  retractors  of  Plumatella  make  up  two 
distinct  pairs  more  or  less  intimately  connected  through- 
out, but  widely  separated  at  the  anterior  end,  and  inclin- 
ing towards  each  other  as  they  pass  posteriorly ;  they 
also  have  the  alimentary  canal  between  them. 

The  divaricators  of  Terebratula  are  an  independent 
pair  next  to  the  occlusors,  spread  out,  however,  in  allied 
forms  into  two  pairs  on  the  dorsal  side. 

The  brachial  retractors  of  Plumatella  are  also  an 
independent  pair,  spread  out  into  numerous  fibres  at  the 
posterior  end,  and  closely  gathered  together  below,  and 
are  next  to  the  oesophageal. 

The  adjustors  are  in  four  pairs,  arranged  in  nearly 
parallel  bands  outside  of  all  the  other  muscles,  and  run 
towards  the  posterior  end. 

The  retentors  of  Plumatella  are  arranged  in  nearly 
parallel  bands,  but  are  not  separated  into  pairs  because 
the  coencecial  orifice  is  not  widened  laterally,  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  divide  them  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  set 
as  in  Terebratula.  They  are  also  outside  of  all  the 
other  muscles,  and  run  towards  the  posterior  end. 

Mr.  Hancock,  as  previously  remarked,*  also  homolo- 

*  Hancock,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  H!st.,  1860. 
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gizes  the  parietal  muscles  of  Paludicella  with  the  parietal 
muscles  of  Lingula. 

The  parietal  muscles  of  tiie  former  genus  are  merely 
local  developments  of  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  of 
the  third  layer  similar  to  the  less  prominent  bands  occa- 
sioning the  annular  folds  in  the  coencecium  of  Pluma- 
tella  (PL  8,  fig.  10).  Mr.  Hancock,  although  he  has 
pointed  out  the  identity  of  the  adjustors  of  the  Brachio- 
pod  with  the  so-called  opercular  muscles  (retentors)  of 
Bowerbankia  and  Paludicella,  denies  the  existence  of  the 
opercular  muscles  in  Fredericella.  He  describes  and 
figures  the  retentors,  but  does  not  consider  them,  al- 
though similarly  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
orifice,  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  opercular  muscles  of 
Bowerbankia  and  Paludicella  on  account  of  their  great 
functional  divergence.  I  have  failed  to  find  any  great 
functional  divergence  between  the  muscles  of  the  orifice 
in  Paludicella  and  Fredericella.  The  only  diflference 
l>etween  them  appears  to  be,  that  in  Paludicella  they  are 
fewer  in  number  and  retain  two  folds  of  the  endocyst 
from  complete  evagination  instead  of  one,  and  in  Bower- 
bankia they  do  not  retain  any  fold,  only  becoming  active 
when  the  polypide  is  invaginated.  They  perform  nearly 
about  the  same  function  in  all  these  genera,  the  invagina- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  evaginable  endocyst,  the 
differences  are  those  of  degree  only. 

Facts  of  position,  being  always  of  determinate  value, 
are  more  reliable  than  functional  resemblances,  however 
close  they  may  be;  for  although  the  latter  often  aflTord 
a  clue  to  the  true  homology,  they  furnish,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  very  precarious  means  for 
estimating  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the  parts  of 
different  animals.  Functionally,  for  example,  the  mus- 
cles of  an  Avicularian  are  as  widely  separable  from  those 
of  the  normal  forms  on  the  same  stock,  as  the  occlusors 
and  divaricators  of  the  Brachiopod  from  the  retractors  of 
the  Polyzooid.  They  open  and  close  the  valv  se  of  a 
shell  instead  of  retracting  a  polypide.  Such  an  extrava- 
gant divergence  between  identical  organs  in  two  zooids 
of  the  same  compound  form  is  decisive  against  the  adop- 
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tion  of  similarity  in  function  as  a  criterion  for  the 
decision  of  homologies. 

The  development  of  the  Ascidia  has  been  deemed 
closely  analogous  to  the  development  of  the  Polyzoa,  and 
the  separation  of  the  walls  of  the  branchial  cavity  from 
those  of  the  surrounding  thoracic  chamber  in  Ascidia  hrm 
been  compared  by  Prof,  Allman  with  the  growth  of  the 
lophophore  in  Polyzoa. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Fritz  Muller  show,  that 
at  one  period  of  its  life  the  Brachiopod  has  four  arms  or 
tentacles  arranged  in  a  radiatory  manner  about  the  mouth. 
These  parts  are  borne  upon  a  retractile  proboscis,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  evaginable  tul)e  of  a  Poly- 
zoon.* 

His  researches,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  growth,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
these  resemblances  are  matters  of  affinity  or  analogj%  and 
to  what  degree  the  young  of  the  Brachiopod  really  re- 
peats the  peculiarities  of  the  adult  Polyzooid. 


EXPLANATIOlf  OF  TABIiE. 

The  three  systems,  as  thej-  are  presented  in  the  synop- 
sis, may  be  read  in  two  waj^s,  either  with  regard  to  the 
mutual  connection  of  organs  in  the  individual,  or  with 
regard  to  their  serial  relations  in  the  group.  Thus  by 
reading  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  any  one  column,  a 
view  of  the  structure  both  of  the  genus  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  obtainable,  the  organs  being  described  in  regu- 
lar order,  according  to  their  place  in  the  body,  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  pole.  Or,  by  reading  from  left 
to  right  in  the  usual  manner,  an  organ  or  a  system  may 
be  traced  through  its  entire  series  of  changes  in  the  differ- 
ent genera,  until  we  reach  Cristatella. 

This  table  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  my  in- 
vestigations, with  no  intention  of  publishing  it  until  a 

*  Fritz  MiiUer,  Archiv.  fUr  Anat.     Reicbart  et  Du  Bois  Raymond, 
p.  72,  1S60. 
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very  full  list  of  species  had  been  consulted ;  but  the  re- 
sults so  much  surpassed  my  anticipations,  that  I  have 
given  it  now,  hoping  the  logical  sequence  of  the  whole, 
rather  than  the  perfection  of  the  details,  would  justify  its 
introduction  in  this  place. 

The  genus  Lophopus  is  omitted  with  the  exception 
of  the  ^Coenoecial  Characters,"  which  are  quoted  from 
various  European  authors,  every  effort  on  my  part  to  find 
or  obtain  a  single  specimen  having  been  unsuccessful. 
Nevertheless,  the  Pectinatella  on  one  side,  and  the  Pluma- 
tella  on  the  other,  show  very  plainly  that  it  must  have  an 
intermediate  character  with  regard  to  the  polypide  and 
the  parts  omitted.  The  following  pages  are  intended  as 
an  explanation  of  the  characteristics  noted  in  the  table  > 
and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  it. 

C(EN(ECIAL    SYSTEM. 
(XENCECIUM. 

Single  or  radiatory.  I^ie  young  colony  of  any  one 
si^ecies  of  Fredericella  may  have  (1)  two  or  more  poly- 
pides  growing  in  opposite  directions  and  simultaneously 
branching,  or  (2)  they  may  spring  from  one  polypide 
alone.  (1)  In  this  way  a  colony  arises  growing  equally 
from  the  centre,  with  at  least  two  compound  branches, 
the  polypides  turning  the  open  side  of  the  lophophoric 
crescent  toward  the  centre,  and  is  truly  radiatory.  (2) 
By  the  last  method,  however,  only  one  compound  branch 
is  formed,  and  the  colony  is  one-sided  or  single.  Freder- 
icella Walcotii  has,  perhaps,  fewer  radiatory  colonies 
than  any  other  species  of  that  genus,  Fredericella  Pul- 
cherrima  and  Fi-edericella  regina  being  very  generally 
radiatory.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many  single  colonies 
in  both  of  the  last-named  species,  but  they  are  not  so  fre- 
quently met  with  as  the  truly  radiatory  coenoecia. 

The  single  colonies  mingle  more  or  less  with  the  radi- 
atory in  all  four  of  the  American  Plumatellse.  The  first 
are  most  numerous  and  constant  in  variety  a  of  Pluma- 
tella  vitrea. 

All  the  figures  of  Lophopus  crystallinus  are  radiatory. 
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)mt  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  that  all  the  individ- 
uals of  the  species  are  the  same,  since  no  direct  observa- 
tions have  been  made  upon  this  character.  Perfect  radia- 
tion is  essential  to  the  structure  of  Pectinatella  and  Cris- 
tatella.  The  internal  divisions,  and  the  regular  outlines 
of  the  coencecia  give  a  more  decided  radiation  to  the  colo- 
nies of  Pectinatella  and  Cristatella  than  to  those  of  pre- 
ceding genera. 

This  more  perfectly  I'adiatory  arrangement  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  larger  number  of  buds  developed  from 
the  original  cell,  since  instead  of  one  or  two  buds  as  in 
Fredericella,  there  are  five  or  more  which  spring  from  the 
walls  of  the  primary  cells  in  Pectinatella,  and  in  Crista- 
tella probably  even  a  larger  number.  This  radiatory 
character,  therefore,  which  distinguishes  individual  varie- 
ties in  Fredericella  and  Plumatella,  is  of  generic  value 
in  Pectinatella  and  Cristatella. 

Adherent.  The  hardness  of  the  ectocyst  determines 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  branches  cling  to  surfaces. 
The  brown,  horny  ectocyst  of  the  Fredericelto  anchor 
them  very  firmly ;  but  there  are  some  transparent  colo- 
nies in  this  genus,  and  these  are  not  so  strongly  fastened ; 
in  Fredericella  pulcherrima  the  latter  are  quite  numerous. 
Among  the  Plumatellee  there  are  more  or  less  of  the 
transparent  colonies  in  every  variety,  and  Plumatella 
vesicularis  and  P.  vitrea  have,  in  all  cases,  transparent 
ectocysts. 

According  to  Prof.  AUman,  the  gelatinous  ectocyst  of 
Lophopus  is  easily  detached,  and  the  ectocysts  of  Pectin- 
atella. or  Cristatella  are  by  no  means  as  tenacious  of  their 
hold  upon  the  surface  as  the  ordinary  brown  ectocyst  of 
the  PlumatellfiB.  The  hardness  of  the  ectocyst,  also,  de- 
termines the  tenacity  with  which  it  and  the  endocyst  cling 
together.  In  Pectinatella  the  endocyst  readily  separates 
fi-om  the  gelatinous  base,  and  Cristatella  moves  freely 
upon  the  surface  of  its  own  ectocyst.  The  ectocyst  and 
endocyst  of  variety  c  of  Plumatella  vitrea  invariably  sep- 
arate when  treated  with  alcohol.  In  the  brown  varieties 
of  Fredericella  and  Plumatella  such  a  rupture  is  much 
more  difficult  to  accomplish. 
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Thus  the  adherence  of  the  endocyst  to  the  ectocyst,  and 
the  adherence  of  the  latter  to  the  surface,  both  depend 
upon  the  gelatinous  nature  of  the  ectocyst,  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  is  characteristic  of  varieties  in  Fredericella 
of  some  species  in  Plumatella,  and  of  the  genus  in  Pectin- 
atella  and  Cristatella. 

Natural  position  erect  or  horizontal.  The  single  col- 
onies in  any  species  of  Fredericella  are  as  apt  to  have 
fi'ee  and  erect  branches,  as  to  have  them  wholly  attached 
and  horizontal.  The  free  branches,  however,  are  rarely 
seen  in  Plumatella  arethusa,  and  I  have  not  observed 
them  in  P.  diffusa,  vesicularis,  and  vitrea,  though  it  is 
<iuite  probable  that  they  may  be  found  more  or  less  in  the 
brown  variety  of  P.  diffusa.  They  are  also,  doubtless, 
found  in  P.  nitida,  which  is  a  luxuriant  growth. 

Lophopus,  both  in  this  countiy  and  in  Europe,  is  erect. 
Pectinatella  and  Cristatella  are  invariably  horizontal. 
The  position  of  the  branches  is  therefore  of  generic  value 
in  the  last  three  genera,  and  of  variable  value  in  Frederi- 
cella and  Plumatella. 

Branching.  I  have  not  yet  found  an  adult  colony 
without  branches  either  in  Fredericella  or  Plumatella. 
There  are,  however,  very  few  branches  on  the  colonies  of 
variety  b  of  Plumatella  vitrea. 

Although  the  number  of  branches  and  branchlets  in 
the  two  lower  genera  are  often  less,  they  are,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  full-grown  individuals,  more  numerous, 
amounting  in  some  specimens  of  P.  Arethusa,  P.  diffiisa, 
and  P.  vesicularis  to  over  fifty ;  and  in  variety  c,  of  Fred- 
ericella Regina  and  P.  Arethusa,  they  probably  reach 
hundreds. 

The  lobes  of  Pectinatella  rarely  exceed  ten,  with  about 
two  or  three  branchlets  to  each,  making  in  all  thirty 
branches  large  and  small. 

The  indefinite  multiplication  of  the  bi*anches  in  Pec- 
tinatella is  prevented  by  the  frequency  of  self-division, 
which  limits  the  size  of  the  colonies,  while  greatly  in- 
creasing their  number.  In  Cristatella  this  characteristic 
disappears. 
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IX.    Fhra  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

BT  HORACE  MANN. 

[Continued  Arom  page  144.] 

Petals  5,  convolute  in  tcstlvatlon.     Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  or 

thrice  as  many  as  the  petals  (or  in  one  group  8).  —  A  diversified  order 

including  several  well-defined  tribes,  of  which  those  represented  with 

05  are  distinguished  as  follows :  — 

Geranie^.  Flowers  regular,  or  nearly  so.  Five  glands  alternate 
with  the  petals.  Stamens  equal  in  number,  or  2  -  3  times  as  many  as 
the  petals.  Ovary  of  five  2-ovuled  carpels,  attached  to  the  base  of  an 
elongated  axis,  to  which  the  styles  cohere.  In  Aruit  the  distinct  one- 
^eded  carpels  separate  firom  the  axis,  by  the  curling  back  of  the  per- 
sistent indurated  style  ftom  the  base  upwards.  Embryo  filling  the 
seed  (no  albumen).  —  Largely  represented  in  gardens  by  the  so-called 
Geraniums  which  belong  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  genus  Pelargonium, 
which  has  slightly  irregular  fiowers. 

Tropjeou&m,  Flowers  very  irregular.  The  lower  sepal  spurred. 
The  two  upper  petals  remote  from  the  3  lower,  which  are  stalked. 
Stamens  8.  —  Leaves  peltate.  Only  represented  with  us  by  the  genus 
TYopceolum,  or  the  Garden  Nasturtium  of  South  America,  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

OxALiDEiS.  Flowers  regular.  Glands  none.  Stigmas  capitate. 
Ovary  forming  in  Aruit  a  five-lobed  and  five-celled  and  many-seeded 
capsule. — Leaves  compound. 

1.  GERAKIUM  Linn. 

Flowers  regular.  Sepals  6.  Petals  6,  hypogynous.  Glands  6,  al- 
ternate with  the  petals.     Stamens  10,  all  anther-bearing  or  very  rarely 

6  without  anthers,  free  or  connate  at  the  base.  Ovary  5-celled,  beaked, 
the  beak  split  into  5  styles  with  longitudinally  stigmatic  apexes. 
Ovules  2  in  each  cell.  Lobes  of  the  capsule  1-seeded,  septifrugally 
dehiscent  from  the  placentiferous  axis,  the  end  elastically  rolling  up 
from  base  to  apex.  Seeds  without  albumen :  embryo  with  the  radicle 
induplicately  folded  into  the  cotyledons,  or  incumbent  upon  them.  — 
Herbs,  rarely  shrubs  (in  one  case  a  small  tree).  Branches  swollen  at 
the  nodes.  Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  stipulate,  toothed  or  palmate, 
or  rarely  plnnately  lobed  and  cut.  Peduncles  axillary,  1  -  2-rarely 
many-flowered. 

Subgenus,  Neubofhyllodes  :  peduncles  often  many-fiowered ;  sta- 
mens wholly  or  nearly  separate ;  leaves  all  alternate,  ovate-cuneate, 
and  nervose.  —  A  remarkable  group  of  plants,  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  all  shrubby,  and  one  a  small  tree.    They  are  distinguished 
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Arora  all  other  Geraniums  by  their  wedge-shaped  or  oval  and  par&Qel- 
nerved  leaves. 

A  large  genus,  found  throughout  the  temperate  regions,  and  In  the  moontalns  of  the 
tropics  in  some  parts  of  the  globe. 
Leaves  green,  softly  hairy. 

Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  cuneatc  at  the  base, «    .    .    1.  (7.  muUi/lcrum. 

Leavf s  ovate-acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base,    * 4.  (7.  arbomim. 

Leaves  silky-cancscent  on  both  sides,  or  glabratc. 

Leaves  ovate,  and  serrate  at  the  apex  and  on  the  sides, S,  O.  vtmiifolium. 

Leaves  cuneatc,  serrate  at  the  apex,  and  entire  on  the  sides, ...    2.  (7.  cuneatum. 

1.  G.  MULTiFLORUM  G^ray.  (Enum,  No.  BO,)  An  undershrab ;  the 
branches,  peduncles,  leaves,  &c.,  softly  pubescent  with  fine  and  spread* 
ing  hairs.  Leaves  approximate,  membranaceous,  roundish-obovate, 
l^'  long,  1'  or  more  wide,  coarsely  toothed  except  the  more  or  less 
cuneate  base,  green  on  both  sides,  7  -  9-nerved  from  the  base,  the 
nerves  more  or  less  forked,  and  connected  by  anastomozing  veinlets. 
Petioles  ^'-iMong.  Stipules  setaceous-subulate  from  a  dilated  and 
connate-clasping  base,  minutely  cillate,  scarious,  brownish,  4" -5" 
long.  Peduncle  becoming  lateral  by  the  growth  of  the  branch,  elon- 
gated (d'  long),  blbracteolate  at  the  middle  and  at  the  summit,  where 
it  branches  into  a  repeatedly  trichotomous,  open,  loose,  and  many- 
flowered  cyme.  Bracts  ovate-lanceolate,  subulate,  scarious.  Inter- 
nodes  of  the  cyme  i'-l'long;  pedicels  1"- 3"  long,  erect  In  flower 
and  fruit.  Sepals  pubescent,  ovate-oblong,  mucronate,  3''-i'MoDg. 
Petals  obovate,  entire,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  10,  all 
alike ;  fllaments  distinct.    Ovary  and  beak  (}'  long)  pubescent. 

District  of  Walmea,  Hawaii. 

2.  G.  CUNEATUM  Hook,  (Eiium.  JVb.  61.)  A  shrub  l°-2®  or  more 
high,  much  branched ;  branches  thickly  beset  with  the  scaly  and 
persistent  stipules.  Leaves  cixjwded,  coriaceous,  i' - 14' long,  i'-l' 
wide,  wedge-shaped,  the  apex  truncate  and  3  -  5-toothed,  tapering  to 
an  acute  base,  the  sides  entire,  strongly  6  -  7-nerved,  nerves  mostly 
simple  Jiiid  parallel.  Petiole  2"  - 3"  long.  Peduncles  terminal  or  op- 
po.sitc  the  leaves,  short  or  often  elongated,  cymosely  6  -  12-flowered, 
or  by  abortion  1  -  8-flowered ;  the  peduncles,  &c.,  many-bracted,  the 
bracts  subulate,  small.  Pedicels  i'-V  long.  Sepals  2" -3"  long, 
ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  barely  mucronate.  Petals  white,  obovate,  4"- 
5"  long.  Stamens  as  in  G,  multiflorum, — Var.  Menzieso:  leaves 
green  and  nearly  glabrous  on  both  sides,  as  is  the  calyx.  The  young 
branches,  petioles  and  peduncles,  &c.,  minutely  puberulent.— Var. 
HYPULEUCUM :  plant  decumbent  and  spreading.  Leaves  densely  sllkj 
below,  eltlier  white  or  yellowish,  as  is  the  outside bf  the  calyx;  above 
dark  green,  with  silkyness  on  the  nerves;  or  plant  upright,  leaves 
green  above.  —  Var.  hololeucum:  leaves  finely  silky  on  both  sides, 
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white  beneath,  a  little  duller  above.    Branches  and  pedancles  pubera- 
lent.    Pedicels,  bracts,  calyces,  &c.,  White  silky. 

Hab.  Vsr.  1,  on  the  high  eentrml  platean  of  Hawi^l.  Var.  3,  the  decumbent  (brm  on 
the  flommlts  of  the  monntalns  of  Kmnai  and  West  Maal,  In  cold  and  wet  soil;  the  upright 
lbnnftx>m  the  highlandB  of  Hawaii.  Var.  3,  on  the  nnwooded  tlopea  of  Haleakala,  East 
Maul,  at  an  eleration  of  7,000  feet  and  more. 

8.  G,  OVATIFOLIUM  Gray.  (Enum,  No,  62.)  Shrub  2° -S*' high, 
branches  clothed  with  the  stipules  as  in  the  preceding  species. 
Leaves  chartaceous  or  coriaceous,  ovate,  more  or  less  acute,  sharply 
and  finely  serrate  with  mucronate  teeth  except  towards  the  entire 
base,  l'-2i'  long,  7-lI-nerved,  (he  upper  surface  somewhat  glab- 
rate  and  green  with  age,  below  whitened  with  a  silky  pubescence. 
Petioles  slender,  4' -14'  long,  pubescent.  Peduncles  opposite  the 
leaves,  8  -  7-flowered,  or  sometimes  only  1-flowered,  about  1'  long. 
Sepals  ovate>oblong,  mucronulate,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple.  Pe- 
tals white  with  purple  veins. 

North  side  of  the  upper  region  of  Haleakala,  East  Maul. 

4.  G.  ARBOREUM  Gray,  (Enum,  Xo,  63.)  Arborescent,  the  trunk 
6®  - 12®  high,  4'  or  more  in  diameter.  Branchlets  squarrose  with  the 
persistent  stipules,  which  are  like  those  of  the  preceding  species,  when 
young  pubescent  with  soft  hairs,  as  are  the  leaves,  peduncles,  calyx, 
&c.  Leaves  chartaceous  or  membranaceous,  ovate  or  oval,  obtuse  or 
acute,  rounded  and  subcordate  at  the  base,  sharply  serrate,  about 
7-nerved,  greenish  on  both  sides,  more  or  less  glabrato  with  age, 
1'  - 14'  long,  I',  more  or  less,  in  width.  Petioles  8"-  8"  long.  Pedun- 
cles 1-2-flowered,  or  perhaps  more,  terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves, 
4'  - 1'  long,  subulate-bracted.  Flowers  larger  than  the  other  species. 
Sepals  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  abruptly  awn-pointed,  6"  long. 
Petals  red,  obovate-spatulate,  8"  - 10"  long,  the  three  upper  more  up- 
right and  cucullate.  —  A  remarkable  species. 

Upper  border  of  the  woods  above  Ulapalakua,  East  Maul,  at  6,000  feet  elevation. 

2.  OXAI.IS  Idnn. 

Flowers  regular.  Sepals  6..  Petals  5.  Glands  none.  Stamens 
10,  tree  or  connate  at  the  base,  all  anther-bearing.  Ovary  5-celled, 
with  a  very  short  beak ;  styles  5,  distinct :  stigmas  terminal,  capitate, 
bifid.  Ovules  1  -  many  in  each  cell.  Capsule  loculicidally  dehiscing, 
opening  at  the  angles  of  the  valves  which  remain  adhering  to  the 
axis.  —  Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs.  Leaves  radical  or  cauline,  alternate, 
digitately  or  palmately  8  -  many-foliolate,  the  leaflets  entire  or2-lobed. 
Pedancles  axillary  or  radical,  1-fiowered,  or  often  cymosely  or  umbel- 
lately  many-fiowered. 

▲  large  genns,  chiefly  American  and  AfHcan,  with  a  flew  Asiatic  species. 
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1.  O.  CORNICULATA  LiHti,  (Enum,  No,  04.)  A  decambent,  pfx»- 
trate  or  ascending,  much-branched  delicate  perennial,  or  sometimes 
annual,  more  or  less  pubescent,  of  a  pale  green,  ttom  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  long.  Stipules  small,  adnate  to  the  petiole.  Leaves  alternate; 
the  petioles  about  1'  long.  Leaflets  3,  digitate,  broadly  obcordate, 
usually  8"  -  4"  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  about  the  length  of  the  peti- 
oles, bearing  an  umbel  of  2  -  6  small  yellow  flowers  on  reflexed  pedi- 
cels 3"  -  4"  long.  Capsule  column-like,  i'  or  nK>re  long,  with  seTeral 
seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  waste  places;  probably  Introdaced,  but  flrmly  establislied.    A  eonunon  weed  In  aU 
but  tbc  colder  regions  oftbe  globe. 

2.  O.  Mautiana  Zhcc,  (Enum,  No.  66.)  A  stemless  herb,  with 
a  compound  bulbous  rhizome,  corered  with  brown  8-ribbed  scales. 
Leaves  radical,  slightly  hairy ;  the  petioles  4'  -  6'  long.  Leaflets  3,  dig- 
itate, broadly  obovate-emiarginate,  8"  - 10"  long.  Peduncles  radical, 
rather  longer  than  the  petioles,  bearing  a  single  umbel,  or  more  l^re- 
qucntly  irregularly  divided  into  2  or  8  branches,  each  bearing  1-2  um- 
bels of  pale-purplish  flowei-s.  Sepals  obtuse,  with  2  small  glands  at 
the  tip,  2"-2i"  long.  Petals  glabrous,  3  or  4  times  as  long  as  the  se- 
pals.   Stamens  and  style  pubescent. 

Moist  places  in  Nunanu  Valley,  Oabu ;  probably  escaped  nrom  gardens.    A  native  of 
Southern  Brazil. 

Order  XVIH.     RUTACE^. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees ;  the  leaves  punctate  with  pellucid  dots, 
and  without  stipules.  Calyx  of  4  or  6  sepals.  Petals  4  or  5,  or  rarely 
fewer  or  none.  Stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  in- 
serted on  the  outside  of  a  hypogynous  disk.  Ovary  3-5-lobed,  as 
many  celled,  with  the  styles  united,  or  distinct  only  at  the  base,  or  the 
ovaries  nearly  separate,  during  ripening  usually  separating  into  the 
component  carpels,  which  are  dehiscent  by  one  or  both  sutures ;  the 
chartaceous  endocarp  separating  f^om  the  woody  exocarp.  Seeds 
few  or  single,  mostly  with  albumen ;  and  a  curved  embryo.  —  Auran- 
tiaceoBf  an  Order  combined  by  some  botanists  with  BtUacece,  ttom 
which  it  differs  in  its  berry-like  flrult  with  a  rind,  and  its  seeds  without 
albumen,  famishes  the  Orange,  Lime,  Lemon,  &c. 
Leaves  simple. 

Stamens  all  free  and  distinct. 

Petals  Talvate, «    .   1.  Pxlba. 

Petals  slightly  imbricate, 9.  Msucora. 

Stamens  monadelpliona  below  the  middle, 8.  Plattdksma. 

Leaves  pinnate, 4.  Zakthoxtlum. 

1.  FELEA  Gray. 

Flowers  polygamous.    Sepals  4,  imbricated.    Petals  4,  valvate. 
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Stamens  8,  fllaments  subulate  or  flattened,  often  quite  short  in  the  fer- 
tile flowers.  Hypogynous  disk  short,  entire  or  eight-crenulate.  Ovary 
4-celled  (the  cells  opposite  the  petals)  4-lobed,  often  umbillcatc ;  style 
central ;  stigma  4-lobcd.  Ovules  2  in  each  cell,  hemitropous.  Capsule 
4-parted,  the  cocci  divaricate,  loculicldally  dehiscent.  Seeds  usually 
2  in  each  cell,  ovoid,  with  a  shining,  black  testa.  Embryo  straight,  in 
fleshy  albumen ;  cotyledons  oval.  —  Unarmed  trees ;  with  a  heavy  odor, 
leaves  simple,  entire,  opposite  or  whorled,  coriaceous,  very  veiny,  the 
veins  uniting  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  iutramarginal  one.  Flowers 
axillary. 

A  small  genus,  peculiar  to  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands  (or  perhaps  one  in  the  Samoaa 
Islands). 
leaves  whorled;  flowers  fascicled  In  the  axils  on  short  peduncles. 

Leaves  petiolcd,  entirely  glabrous, 1.  /*.'  eltuia/olia. 

LeaTCS  petloled,  pubescent  beneath, 2.  P.  $ap<4tefolia. 

Leaves  sessile  by  an  aurlclcd  base, Z." P,  auriculstfolia, 

L^ares  opposite;  branches  gliUirous. 

Leaves  velTcty-vlUous  beneath;  coriaceous, ^,  P,  KavtkiemU. 

Leaves  glabrous ;  rather  thin, 5.  /*.  anisata. 

Leaves  glabrous,  coriaceous,  oblong,  petloled, 6.  /».  ohiongi folia. 

Leaves  glabrous,  coriaceous,  orbicular,  sesbUe, 7.  />.  roiundifoiia. 

Leaves  opposite ;  branches  hirsute-tomentose. 

Leaves  oval  or  oblong,  strongly  reticulated  and  glabrous  beneath,  8.  P.  Sandwicensis, 

Leaves  oval,  beneath  slightly  hirsute, 9.  P.  volcanica. 

1.  P.  CLUSiiEFOLiA  Gray,  {Enum,  No.  66.)  A  small  tree,  20*^, 
more  or  less,  high,  as  are  all  the  species  of  the  genus.  Glabrous 
throughout.  Leaves  verticlllate  in  fours  or  threes,  rarely  opposite,  co- 
riaceous, obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  obtuse  or  retuse,  more  or  less 
acute  at  the  base,  pale,  2' -3'  or  more  long,  8'' -20"  wide;  veins 
straight  and  parallel.  Flowers  in  axillary  sjubsesslle  clusters,  the  short 
pedicels  becoming  2"  -  4"  long  in  fruit.  Calyx  lobes  ovate,  membrana- 
ceous, obtuse,  14"  long.  Petals  ovate-lanceolate,  3"  long,  wax-colored. 
Stamens  shorter  than  the  petals.  Ovary  glabrous,  four-lobcd,  shorter 
than  the  style  which  arises  from  its  umbillcatc  apex :  stigmas  4,  thick 
and  short.  Capsule  obtusely  4-lobed,  h*  or  more  In  diameter.  The  thin 
and  papery  endocarp  glabrous  within.  Seeds  1  -  2  in  each  cell,  black 
and  shining,  I4"  -  2"  in  diameter. 

Monntalns  behhul  Honolulu,  and  Kaala  Mountains,  Oahu.    Windward   slopes   of 
Maana  Kea,  and  district  of  Puna,  Hawaii. 

2.  P.  8APOT.«FOLiA  H,  Mann.  {Enum.  No.  67.)  The  young  naked 
leaf-buds  hirsute,  as  in  all  the  species.  Branches  and  inflorescence 
glabrous.  Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  elongated-oblong  or  spatulate-oblong, 
chartaceons,  4' -9'  long,  2^-8'  wide,  attenuated  or  somewhat  obtuse  at 
the  base,  on  petioles  W  long,  vlUous-pubescent  beneath,  quite  glab* 
roas  above.    Flowers  in  axillary  sessile  clusters,  the  pedicels  2" -8'' 
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long.    Calyx  lobes  broadly  oyate,  li"  long.    Petals  ovate»  2^'  long. 
Stamens  much  shorter  than  the  petals.    Ovary  glabrous ;  style  a  little 
longer  than  it,  4-parted  neariy  to  the  base,  the  divisions  clavate,  stig- 
inatic  at  and  near  the  sommit.    Immature  capsule  puberulent  and  . 
deeply  4-grooved. 

ValleTi  ofKealU  mod  Haaalel,  KanaL 

8.  P.  AUKicuL^FOLiA  Gray,  {Enum.  JYb.  G8.)  Glabrous.  Leaves 
verticillate  in  threes,  coriaceous,  pale,  oblong-spatulate,  aurlcu- 
late  at  the  narrowed  base,  sessile,  8' -8'  long.  Flowers  in  finscicles 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  often  of  those  which  have  fallen,  so  as 
to  be  on  the  naked  stem.  Capsule  deeply  4-parted ;  the  cocci  oval- 
oblong. 

Manna  Kea,  and  Kobala  Moontains,  HawaiL 

4.  P.  Kataiensis  JJ.  Mann,  {Enum.  No,  69.)  Leaves  oppo- 
site, oval,  2i'-4'  long,  H-2i  wide,  coriaceous,  glabrous  and  very 
conspicuously  and  finely  reticulate-veiny  above,  beneath  clothed  with 
a  dense  velvety  vUlosity,  which  is  especially  thick  on  the  midrib. 
Petioles  V  - 1'  long.  Flowers  small,  solitary  in  the  axils,  on  slender 
pedicels  2"  long.  Calyx  lobes  rounded-ovate,  I"  long.  Petals  thin, 
ovate,  obtuse,  li"  long.  Stamens  short.  Style  about  the  length  of 
the  glabrous  ovary,  terminated  by  an  obtusely  4-lobed  stigma.  Cap- 
sule 4-parted,  one  or  more  of  the  ovate  glabrous  cocci  often  abortive. 

On  the  monntaint  aboTe  Waimea,  Kanat,  at  an  eleyation  of  8,00a  ftet,  more  or  lest, 
at  *'  Halemanu.** 

5.  P.  ANiSATA  JJ.  Mann,  {Enum,  No,  70.)  Leaves  elongated- 
oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  somewhat  attenuated  at  the  base,  2'  -  V  long, 
l'-2'  wide,  chartaceous,  loosely  reticulate- veined.  Petioles  4'-l' 
long.  Flowers  usually  solitary  in  the  axils,  rarely  2  or  8  together,  on 
pedicels  l"-2"  long.  Calyx-lobes  ovate,  obtuse,  less  than  1"  long. 
Petals  oblong  or  oblong-ovate,  thrice  the  length  of  the  sepals.  Sta- 
mens very  short,  not  exceeding  the  calyx-lobes.  Ovary  glabrous  and 
slightly  lobed.  Capsule  but  slightly  4-lobed,  V  in  diameter,  splitting 
by  a  loculicidal  dehiscence  to  the  centre  into  four  triangular  segment8 
joined  at  the  base.  Exocarp  thick  and  woody  .*  endocarp  pi4>er7  and 
smooth  within. 

On  Tarlons  parts  of  Kanal,  but  most  abundant  near  Hanalel.   Nat*v€name^  **lfakl- 


6.  P.  OBLONQiFOLiA  Qtay,  (Enum,  No,  71.)  A  veiy  variable 
species.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  contracted  towards  the  base,  or  ob- 
tuse or  even  retuse  at  both  ends,  coriaceous  or  Chartaceo-coriaceous, 
somewhat  shining,  copiously  and  conspicuously  feather-veined,  and 
minutely  reticulated,  2'  -  4'  long,  on  petioles  6"  -  9"  or  more  long.    Pe- 
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dancles  shorter,  or  those  bearing  sterile  flowers  longer,  than  the 
petioles,  1  -  few-flowered,  more  or  less  clustered  or  loosely  cymose. 
Calyx-lobes  ovate,  a  third  as  long  as  the  ovate-lanceolate  petals. 
Style  twice  as  long  as  the  glabrous  4-lobed  ovary.  Capsule  deeply 
4-lobed,  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in  diameter. 
MoontalnsofOaha,  In  Tarlous  parts.   Kauai.    Hawaii. 

7.  P.  ROTUNDiFOLiA  Oray.  {Enum,  No.  72.)  Glabrous.  Leaves 
orbicular  or  nearly  so,  about  2i'-3'  in  diameter,  sessile,  coriaceous, 
rather  shining,  very  veiny  and  reticulated,  especially  beneath.  Flowers 
several  in  a  short-peduncled  cyme.  Calyx  lobes  ovate,  more  than 
one-half  shorter  than  the  petals  which  are  3"  long.  Style  twice  as  long 
as  the  puberulent  ovary.  Capsule  1'  in  diameter,  deeply  4-lobed ;  the 
cocci  oval.    Endocarp  minutely  puberulent  within. 

Koaotalns  behind  Honolnln,  Oaliu. 

8.  P.  Sandwicensis  Gray.  (^Snum.  No.  78.)  Glabrous  at  matu- 
rity or  nearly  so,  but  the  new  branchlets,  inflorescence,  Ac,  tomen- 
tose  with  a  hirsute  pubescence.  Leaves  oval  or  oblong,  2^'  -  4i'  long, 
li'-2i'  wide,  very  coriaceous,  glabrous,  or  sometimes  puberulent 
beneath,  especially  on  the  very  thick  midrib,  very  veiny  and  reticula- 
ted. Petioles  stout,  7"  - 1 5"  long.  Cymes  short  peduncled,  3  -  several 
flowered.  Pedicels  short,  annulate  by  the  broad  scars  of  the  ovate- 
subulate  bracts.  Flowers  li"  long.  Calyx-lobes  round  ovate,  half  the 
length  of  the  petals.  Style  usually  longer  than  the  tomentose,  deeply 
4-lobed  ovary;  stigma  4-lobed.  Capsule  flnely  tomentose,  Ih'  or 
more  in  diameter,  deeply  4-lobed ;  cocci  oval.  The  papery  endocarp 
flnely  pubescent  within. 

Mountains  beliind  Honolulu,  Oaliu.   West  Maul,  on  the  .mountains. 

9.  P.  VOLCANICA  Gray.  (Enum.  No.  74.)  A  tree  sometimes  40 
feet  high,  the  trunk  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Young  branches, 
&c.,  tomentose  with  a  hirsute  pubescence,  which  disappears  with  age. 
Leaves  oval,  4' -6'  long,  2'-3i'  wide,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  coriaceous, 
glabrous  above,  below  sparsely  hirsute.  Petioles  stout,  li '-  2'  long. 
Peduncles  axillary,  i'-li'  long,  bearing  a  loosely  few-flowered,  pan- 
iculate cyme.  Pedicels  stout,  1"- 2"  long.  Calyx-lobes  ovate,  canes- 
cently  pubescent  as  are  the  petals,  though  more  sparingly  so,  and  one 
half  the  length  of  the  latter,  which  are  3"  long  and  ovate-lanceolate. 
Ovary  tomentose,  as  long  as  the  style ;  stigma  4-lobed.  Capsule  large, 
li'  in  diameter  or  even  more,  one  or  more  of  the  cocci  often  abortive. 
The  cocci  glabrous,  more  or  less  laterally  flattened,  acute  or  caiinate 
at  the  sutures.    Endocarp  glabrous  within. 

Forests  of  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii.    Kaala  Mountains,  Oahu. 
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2.  MELICOPE  FOFBt. 

The  same  In  all  points  as  Pelea,  excepting  the  activation  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  imbricate ;  and  the  leaves  in  some  Australasian  spe- 
cies are  1  -  3-foliolate :  they  are  simple  in  the  Hawaiian  species.  (Vide 
H.  Mann,  in  Proceed.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  X.  p.  316.) 

1.  M.  ciNEREA  Gray,  {Enum,  No,  75.)  A  small  tree  20°  more 
or  less  in  height,  as  are  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  with  the  general 
habit  of  Pelea.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  the  rounded  base  retuse, 
coriaceous,  pale,  puberulent,  as  also  the  young  branches,  petioles,  &c., 
with  a  fine  tomentum,  which  is  persistent  beneath ;  pinnately  veined, 
slightly  reticulated,  4' -5'  long,  l'-2'  broad.  Petiole  9" -10"  long, 
narrowly  margined.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  short,  canescent, 
several-flowered.  Calyx-lobes  silky,  half  as  long  as  the  silky  petals, 
which  are  3"  long.  Ovary  puberulent ;  style  short ;  stigmas  4,  capi- 
tate.   Capsule  4-lobed,  V  or  more  in  diameter. 

KaaU  Moantolns,  Oaba. 

2.  M.  BARBiGBRA  Gray.  (Enum,  No.  76.)  The  younger  branches, 
petioles,  leaves,  &c.,  minutely  puberulent.  Leaves  oblong  and  obtuse 
at  both  ends,  green,  shining,  and  glabrous  above,  beneath  densely  vil- 
lous-bearded  with  very  long  hairs  along  the  midrib,  and  scattered  and 
more  deciduous  ones  over  the  lower  surface ;  thin-coriaceous,  curved, 
and  the  upper  surface  convex,  the  lower  concave.  Petioles  an  inch  or 
more  long,  margined.  Peduncle  shorter  than  the  petioles,  1- few- 
flowered.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  puberulent,  a  little  shorter 
than  the  puberulent  ovate-lanceolate  petals,  and  8"  long.  Capsule  en- 
tirely divided  into  4  lenticular-ovoid  follicles,  which  are  divaricate, 
sessile,  and  h'  or  more  long. 

MonnUiiiB  above  Waimea,  KaoaL,  about  8,000  feet,  near  *'  Halemana.** 

8.  M.  8PATHULATA  Gray.  (Enum.  No.  77.)  Glabrous.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  elongated,  spatulate-oblong,  or  oblanceolate,  obtnse,  ta- 
pering to  an  acute  base,  8'  -  6'  long,  1'  -  2'  wide,  pale  and  dull,  incon- 
spicuously feather-veined.  Petiole  6" -8"  long,  slightly  margined. 
Peduncle  short,  bibracteolate ;  the  1 -flowered  pedicels  8"  -  4"  long, 
blbracteolate.  Calyx  8"  long.  Petals  orbicular?  glabrous  (in  the  still 
closed  bud).  Ovary  glabrous.  —  The  species  only  known  by  a  single 
immature  specimen. 
^  Monntalns  of  KanaL** 

4.  M.  ELLiPTiCA  Gray.  (Enum.  No.  78.)  Glabrous.  Leaves  ellip- 
tical, obtuse  at  both  ends,  thin-coriaceous,  the  margins  revolute,  2'- 
84'  long,  14'  -2'  wide,  not  strongly  reticulated.  Petioles  4"- 10"  long, 
slightly  margined.    Peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  petioles,  loosely 
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cymosely  few-flowered.  Calyx  tomentulose,  sepals  broadly  ovate, 
acate,  1"  long,  i  as  long  as  the  oTate  tomentulose  petals.  Follicles 
ovoid,  clDereoDS-tomentose,  5"  long,  tnrgid,  coriaceous,  2-valved, 
Seeds  1  or  2. 

KaaU  MonntalnB,  In  Walanae,  Oaba.   Woods  above  Makawao,  East  Maul. 

8.  PLATYDESMA  H.Mann. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  4,  distinct,  persistent,  strongly 
Imbricated,  rotund,  the  larger  exterior  ones  including  the  others  in 
the  bud.  Petals  4,  in  sestivatlon  broadly  convolute-imbricate  or  con- 
volute, large  and  obovate,  with  recurved  apexes.  Disk  plane,  slightly 
4-lobed.  Stamens  8,  inserted  on  the  disk,  monadelphous  below  the 
middle ;  filaments  naked,  ovate-lanceolate,  thick :  anthers  sagittate, 
adnate  to  the  interior  face  of  the  filaments.  Ovary  4-parted ;  style 
central ;  stigma  4-lobed.  Ovules  5  in  each  cell,  amphitropous.  Cocci 
erect,  entirely  distinct,  or  only  united  by  the  central  style,  cartilagi- 
nous, by  abortion  usually  2-8eeded.  —  A  small  tree,  with  a  heavy  odor 
when  bruised.  I^eaves  opposite,  simple,  lanceolate  or  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  petioled.  Cymes  axillary,  few-flowered: 
pedicels  bibracteolate.    Flowers  large,  white. 

C«enii8  of  one  species,  pecaliar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

1.  P.  CAMPAXULATA  J3^  iWann.  (Enum,  Xo,  79.)  Leaves  3' -14' 
long,  l'-6'  wide,  coriaceous,  pinnately-veined,  not  strongly  reticu- 
lated. Peduncles  and  petioles  4' -2' long.  Sepals  4"  - 5"  long.  Petals 
8"  -  9"  long.  Capsule  4'  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  the  persistent  cup- 
shaped  calyx. 

Mountains  behind  Honolulu^  at  middle  heights. 

4.  ZANTHOXYIiUM  Colden. 

Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  3-6  cleft,  imbricated,  rarely  obsolete. 
Petals  2-5,  rarely  none,  imbricated  or  valvate.  Male  flowers:  Disk 
inconspicuous.  Stamens  3-5,  hypogynous.  Ovary  more  or  less  rudi- 
mentary. Female  flowers :  Stamens  none,  or  mere  scales.  Disk  very 
short.  Carpels  1-5,  oblique,  1-celled;  styles  somewhat  eccentrical, 
short  or  elongated,  tree  or  connate  above :  stigmas  capitate.  Ovules  2 
in  each  cell.  Cocci  1-5,  dry  or  drupaceous,  obovold,  usually  2-valved, 
1-seeded,  the  endocarp  separating  or  adnate.  Seeds  much  as  in  Pelea, 
black  and  shining.  Embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen,  straight  or 
curved ;  cotyledons  plane  and  foliaceous ;  radicle  very  short.  —  Trees 
or  shrubs,  unarmed  or  armed  with  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, usually  impari-pinnate,  rarely  1  -  3-foliolate.  Cyme  usually  pani- 
culate, axillary  or  terminal,  sometimes  crowded. 

A  eonslderablegenai,  ibroaghont  the  troi>ioal  and  hot  regions  of  the  globe. 
COMMUNICATIONS  ESSEX  INST.,  VOL.  V.  23  OCT.,    1867. 
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1.  Z.  KA.VAIENSR  Gray.  (^Enutn.  Ko,  80.)  A  small,  glabroos,  and 
unarmed  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  8  -  5-follolate ;  leaflets  membranaceoofr 
when  yoQDg,  becoming  coriaceous,  ovate,  acute,  11'  long,  1'  wide,  the 
lateral  ones  often  somewhat  unequal.  Panicles  solitary  or  fascicled  in 
the  axils,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  loosely  f<ew-flowered.  Calyx  four- 
lobed ;  the  lobes  ovate-subulate,  i"  long.  Petals  in  the  sterile  flowers 
2"  long.  Stamens  four,  1''  long.  In  the  female  flowers  the  petals  are 
linear-ligulate,  about  3"  long,  and  imbricated  in  lestivatlon ;  the  sta- 
mens are  reduced  to  4  glands.  Ovary  one-celled,  stlpitate ;  stigma 
globular.  Fruit  raised  on  stipes  2"  long ;  the  follicles  short  and  tur- 
gid, 4'' -5"  long,  somewhat  wrinkled  and  punctate,  two-valved  firom 
the  apex,  glabrous.  Seed  solitary,  fllliug  the  cell,  oval,  black,  and 
shining. 

Kaaai,  on  the  mountains  above  Waimea.  Uawali. 

2.  Z.  MAViENSE  H,  Mann,  {Enum,  No,  81.)  Apparently  an  un- 
armed tree;  the  young  branches,  petioles,  &c.,  cinereous  with  a  fine 
velutlnous  pubescence.  Leaves  3-foliolate,  about  2'  long,  by  ll'  wide, 
the  lateral  ones  very  unequal,  ovate,  obtusish,  truncate  at  the  base, 
puberulent  above,  quite  tomentose  beneath.  Petioles  15"  -  20"  long. 
Panicle  several-flowered.  Flowers  unknown.  Carpels  solitary,  ses- 
sile, 4"  -  5"  long,  lunulate-ovoid,  becoming  2-valved,  dotted  externally. 
Seed  solitary,  filling  the  cell. 


8.  Z.  (Blackburnia)  dipetalum  H,  Mann,  {Enum.  Ko,  82.)  A 
small  tree,  entirely  glabrous.  Leaves  alternate,  3-7-follolate,  petioled. 
Leaflets  2' -3'  long,  7" -20"  wide,  oblong  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse, 
coriaceous,  pinnately  veined,  equal  at  the  ba&e,  and  with  one  or  two 
small  (3" -9"  long)  foliar  bodies  arising  from  just  below  the  lower 
leaflets,  which  were  it  not  for  their  anomalous  position  might  be 
likened  to  large  stipules  (are  these,  however,  normal?).  Panicles 
axillary  or  terminal,  cymosely  many-flowered,  with  a  very  thick  and 
nodose  peduncle  and  axis.  Calyx  small,  less  than  1"  long,  four-lobed. 
Petals  2,  oval,  valvate,  and  remarkably  thick,  In  the  bud  3" -4"  long, 
probably  caducous.  Stamens  four ;  filaments  short,  subulate ;  anthers 
oblong.  Only  buds  of  sterile  flowers  seen,  therefore  fhiit,  &c.,  un- 
known. 


To  the  tropical  Order  BiSLlACE^  (wliioh  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate.  u«naliy 
compound  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules:  a  calyx  of  8-5  sepals,  the  same  number  of  petals, 
and  twice  as  many  monadelphous  stamens,  inserted  with  the  petals  on  the  outside  of  an 
hypog>'nous  disk:  a  several-celled  ovary,  with  one  or  two  ovules  In  each  cell,  and  the 
styles  and  stigmas  united  into  one:  the  tnlt  a  drupe,  berry,  or  capsule,  with  one-seeded 
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cells,  mnd  the  wingless  seeds  without  albumen),  belongs  the  Pride  of  India  tree  (Mella 
Axederaeh)  much  planted  tor  ornament  and  use. 


Order  XIX-    ILICINE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  dotless,  coriaceoas  leaves,  and  small 
axlllaiy  polygamous  flowers.  Calyx  of  4- 6  sepals.  Petals  4-9,  with 
as  many  or  twice  as  m'auy  stamens  inserted  on  their  bases,  which  are 
somewhat  united  in  a  ring.  Ovary  2  -  6-celled ;  the  cells  with  a  single 
suspended  ovule.  Fruit  drupaceous,  with  as  many  hard  one-seeded 
pyrense  (nutlets)  as  cells  to  the  ovary,  or  fewer  by  abortion.  Embryo 
minute,  in  hard  albumen. 

1.  BTBOKIA  Endi. 

Calyx  small,  8  -  4-lobed.  Corolla  6  -  9-parted.  Stamens  of  the  same 
number  or  twice  as  many ;  fllaments  subulate ;  anthers  oblong.  Ovary 
globose,  10  -  18-celled ;  stigma  sessile  and  discoid.  —  Leaves  glabrous 
and  shining.    Cyme  trichotomous. 

A  genus  of  three  species,  one  each  from  Australia,  Tahiti,  and  the  Hawidlan  Islands. 

1.  B.  SANDWiCENSis  EndL  {Enunu  JVb.  83.)  A  much  branched 
small  tree  or  large  shrub,  15^  -  25^  high.  Leaves  oval  or  elliptical, 
obtuse,  tapering  slightly  towards  the  base,  24'  -  4'  long,  about  2'  wide, 
reticulate-veiny,  entire  or  occasionally  serrulate.  Petioles  6" -15" 
long.  Flowers  in  (often  many -flowered)  cymes.  Peduncle  1'-  2'  long. 
Pedicels  2" -4"  long.  Calyx  persistent,  4-lobed,  about  I"  long;  the 
lobes  broad,  crenulately  toothed  in  fertile  flowers.  Corolla  rotate- 
spreading,  the  lobes  rounded,  14'' -2"  long,  white.  Stamens  short. 
Ovary  sessile,  in  the  sterile  flowers  small  and  imperfect.  Stigma 
radiate  with  12  - 18  lines.    Drupe  black,  3"  -  4"  in  diameter. 

In  moantain  woods,  at  medium  elevations,  common. 


Order  XX.     CELASTRACE^. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  simple  leaves.  Calyx  of  4  -  5  sepals,  imbri- 
cated in  sestlvation.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals.  Inserted  under  the 
flat  expanded  disk  which  closely  surrounds  the  ovary,  and  mostly  im- 
bricated in  ffistivation.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  pet%ils,  and  alternate 
with  them,  inserted  on  the  margin  or  upper  surfoce  of  the  disk.  Ovary 
free  flrom  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry,  with  one  or  few  seeds 
In  each  cell.  Seeds  usually  arilled,  albuminous,  with  a  large  and 
straight  embryo. 
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1.  FEBBOTTETIA  HBK. 

Flowers  polygamo-dloecious.  Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  6,  triaogolar- 
ovatc,  short)  valvate  or  with  the  margins  Imbricated.  Stamens  in  the 
sterile  flowers  longer  than  the  petals.  Ovary  free,  2-celled;  style 
short  or  elongated ;  stigma  bifld.  Ovules  2  in  each  cell,  erect.  Berry 
small,  depressed-globular,  2-celled,  2-4-seeded.  Seeds  exarillate, 
obovoid,  the  testa  horny  and  many-ribbed.  Embryo  very  small,  in  the 
base  of  fleshy  albumen. — Unarmed  shrubs,  or  small  trees.  Leaves 
alternate,  petiolate,  glandular-serrate.  Stipules  deciduous.  The  thyrs- 
old  panicles  axillary. 

A.  gcuus  of  four  species,  from  New  Grenadfi,  Mexieo,  and  the  Hairaliau  Islauds. 

1.  P.  SANDWiCEXSis  Gray,  {Enum.  No,  84.)  A  small  tree  20** 
high,  more  or  less ;  the  younger  branchlets  and  lower  surface  of  the 
unfolding  leaves  more  or  less  pubescent ;  otherwise  nearly  glabrous. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  abruptly  acuminate,  pale  beneath,  2i'-3i'long, 
on  petioles  i'-l'long.  Flowers  (l4"  in  diam.)  greenish,  pedicellate, 
very  numerous,  in  panicles  mostly  shorter  than  the  leaves,  on  a  puber- 
ulent  peduncle.  Calyx-lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  puberu- 
lent.  Petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx,  their  thin  margins  ciliate. 
Stamens  5.    Ovary  in  the  male  flowers  abortive. 

Mountains  behind  Honolulu,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  a»uaUj.  West  Maul,  Hawaii, 
and  Kauai:  not  uncommon. 

Okdeb  XXI.     RHAMNACE.E. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  usually  alternate  simple  leaves,  and  small 
flowers.  Calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals,  united  at  the  base,  valvate  in 
sestivation.  Petals  four  or  Ave,  cucullate  or  convolute,  inserted  on 
the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  inserted  with 
and  opposite  them.  Ovary  sometimes  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  and  more  or  less  immersed  in  a  fleshy  disk,  with  a  single  erect 
ovule  in  each  cell.  Seeds  sometimes  arilled.  Embryo  straight,  large, 
in  sparing  albumen.  —  Jujube  paste  is  prepared  from  the  berries  of 
Ziztjphus  Jujiiba  and  Z,  vulgaris  of  Asia.  Z.  Lotus  is  the  Lote-bush 
which  gave  name  to  the  ancient  Lotophagi. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Base  of  calyx-lobes  surrounding  the  ttnlt 
as  a  ring  (1.  e.,  the  ovary  only  partly  Ini^lor),  not  winged 
or  ribbed. 
Drupe  with  a  hard  cartllaginoas  exocarp.   Leares  mostly  or  en- 
tirely smooth, 1.  COLUBRIKA. 

Drupe  with  a  dry,  mealy,  or  corky  exocarp.   Leaves  and  cymes 

more  orlcss  rusty  downy, 3.  Alpuitonia. 

Flowers  polygamous.   Fruit  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx  (1.  e., 

ovary  entirely  hiftrlor),  winged  or  ribbed, 8.  GOCAinA. 
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1.  COLUBBINA  L.  C.  Bich.    [Kukulni.] 
Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Calyx  6-parted,  tube  hemispherical,  lobes 

triaDgular-ovate,  spreading.  Petals  5,  inserted  on  the  margin  of  the 
disk,  unguiculate,  hooded.  Stamens  5,  included  in  the  petals.  Disk 
thick,  filling  the  calyx-tube,  annular,  6  -  10-lobed.  Ovary  immersed  in 
the  disk,  3-celled,  terminated  by  a  3-parted  style;  stigmas  obtuse, 
papulose.  Drupe  obscurely  8-lobed,  ringed  below  the  middle  by  the 
calyx-tube,  8-celled,  loculicidally  dehiscing  or  2-valved.  Seeds  3- 
sided.  Albumen  thin.  Cotyledons  orbicular.  —  Erect  or  spreading 
shrubs.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  usually  3-nerved  from  the  base. 
Flowers  axillary,  cymose  or  fascicled. 

Genua  of  about  10  species,  mostly  ft-om  tropical  and  warm  North  America,  one  widely 
spread  thronghout  the  old  world. 

1.  C.  AsiATiCA  Brongn,  (^Ennm.  Xo.  85.)  A  large  shrub,  quite 
glabrous,  with  long,  slender,  often  flexuose  branches.  Leaves  petio- 
late,  ovate  or  broadly  cordate,  acuminate,  2'  -  3'  long,  crenate-serrate, 
3-nerved  and  penninerved,  smooth  and  shining  but  scarcely  coriaceous. 
Cymes  shortly  pedunculate,  rarely  exceeding  the  petioles.  Flowers 
greenish,  about  2"  in  diameter.  Fruit  about  4"  in  diameter,  depressed 
at  the  top,  fhrrowed  opposite  the  dissepiments,  the  endocarp  sepa- 
rating more  or  less  perfectly  into  3  or  rarely  4  membranaceous  cocci. 

In  open  land,  as  In  the  vicinity  of  Ewa,  Ac.,  Oahu.  Also  Kauai,  and  probably  the  other 
Islands.   A  common  species  throughout  the  Paclflc  and  tropical  Asia. 

2.  C.  OPPOsrriFOLiA  Brongn,  (Enum.  No,  86.)  At  once  to  be 
distinguished  from  No.  1,  by  Its  opposite,  entire,  coriaceous,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves.  Plant  smooth  throughout,  with  more  rigid  branches 
than  CAsiatica,  Leaves  24' -6' long,  l'-3'  wide.  Fruit  harder  and 
larger. 

Hawaiian  Islands  (collected  by  Remy),  no  localities  specified. 

2.  ALPHITOKIA  BeisBek.    [Kauwila.] 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  5-lobed,  spreading,  with  a  strong 
salient  crest  on  the  Inside  of  the  lobes.  Petals  Involute.  Stamens  5, 
Included  In  the  petals.  Disk  thick,  filling  the  calyx-tube.  Ovary  Im- 
mersed In  the  disk,  2-  or  rarely  3-celled,  tapering  Into  a  shortly-lobed 
style.  Drupe  globular  or  broadly  ovoid,  the  eplcarp  of  a  dry,  mealy,  or 
somewhat  corky  substance ;  endocarp  of  2  or  3  hard  coriaceous  nuts 
or  cocci,  opening  Inwards  by  a  longitudinal  slit.  Seeds  with  a  shining 
hard  testa,  completely  enclosed  In  a  membranous  brown  shining  aril- 
las,  open  at  the  top,  but  with  the  edges  folded  over.  Albumen  cartila- 
ginous or  homy ;    cotyledons  flat.  —  Tree.    Leaves  alternate,  penni- 
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nerved.    Cymes  dlchotomoiis,  many-flowered.    Seeds  often  persisting 
on  the  torus  after  the  pericarp  has  fallen  off. 

Genus  probably  limited  to  one  rery  Tarlable  species,  ranging  from  Aostralla  throofli- 
oat  most  of  the  Paolflo. 

1.  A.  BX0EL6A  JReiMsek.  (J^ntim.  Xo.  87.)  A  tall  hard-wooded 
tlmber-treei  the  yoong  branches,  petioles,  and  inflorescence  hoary  or 
rosty  with  a  close  tomentnm,  sometimes  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves 
petiolate,  varying  fh>m  broadly  ovate  or  almost  orbicular  and  veiy 
obtuse,  to  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  and  acute  or  acuminate,  usually 
8' -6'  long,  entire,  coriaceous,  glabrous  or  slightly  hoary  above,  white 
or  rusty-colored  beneath  with  a  close  tomentum,  the  parallel  pinnate 
veins  very  prominent.  Flowers  2"  -  8"  in  diameter,  in  little  umbel- 
like cymes,  arranged  In  dichotomous  cymes  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  a 
terminal  corymbose  panicle.  Calyx  tomentose,  often^very  much  so, 
and  rusty.  Disk  broad  and  nearly  flat.  Fruit  8"- 4"  in  diameter,  or 
sometimes  larger. 

Mountains  above  Walmea,  Kauai,  where  It  attains  a  slxe  of  nearly  100  ft.  higli  and  2  ft. 
In  diameter  at  base.  Maul,  Lanal,  andj>robably  Hawaii  also.  Perhaps  on  Waialna  Moan- 
tains,  Oabu.  ▲  large  and  valuable  timber-tree  of  which  the  natives  manuflicture  their 
kapa  mallets,  their  spears,  Ac   Ranges  through  the  Paolflo  Into  Australia. 

8.  GK)ITANIA  Jaoq. 

Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx-tube  short,  cohering  with  the  ovary, 
5-lobed.  Petals  5,  inserted  on  the  margin  of  the  disk,  hooded.  Sta- 
mens 5,  included  in  the  petals.  Disk  glabrous  or  pilose,  fllling  the 
calyx  tube,  5-angled  or  produced  into  5  horns.  Ovary  immersed,  3- 
celled.  Style  8-parted:  stigmas  minute.  Fruit  coriaceous,  inferior, 
being  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx,  8-winged:  cocci  somewhat 
woody,  indehiscent,  and  separating  from  the  axis.  Seeds  plano-con- 
vex, obovate,  testa  homy  and  shining ;  albumen  scanty.  Cotyledons 
round.  — Shrubs,  often  climbing  and  tendril  bearing,  glabrous  or  to- 
mentose. Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  entire  or  dentate,  penninerved 
or  8-nerved.  Stipules  oblong,  deciduous.  Flowers  small,  in  terminal 
or  axillary  spikes  or  racemes ;  the  rachis  often  transformed  into  a  ten- 
dril. 

A  genus  of  40  speoies,  mostly  In  Central  Amerloa  and  West  Indies,  a  few  Afiiean  and 
Asiatic,  and  a  A9w  In  the  Paolflo,  none  In  Australia. 

i.  G.  vmFOLiA  €hray,  {Enum.  No.  88.)  A  shrubby  glabrous 
plant,  climbing  by  tendrils.  Leaves  membranaceous,  about  2'  long  by 
nearly  as  wide,  glabrous,  or  with  a  soft  pubescence  beneath,  crenate- 
toothed.  Flower-spikes  short  or  about  equalling  the  leaves  in  length, 
dense,  especially  towards   the  upper  part  which  bears  the  sterile 
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flowers.    Frait  when  ripe  moderately  3- winged  or  angled,  about  5"  in 
diameter. 

DiT  hiUs,  dlstriet  of  WaUnas  Oahu. 

2.  G.  ORBICULARIS  Walp,  (Euum,  No.  89.)  An  upright  or  de- 
cumbent shrub  at  once  distinguished  ft*om  No.  1,  by  having  no  ten- 
drils, by  the  rather  thickish  oral  or  orbicular,  obtuse  or  even  retuse, 
short  petioled  leaves  which  are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  and  by  the 
younger  branchen,  leaves,  &c.,  being  silky  pubescent.  The  small  axil- 
lary cymes  scarcely  longer  than  the  petiole.  Fruit  much  as  in  the  last 
but  scarcely  as  large.  A  Var,  has  the  petioles  longer  than  the  leaves 
and  the  peduncles  of  the  cymes  equalling  them,  and  broader  wings  to 
the  ftnit. 

Smndy  isthmua  of  Maul.    LaiuU.    The  Var,  from  Hawaii. 

Order  XXU.     SAPINDACE.E. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  climbers  with  tendrils  (rarely  herbs),  with  sim- 
ple or  compound  leaves ;  the  sepals  and  petals  imbricated  in  aestiva- 
tion. Stamens  6  - 10,  inserted  on  a  fleshy  perlgynous  or  hypogj'nous 
disk.  Ovary  2-6-celled,  and  lobed,  with  one  or  two  ovules  in  each 
cell ;  the  embryo  curved  or  convolute  and  without  albumen. 

1.  DODON2ESA  Linn.  [Alii.] 
Flowers  polygamous  or  unisexual,  often  dioecious.  Sepals  5  or 
fewer,  valvate  In  the  bud.  Petals  none.  Disk  small.  Stamens  usu- 
ally 8,  sometimes  fewer,  rarely  10 ;  filaments  very  short.  Ovary  3  -  4-, 
rarely  5- 6-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell :  style  short,  or  in  some 
flowers  very  long,  lobed  at  the  end.  Capsule  membranaceous  or  coria- 
ceous, opening  septicidally  in  as  many  valves  as  cells,  each  valve  with 
the  dorsal  angle  often  produced  into  a  vertical  wing,  and  in  falling  off 
leaving  the  dissepiment  attached  to  the  persistent  axis,  or  rarely  the 
dissepiments  splitting  and  remaining  attached  to  the  valves,  thus 
closing  the  carpels  and  leaving  only  the  central  filiform  axis  persis- 
tent. Seeds  I  -  2,  with  a  thickened  stalk,  but  not  arlllate ;  testa  crus- 
taceous;  embryo  spirally  curled.  —  Shrubs,  often  arborescent:  the 
young  shoots  usually  viscid.  Leaves  simple,  or  pinnate  with  small 
leaflets,  with  or  without  a  terminal  odd  one.  Flowers  small,  axillary 
or  terminal,  solitary,  clustered,  or  in  short  racemes  or  panicles. 

Witb  tiie  exception  of  the  Hawaiian  species,  the  first  of  which  is  widely  dispersed  over 
almost  all  hot  countries,  one  ffom  South  Aflrica,  and  one  or  two  from  Mexico,  the  species 
of  ttie  genos  to  the  namber  of  about  40  arc  all  endemic  in  Australia. 

1.  D.  VISC08A  Linn,  {Enum,  Xo.  90.)  A  shrub  2° -25®  high, 
glabrous,  and  more  or  less  viscid,  the  young  branches  frequently  com- 
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pressed  or  somewhat  triangolar.  Leaves  simple,  varying  from  broadly 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  and  3' -4'  long,  to  narrow- 
lanceolate,  or  oblong-cuneate  and  very  obtnse,  or  almost  linear- 
cnneate,  always  narrowed  into  a  more  or  less  distinct  petiole,  entire 
or  obscurely  sinuate,  or  rarely  almost  3-toothed  at  the  end,  the  pinnate 
veins  usually  rather  numerous  and  very  divei^ent,  sometimes  scarcely 
conspicuous.  Sepals  ovate,  usually  as  long  as,  or  rather  longer  than, 
the  oblong  obtuse  anthers.  Style  rarely  elongated.  Capsule  very 
variable  in  size,  the  wings  continued  from  the  base  to  the  style,  or 
nearly  so.  Seeds  rather  large,  dark-colored,  opaque  or  scarcely  shin- 
ing. Var.  spathulata:  usually  a  smaU  and  low  bush,  often  very 
viscid.  Leaves  shorter,  obovate-oblong,  oblong-cuneate,  spatulate, 
oblanceolate  or  broadly  linear-cuneate,  often  obtuse  or  truncate. 

Not  UDComiuon  In  open  land  on  tlic  sides  of  mountalDS.  Also  Waialua  Valley.  West 
Maui.    The  variety  in  the  high  regions  of  Hawaii  and  East  Maai. 

2.  D.  ERiocARPA  Smith.  (Enum,  Xo.  91.)  Agreeing  with  No.  1 
in  most  points,  but  with  the  leaves  generally  duller,  and  the  young 
branches,  petioles,  the  capsules  and  margins  and  midribs  of  the  leaves 
puberulent  with  short  scattered  hairs.  Perhaps  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  D.  viscosa. 

In  much  the  same  places  as  the  last  species,  usually  In  dry  situations. 

2.    CABDIOSPEBMUM  Linn.     [Foniu.] 

Flowers  polygamous,  Sepals  4,  broadly  imbricate,  the  two  outer 
ones  small.  Petals  4,  2  larger  with  a  large  scale,  2  smaller  with  a 
crested  scale.  Disk  one-sided,  almost  reduced  to  2  prominent  glands 
opposite  the  lower  petals.  Stamens  8,  oblique.  Ovary  eccentrical,  3- 
celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  very  short,  with  3  stigmatlc 
lobes.  Capsule  inflated,  membranous,  more  or  less  3-comered,  3- 
celled,  opening  loculicidally.  Seeds  globose,  with  a  thick  stalk  and 
small  arillus ;  testa  crustaceous ;  cotyledons  large,  transversely  folded. 
—  Herbs  or  undershrubs,  mostly  climbing.  Leaves  dissected.  Flowers 
few,  small,  on  long  axillary  peduncles,  which  usually  bear  a  tendril 
under  the  panicle. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  American,  of  which  2  species  are  also  spread  over  the  old 
world  within  the  tropics,  and  a  third  is  perhi^M  confined  to  the  old  world.  The  Hawaiian 
species  is  one  of  those  most  widely  difTused. 

1.  C.  Halicacabum  Linn.  (Enum.  No.  92.)  A  stra^ling,  or 
somewhat  climbing  annual  or  perhaps  perennial,  attaining  several  feet 
in  length,  glabrous,  or  slightly  pubescent.  Leaf-segments  usually 
twice  temate,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed,  the 
upper  leaves  smaller,  narrower,  and  less  divided.  Peduncles  2' -3' 
long,  bearing  a  double  or  treble  short  recurved  tendril,  under  the  small 
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panicle,  which  is  often  reduced  to  an  nmbel  of  few  small  white  flow- 
ers.   Capsule  flat  on  the  top,  nsnally  pubescent. 

'  Scattered  more  or  less  abandantly  in  various  parts,  trailing  over  shruba,  or  soram- 
bUng  amon^  the  herbage.  A  oommon  weed  in  most  tropical  regions.  The  Hawaiian  form 
belongs  to  the  Tarlety  with  flraits  scarcely  3-4'  in  diameter,  often  considered  as  a  distinct 
species  (C7.  microearpum  HBK.>.  It  is  as  Oeqaent  and  widely  spread  as  the  form  with 
fttiits  more  than  1'  in  diameter. 


Obdeb  XXTTT.    ANACARDIACE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  resinous  or  milky,  often  acrid  juice,  which 
tarns  blackish  in  drying ;  the  leaves  alternate,  without  stipules,  and 
not  dotted.  Flowers  small,  often  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Calyx  of 
3-5  sepals,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx,  or  on  an  hypogyuous 
disk.  Ovary  one-celled,  but  with  three  styles  or  stigmas ;  ovule  soli- 
tary. Fruit  a  drupe.  Seed  without  albumen.  Embryo  curved  or 
bent.  —  Many  species  contain  a  caustic  poison  juice,  but  ours  is  innoc- 
uous. To  this  order  belong  the  Mango  (^Mangifera  Indica),  the  Pis- 
tachio-nut {Pistacia  vera)^  and  the  Vi  (Spondias  dulcis)  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Islands  -,  also  other  edible  and  useful  Aruits. 

1.  BHXJS  Iiinn. 

Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  6.    Ovary  1-ceUed,  with  8  short  styles 

or  stigmas.    Ovule  1,  suspended  ftom  an  erect   flllform   funiculus. 

Dmpe  small,  oblique,  often  nearly  dry.    Radicle  short,  curved  against 

the  edge  of  the  flat  cotyledons.  —  Trees  or  shrubs.    Leaves  pinnate,  or 

sometimes  simple. 

A  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  and  tropical  parte  of  the  globe, 
a  large  proportion  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1.  R.  8EMIALATUM  Murray,  (Enum.  No.  98.)  A  shrub  or  tree,  4°- 
40°  high,  the  stout  branches  warty,  smooth,  or,  when  developing 
velvety-tomentose,  as  are  the  petioles,  inflorescence,  &c.  Leaves  pin- 
nately  6  -  18-foliolate,  or  the  upper  ones  sometimes  trifoliolate.  Leaf- 
lets oval  or  oblong,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  2'- 6'  long,  1'- 4' wide, 
serrate,  almost  sessile,  downy  beneath,  glabrous  above.  Panicle 
terminal,  very  large  and  compound,  6'- 12' long  (sometimes  smaller 
ones  in  the  upper  axils).  Flowers  small,  li''  in  diameter,  yellowish. 
calyx  nearly  glabrous,  deeply  6-cleft;  the  lobes  oblong-ovate,  min- 
utely ciliate,  not  half  the  length  of  the  oval  and  minutely  ciliolate 
petals.  Stamens  rather  shorter  than  the  petals.  Fruit  2"  in  diam., 
glabrate.  —  iJ.  Sandvncerms  Gray. 

Moontalns  of  Oahu ;  West  Maul ;  near  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
COMMUNICATIONS  ESSEX  INST.,  VOL.  V.  24  DEC,   1867. 
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Order  XXIV.    LEGUMINOSE^. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate  and  usually  compound 
)eaTes,  with  stipules.  Calyx  of  (i  or)  6  sepals,  more  or  less  united, 
the  odd  sepal  Inferior.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  either  papilionaceous  or 
regular.  Stamens  perigynous  or  hypogynous.  Ovary  single  and  sim- 
ple. Fruit  a  legume,  which  takes  various  forms.  Seed  nearly  or 
usually  quite  destitute  of  albumen.  — An  immense  order,  yielding  many 
products  of  great  value  to  man ;  and  botanically  divided  into  three 
suborders :  — 

FAPILI0NACE2B,  whicb  Is  characterized  by  the  papilionaceous  co- 
Tolla,  —  the  vexiUum  or  superior  petal  always  external  in  aestivation, 
—  ten  diadelphous,  roonodelphous,  or  rarely  distinct  perigynous  sta* 
mens,  and  the  radicle  bent  on  the  large  cotyledons.  Leaves  (rarely 
simple)  only  once  pinnately  compound — Familiarly  represented  by 
the  Fea  {Lathyrus  Pisum),  and  Bean  {Fhcueolus  lunatus}. 

CfiSALPiNSiB,  in  which  the  corolla  is  less  distinctly  papilioDaceous, 
find  the  vexiUum  is  covered  by  the  lateral  petals  in  aestivation ;  the'sta- 
mens  are  distinot,  and  the  embryo  straight.  The  leaves  are  often  bi- 
pinnate. — To  this  suborder  belongs  the  Tamarind  {TamariHdua  /ndi- 
ctw),  which  represents  it  well. 

Mimosa  (represented  with  us  only  by  the  Sensitive  Flant  and  the 
Ac{icia)  has  a  perfectly  regular  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  mostly 
valvate  in  eestivation  and  hypogynous,  as  well  as  the  stamens,  which 
are  sometimes  definite  but  often  very  numerous.  The  leaves  are  fre- 
quently bl  -  trlplnnate. 

SUBOBDXB  I.  Fapilionaoow.  —  Coro/lii  papiUonaeeow,  the  tipper  peM  {vexiOmm 
or  itandard),  outside  in  the  bud, 

Leares  simple  or  of  three  digitate  leaflets.  Stamens  monadelphons,    1.  Cmotalamia, 
Leaves  ofS  pinnately  arranged  leaflets,  L  e.  tlie  two  lateral  inserted 
below  the  terminal  one.   Stamens  diadelphous  (9  ft  1), 
rarely  monadelpbous. 
Tree,  with  wings  and  keel  oT  the  flower  very  small,  staadard  laive,  7.  SVYTHBorA. 
Twining  pr  sometimes  trailing  woody  Tinee,  with  large  flowers. 

Standard  and  keel  long  and  narrow,  wings  short,  S.  Stbokotlopok. 

standard  broad  and  shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  petals;  keel 

aonte % 9.  Muoux a. 

Standard  Tery  broad,  as  long  as  the  other  petals, 10,  DlOCLXA. 

Twining  or  sometimes  trailing  herbs;  pod  not  Jointed. 

Keel  spiraUy  twisted  or  coiled, IS.  Phasxolus. 

Keel  incurred,  often  pointed. 

Wings  nearly  fbee;  stigma  Uteral, IS.  TiOKA. 

Wings  adherent  to  the  keel;  stigma  terminal,    .   .    •   .  14.  Douchos. 
Wings  free;  stigma  terminal ;  calyx  Tery  unequal,    .    .  U.  Canataua. 
Erect  or  spreading  herbs,  or  woody  at  base. 
Pod  sometimes  Jointed. 

Pod  not  Jointed, 16.  Cajaxub. 

Pod  Jointed,  JoinU  easUy  separating, 5.  DxsMOMim. 
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L«aT«s  of  6  or  more  plmutoly  arrani^  leaitets. 
Stemena  monadelpboai  or  dladelpboas. 

Under  shmbe  or  herbs,  not  twining  or  ellmblng. 
F»d  not  espeolslly  elongated. 

Stamens  dladelpboas;  pod  nearly  terete,  or  tetra- 
gonal,       1  INDIOOFSRA. 

stamens  partially  monadelphoos;  pod  flattened,  .    .   8.  Tsphrosia. 

Pod  elongated  (fl'-lS' long),      .   .   .   « 4.  Sssbaiiia* 

HertM  climbing  by  tendrils  at  the  ends  of  the  leares,       ...   6.  ViciA. 
Stamens  all  firee  {Sophorem), 16.  Sofhoba. 

SUBOBOBR  n.     Cttsalpinieo.    Corolta  irregular  or  nearly  regular^  imlMeate  in 
the  bud,  the  upper  peiat  imide* 

Laarea  twloe  pinnate.   Pod  prtokly  or  not,    ...*.*....  17.  G^SALPXinA. 
Leares  onoe  pinnate, * •   .   .  IS.  Oabsia. 

SimoBDSB  ni.    MimiMMi*    CoreUm  regutmr,  PeMe  itmrnU,  valvate  in  the  bmd> 
Leasee  twice  pinnate. 

Stamens  flree  and  definite.   Pod  priokly, 19.  Mimosa. 

Stamens  flree  and  Indefinite.   Pod  smootb, 90.  Acacia. 

TBIBB  I.    GENISTBjE. 
Leaves  simple,  or  of  8  (rarely  b)  digitate  leaflets,  all  Inserted  at  the  end  of  the  petiole. 
Baeemea  terminal  or  leaf-opposed.   Stamens  all  united  In  a  tube. 

1.  CBOTALABIA  Idxm. 
Calyx  5-cleft.  Standard  broad.  Wings  flree,  transyersely  wrinkled 
aboTe  the  claw.  Keel  with  a  straight  or  carved  point  or  beak.  Sta* 
mens  all  united  in  a  sheath,  open  on  the  npper  side.  Anthers  alter- 
nately ovoid  and  oblong.  Style  suddenly  bent  in  above  the  ovary.  Pod 
inflated. — Herbs  or  shrubs.  Leaves  simple  and  subsessUe,  or  with 
S-5  digitate  leaflets  at  the  end  of  the  petiole.  Stipules  veiy  small* 
Pedicels  solitary  to  each  bract,  with  bractlets  close  under  or  even 
«pon  the  calyx.    Flowers  yellow,  or  rarely  bluish  or  purplish. 

A  large,  ehlefly  tropical  genus,  with  a  fbw  eztratropleal  species  In  North  America, 

Soatb  AIMca,  and  Australia. 

Iiearea  simple. 

Raceme  without  large  bracts.  Leaves  cTenly  tapering  at  both  ends,  1.  C»  Aesamiea, 
Raceme  with  large  ovate  acuminate  bracts.   Leaves  oblanceolate, 

blunt,  mucronulate,  , '    .   .    3.  C.tericea, 

Leares  trlfollolate, 8.  (7.  lonifiroitrata, 

1.  C.  AssAMiCA  Benth.  (Enum.  iVo.  96.)  An  erect  shrub,  6®  - 10® 
high,  with  herbaceous  branchl6ts.  Leaves  elongate-lanceolate,  taper- 
ing at  both  ends,  glabrous  above,  sericeous  below  with  soft,  some- 
what Ailvous  hairs,  as  also  the  branches  and  calyxes,  4'  -  6'  long,  1'  or 
more  wide,  very  short  petioled.  Racemes  long  and  terminal,  many- 
flowered.  Bracts  subulate-lanceolate,  2"  long.  Bractlets  about  the 
middle  of  the  short  pedicel.  Calyx-lobes  4" -6"  long,  but  the  lower 
three  joined  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.    Flowers  |'  long,  yellow,  a 
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longitudinal  line  of  fine  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  standard.    Pod  gla- 
brate. 

Known  only  from  Aaaam,  elsewhere  1  Introdaoed  Into  the  Hawaiian  Itlandi. 

2.  C.  SERiCKA  Betz.  {Enum.  No,  96.)  Stem  erect,  8^-8^  high, 
obtase-angled,  glabroos;  leaves  oblanceolate,  blnnt,  macronnlate, 
tapering  at  base  into  a  short  petiole,  glabrons  above,  snbsericeoiis 
pabescent  beneath,  pellncid-dotted,  2'  -  5'  long,  i'  -  2i'  wide.  Stipules 
sessile,  semlsaglttate,  somewhat  reflexed.  Racemes  terminal,  elonga- 
ted, many-flowered,  each  pedicel  from  the  axil  of  a  large  ovate  acumi- 
nate bract.  Calyx  bilabiate,  1'  long,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
yellow  corolla,  the  superior  lobes  ovate,  inferior  ovate-lanceolate.  Pod 
oblong,  much  inflated,  shortly  and  broadly  stipitate,  glabrous. 

Not  ancommonly  planted  around  natlre  boases  as  a  hedge;  donbtlees  Introdaoed. 
Native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  natoralized  In  the  West  Indies. 

8.  C.  L0N0IR08TRATA  Hook.  di  Am,  (Enum.  No,  97.)  Sufflruticose, 
2° -8°  high,  branched,  minutely  pubescent  with  flne  hairs.  Leaves 
long-petioled ;  leaflets  8,  obovate  or  oblong,  obtuse  or  slightly  retuse, 
mucronulate,  tapering  to  a  somewhat  cuneate  base,  terminal  one  1'  or 
more  long,  the  lateral  ones  smaller.  Stipules,  and  also  bracts,  very 
small,  scarce  1"  long,  subulate,  pubescent,  deciduous.  Racemes  ter- 
minal, becoming  lateral  by  the  evolution  of  the  stem,  many-flowered. 
Flowers  large,  yellow.  Pedicels  2" -8"  long,  recurved  in  fhilt.  Keel 
with  a  long  straight  beak,  7"  long,  exceeding  the  other  petals.  Calyx 
5-lobed,  the  two  upper  lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  the  others  linear-lance- 
olate, all  slightly  pubescent.  Pod  oblong,  6"  -  9"  long,  on  a  stipe 
which  is  shorter  than  the  calyx,  minutely  pubescent.  Ovules  about 
10,  seeds  4-6. 

In  waste  places,  road-sides,  etc,  near  Honololn.  Doubtless  introduced.  Native  of 
the  region  about  Aoapuloo,  Mexico. 

Tribe  n.   JNDJGOFEREJS, 
A  small  tribe,  almost  limited  to  the  genus  Jndigofera^  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  an- 
thers, tipped  with  a  gland  or  point,  fkt>m  Oalegex^  with  which  they  would  be  united,  but 
that  the  leaflets  are  in  a  few  species  digitate,  as  in  OenUtem, 

2.  INDIGOFEBA  Lixm. 

Calyx  small,  broadly  and  obliquely  campanulate,  with  5  teeth  or 
lobes,  the  lowest  the  longest.  Standard  ovate  or  orbicular.  Keel 
erect,  with  long  claws,  and  a  small  protuberance  or  spur  on  each  side 
above  the  claw.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  sheath  slender,  and  usually 
persistent  after  the  fall  of  the  petals.  Anthers  tipped  wHh  a  small 
gland  or  point.  Ovary  sessile  or  nearly  so,  with  several  ovules.  Pod 
usually  slender,  cylindrical  or  4-angled,  with  transverse  ceUular  par- 
titions between  the  seeds,  rarely  flattened,  or  when  reduced  to  a  single 
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seed  nearly  globular.  —  Herbs,  undershmbs,  or  slender  shrubs,  more 
or  less  hoary,  or  sprinkled  with  appressed  hairs,  fixed  by  their  centre. 
Leayes  usually  pinnate,  with  opposite  or  alternate  leaflets  and  a  ter- 
minal odd  one,  sometimes  reduced  to  8  or  1,  and  in  a  few  AMcan 
species  with  3-5  digitate  leaflets.  Stipules  small;  stipellee  occur 
occasionally.  Flowers  usually  red  or  purple,  in  axillary  spikes  or 
racemes. 

A  large  genni,  widely  spread  orer  tropical  Asia  and  America,  bat  still  more  abundant 
In  tropical  and  Sonthem  Africa,  with  a  few  Australian  species. 

1.  I.  Anil  Linn.  (Enum.  No.  98.)  A  shrub,  8® -6°  high,  more 
or  less  hoary,  with  appressed  hairs.  Leaflets  in  the  more  luxuriant 
specimens  of  8-9  pairs,  besides  the  terminal  one,  and  ftilly  1'  long, 
in  drier  situations  often  2-4  pairs,  and  not  above  6"  long,  all  oppo- 
site, Arom  obovate  to  oblong,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  on  the  upper  side, 
hoary  beneath.  Flowers  scarcely  above  2"  long,  on  very  short  re- 
curved pedicels,  in  short,  dense,  almost  sessile  racemes.  Calyx  cam- 
panulate,  with  short,  broad  teeth.  Pods  about  i'  long,  usually  many 
together  and  much  incurved,  slightly  4-edged,  with  6-10  seeds. 

A  very  common  weed,  though  Introduced  but  a  few  years  since.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Anieriean  origin,  btit  has  been'so  much  cultivated  for  Indigo,  that  It  Is  dlAised  through- 
out ttie  tropics,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  native  country. 

TRIBB  III.    GALEOijS, 
HertM,  not  twining,  or  shrubs,  trees,  or  woody  climbers.   Leaves  pinnate,  often  stipel- 
late.    Racemes  axillary  or  terminal.   Stamens  monadelphous  or  dladelphous,  the  anthers 
obtuse.    Ovary  with  2  or  more  ovules.   Pod  opening  m  2  valves. 

3.  TEFHBOSIA  Pers.  [Auhuhu.] 
Calyx  5-toothed.  Standard  broad,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
obtose  keel.  Upper  stamen  free  at  the  very  base,  but  adhering  to  the 
sheath  of  the  others  in  the  middle.  Style  curved,  glabrous,  excepting 
sometimes  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  terminal  stigma.  Pod  linear,  com- 
pressed, 2-valved,  without  partitions  between  the  seeds.  — Herbs,  un- 
dershrubs,  or  rarely  shrubs.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  several  pairs  of 
opposite  leaflets,  and  a  terminal  odd  one,  or  very  rarely  reduced  to  a 
single  leaflet ;  the  veins  of  the  leaflets  numerous,  parallel  and  oblique. 
Bacemes  terminal,  leaf-opposed  or  in  the  upper  axils,  often  leafy  at 
the  base.    Flowers  2  to  6  together  at  each  bract. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  T.  nscATORiA  Pera,  (Enum.  No.  99.)  Stock  perennial  and 
often  woody,  with  slender  but  stifi"  decumbent,  ascending,  or  even 
erect  stems,  1^-2°  high,  with  spreading  branches ;  the  younger  shoots 
often  silky-hoary,  becoming  at  length  nearly  glabrous.  Leaflets  in 
several  rather  distant  pairs,  cuneate  oblong  or  linear,  about  i'  long. 
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Racemefl  terminal  or  teaf-oppoeed,  the  lower  ones  often  yerjr  short, 
the  apper  ones  6'  or  more  long,  with  distant  tkscicles  of  8-4  osoallj 
white  flowers,  each  about  i"  long ;  the  broad  standard  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  fine  subalate  calyx-teeth.  Pod  rather  more  than  1'  long, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with  6-8  seeds. 

€k>ininon  on  or  near  the  eoMt,  and  Bomettinefl  ftmnd  more  Inland.  Conmion  throngh- 
ont  the  Pacific,  and  tropical  Asia.  Called  **  Anhola  "  or  **  Hola  **  when  pounded  op  for  oie 
In  poisoning  or  Intoxicating  fish. 

4.    SESBANIA    Fers.    [Ohai.] 

Calyx  truncate  or  5-toothed.  Standard  roundish,  patent  or  reflexed. 
Wings  falcate-oblong.  Keel  incurved.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  one 
next  the  standard  Aree.  Legume  linear,  subsesslie  or  stipitate,  im- 
pressed along  both  margins,  many-seeded,  tardily  dehiscent;  seeds 
separated  by  spurious  dissepiments.  —  Sometimes  tree-like  shrubs. 
Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets.  Stipules  cadu- 
cous. Racemes  axillary.  Flowers  yellow,  purple,  or  white,  showy. 
Bracts  and  bractlets  caducous. 

A  nnall  genus,  but  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  tropics. 

1.  S.  (AaATi)  TOMKNTOSA  Hook,  S  Am.  (^ntim.  JVo.  100.)  A 
woody  plant,  with  decumbent  stems  15^  -  20^  in  length ;  the  branches, 
foliage,  &c.,  silky-tomentose  when  young,  but  glabrate  with  age. 
Leaves  4' -7'  long,  very  short  petioled;  leaflets  8-12  pairs,  oblong- 
elliptical,  7" -14"  long,  8" -4"  wide,  pale.  Stipules  minute.  Calyx 
cyathlform,  about  4"  long,  with  broad  acute  teeth.  Petals  1'  or  more 
long,  red  or  yellow,  brightly  colored.  Pod  nearly  terete  when  mature 
(compressed  when  young)  6'  -  7'  long,  14"-  2"  wide,  constricted  at  in- 
tervals, slightly  stipitate.    Seeds  8  -  20,  shining 

Hab.   WalanM,  Oahu,  an4  perhaps  in  other  parts.   Pttna,HawalL   KUbM. 

2.  S.  (aOati)  qrakdiflora  Poir,  (^Snum,  No.  101.)  A  tall  shmb, 
10® -20°  high,  of  veiy  slender  growth;  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves  6'- 
7'  long,  very  short  petioled;  leaflets  10-20  pairs,  oblong,  obtuse,  5"- 
15"  long,  3"  -  4"  wide,  pale,  smooth.  Stipules  minute.  Calyx  deeply 
cyathlform,  as  long  as  broad,  7"  -  8"  long,  truncate  or  having  short 
teeth.  Petals  2i'  -  8'  long,  very  brilliantly  variegated.  Pod  nearly 
terete,  12'  - 18'  long,  2"  wide,  torulose,  at  length  2-valved,  tipped  by 
the  long  style.    Seeds  30  -  50,  rather  dull.  —  S.  eocdnia,  Poir. 

Walmea,  Kanal,  In  swamps,  and  doubtless  In  many  other  places,  but  apparenUy  be- 
«eomlng  killed  out.  Probably  Intreduoed.  A  natlTe  of  the  East  Indies,  bat  cowinon  now 
In  many  tropical  countries. 

TBIBXIV.    HEDTBARBjE, 
HertM,  or  rety  rarely  shrubs  or  trees.   Leaves  Tarlons.   Pod  separatln#  traasrenely 
Into  one-seeded  Jolntft,  usually  Indehlscent,  or  sometimes  reduced  to  a  sln^e  one-seeded 
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IndebSfloent  rettcaUtod  Joint.   An  artlflciallT  <U«tinffii|shed  group,  hurlng  the  foliage  and 
otlier  cbaractera  tometimea  of  the  Lote»t  sometimes  of  the  Oalegem^  or  of  the  Pha»eolem, 

6.    DESMODIUM    De  Oand. 

Calyx  campanalate,  with  4  acuminate  teeth  or  lobes ;  the  upper  one 
3-toothed  or  2-cle/t;  or  rarely  equally  5-cleft.  Petals  narrow,  the 
standard  oboyate,  the  wings  usually  adhering  laterally  to  the  keel, 
whleh  has  often  on  each  side  at  the  point  of  adhesion  a  small  oblique 
membraneous  appendage.  Stamens  either  monadelphous,  with  the 
sheath  open  on  the  upper  side,  or  the  upper  stamen  more  or  less  free. 
Orary  sessile  or  stipitate,  with  two  or  more  ovules.  Style  glabrous, 
with  A  minute  terminal  stigma.  Pod  consisting  of  two  or  more  flat 
Joints,  usually  reticulate,  and  ofton  muricate ;  the  Joints  mostly  inde- 
blscent. — Herbs  or  shrubs.  Leaves  with  1-8  leaflets.  Flowers  usu- 
ally small,  in  terminal  or  leaf-opposed  racemes  or  panicles,  or  rarely 
tn  axillary  clusters. 

A  Urge  genua,  widely  dispersed  orer  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds, 
with  a  Ibw  species  in  extratropioal  N.  America,  S.  AniArioa,  S.  Aftiea,  and  Aostralia. 

1.  D.  Sandwicknsb  B.  Meyer.  (Enum,  No.  102.)  A  decumbent  or 
erect  perennial,  1^-2°  high;  branches,  peduncles,  petioles,  &c., 
pubesoent  with  brownish  hairs.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  leaflets  ovate, 
obtuse  or  acute,  glabrous  above,  hirsute  beneath,  especially  on  the 
midrib  and  veins,  7"-  IS"  long,  3"- 10"  wide,  the  terminal  one  larger 
tlian  the  two  lateral  ones,  and  on  a  short  stock.  Stipules  small,  ca- 
ducous. Baoemes  8'  -*  6'  long.  Flowers  8"  -  4"  long,  on  slender  pedi- 
cels, a  little  shorter  than  they.  Calyx  lobes  longer  than  the  tube, 
acute  flrom  a  broad  base.  Pod  short-stipitate,  6-10-Jointed  and 
seeded,  1'  long,  more  or  less,  li"  wide.  Joints  easily  separating  and 
adhering  to  anything  rough,  as  fleece  or  clothes. 

Oommoo  erenrwhere  tn  land  not  too  drjr.  An  important  fbrage  plant  and  generally 
known  aa  ^  Spanish  OloTer,^  b«t  not  a  tme  tlover. 

2.  D.  TRiTLOBUM  DC.  (Efium.  Xo.  108.)  Stems  slender,  much 
branched,  prostrate  or  creeping,  often  not  above  a  ftew  inches  long, 
and  sometimes  spreading  to  1^  or  2^  long.  Leaflets  8,  broadly  obcord- 
ate  or  ol>ovate,  8" -4"  or  rarely  6"  long  and  broad,  glabrous  or 
sprinkled  with  silky  hairs.  Flowers  pink,  scarcely  3"  long,  on  slender 
pedicels  of  2" -6" -8"  long,  usually  2  together  opposite  the  leaves. 
Pod  sessile,  4" -7"  long,  slightly  curved,  pubescent  or  glabrous,  the 
upper  edge  continuous,  the  lower  slightly  indented,  consisting  of  8-6 
nearly  square  Joints  which  sometimes  separate,  but  frequently  remain 
attached  and  open  along  the  outer  edge  to  shed  their  seed. 

Not  oncommon  in  grassy  places;  probably  introduced.  Common  in  tropical  Asia  and 
AfHca,  and  tn  some  parts  of  tropical  America. 
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TbibxY.    vicibjb. 
Low  or  climbing  herbs.    Leares  usually  abruptly  plnnatef  the  petiole  numlng  cot  into 
a  tendril,  rarely  Imparipinnate  or  simple.    Stipules  usually  large.   Flowers  solitary  or 
raeemed.   Ovules  S  -  many.   Pod  S-Talred. 

6.    VTCIA    TilTiTi. 

Calyx  often  oblique,  teeth  nearly  equal,  or  the  2  upper  shorter. 
Standard  wide,  emarglnate.  Wings  adhering  to  the  keel  to  their  mid- 
dle, and  longer  than  it.  Stamen  next  the  standard  free,  or  more  or 
less  united.  Ovary  nearly  sessile  or  stipitate,  2,  or  more  often,  many- 
ovnled.  Style  filiform,  variously  barbed  or  villous  with  hairs  near  the 
apex,  or  rarely  glabrous.  Pod  compressed,  2-valved,  continuous 
within.  —  Usually  climbing  herbs,  rarely  low  and  spreading.  Leaves, 
especially  the  lower,  ones,  imparipinnate,  usually  with  many  leaflets,  or 
in  the  upper  ones  the  midrib  lengthened  into  a  tendril.  Flowera 
either  solitary  or  nearly  so,  in  the  axils,  or  raeemed.  Bracts  veiy  ca- 
ducous. 

▲  eonslderable  genus,  widely  difflised,  mostly  In  temperate  regions. 

1.  v.  MsNZiEsn  Spreng.  (Enum.  No.  106.)  A  very  lai^ge  species 
for  the  genus,  climbing  among  shrubs ;  nearly  glabrous.  Stems  an- 
gled, minutely  pubescent,  very  leafy.  Stipules  foliaceous,  pectinately 
dentate  with  long  and  subulate  teeth,  especially  the  lower  ones,  which 
are  rounded  or  flabeUate,  and  i'  to  1'  in  diameter;  the  upper  half  sag- 
ittate and  acuminate.  Leaves  6'  -  7'  long.  Leaflets  8  - 12,  firom  H'  -  %h! 
long,  I'  - 1'  wide,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  very  veiny,  mucronulate,  com- 
monly alternate ;  the  lowest  near  the  stem.  Tendrils  much  branched, 
compound.  Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves,  2' -4' long,  6-9  flow- 
ered; the  pedicles  slender,  approximate,  8" -6"  long.  Flowers  very 
large,  I'-U'  long,  pale  purple.  Calyx-teeth  as  long  as  the  tube,  8" 
long,  narrow,  very  acutely  subulate,  the  lower  one  a  little  longer  than 
the  others.  Standard  recurved,  ecallose.  Style  minutely  pubescent 
all  round  above  the  middle.    Stigma  terminal,  minute.    Pod  unknown. 

In  forests  of  Manna  Kea,  Hawaii. 

TUBXyi.    PHASBOLEJS. 

Stems  usually  herbaceous,  twining  or  prostrate,  rarely  shrubs  or  trees.  The  lesres 
with  8  leaflets  rarely  (5 -7),  the  two  opposite  ones  Inserted  below  the  terminal  one,  or 
rarely  wanting.  Inflorescence  usually  axiUary.  Stamens  diadelphous,  with  the  upper 
stamen  free  at  the  base,  although  sometimes  united  with  the  others  in  the  middle.  Fod 
S-Talved. 

Clitoria  temotoa,  a  climbing  Tine,  belonging  to  this  tribe.  Is  much  onltiTated  ibr  Its 
flne  blue  flowers. 

7.    EBYTHBINA    Linn.    [WiUwili.] 
Calyx  truncate,  or  more  or  less  5-toothed.     Standard  Uiige  and 
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elongated,  erect  or  patent,  nearly  sessile  or  long  clawed.  Wings 
short,  sometimes  none.  Keel  much  shorter  than  the  standard,  joined 
on  the  back  or  free.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  alternate  ones  often 
without  anthers.  Ovary  stipltate,  many-ovuled.  Legume  stipitate, 
Iklcate,  narrowed  at  the  base  and  apex,  more  or  less  constricted  be- 
tween the  seeds,  2-valved.  —  Shrubs  or  trees.  Stipules  small.  Leaves 
pinnately  3-foliolate.  Racemes  axillary  and  leafless,  or  terminal  and 
leaiy  at  the  base.  Flowers  showy,  often  red.  Bracts  small. 
A  amaU  genus,  dispersed  through  hot  and  tropical  regions. 

1.  E.  MONOSPKRHA  Gaud.  {Enum.  No.  105.)  Tree  with  a  broad 
spreading  top,  about  30®  high,  aculeate  on  the  young  branches  with 
short  prickles.  Petioles,  peduncles,  &c.,  tomentose.  Leaves  6' -8' 
long ;  leaflets  broadly  triangular-ovate,  truncate  at  the  base,  obtuse, 
2i'  -  5'  long  and  about  as  broad,  terminal  one  much  larger  than  the 
lateral  ones,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath.  Rachis  very  stout 
and  woody,  6'  long,  many-  (16  -  25-)  flowered.  Flowers  red,  much  the 
color  of  red  coral,  with  some  yellow,  showy.  Calyx  8" -4"  long, 
truncate,  or  slightly  toothed,  very  tomentose-pubescent.  Standard 
more  than  an  inch  long  and  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  3  times  longer 
than  the  obtuse  wings  and  keel.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  stand- 
ard, 9  of  them  united  to  the  middle,  the  tenth  ft-ee.  Ovary  i'  long, 
hair  the  length  of  the  style,  very  tomentose.  Pod  14' -4'  long,  1  to 
several-seeded  (the  name  monosperma  hence  badly  adapted  to  the 
species).    Seeds  about  i  Inch  long,  bright  red. 

Dry  slopes  of  West  Maul.  Kawaihae,  Hawjtll,  and  similar  places  throughout  the 
groap.    Apparently  much  less  common  than  fbrmerly. 

8.  STRONGYLODOW  Vogel. 
Calyx  teeth  broad,  obtuse,  nearly  equal.  Standard  ovate-oblong, 
acnte,  recurved  or  often  reflexed,  appendlculate,  and  with  two  callosi- 
ties near  the  base.  Wings  much  shorter  than  the  standard,  adtieringto 
the  keel,  which  Is  long-beaked  and  Incurved,  equalling  the  standard  in 
length,  and  Its  two  petals  cohering  on  the  back.  Stamens  dladelphous. 
Anthers  uniform.  Ovary  stipltate,  1  - few-ovuled ;  style  filiform,  not 
bearded.  Pod  stipltate,  obliquely  ovate-oblong,  2-valved,  the  valves 
convex  and  coriaceous.  Seed  large,  orbicular.  — Climbing  vines, 
woody  at  the  base,  and  glabrous.  Leaves  pinnately  8-follolate.  Stip- 
ules small.  Flowers  red,  showy,  fasclculately-racemed  on  long  axil- 
lary peduncles.    Bracts  quite  small. 

Genus  of  8  species,  one  In  Luzon,  one  in  New  Hebrides,  and  the  other  in  the  Vitl  and 
Hawaiian  I»lands. 

1.  S.  LUCiDUM  Seemann.    (Enum,  No.  106.)    A  twining  vine,  with 
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slender  herbaceous  branches,  glabrous  throngfaont.  Stipules  orate, 
obtuse,  persistent.  Leaflets  ovate,  fh>m  roundish  to  oblong-ovate, 
more  or  less  acuminate,  24^-5'  long,  membranaceous,  triplinerved. 
Petiolules  8" -4"  long,  exceeding  the  stipellee.  Racemes  axillary,  at 
least  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves,  8'  -  IS'  long,  the  rachis  with  many 
nodes,  each  node  with  about  8  flowers,  or  sometimes  the  flowers  on 
the  apex  of  a  short  pednnde.  Bracts  very  caducous.  Pedicels  1'  or 
more  long,  equalling  the  developed  flower  in  length,  with  a  pair  of 
caducous  ovate  bractlets  immediately  under  the  calyx.  Calyx  cam- 
panulate,  8"  long,  5-toothed,  teeth  very  broad  and  obtuse ;  the  two 
upper  ones  very  nearly  united  in  one.  Corolla  bright  red.  The 
standard  thrice  the  length  of  the  wings,  its  base  appendiculate  on 
each  side  by  a  strongly  inflexed  membrane ;  the  fkce  callose  as  if  by 
an  adherent  membrane,  which  is  denticulate  at  the  upper  edge,  and 
produced  on  each  side  into  a  tree  and  salient  auricle  or  lamella. 
Ovary  on  a  stipe  at  length  longer  than  itself  and  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
glabrous,  compressed,  1-  or  more  frequently  2-ovuled.  Style  veiy 
long  and  capillary.  Stigma  terminal,  and  with  minute  hairs.  Pod  8' 
long,  li'  wide,  on  a  stipe  li'  or  more  long. 

Kula  MoanUdnB,  and  monntaliu  behind  Honololn,  0«hii.  Forests  on  the  elopei  of 
Mouna  Loa,  HawaU.    Alio  Vltl  Islands. 

8.  MUCUITA  Adanson. 

Two  upper  calyx-teeth  wholly  connate.  Standard  shorter  than  the 
other  petals,  appendaged  with  inflexed  auricles  at  the  base.  Keel  as 
long  or  longer  than  the  wings,  curved  and  usually  tipped  with  a  carti- 
laginous bealE.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Ovary  villous,  few-ovuled; 
style  flliform,  with  a  small  terminal  beak.  Pod  thick,  ovate-oblong  or 
elongated,  usually  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  2-valved.  Seeds  with 
an  oblung  or  linear  hllum.  —  Twiners  or  tall  climbers.  Leaflets  8,  the 
stipell»  subulate  or  sometimes  wanting.  Racemes  on  long  axillary 
peduncles.  Flowers  large,  pedicellate,  arising  Arom  nodes  of  the 
-rachis,  often  showy.    Bracts  small  or  caducous. 

A  genus  of  seyeral  species,  Inhabiting  the  wanner  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  M.  GiOANTBA  DC.  (Enum.  No,  107.)  A  tall  climber.  Leaf- 
lets ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  2i*  -  4'  long,  the 
two  lateral  ones  often  unequal,  glabrous.  Racemes  near  the  end  of  a 
peduncle,  4' -6'  long,  the  pedicels  approximate,  6" -8"  long,  puberu- 
lent.  Calyx  4"  long,  quite  truncate,  or  with  very  short  teeth,  pabera- 
lent.  Wings  and  keel  1'  long,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  standard, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  sometimes  with  a  line  of  hairs  along  the  edge 
of  some  of  the  petals.    Ovary  few-ovuled,  sericeous,  sUpitate.    Pod 
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stipitate,  about  2}   long,  1'  -  If  wide,  flattened,  very  pubescent  when 

yonng,  but  becoming  glabrous  with  age.    Seeds  nearly  1'  in  diameter, 

orbicolar. 

Poiia,  Hawaii  (Is  the  otdj  place  recorded).  AIbo  on  other  Pacllle  Islands,  and  EaM 
OoastofAortralla. 

2.  M.  UBENS  DC.  (JFrniin.  No.  108.)  A  very  tall  climbing  ylne  ; 
the  young  branches,  peduncles,  Ibc.,  sericeous  with  fine  hairs.  Leaf- 
lets ovate,  acuminate,  with  scattered  soft  hairs  above,  below  densely 
silky  with  soft  silvery  haii*s,  2i'-5'  long,  li'-8'  wide,  lateral 
ones  unequal.  Rachis  flexuose,  10-15  flowered.  Bracts  ovate,  ob- 
tuse, i'  long,  sericeous.  Flowers  large,  2'  long,  bright  yellow  with 
tome  red,  very  showy.  Calyx  1'  long,  unequally  4-cleft  one- third 
down,  the  hairs  at  the  base  ftilvons  and  somewhat  spreading,  those 
higher  up  more  appressed.  Standard  reflexed,  glabrous  as  are  the  rest 
of  the  petals,  and  about  two-thirds  their  length.  Pod  very  thick, 
with  wrinkled  valves,  ovate,  acuminate,  nearly  or  quite  sessile,  cov- 
ered with  ftilvous  ^tinging  hairs  (the  cow-itch  of  commerce),  usually 
one-seeded.    Seed  much  as  in  the  flrst  species. 

Walmea,  Hawaii.  Woods  aboTeMakawao^lBaat  Maul;  and  probably  elaewhere.  Alio 
In  tropleal  Anterica  and  the  Weat  Indiea. 

10.  DIOCLEA  HBK. 

Calyx  campanulate,  4-cleft  (Le.y  the  2  superior  lobes  are  connate). 
Standard  orbicular  or  ovate,  reflexed,  appendiculate  at  the  base  with 
inflexed  auricles.  Wings  obovate  or  oblong,  flree,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  keel,  which  is  incurved,  and  beaked  or  obtuse.  Stamen  next  the 
standard  tree  at  the  base,  but  Joined  to  the  others  in  the  middle :  an- 
thers uniform,  or  the  alternate  ones  smaller  or  wanting.  Ovary  nearly 
sessile,  2  -  many-ovuled.  Style  incurved,  not  bearded,  thickened  or 
dilated  near  the  apex ;  stigma  terminal,  truncate.  Pod  linear-oblong 
or  somewhat  orbicular,  compressed,  coriaceous,  the  upper  suture  di- 
lated or  winged,  2-valved.  Seeds  flattened,  with  a  short  or  long 
hilum.  —  Tall  climbing  or  spreading  shrubs.  Leaves  8-foliolate,  with 
stlpellffi.  Flowers  violet  or  white,  flasciculate-racemed  on  a  thick 
peduncle,  the  fasclculie  sessile  on  the  rachis  or  elevated  on  a  short 
peduncle.    Bracts  very  caducous,  as  also  the  bractlets. 

A  amall  genas,  moctly  in  tropical  America;  a  few  species  are  Ibnnd  in  the  tropical 
parU  or  the  Old  World. 

1.  D.  viOLAGBA  Mart,  (Enum.  No,  109.)  Toung  branches,  &c., 
pUose-hlspid.  Leaflets  oval  or  oblong-oval,  obtuse  at  both  ends, 
strongly  parallel-veined,  the  veins  oblique,  coriaceous,  shining  and 
glabrous  above,  finely  hirsute  with  glossy  brownish  hairs  below,  3^-5' 
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long,  21' -3'  wide.  Peduncle  very  thick,  branching  Into  short  partial 
peduncles,  2" -8"  long,  which  each  bear  a  few  flowers.  Flowers 
about  4'  long,  dark  purple  or  violet.  Pedicels  l"-2"  long.  Calyx 
4"  -  6"  long,  finely  pubescent,  and  split  nearly  half  way  down  into  4 
lobes,  3  of  which  are  narrow  and  acute,  the  other  broad  and  obtuse  or 
emarginate.    Pod  3"  long,  If  wide,  very  much  flattened,  smooth. 

vicinity  of  Hllo,  Hawaii,  In  open  land.    Kanal.    Probably  Indigenous  to  Polynesia, 
wbence  It  comes  also  from  the  Vltl  and  Society  Islands,  though  also  found  In  Bradl. 


11.  CANAVAIiIA  Adanson. 

Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  the  2  upper  lobes  united  in  a  large  entire 
or  2-lobed  upper  lip,  the  three  lower  teeth  very  small,  ft-ee  or  united 
into  one.  Standard  large  and  broad,  reflexed.  Wings  and  keel  rather 
shorter,  curved  or  sometimes  slightly  twisted.  Upper  stamen  free  at 
the  very  base,  but  united  with  the  others  in  the  middle.  Ovary 
barely  stipitate,  many-ovuled.  Style  filiform  or  slightly  thickened  in 
the  upper  part,  with  a  terminal  stigma.  Pod  oblong  or  broadly  linear, 
usually  large,  fiattened  or  rarely  turgid,  with  a  prominent  wing  or  rib 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  suture.  Seeds  with  a  linear  hllum.  —  Twin- 
ing or  trailing  herbs.  Leaflets  3,  with  small  stipellae.  Stipules  usually 
very  small.  Peduncles  axillary,  bearing  in  the  upper  part  a  few  1-3- 
flowered  nodes.  Flowers  rather  large,  purple,  pink,  or  white.  Bracts 
and  bractlets  small  and  caducous. 

A  smaU  genus,  of  the  hot  and  tropical  parts  of  the  globe. 

1.  C.  GALEATA  Gaud.  {Enum.  No.  110.)  Stem  slender,  twining 
often  to  a  great  height  on  trees,  the  shoots  and  leaves  more  or  less 
pubescent  when  young,  soon  glabrate  or  quite  glabrous.  Stipules 
minute,  ovate-subulate,  caducous.  Leaflets  ovate  elliptical  or  oblong- 
ovate,  more  or  less  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  membranaceous, 
24' -5'  long,  14' -34'  wide.  Racemes  3- 10-flowered,  rather  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Flowers  14'  long.  Upper  Up  of  the  calyx  recurved 
In  flower,  very  large  even  for  the  genus,  3"  -  4"  long,  strongly  emar- 
ginate or  somewhat  2-lobed;  the  short  lower  lip  3-cleft,  its  lateral 
lobes  ovate  or  triangular  ovate  and  obtuse,  the  middle  one  more  tri- 
angular and  acute.  Corolla  pink  or  purplish-pink ;  the  obovate  and 
emarginate  standard  rather  longer  than  the  wings  and  keel.  Ovary 
silky-can escent,  many-ovuled.  Pod  linear-oblong  4' -6'  long,  1'  or 
more  wide,  straight,  compressed,  when  half  grown  silky,  at  maturity 
glabrous,  slightly  tricarinate  at  the  ventral  suture,  apiculate,  short 
stipitate.    Seeds  6  or  7. 

Bather  common  In  many  places  in  wooda. 
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12.  FHASEOLUS  Lizrn. 

Calyx  campanulate  or  nearly  tubular,  5-toothed  or  lobed,  rarely  4- 
toothed  by  the  union  of  the  2  upper  ones.  Standard  orbicular,  re- 
curved or  sometimes  slightly  twisted.  Wings  obovate  or  rarely  ob- 
long, equalling  or  longer  than  the  standard,  adhering  above  to  the 
keel,  often  twisted.  Keel  produced  at  the  top  into  a  long  and  spirally 
twisted  beak.  Stamens  dladelphous ;  anthers  uniform.  Ovary  nearly 
sessile,  many-ovulud.  Style  thickened  and  cartilaginous  In  the  upper 
part,  usually  bearded  longitudinally  under  the  stigma,  which  Is  more 
or  less  oblique  or  lateral.  Pod  linear  and  nearly  cylindrical,  or  more 
or  less  flattened  and  falcate,  with  several  seeds.  —  Herbs,  rarely 
woody  at  the  base,  either  dwarf  or  prostrate,  or  more  frequently 
twining.  Leaflets  3,  rarely  reduced  to  one,  stlpellate.  Peduncles  ax- 
illary, bearing  In  their  upper  part  several  2  -3-flowered  nodes.  Corol- 
las glabrous,  white,  yellowish,  red,  or  purple.  Bracts  usually  cadu- 
cous.   Bractlets  often  large,  and  somewhat  persistent. 

A  considerable  genns,  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  hot  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  P.  Truxillensis  HBK,  (Enum.  No,  111.)  A  twining  herb, 
more  or  less  pubescent  or  glabrous,  the  hairs  on  the  stem  reflexed, 
those  on  the  leaves  apprcssed  or  silky.  Leaflets  broadly-ovate  or 
narrowly  linear-oblong,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  the 
lateral  ones  often  oblique  and  unequal,  l'-3'  long,  li'-2'  or  more 
wide;  stlpellae  minute,  oblong;  stipules  small  and  not  decurrent. 
Peduncles  somewhat  elongated,  few-flowered  near  the  apex ;  pedicels 
l"-5"  long.  Bractlets  shorter  than  the  calyx,  striate,  coriaceous,  and 
deciduous.  Flowers  large,  nearly  1'  long,  purple,  whitlsh-rose- 
colored  or  violet.  Upper  calyx-lobe  short,  broad,  and  obtuse,  the 
others  longer,  acute  or  acuminate.  Pod  compressed,  straight  or  fal- 
cate, 2' -6'  long,  3" -4"  broad.  — PA.  rostratus,  Wall. 

Oaha.  Hawaii.  Also  in  other  Pacific  Islands,  in  South  America,  East  Australia,  and 
most  tropical  countries. 

2.  P.  SEMIERECTU8  Linn,  {Enum.  No,  112.)  Stem  erect  or  as- 
cending, rarely  twining  above,  silky  or  glabrescent.  Leaves  ovate, 
acute,  or  obtuse,  glabrous  above,  minutely  hairy  beneath,  rather  flrm 
in  texture,  li'  long,  |'  wide,  the  lateral  ones  more  or  less  unequal- 
sided.  Haceme  few-flowered,  at  the  end  of  a  very  much  elongated 
(12' -18')  peduncle.  Flowers  dark  pui'ple.  Pedicels  almost  none,  at 
length  recurved.  Calyx-teeth  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  flve  In  num- 
ber, and  nearly  equal.  Pod  nearly  cylindrical,  silky,  or  with  age 
glabrescent,  linear,  3' -4'  long,  about  1"  In  diameter,  aciunlnate 
beaked,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  reflexed. 
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Moist  land  near  taro  ponds,  Ac  Common  In  many  plaees.  Alao  In  East  and  West 
Indies,  Soutli  America,  Ac. 

Phateolu*  lunatu»„  a  rariable  species,  which  ftimisbes  the  Lima  bean,  Siera  bean,  Ae^ 
has  rather  small  white  flowers,  and  broad,  enrred  pods,  with  large,  flat  seeds. 

13.  VIQWA  Savi. 

The  two  superior  teeth  of  the  calyx  connate  or  distinct.  Standard 
orbicular,  appenda^^  with  inflexed  auricles  at  the  base.  Wings 
hardly  shorter  than  the  standard.  Keel  equalling  the  wings,  incurved, 
erostrate  or  with  a  partially  curved  beak.  Stamens  diadelphous ;  an- 
thers uniform.  Ovary  sessile,  many  ovuled.  Style  filiform  or  thick- 
ened above,  longitudinally  bearded  on  the  inner  side.  Stigma  very 
oblique  or  lateral.  Pod  linear,  straight  or  nearly  so.  —  Climbing  or 
prostrate  herbs,  or  rarely  erect.  Leaves  8-foliolate,  stipellate.  Stip- 
ules often  decurrent.  Flowers  yellow,  or  rarely  simple,  ftocicnlate- 
racemed  at  the  apex  of  axillary  peduncles.  Bracts  and  bractlets 
small,  caducous. 

Genus  of  sereral  spfcies,  and  spread  through  the  hot  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  V.  LUTEA  Gray,  (Enum.  No,  118.)  A  prostrate  vine,  several 
feet  long.  Peduncles,  petioles,  and  leaves  hirsute  with  scattered  hairs 
when  young,  soon  glabrous.  Leaflets  obovate  or  orbicular,  very  ob- 
tuse, or  even  retuse,  somewhat  tapering  at  the  base,  triplinerved,  2' -4' 
long  and  as  wide  or  nearly  so.  Racemes  on  short  peduncles,  not  as  \ 
long  as  (often  much  shorter  than)  the  leaves,  few-flowered.  Flowers 
yellowish,  6" -7"  long,  on  pedicels  l"-2"  long.  Calyx-lobes  broad 
and  obtusish.  Pod  11' -3'  long,  not  much  compressed.  Seeds  several, 
chestnut-brown. 

Oahn,  Hawaii,  Maui;  often  by  the  seashore.   Also  in  many  tropleal  countries. 

2.  Y.  Oahusnsis  Vogel,  {Enum.  No,  114.)  Plant  with  much  the 
habit  of  the  last.  Peduncles,  petioles,  &c.,  sericeous  when  young. 
Leaves  ovate,  usually  acute,  rounded  at  the  base,  not  triplinerved,  but 
rather  strongly  parallel-veined,  glabrous  on  both  sides.  If  long,  1'  or 
more  wide.  Flowers  about  7" -8"  long.  Calyx-lobes  broad,  acute,  or 
the  upper  obtuse.  Pod  about  2'  long,  curved  at  the  apex.  Seeds 
black. 

Kaala  Mountains,  Oahn.   ManL   Kauai.   The  species  imperfectly  known. 

8.  V.  Sandwicensis  Ghray.  (JFnicm.  No,  115.)  Root  tuberoosf 
"edible."  Stems  slender,  twining,  retrorsely  hirsute-pubescent,  as 
also  the  petioles  and  peduncles ;  the  leaves  pubescent  on  both  sides  in 
a  similar  manner.  Stipules  and  stipelle  subulate,  minute.  Leaflets 
linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  or  ovate-lanceolate  or  even  ovate  and  veiy 
obtuse  and  rounded  at  both  ends,  of  a  rather  firm  texture,  6" -18^ 
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long,  14" -D"  wide,  on  reiy  short  petioles.  Pedicels  opposite,  1-flow- 
ered,  3" -9"  long.  Flower  almost  1'  long.  Calyx  deeply  4-lobed, 
snbtended  by  a  small  decidnoos  bractlet ;  the  teeth  nearly  equal,  about 
as  long  as  the  tube ;  the  uppermost  ovate,  very  obtose,  or  slightly 
emazginate ;  the  others  acute.  Corolla  bright  yellow ;  standard  obo- 
Tate.  0?ary  hirsute,  many-ovnled.  Style  filiform,  much  longer  than 
the  ovaiy,  the  upper  part  not  thickened,  the  superior  face  strongly 
bearded  below  the  lateral  stigma.  Pod  linear,  elongated,  8'  long,  ft" 
wide,  flattened,  nearly  or  quite  straight,  glabrate.  Seeds  8  - 10,  chest- 
nut-brown, shining. 

Od  M aoMi  Loa,  aboTe  Xllaaea,  HftWBll.   Eart  and  West  Maul,  Oalia,  and  KaiiaL 

14.  D0LICH08  T.iTin. 
Calyx  campanulate,  its  teeth  short,  the  two  upper  nearly  or  quite 
nnited  into  one.  Standard  orbicular,  appendaged  at  the  base  with 
inflexed  auricles.  Wings  adherent  to  the  keel,  which  is  much  in- 
curred and  often  beaked,  but  not  spirally  twisted.  Stamen  next  the 
standard  ft*ee,  often  thickened  at  the  base ;  anthers  uniform.  Ovary 
many-ovuled.  Style  thickened  in  the  upper  part,  and  bearded  under 
the  stigma,  or  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  apex.  Pod  linear  or  falcate, 
flattened,  2-valved,  the  sutures  often  thickened.  — Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  climbing,  prostrate  or  somewhat  erect.  Leaves  8-foliolate» 
stipellate.  Stipules  small.  Flowers  solitary  or  fascicled  in  the  axils, 
or  fascicled-racemose  on  peduncles,  violet,  yellowish,  or  white.  Bracts 
and  bractlets  striate,  usually  small  and  caducous. 

▲  genos  of  sereral  ■pceles,  in  the  hot  pacta  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  a  tbw  In 
floath  America. 

1;  D.  Lablab  Linn.  (^Enum.  No.  116.)  A  prostrate  or  climbing 
stout  perennial ;  glabrous.  Leaflets  broadly  triangular-ovate,  obtuse 
or  acuminate,  more  or  less  truncate  at  the  base,  2i'-4'  long,  and  as 
wide  or  a  little  less.  Flowers  racemosely  fascicled  along  a  stout 
rachis,  white  or  pale  yellow,  6"- 7"  long,  on  short  pedicels.  Calyx 
subtended  by  a  somewhat  persistent  obovate  bractlet.  Calyx-lobes 
broad  and  acute,  except  the  upper  one.  Pod  8'  or  4'  long,  1'  or  less 
wide,  flattened,  and  tipped  by  the  curved  style.  Seeds  quite  edible, 
as  beans. 

Panoa  VaHej,  Oahii,  and  other  places  on  the  islands.  Probably  introdnoed.  Common 
la  many  tropical  coontries. 

16.  CAJANUS  Linn. 

Calyx  campanulate,  4-toothed  or  lobed,  the  upper  lobe  2-toothed. 
Standard  orbicular,  with  inflexed  auricles  at  the  base,  and  2  callosities 
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inside,  aboTC  the  claw.    Wings  and  keel  of  nearly  the  same  length. 
Stamens  diadelphous.     Ovary  with  several  ovules.    Style  thickened 
above  the  middle.    Pod  flattened,  marked  with  obllqae  indented  lines 
between  the  seeds.    Racemes  axillary.    Bractlets  none. 
0«nu8  of  oae  species. 

1.  C.  IxDicus  Spreng.  {Enum,  No.  117.)  An  erect  nndershnib 
2° -3°  high,  more  or  less  covered  with  a  short  soft  tomentnm.  Leaf- 
lets 8,  broadly  lanceolate  or  oblong,  acute,  14' -3'  long.  Stipules  lan- 
ceolate, deciduous.  Peduncles  axillary,  bearing  at  the  summit  a  short 
raceme  of  flowers,  either  entirely  yellow,  or  the  standard  veined  out- 
side with  purple.  Pedicels  about  6"  long.  Pod  2' -3' long,  with  an 
incurved  point,  more  or  less  glandular  and  hairy. 

Around  habitations.  Probably  Introdacod,  but  widely  scattered  throughont  the  trop- 
ica. Often  cultivated  for  its  fkiilt,  the  dhal  of  the  East  Indians,  which  make  a  good  substi- 
tute for  green  peas. 

Tribe  VII.    SOPBORE^. 
Trees,  shrubs,  or  very  rarely  herbs  or  nndershrubs.    Leares  pinnate,  of  6  or  more, 
very  rarely  8  or  1,  leaflets.    Stamens  all  free.    Pod  continuous  (nut  jointed),  but  some- 
times torose,  Indehiscent  or  2-valred. 

16.  SOFHORA  lazin.  [Mamani.] 

Calyx  campanulate,  shortly  6-toothed.  Standard  rather  broad. 
Keel  petals  equal  to,  or  rather  longer  than  the  others,  scarcely  coher- 
ing on  the  outer  edge.  Stamens  tree.  Ovary  short-stalked,  many- 
ovuled.  Style  glabrous  with  a  minute  terminal  stigma.  Pod  cylindri- 
cal or  slightly  compressed,  fleshy,  or  hard  and  woody,  much  con- 
tracted between  the  seeds,  and  usually  indehiscent.  Radicle  curved. 
—  Trees,  shrubs,  or  very  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  pinnate,  the  leaflets 
usually  opposite,  with  a  terminal  odd  one.  Racemes  simple,  or  several 
forming  a  terminal  panicle.    Bracts  minute  or  none. 

A  genus  of  sereral  8t>ecle8,  found  In  the  hot  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  S.  (Edwardsia)  cnRYSOPHYLLA  Seematin,  (Enum.  No.  118.)  A 
small  tree  (with  very  hard  and  durable  wood)  20° -30°  high,  variable 
in  its  foliage,  pubescence,  &c.  Leaflets  oval  or  oblong,  6-10  pairs, 
often  alternate,  obtuse,  and  at  the  apex  usually  retuse,  6" -15"  long, 
3" -7''  wide,  on  the  upper  surface  soon  glabrous  and  shining,  beneath 
silky  pubescent,  the  pubescence  with  either  a  tawny  or  a  silvery  hoe. 
Flowers  on  few  -  many-flowered  short  axillary  peduncles,  or  pedicels 
7" -8"  long,  the  peduncles,  pedicels  and  calyx,  flnely  tomentose.  Ca- 
lyx about  3"  long;  lobes  very  broad  and  obtuse.  Petals  1'  long,  yel- 
low, the  broad  standard  recurved.  Stamens  as  long  as  the  keel. 
Ovary  tomentose.  Pod  4'  -  6'  long,  often  very  much  constricted  be- 
tween the  seeds,  with  4  narrow  wings  1"  or  more  broad,  2-valved  at 
[To  be  continned.] 
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X.    Observations  on  Polyzoa.    Suborder  Phylactolomuiia. 
By    Alpheus    Hyatt. 

[Continued  ttom  page  160.] 
CCENCECIAL      BRANCHES, 

Diffuse  or  adherent.  Variety  6,  of  Fredericella  Wal- 
cottii,  has  its  branches  closer  together  than  variety  a  of 
the  same  species ;  but  the  only  specimens  yet  described, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  that  have  crowded 
branches,  are  those  belonging  to  variety  c,  of  Fredericella 
regina. 

Among  these,  a  branch  may  occasionally  become  ad- 
herent for  a  short  space.     This,  however,  rarely  occurS, 
and  seems  to  be  wholly  accidental.     The  diffusion  of  the 
branches  is  the  ordinary  character  of  Plumatella,  but  in 
four  of  the  five  American  species,  the  crowded  Alcyonel- 
loid  variety  is  developed  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  species  lives.   I  have  been  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  crowding  of  the  branches  takes  place 
by  the  direct  action  of  physical  causes  or  not.     In  some 
cases  the  area  of  attachment  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
assignable  cause,  as  in  P.  vesicularis,  where  the  tip  of 
a   branch  assumes  the  Alcyonelloid  character  by  being 
crowded  upon  the  edge  of  a  projecting  branch,*  but  the 
same  variety  in  P.  vitrea  grows  upon  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  piece  of  tin.     In  P.  Arethusa  and  F.  regina,  found 
in    Tommy's   Brook,   near    Gorham,   Me.,   the   current 
seemed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  production 
of  the  Alcyonelloid  variety ;  but  the  same  varieties  of  the 
three  other  species  of  this  genus  developed  profusely  in 
the  brackish  and  still  water  of  Mystic  Pond ;  upon  broad 
surfaces  of  attachment  in  the  still  fresh  water  of  Spy 
Pond,  and  in  a  small  artificial  lake  on  Mr.  John  Hop- 
kins* estate  near  Baltimore.   In  fact,  there  is  no  unifomiity 
in  their  mode  of  occun*ence,  the  same  form  often  appear- 
ing under  the  most  diverse  circumstances.     The  quantity 
of  food  may  possibly  influence  their  growth,  though  with 
regard  to  this  I  have  collected  no  reliable  data. 

*  See  description  of  species. 

COMMUNICATIONS  ESSEX  mSTTTUTE,  VOL.  V.  26  JAN.,  1868. 
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As  will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  the  species,  al- 
though the  same  varieties  occur  in  different  localities,  and 
under  diverse  physical  conditions,  still  the  specimens 
even  of  different  species  in  each  locality  usually  have  a 
similar  character.  The  adhesion  of  the  branches  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  juxtaposition  of  young  cells,  whose  softer 
ectocysts  adhere  to  one  another,  and  it  is  therefore  a  char- 
acteristic which  may  occur  in  any  species  when  the  young 
cells  are  accidentally  brought  in  contact. 

Tubular.  All  the  Fredericellae  have  tubular  branches, 
the  zooids  being  arranged  in  a  single  series. 

In  Plumatella  Arethusa  the  tubular  characteristic  is  re- 
tained even  in  variety  6.  In  variety  b  of  P.  diffusa,  how- 
ever, the  branches  coalesce  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
in  varieties  b  and  c  of  P.  vitrea,  either  single  branches 
or  whole  colonies  may  have  the  polypides  in  bunches,  ap- 
proximating to  the  mode  of  growth  exhibited  by  Pectina- 
tella.  The  bmnches  of  Lophopus  are  true  lobes  contain- 
ing a  fascicle  of  polypides  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  and 
those  of  Pectinatella  are  also  lobes,  but  with  the  poly- 
pides placed  in  long,  double  rows  on  the  upper  sides. 
This  lobation,  therefore,  arises  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
varieties  or  even  as  a  peculiarity  of  one  branch  of  a  col- 
ony, as  in  P.  vesicularis,*  and  becomes  of  generic  value 
in  Lophopus,  Pectinatella,  and  Cristatella,  entirely  super- 
seding the  tubular  form  of  the  branches  in  Fredericella, 
P.  Arethusa,  and  the  varieties  of  the  remaining  American 
species. 

CCENCECIAL    CELLS. 

Distinct.  In  Fredericella  the  cells  are  distinct  from 
each  other ;  occasionally  by  some  accident,  as  previously 
mentioned,  a  branch  may  become  adherent  to  a  neigh-, 
boring  branch,  but  the  cells  never  appear  to  do  so.  The 
cells  of  the  Plumatell®  are  adherent  in  all  their  Alcyonel-r 
loid  varieties. 

Cell-walls  entire.  Wherever  the  cells  are  distinct,  thp 
cell-walls  must  be  entire.    When,  however,  the  former  be 

*  See  description  of  species. 
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come  adherent,  the  attached  portion  of  the  cell  is  short- 
ened, and  consequently  the  walls  of  the  free  portions  of 
the  cells  approximate.  In  some  specimens  of  variety  6, 
Plumatella  Arethusa,  this  approximation  takes  place  with- 
out any  sensible  diminution  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
free  part  of  the  cell-walls ;  but  in  variety  6  of  P.  diffusa, 
and  in  the  single  branches  of  P.  vesicularis,  previously 
mentioned,  there  is  a  very  decided  shortening  of  these 
walls,  and  in  P.  vitrea  only  the  orifices  project  above  the 
branch  in  some  groups,  while  in  others  the  free  portions 
of  the  cells  are  quite  long.  In  Lophopus  the  cells  have 
similar  characters,  the  whole  lower  portion  of  the  divid- 
ing walls  becoming  part  of  the  common  surface  of  the 
lobe,  and  in  Pectinatella  and  Cristatella  the  cells  are  en- 
tirely obliterated,  the  dividing  walls  having  disappeared. 
Thus  the  entireness  of  the  cell-walls  is  a  diminishing 
characteristic  of  generic  value  in  Fredericella,  of  specific 
and  variable  value  in  Plumatella,  disappearing  in  Lopho- 
pus and  Pectinatella.  The  only  reasonable  cause  for  this 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  cell  is  to  be  found  in  the  agent 
which  crowds  the  branches  and  cells  together,  making 
them  adherent,  which  produces  the  lobes  of  Lophopus, 
and  consolidates  them  with  the  coenoecial  trunk  in  Crista- 
tella, and  which  also  completes  the  radiatory  arrangement 
of  the  poljrpides,  namely,  the  increasing  activity  of  the 
reproductive  function,  as  shown  in  the  greater  number  of 
buds  produced  from  the  mother  cell.  The  coenoecial 
trunk  of  Fredericella  and  Plumatella  is  made  by  the 
growth  of  the  primary  polypides.  When  several  buds 
develop  simultaneously,  this  coenoecial  trunk  is  broad- 
ened and  becomes  a  common  cavity  containing  the  various 
polypides,  as  in  variety  b  of  Plumatella  vitrea. 

A  farther  development  of  the  flabellate  growth  gives 
the  palmate  aspect  of  the  branches  in  Lophopus.  A  greater 
increase  in  the  number  of  buds  growing  from  the  mother 
cell  gives,  as  has  been  said  in  the  article  on  reproduc- 
tion, the  radiatory  character  of  Pectinatella,  and  also 
broadens  the  coenoecial  trunk  at  the  expense  of  the 
branches,  which  become  short  lobes. 
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Finally,  so  many  buds  are  produced  simultaneously, 
that  they  crowd  themselves  together  in  quincunx  order,  in- 
stead of  forming  distinct  radiatory  branches,  as  they  would 
do  if  developed  singly  or  in  pairs  at  intervals,  the  whole 
being  a  greatly  distended  primary  cell  or  ccenoecial  trunk. 
This  view  is  sustained  by  the  occurrence  of  the  buds  ui)on 
the  border  in  the  same  place,  with  relation  to  the  poly- 
pides  of  Cristatella,  that  they  occupy  in  the  single  cells 
of  Fredericella  and  Plumatella,  and  in  the  lobes  of  Peo- 
tinatella. 

Irregularly  divided  by  permanent  internal  folds  of  the 
endocyst.  These  folds  are  present  more  or  less  in  nearly 
every  colony  of  Fredericella  and  most  of  the  diffusely 
branching  Plumatellee,  but  not  in  the  Alcyonelloid  varie- 
eties.  I  suspect,  however,  that  variety  b  of  Pluniatella 
vitrea,  has  them.  If  so,  they  probably  act  as  in  Lopho- 
pus,  and  isolate  the  branch  in  which  they  occur. 

The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  constrictions  in  Plumatella, 
bending  inwards  from  the  stiff  ectocyst  and  apparently 
prevented  from  coming  together  by  its  unyielding  nature, 
their  accidental  occurrence  in  any  part  of  the  branch,  and 
their  being  simply  an  annular  constriction  of  the  endocyst, 
all  go  to  prove,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  on  re- 
production, that  they  are  the  homologues  of  the  constric- 
tions that  divide  and  multiply  the  coenoecia  in  Pectinatella 
and  Cristatella. 

ECTOCYST . 

Thin.  The  Fredericellee  all  have  thin  ectocysts. 
There  is  a  variety  of  Fredericella  Eegina,  and  one  spe- 
cies, F.  pulcherrima,  which  have  colorless  ectocysts,  but 
these  are  not  thicker  than  the  homy  coverings  of  the 
other  varieties. 

The  Plumatellse  have  thin  ectocysts,  except  in  P.  vit- 
rea. In  this  they  are  somewhat  thicker  than  in  other 
species.  In  Lophopus  it  is  very  thick  below,^  indicat- 
ing the  final  withdrawal  of  the  whole  under  the  coenoe- 
cium  in  Pectinatella.  Its  immense  thickness,  in  the  last 
genus,  is  directly  caused  by  the  surface  of  attachment 
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and  the  activity  of  the  fissiparoiis  function  of  the  coenoe- 
cium.  Even  upon  a  level  surface  the  continued  multipli- 
cation of  the  coenoecia,  in  course  of  time,  crowds  them 
together  and  presses  the  central  colonies  gradually  up- 
ward, forcing  them  to  excrete  more  gelatine,  and  thus 
the  central  portion  of  the  general  ectocyst  becomes  the 
thickest. 

Thus  the  thickness  of  the  ectocyst  is  not  a  regularly 
progressive  character,  and  the  fluctuation  appears  to  be 
caused  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  base  of  the  attachment, 
and  the  multiplication  of  ccenoecia  by  self-division  in 
Pectinatella. 

I^archmentMhe  or  gelatinous.  This  is  the  condition 
of  the  ectocyst  in  all  the  Fredericellaj,  even  the  color- 
less varieties  are  tougher  than  the  colorless  varieties  of 
Plumatella.  The  Alcyonnelloid  varieties  of  Plumatella 
are  more  generally  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  ectocyst 
than  the  diflTuse  varieties. 

Browny  or  colorless.  These  characters  accompany  the 
preceding,  the  parchment-like  being  always  brown,  and 
the  gelatinous  always  transparent. 

JPermanent  throughout  life.  The  parchment-like  ecto- 
cysts  of  Fredericella  long  survive  the  decay  of  the  poly- 
pides,  but  the  gelatinous  disappear  soon  after  their  de- 
cease. The  same  rule  obtains  until  we  reach  Pectinatella. 
In  this  genus,  the  thickness  of  the  mass  causes  it  tt)  com- 
mence decaying  before  the  colonies  die,  and  they  often 
are  found  loosely  scattered  on  the  surface  after  it  has  de- 
cayed to  a  thin  sheet.  This  gives  to  an  old  settlement  of 
the  PectinatelleB  a  CristatelUan-like  aspect,  since  in  the 
latter  the  ectocyst  is  thin. 

The  old  colonies  of  Pectinatella,  however,  do  not  lose 
the  power  of  excreting  gelatine,  but  readily  refasten 
themselves  aft«r  being  detached.  The  loss  of  permanency 
in  the  ectocyst  of  Pectinatella  is  fittingly  followed  by  its 
appearance  in  Cristatella  as  a  transient  excretion. 

Envelopes  the  entire  coenoecium.  This  character  has 
been  treated  of  in  mentioning  the  cause  of  the  natural 
position  of  the  coenoecium.      It  is  strictly  decremental, 
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since,  as  previously  noticed,  Lophopus  forms  an  interme- 
diate step  to  its  passage  imder  the  ccenoecium  in  Pectin- 
atella. 

CCENOECIAIi    ENDOCYST. 

Cells  of  the  first  membrane  small  and  depressed.  This 
character,  and  its  subsequent  change  to  the  larger  cells  of 
Pectinatella  and  Cristatella,  was  described  in  the  article 
on  the  *'  Composition  of  the  Body."  It  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
ectocyst  from  the  upper  side  of  the  coencecium. 

Cells  of  the  second  membrane  smxilL  This  character, 
which  appears  to  be  invariable,  may  possibly  owe  its 
equability  in  the  size  of  the  cells  to  the  equal  pressure  of 
the  other  membranes  on  either  side. 

The  remaining  characters  need  no  explanation  until  we 
reach 

FREE    STATOBLASTS. 

Bean-shapedj  depressed^  or  elongated  ellipses.  The  va- 
riability of  the  statoblast,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  species,  becomes  less  in  Plumatella,  and  is  of 
fixed  value  in  Pectinatella. 

The  depressed  elliptical  forms  are  in  reality  orbicular 
forms,  or  are  those  varieties  which  assume  a  close  approx- 
imation to  the  outline  finally  taken  by  all  the  free  stato- 
blasts  of  Cristatella. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  of  the  three  forms  which  begin 
as  varieties  in  Fredericella,  of  which  the  bean-shaped  is 
perhaps  the  most  common,  that  they  all  successively  cul- 
minate in  some  one  genus,  and  then  die  out.  Thus  the 
bean-shaped  disappears  in  Plumatella,  the  elliptical  takes 
its  place  in  the  latter  and  in  Pectinatella,  and  the  orbicular 
form,  which  only  holds  a  place  in  the  varieties  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  preceding  genera,  at  length  predomi- 
nates and  is  characteristic  of  the  genus  in  Cristatella. 

RECAPITULATION   OF   THE   CCENCECIAL   SYSTEM. 

The  synopsis  itself  sufBciently  explains  the  remaining 
characters  of  this  system,  and  we  may,  therefore,  proceed 
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without  fear  of  misunderstanding  to  the  consideration  of 
its  general  features.  There  are  six  characters ;  (1)  single 
character  of  the  coenoecium,  (2)  a  character  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  branches,  (3)  a  character  in  the  tubularity  of 
the  branches,  (4)  a  character  in  the  perfection  of  the 
branches,  (5)  a  character  in  the  distinctness  of  the  cells, 
and  (6)  a  character  in  the  entireness  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells,  all  of  which  are  decremental,  the  decrement  being 
traceable  directly  to  the  activity  of  the  reproductive  func- 
tion, which  increases,  (1)  the  radiatory  character  of  the 
ccenoecia,  (2)  the  crowding  and  adherence  of  the  branches, 
(3)  the  lobiform  character  of  the  branches,  (4)  the  con- 
solidation of  the  branches  with  the  ccencecial  trunk,  (5) 
tiie  adherence  of  the  cells  to  each  other,  and  (6)  the 
merging  of  the  cell-walls  into  the  common  surface  of  the 
branch.  All  of  the  latter  are  respectively  antagonistic  to 
tiie  former,  and  although  produced  by  the  same  agent,  and 
occurring  primarily  either  upon  different  branches  of  the 
same  colony,  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  or  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  same  genus,  finally  become  of  ge- 
neric value,*  exclude  the  former,  and  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  ccenoecium  in  Cristatella. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  series  of  characters;  (1)  a  char- 
acter of  adherence  of  the  ectocyst  to  surfaces,  and  of  the 
endocyst  to  the  ectocyst,  (2)  the  parchment-like  character 
of  the  ectocyst,  (3)  its  permanency  throughout  life,  all  of 
which  decrease  as  the  ectocyst  becomes  more  gelatinous 
and  retrogrades  from  a  protective  covering  to  a  ti'ansient 
excretion.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  series,  (1)  the  erectness 
of  the  free  branches,  (2)  the  envelopment  of  the  coenoe- 
cium, (3)  the  small  size  and  depressed  form  of  the  cells 
of  tiie  outer  membrane,  all  characteristics  which  disappear 
when  the  ectocyst  retires  from  the  upper  side  of  the  coenoe- 
cium. Fourthly,  (1)  the  number  of  blanches  in  a  single 
colony,  a  decremental  character,  (2)  the  permanency  of 

•  By  *•  generic  value  "  it  is  not  meant  that  a  variety  may  become  a 
species,  or  a  species  a  genus  by  evolutioA,  but  tliat  characteristics  ap- 
parently of  accidental  growth  in  the  distortion  of  a  branch,  or  In  the 
variety  of  a  species,  may  finally  become  peculiar  to  some  species,  and 
then  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  higher  genus. 
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the  annular  folds,  a  decremental  character,  (3)  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ectocyst,  a  fluctuating  character.  The  decrement 
of  the  first  two  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  last  being  due  to 
the  increasing  functional  activity  of  the  third  membrane  in 
forming  annular  folds,  which  is  apparently  due  to  the  same 
character  as  the  second  series,  namely,  the  increase  in  the 
gelatinous  nature  of  the  ectocyst. 

EVAGINATORY    SYSTEM. 
ALIMENTAKY    CANAL. 

Membranes  fully  developed.  The  invariability  of  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  membranes  of  the  canal  is,  prob- 
ably, as  in  the  case  of  the  evaginable  endocyst,  due  to  the 
similarity  of  the  circumstances  and  positions  occupied  by 
them  with  relation  to  the  surrounding  parts  and  fluids. 

Lies  straight  in  the  coenoecium  when  invaginated.  The 
cells  in  Fredericella  and  Plumatella  are  not  generally  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  admit  of  any  doubling  on  the  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and,  since  there  is  room  enough  for 
it  to  lie  straight,  it  naturally  assumes  that  position. 

The  location,  also,  of  the  bases  of  the  retractor  are  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  cell,  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  for  the  gastric  retractors  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  double  the  alimentary  canal  on  itself. 

In  variety  6  of  Plumatella  vitrea,  however,  the  bases 
of  the  muscles  are  nearly  opposite  the  coenoecial  orifice, 
and  it  would  be  inferred,  from  the  similarity  of  their  po- 
sitions to  those  in  Pectinatella,  that  the  canal  must  double 
upon  itself  when  undergoing  retraction ;  but,  although  the 
lophophore  is  very  closely  withdrawn,  the  canal  floats 
freely  in  the  chamber  (PI.  9,  fig.  1).  The  position  of 
Pectinatella,  as  figured  in  PI.  9,  figs.  12,  13,  shows  that 
the  canal  is  not  only  bent  ventrally,  but  when  completely 
drawn  in,  the  anterior  end  of  the  coecum  lies  between  the 
trunks  of  the  retractors.  In  Cristatella  this  tendency  is 
expressed  more  strongly,  the  canal,  passing  between  the 
trunks  of  the  retractors  ventrally  lies  in  precisely  the 
reverse  position  to  what  it  did  in  Fredericella  and  Plu- 
matella. 
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The  length  proportionally  to  the  length  of  the  evaginable 
endocyst  above  the  orifice.  This  character  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  shows  the  gradual  progress  of  the  alimentary 
canal  out  of  the  coenoecium,  in  proportion  as  the  evagina- 
tion  of  the  polypide  becomes  more  extended. 

Although  the  canal  is  absolutely  very  much  larger  in 
Pectinatella  than  in  any  other  genus  (vide  synopsis,  pro- 
portion of  the  greatest  dorso-ventral,  to  the  greatest  an- 
tero-posterior  diameter) ,  its  position  with  relation  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  invaginated  fold  does  not  change  as 
long  as  that  fold  exists.  When,  however,  there  is  no  fold 
as  in  Cristatella,  the  region  of  the  sphincter  crosses  the 
ccDcum  near  the  end  instead  of  its  former  place,  just  be- 
low the  intestinal  valve.     (PI.  14,  fig.  1.) 

The  length,  however,  with  relation  to  the  length  of 
the  evaginable  tube  and  the  extent  of  the  canal  exposed 
by  its  increasing  evagination,  is  an  incremental  character, 
and  shows  farther  how  the  destruction  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells  affects  the  size  of  the  canal.  The  FredericellaB  with 
their  long,  narrow  cells,  have  also  long,  narrow  canals ; 
the  cells  becoming  wider  in  Plumatella,  the  stomachs  are 
correspondingly  wider;  and  in  Pectinatellae,  where  the 
eyagination  removes  the  invaginated  fold,  giving  a  wide 
orifice,  and  where  there  are  no  cells,  it  attains,  compara- 
tively, an  immense  size. 

In  Cristatella,  the  evagination  being  perfected,  and  the 
amount  of  room  in  the  coenoecium  very  much  reduced,  it 
returns  again  to  a  smaller  size,  but  retains  nearly  the  same 
proportions  of  tne  dorso-ventral  and  antero-posterior  di- 
ameter (see  next  character  in  the  synopsis)  which  it  had 
acquired  in  Pectinatella. 

The  consequence  of  this  reduction  in  the  absolute  size 
renders  the  whole  but  little  longer  than  the  fully  evagin- 
ated  endocyst,  and  the  canal  may,  therefore ^  be  said  to  fol- 
low the  tube  out  of  the  coencecium. 

Proportions  of  the  dorso-ventral  to  the  antero-posterior 
diameter.  This  character  has  been  sufliciently  explained 
above,  with  the  exception  of  the  measurements.  These 
were  taken,  the  dorso-ventral  just  below  the   phyloric 
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valve,  and  antero-posterior  from  the  lophophore  to  the  end 
of  the  gastric  coecum. 

(Esophagus.  The  proportion  of  antero-posterior  di- 
ameter to  the  length  of  the  stomach  from  the  oesophageal 
valve  to  the  end  of  the  coecum,  varied  but  little  from  i  in 
each  genus.  But  the  next  character,  the  proportions  of 
its  own  antero-posterior  to  its  own  dorso-ventral  diameter, 
show  a  determinate  and  steady  decrement  in  its  length. 

Stomach.  The  proportions  of  the  dorso-ventral  to  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  determine  the  fact  stated  above 
with  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  canal  to  Pec- 
tinatella,  and  its  decrease  or  fluctuation  in  CristateUa.  In 
addition  to  the  decrement  in  the  length  of  the  oesophagus, 
there  is  also  a  decrement  in  the  ventro-dorsal  from  what 
it  is  in  Pectinatella,  i  of  the  antero-posterior,  to  only  J  the 
latter,  very  nearly  the  same  proportions  it  had  originaDy 
in  Fredericella.  The  next  proportion,  however,  shows  a 
curious  fact.  Although  there  is  this  decrease  in  ventro- 
dorsal diameter  there  is  an  increment  in  the  dextro-sims- 
tral  diameter ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  stomach  retains  in 
CristateUa  the  great  breadth  of  the  dextro-sinistral  diam- 
eter, which  it  attained  in  Pectinatella  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  loses  the  increment  of  the  ventro-dorsal  diameter. 
This  explains  the  greater  breadth  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
when  seen  from  the  dorsal  side  in  CristateUa,  as  compared 
with  its  narrow  look  when  viewed  laterally. 

IrUestine.  Only  one  series  of  measurements  was  made 
of  the  intestine,  ventro-dorsally  near  the  phyloric  valve, 
and  antero-posteriorly  from  the  valve  to  the  anus.  The 
proportions  of  these  two  diameters  appeared  to  be  invari- 
able ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  absolute  size  of  the  intestine 
is  greater  in  Plumatella  and  in  Pectinatella,  than  in  any 
other  genus.  In  CristateUa,  like  the  stomach,  it  became 
— when  seen  from  the  side — very  narrow,  but  is  of  Pec- 
tinateUean  proportions  when  seen  in  front  or  dorsally. 

RETRACTORS. 

(Esophageal  Retractors.  The  characteristics  preceding 
the  proportional  breadth  of  this  branch  of  the  retractors 
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to  the  dorso-ventral  diameter  of  the  tube  are  plain  enough 
in  the  synopsis,  and  need  no  explanatory  remarks.  This, 
however,  is  a  fluctuating  character,  while  all  the  above 
mentioned  are  incremental  characters. 

The  breadth  of  the  muscle  was  measured  near  the 
lophophore  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  tube  from  the  brachial 
collar  to  the  junction  of  the  arms  with  the  tube. 

The  fluctuation  in  Cristatella  is  due  to  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  breadth  of  the  tube  in  this  genus,  and  not  to 
any  decrease  in  the  absolute  breadth  of  the  muscle,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  in  Pectinatella. 

Brachial  Retractors.  The  breadth  was  measured 
across  the  tube,  as  in  the  oesophageal  retractors.  All  the 
characteristics  of  the  retractors,  as  read  in  the  synopsis, 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  increasing  evagination  of  the 
polypide. 

As  the  polypide  protrudes  fai-ther  out  of  the  coenoecium 
and  the  invaginated  fold  disappears,  the  oesophageal  and 
brachial  retractors  lose  the  support  which  it  afforded  them 
in  Fredericella ;  and  the  increase  in  the  size  and  diffu- 
sion of  their  filaments  and  bases  is  to  compensate  for  this 
loss,  and  to  enable  them  to  govern  the  motions  of  the 
crest  with  their  former  facility. 

The  increment  of  the  number  of  the  bands  of  the  gas- 
tric retractors,  however,  although  due  to  the  same  causes 
that  bring  about  the  increase  in  the  degree  of  evagination, 
are  more  directly  aft'ected  by  the  greater  freedom  given  to 
the  alimentary  canal  by  these  changes.  In  Fredericella, 
the  number  of  bands  is  at  its  minimum,  because  the  stom- 
ach is  confined  in  a  narrow  tube  ;  and  in  Pectinatella  and 
Cristatella  at  its  maximum,  because  they  are  required  to 
confine  the  alimentary  canals  of  the  different  polypides, 
and  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  each  other  in  the 
common  coenoecium. 

ANTERIOR    RETENTORS. 

One  row.  These  being  merely  the  lowermost  row  of 
posterior  retentors,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  their 
size,  there  is  necessarily  but  one  row  in  every  species 
throughout  the  group. 
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The  number  of  the  bands,  however,  is  dependent  upon 
the  width  of  the  orifice,  and  since  this  becomes  gradually 
broader  up  to  the  maximum  in  Pectinatella,  and  then  de- 
creases in  Cristatella,  they  have  a  corresponding  fluctua- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  bands. 

Far  removed  from  the  oHfice,  The  distance  of  lie 
posterior  attachments  from  the  orifice  is  measured  by  the 
breadth  of  the  invaginated  fold  ;  and  as  this  decreases,  they 
of  course  come  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  opening,  finally 
resting  on  the  edge  itself. 

POSTERIOR    RETENTORS. 

The  decrement  in  this  series  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  since,  as  in  the  last  characteristic,  the 
number  of  rows  is  determined  by  the  breadth  of  the 
invaginated  fold. 

SPHINCTER    MUSCLE. 

This  being  coextensive  with  the  fold,  necessarily  de- 
creases with  it. 

INVAGINATED    FOLD. 

This  decreases  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  as  the 
evaginable  endocyst  increases.  And,  in  fact,  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  ;  since,  as  previously  stated,  the  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  evaginable  endocyst  or  tube  is  wholly 
due  to  the  additions  made  to  it  by  the  freed  portions  of 
the  decreasing  invaginated  fold. 

EVAGINABLE     ENDOCYST. 

The  measurements  were  made  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  invaginated  fold  to  the  lophophore. 

Membranes  fully  developed.  The  invariability  of  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  membranes  is  due,  probably,  to 
the  similarity  of  their  position,  and  of  the  circumstance 
surroimding  them  throughout  the  group.  They  are  not 
subject  to  any  such  changes,  as  the  removal  of  the  ecto- 
cyst  gives  room  for  in  the  coenoecial  endocyst,  and  changes 
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in  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  ccenoBcium  do  not  appear 
to  affect  materially  their  intimate  structm*e. 

KECAPITULATION. 

We  have  seen:  (1)  that  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  Alimentary  canal  was  due,  apparently,  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  coenoecium,  occasioned  by  the  obliteration  of 
the  cell-walls  in  Pectinatella,  and  its  decrease  to  the  sub- 
sequent redivision  of  the  coenoecium  into  cells  in  Crista- 
tella ;  (2 )  that  this  increment  and  decrement  was  confined 
to  the  stomach  and  intestine,  the  oesophagus  steadily  de- 
creasing in  the  proportions  of  its  length  to  its  breadth 
throughout ;  (3)  that  the  passage  of  the  whole  alimentary 
canal  out  of  the  coenoecium,  when  the  polypide  is  evagin- 
ated,  is  due  to  the  increasing  length  of  the  evaginable 
tube,  and  therefore  referable  to  the  increasing  evagination 
of  the  polypide  ;  (4)  that  the  increasing  size  and  difl^ision 
of  the  anterior  bases  and  posterior  filaments  of  the  retrac- 
tors, was  also  due  to  the  increasing  evagination  of  the 
tube  ;  (5)  that  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  anterior  retentors  was  due  to  the  increase  and  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  coenoecial  orifice ;  and  (6)  that  the 
approximation  of  the  anterior  retentors  to  the  orifice,  the 
decrease  in  the  breadth  of  the  sphincter,  and  the  increas- 
ing length  of  the  evaginable  endocyst  or  tube,  are  due  to 
the  steadily  decreasing  breadth  of  the  invaginated  fold ; 
(7)  that  this  last  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
rows  of  posterior  retentoi-s,  which  decrease  may  in  turn 
be  traced*  to  the  decreasing  length  of  the  free  part  of  the 
cell-wall.  Or,  we  may  say :  (1)  that  the  free  portions  of 
the  cell-wall  becoming  shorter,  destroy  the  lower  rows  of 
posterior  retentors ;  and  thus  (2)  portions  of  the  breadth 
of  the  invaginated  fold  are  set  free  ;  (3)  which  are  added 
to  the  length  of  the  evaginable  tube,  and  therefore  the 
increase  of  the  evagination  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  length 
and  final  obliteration  of  the  cell-walls. 

Thus,  in  Fredericella,  where  the  walls  are  longest,  the 
invagination   is  greatest;    in  Plumatella,  the   walls   are 

•  vide  description  of  **  Mascular  System." 
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shorter,  and  the  invagmation  less ;  in  Pectinatella,  where 
there  are  no  free  cell-walls,  the  invagination  is  very  much 
less ;  and  in  Cristatella,  which  has  neither  free  cell-walls 
or  lobes,  the  invagination  is  nothing.  Even  the  zooids  of 
the  species  show  the  action  of  this  law.  Whenever  the 
free  portions  of  the  cells  are  much  reduced  in  length,  as 
.in  some  zooids  of  variety  c  of  Plumatella  vitrea,  the 
number  of  rows  of  posterior  retentors  are  less,  and  the 
evagination  greater,  than  in  other  zooids  of  the  same 
colony,  with  longer  walls  to  the  free  portions  of  the  cells. 

The  Alcyonelloid  varieties  of  Plumatella  Arethusa  have 
only  about  eight  rows  of  posterior  retentors;  while  the 
varieties  with  distinct  cells  may  have  as  high  as  fifteen. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  fluctuation  or  disturb- 
ance occasioned  by  the  muscular  walls  in  Cristatella,  and 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  coencecial  orifice,  which 
causes  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of  bands 
of  the  anterior  retentors,  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
evaginatory  system  are  traceable  to  the  decrease  in  the 
free  portions  of  the  cell-walls.  In  other  words,  to  the 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  cells  and  branches.  But  this, 
as  we  have  seen  previously,  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
reproductive  function,  which  steadily  increases  the  num- 
ber of  buds  arising  from  the  primary  coencecial  cell. 

LOPHOPHORIC     SYSTEM. 
LOPHOPHORE. 

The  outline  of  the  lophophore  is  an  incremental  char- 
acter, owing  its  increment  to  the  growth  of  the  arms  in 
Plumatella.  • 

ARMS. 

The  length  of  the  arms  is  the  key-note  of  the  changes 
in  this  system,  and  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  the 
increment  of  this  characteristic  determines  the  increment 
or  decrement  of  nearly  every  variable  characteristic. 

Tips  divergent — tips  twisted  outwards.  These  two 
characters  go  together.  They  are  decremental ;  and  the 
decrement  is  due  to  the  retention  of  embryonic  characters 
in  the  adults  of  the  higher  genera. 
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The  arms  of  the  polypides  of  Plumatella  separate  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  those  of  Pectinatella ;  and  the 
latter,  probably,  earlier  than  the  arms  of  Cristatella.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  approximation  of  the  tips  of  the  arms 
is  an  embryonic  character;  because,  as  already  stated 
(remarks  on  reproduction),  the  arms  in  the  young  divide 
from  within  outward,  and  the  tips  are  the  last  to  be  sep- 
arated, and  the  longer  the  arms,  the  longer  the  time  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  division.  It  seems  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  embryonic  character  of  the  arms  in  Crista- 
tella is  due  entirely  to  their  increased  length. 

TENTACLES. 

The  number  of  the  tentacles  are  increased  in  the  indi- 
vidual, as  has  been  shown,  by  additions  at  the  tips  of  the 
arms  as  the  latter  increase  in  length  ;  therefore,  the  longer 
the  arms,  the  greater  the  number  of  tentacles.  This  law 
is  carried  out,  not  only  in  the  different  individuals  of  the 
species,  but  it  also  determines  the  increment  in  the  num- 
ber of  tentacles  from  Fredericella,  which  never  has  over 
twenty-four,  to  Cristatella,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  never 
has  over  ninety.  The  length  of  the  tentacles,  however, 
decreases ;  and  the  decrement  is  due,  not  to  any  decrease 
in  the  tentacles  themselves,  but  to  the  comparatively 
greater  increase  in  the  length  of  the  arms. 

CALYX. 

The  breadth  of  the  calyx  appears  to  be  a  fluctuating 
character. 

EPISTOME. 

The  form  of  the  base  is  an  incremental  character,  the 
change  from  an  elUptical  to  a  crescent  shape  taking  place 
when  the  arms  appear  in  Plumatella. 

TENTACULAR   MUSCLES. 

The  number  of  pairs  of  these  must  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  tentacles  on  any  one  lophophore ;  and  since 
the  number  of  tentacles  is  determined  by  the  length  of 
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the  arms,  the  number  of  these,  also,  is  determined  by  the 
same  character. 

LOPHOPHORIC  FLEXOR. 

This  muscle,  extending  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  tips 
of  the  arms,  is  necessarily  very  short  in  Fredericella,  if  it 
exists  at  all ;  and  longer  in  the  other  genera,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  arms. 

NEURAL   DDIPHRAGM. 

Sufficiently  explained  by  synopsis. 

NERVE-MASS. 

In  Fredericella,  where  there  are  no  arms,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  lophophore  inconsiderable,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  the  centres  of  distribution  widely  separated, 
and,  therefore,  the  nerve-mass  has  perhaps  no  com- 
missure. In  Plumatella,  however,  with  its  two  long 
arms,  each  to  be  rendered  capable  of  independent  motion, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  lophophore  increased,  the  ganglia 
are  probably  separated  by  a  commissure  so  as  to  corre- 
spond with  these  changes. 

GANGLIA. 

The  thin,  upright,  spindle-like  form  of  the  ganglia,  as 
seen  from  the  side  in  Fredericella,  is  changed  in  Pluma- 
tella to  a  kidney-shape,  lying  horizontally.  This  corre- 
sponds precisely  with  increased  width,  which  is  given  by 
development  of  the  arms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
nerve-mass. 

The  heart-shaped  appearance  of  the  ganglia  is  invari- 
able ;  because,  when  either  the  spindle  or  kidney-shaped 
double  upon  themselves  by  contraction,  they  assume  the 
heart-shape. 

The  larger  size  of  the  lophophoric  nerve-trunk,  the 
greater  length  of  the  dorsal  lophophoric  nerve-branch  and 
its  plication,  the  decrease  in  the  ventral  lophophoric 
nerve-branch  proportionally  to  the  dorsal  branch,  the 
number  of  tentacular  nerves,  the  larger  size  of  the  oral 
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nerve-trunk,  and  the  increase  of  the  thickness  and  size  of 
the  polypidal  nerve-trunk  in  Plumatella,  as  compared  with 
the  states  of  the  same  parts  in  Fredericella,  are  all  evi- 
dently due  to  the  greater  extent  of  the  surfaces  which 
they  have  to  supply  in  the  former ;  and  this  increased  ex- 
tent, as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  in  its  turn  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  arms.  Thus,  every  character  in  the  Lopho- 
phoric  System  appears  to  depend  upon  the  increment  of 
the  arms,  and  to  owe  its  modifications  to  that,  more  than 
anything  else.  The  oesophageal,  gastric,  and  intestinal 
nerve-branches  have  been  observed  only  in  Fredericella. 

RECAPITULATION  OP  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE   THREE 

SYSTEMS. 

Commencing  with  the  coenoecial  system,  we  find  that 
in  this  system  the  increase  in  the  radiatory  character  of 
the  ccenoecium,  the  crowding  and  adherence  of  the 
branches,  the  consolidation  of  the  branches  in  the  coenoe- 
cial trunk,  the  adherence  of  the  cells  to  each  other,  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  free  walls  of  the  cells,  were  all 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  buds  developed 
simultaneously  from  the  original,  or  parent  cell  of  the 
colony ;  and  also,  that  these  characteristics,  primarily  ex- 
pressed in  a  slight  degree  either  upon  difierent  branches 
of  the  same  colony,  or  in  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  ultimately  become  of  essential  importance  to  the 
organization  of  every  species  and  of  generic  value. 

In  the  evaginatory  system  we  found  that  all  the  char- 
acteristics, with  three  exceptions,  were  due  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  cell-walls,  and,  therefore,  directly  traceable 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  buds  developing  simul- 
taneously from  the  parent  cell ;  that  the  governing  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  system,  the  extent  of  the  evagina- 
tion  was  a  variable  characteristic  among  the  zooids  of 
the  same  colony  in  P.  vitrea,  although  probably  of  fixed 
and  generic  value  in  Cristatella.  Thus  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal changes  in  the  complication  of  the  coenoecial  and 
evaginatory  system  are  traceable  to  one  incremental 
characteristic,   the   gradual   increase   in   the   number  of 
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buds  developed  from  the  original,  or  parent  cell  of  the 
colony. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  other  characteristics, 
such  as  the  decrease  in  the  tenacity  with  which  the  endo- 
cyst  adheres  to  the  ectocyst,  finally  resulting  in  its  ability 
to  glide  easily  over  the  surface  of  the  latter  in  Oistatella, 
the  decrease  in  the  pergameneous  nature  and  permanency 
of  the  ectocyst,  all  traceable  to  the  increase  in  the  soft- 
ness and  gelatinous  nature  of  the  ectocyst.  And  still 
following  in  the  same  category  wo  find  that  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  branches  to  each  colony,  the  great  in- 
crement in  the  thickness  of  the  ectocyst  in  Pectinatella, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  permanent  annular  folds,  is 
due  to  the  greater  functional  activity  of  the  third  layer 
in  forming  annular  folds,  traceable  in  turn  to  the  increase 
in  the  gelatinous  nature  of  the  ectocyst,  which  permits 
these  folds  to  coalesce  and  divide  the  colonies.  Thus, 
there  are  two  series  of  important  structural  character- 
istics, which  necessarily  change  in  consonance  with,  or 
are  dependent  upon  the  gradual  change  of  the  parchment- 
like ectocyst  of  Fredericella,  to  the  gelatinous,  transient 
excretion  of  Cristatella. 

This  gelatinous  condition  of  the  ectocyst,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  only  a  rare  individual  characteristic  in  Freder- 
icella, becoming  peculiar  to  some  species  in  Plumntella, 
and,  finally,  essential  to  the  organization  of  Pectinatella, 
Cristatella,  and  perhaps  Lophopus.  I  have  succeeded  in 
producing  the  transparent,  gelatinous  ectocyst  in  Freder- 
icella, by  simply  allowing  a  colony  to  grow  in  water  free 
from  all  sediment ;  and  I  have  not  yet  found  a  transparent 
variety  or  species  except  in  clear  water.  The  trans- 
parent ectocyst  is  also  common  in  the  young  of  all  the 
brown  varieties  of  Fredericella  and  Plumatella,  and  these 
are  much  longer  lived  than  the  transparent  species,  such 
as  Plumatella  vitrea,  the  PectinatellsB  or  Cristatellce. 
Whether  the  ertocysts  of  P.  vitrea  would  become  brown 
and  tougher  if  they  lived  longer,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  certainly  such  would  appear  to  be  the  most  likely 
result,  since  the  ectocyst  of  all  the  brown  Fredericellae 
and  Plumatellse,  which  live  longer  than  they  do,  are  trans- 
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parent  in  the  yonng,  and  acquire  the  pergameneous  char- 
acter only  by  ago.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  color 
acquired  simply  by  the  gathering  on  the  surface  of  minute 
particles  of  sediment,  but  the  deep  brown  color  due  not 
only  to  these  particles,  but  to  the  homy  condition  of  the 
ectocyst  produced  by  age.  The  increase  in  the  gelatinous 
character  of  the  ectocyst  in  Plumatella  may  be  safely  said 
to  be  in  part  due  to  the  shorter  lives  of  those  varieties, 
and  species  that  are  habitually  transparent ;  but  the  change 
in  Cristatella  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  such  way. 

In  order  to  see  how  this  happens,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  another  series  of  characteristics.  These  are  the 
horizontality  of  the  ccenoecium  in  Pectinatella,  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the  ectocyst,  and  its  con- 
centration below  the  ccenoecium,  which  last  is  probably 
caused  by  the  same  changes  in  the  outer  membrane,  that 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  cells.  The  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  minute  cells,  composing  the  tissue,  are  the  only  os- 
tensible changes  noticeable  in  the  membrane  secreting  the 
ectocyst,  to  which  their  sudden  cessation  of  the  excretory 
powers  on  the  upper  side  might  be  referred. 

In  Cristatella  the  ectocyst  still  continues  to  be  ex- 
creted only  from  the  lower  side,  and  the  introduction  of 
its  power  of  locomotion  enabling  it  to  secrete  a  new  ecto- 
cyst as  it  ^oes,  always  maintains  the  latter  new  and  soft. 
Pectinatella  has  no  locomotive  nmscles,  and,  therefore, 
the  ectocyst  accumulating  under  it  is  tougher  than  in 
Cristatella,  though  it  remains  gelatinous  in  consequence 
of  its  great  thickness. 

The  modifications  of  the  variable  character  of  the 
lophoric  region,  as  has  been  said,  are  dependent  upon  the 
increment  in  the  length  of  the  arms. 

The  variable  characteristics  of  the  entire  group  of 
Phylactolcemata,  as  may  be  conceived  from  the  preceding, 
are  dependent  for  their  modifications  or  changes  .upon 
(I)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  buds  developing  from 
the  original  cell,  (2)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals having  the  gelatinous  ectocyst,  (3)  the  changes  or 
agencies  that  remove  it  from  the  upper  side  of  the  coenoe- 
cium,  (4)  the  bending  inwards  of  the  third  and  fourth 
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muscular,  and  fifth  membranous  layers  to  form  the  reticu- 
lated walls,  (5)  the  increasing  groMrth  of  the  arms. 

These  are  the  fundamental  characteristics,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  may  first  make  their  appear- 
ance as  a  variable  characteristic  of  different  branches  of 
the  same  colony  become  common  to  the  varieties  of  other 
species,  and  eventually  of  generic  value.  Thus,  as  before 
described,  a  single  branch  of  P.  vesicularis  assumed  the 
aspect  which  afterwards  distinguished  variety  c  of  P. 
vitrea,  and  approximated  to  the  generic  characteristic  of 
Lophopus.  The  obliteration  of  the  cell-walls  in  this 
branch  and  in  the  colonies  of  variety  c  of  P.  vitrea  were 
traced  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  buds  -growing  up 
side  by  side  from  the  same  cell,  just  as  in  Pectinatella  and 
Cristatella  the  generic  form  of  the  colony  was  traced  to 
the  number  of  buds  developing  simultaneously  from  the 
parent  cell. 

The  second,  also,  as  has  been  stated,  appears  as  a  rare 
variety  in  Fredericella  regina  and  Walcotti,  an  ordinary 
chamcter  in  F.  pulcherrima,  and  among  the  Plumatellffi 
ending  with  becoming  of  specific  value  in  P.  vitrea,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  short  time  which  that  species  lives, 
and  is  finally  common  to  all  the  species  of  the  remaining 
genera  of  the  group.  It  is  evidently  a  local  characteristic, 
due  partly  to  age  and  partly  to  physical  causes  in  these 
two  genera ;  but  in  Lophopus,  Pectinatella,  and  Crista- 
tella, it  is  an  essential  peculiarity  of  the  generic  structure, 
apparently  not  affected  by  physical  causes^  since  wherever 
these  genera  have  been  found  the  ectocyst  is  gelatinous. 

With  regard  to  the  third,  it  is  possible  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  cells  in  Pectinatella  indicates  a  loss  of 
the  execretory  power,  and  consequently  causes  the  re- 
moval of  the  ectocyst.  As  previously  stated,  this  change 
is  begun  in  variety  c  of  Plumatella  vitrea,  where  the  action 
of  alcohol  creates  a  gap  between  the  ectocyst  and  endo- 
cyst. 

The  fourth  is  even  more  inexplicable  than  the  third ; 
the  walls  are  there,  and  are  evidently  necessary  to  keep 
the  coenoecium  firm  and  shapely,  but  they  are  apparently 
without  precedent.     They  do  not  begin,  like  other  char- 
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acteristics,  in  a  few  indiyiduals  or  species,  gradually  be- 
coming of  generic  value  and  general  application  as  the 
complication  increases,  but  start  into  life  and  functiodal 
activity  without  even  a  whispered  warning  of  the  coming 
change  in  the  organization  of  any  preceding  genus  or 
species. 

The  fifth  is  characteristic  in  different  degrees  of  the 
individuals  in  Plumatella  (the  length  of  the  arms  always 
varying  with  the  number  of  tentacles,  and  these  are  differ- 
ent in  nearly  every  individual),  and  becomes  much  more 
constant,  if  not  invariable,  in  Cristatella.  Four  of  these 
five  fundamental  characters,  therefore,  are  incremental. 
These  begin  in  a  few  individuals  and  become  of  more 
general  value  and  chai-acterize  more  and  more  extended 
divisions  and  more  complicated  animals.  Thus  the  sec- 
ond is  an  individual  variety  in  the  first  genus,  obtains  a 
more  general  application  and  finally  a  specific  value  in  the 
the  second,  and  at  last  is  sufficiently  constant  in  the  two 
species  of  Cristatella  akeady  known,  to  be  considered  at 
least  of  generic  value. 

The  increased  value,  or  constancy  and  applicability, 
therefore,  of  these  incremental  characteristics  is  due  en- 
entirely  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  individuals 
characterized  by  them  in  each  succeeding  and  more  com- 
plicated division,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  remain  unchanged  in  the  same  division.  For 
example,  in  P.  arethusa  the  majority  ai*e  brownish, 
wherever  found;  in  P.  vesicularis  there  are  few  brown 
individuals  in  proportion  to  the  transparent ;  in  P.  vitrea 
aU  yet  found  are  transparent;  and  in  the  succeeding 
genera  every  individual  is  transparent. 

The  fourth  character  must  be  considered  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  unless  indeed  new  discoveries  should  disclose 
an  intermediate  form  between  Cristatella  and  Pectinatella, 
or  a  lower  form  of  the  same  genus  that  will  give  us 
the  clue  to  the  abrupt  introduction  of  the  reticulated 
walls. 

It  is  surprising  that  when  viewed  with  regard  to  their 
own  young,  the  condition  of  the  coencecial  and  lophophoric 
regions  in  Cristatella,  although  more  complicated,  is  nev- 
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ertheless  more  embryonic  in  some  respects  than  the  evag- 
inatory  region  in  the  same  genus,  or  in  Piumatella. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  fully  evaginated 
state  of  the  adult  CristatcUa  than  the  embryonic  aspect 
of  the  lophophore,  and  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  from 
the  homology  suggested  between  the  original  cell  of  the 
colony,  and  the  sack-like  coenoecium,  that  the  latter  has  a 
more  embryonic  aspect  than  the  branching  coenoecium  of 
Piumatella.  This  is  the  only  point  in  wWch  the  lopho- 
phoric  and  coenoecial  regions  agree ;  in  all  others  they  are 
at  variance. 

Such  would  be  inferred  to  be  their  most  appropriate 
relationship,  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  modifications  of 
the  evaginatory  tube  were  found  to  be  due  to  tiie  more 
fundamental  changes  of  the  coenoecium ;  whereas,  tiiose  of 
the  lophophore  were  not  dependent  upon  any  of  the 
changes  in  the  other  two.  Thus  the  lophophoric  adds  its 
greatest  increment  of  complication,  the  "fully  developed** 
arms,  in  the  second  genus  of  the  sub-order,  whereas  the 
coenoecial  more  gradually  [)rogrcsses  and  acquires  its 
greatest  anatomical  increment,  the  reticulated  walls,  only 
m  the  last  genus.  Both  are  most  complicated  in  Crista- 
tella,  but  both  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  complica- 
tion by  different  methods. 

The  evaginatory  region  does  not  agree  with  either  of 
these ;  the  increment  of  complication  is  gradually  and 
slowly  added,  and  no  new  organs  or  sudden  develop- 
ments of  particular  parts  take  place.  In  all  its  relations 
with  the  regions  above  and  below,  this  region  occupies 
an  intermediate  place. 

In  fact,  the  mutual  influence  of  the  modifications  in 
one  region  upon  the  organs  of  another  is  proportional  to 
their  positions  in  the  body  of  the  adult,  and  the  times  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  adult  characters  by  such  region 
during  the  development  of  the  individual. 

The  modifications  of  the  coenoecial  region,  situated  as 
it  is  at  the  anterior  pole,  bear  directly  on  the  next  region, 
the  evaginatory,  changing  its  organs  greatly,  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  lophophoric  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
body.     The   forces  or  organic  momenta  of  the  changes 
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seem  to  be  expended  entirely  upon  the  evaginatoiy  sys- 
tem, and  do  not  reach  the  lophophoric  except  in  so  far  as 
they  increase  its  distance  from  the  anterior  pole  by  in- 
creasing the  evagination  of  the  tube. 

The  coenoecial  is  also  invariably  the  first  region  to 
assume  the  full  characteristics  of  the  adult  zooid,  the 
evaginatory  next,  and  the  lophophoric  last.  The  bud,  as 
previously  observed,  is  developed  from  the  wall  of  the 
cell,  which  last  becomes  well  formed  and  distinct  before 
the  alimentary  canal  loses  the  peculiar  shoilness  and 
breadth  of  the  younger  stages  of  growth,  such  as  is  figured 
in  PI.  8,  fig.  2,  and  not  until  long  after  both  regions  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  do  the  tentacles  on  the  ends  of 
the  arms  acquire  the  adult  length. 

The  three  regions  are  equally  well  marked  among  the 
Polyzoa  of  simpler  organization  than  the  Phylactoleemata, 
with  the  exception  of  the  genera  Urnatella  and  Pedicel- 
lina.  The  two  latter  have  all  three  regions  consolidated 
in  one,  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  but  two  systems  in 
their  structure,  the  coenoecial  and  lophophoric,  the  evag- 
inatory having  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  alimentary 
canal  and  reproductive  organs  occupying  the  ccenoecial 
region  together. 

The  exceeding  simplicity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
approximation  of  the  mouth  and  anus,  especially  in 
Urnatella,  where,  according  to  the  unpublished  plates  of 
Dr.  Leidy  (PI.  15,  fig.  5),  they  are  so  close  together, 
that  they  are  separated  only  by  their  own  membranes 
which  are  continuous  with  each  other,  so  that  the  intes- 
tine and  cesophagus  in  the  young  seem  to  have  but  one 
common  aperture  through  the  disk  (PI.  15,  fig.  6)  ;  the 
absence  of  the  gastric  coecum  of  the  Phylactoltemata,  of 
the  pointed  oesophagal  valve,  and  of  the  evaginable  tube 
are  all  characteristics,  that  not  only  separate  these  two 
genera  from  the  Phylactolaemata,  but  show  them  to  be  the 
very  lowest  of  the  Polyzoa. 

The  lophophore  is  withdrawn  within  the  cell,  and  the 
inviiginated  fold  forms  in  both  genera  a  net  between  the 
tentacles,  resembling  the  calyx  of  the  Phylactoleemata,  to 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  tentacles  are  soldered  on  its 
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inner  side,  and  its  upper  free  border  forms  the  true  apeiv 
ture  of  the  ooencecial  cell.  This  is  shown  by  the  position  of 
tiie  sphincter  muscle  and  its  action  in  closing  the  cell,  by 
drawing  together  the  upper  edge  of  the  calj-x-like  fold  and 
including  the  free  ends  of  the  tentacles  which  have  been 
previously  bent  inwards  and  doubled  upon  themselves.* 
Thus  not  only  does  the  so-called  calyx  homologize  in  po- 
sition witii  the  invaginated  fold  of  the  higher  Polyzoa, 
but  it  closely  resembles  that  organ  in  function,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  performing  the  office  of  a  sheath 
for  the  invaginated  tentacles  in  the  absence  of  any  evag- 
inable  tube.  Both  Urnatella  and  Pcdicellina  are  invag- 
inated zooids,  and  as  such  cannot  be  associated  with  those 
forms  of  Polyzoa  which  have  the  three  regions  of  the 
body  fully  differentiated.  The  lophophore  is  permanently 
held  attached  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  evaginated  fold, 
and  cannot  be  extruded  from  the  cell,  the  superior  por- 
tions of  the  tentacles  being  the  only  irsrts  freely  evagin- 
ated. I  am  aware  that  Pedicellina  is  said  to  possess  an 
epistome  and  two  arms  by  Prof.  Allman,  but  these  char- 
acters will  hardly  weigh  against  the  absence  of  the  tubu- 
lar endocyst,  which  is  common  to  all  the  Polyzoa  from 
the  Cheilostomata  to  the  Phylactoloemata,  the  absence  of  a 
funiculus,  and  the  simple  character  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion. Their  appearance,  also,  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
Radiata  than  other  Polyzoa,  especially  Urnatella,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  permanent  invagination  is  shared  equally 
with  the  young  of  the  Phylactotemata,  whose  lopho- 
phores  at  an  early  age  are  permanently  invaginated  and 
joined  with  the  parietes  of  the  cell,  and  are  unfurnished 
with  cesophagal  valves.  Embrj^ology,  therefore,  as  well 
as  their  general  structure,  justities  the  position  assigned 
to  them,  as  the  lowest  types  of  the  Polyzoa. 

The  concentration  of  the  three  regions  is  towards  the 
anterior  end  of  the  Polyzoon,  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  es- 
timation, this  is  a  low  feature.  The  evagination  of  the 
Perigastric  and  neural  systems  among  the  Cheilostomata, 

♦  ThJs  is  most  clearly  shown  by  several  of  Dr.  Leidy*s  flares  in 
which  the  tentacles  are  withdrawn  as  described. 
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and  Cyclostomata  and  the  Phylactolaemata,  show  that 
throughoat  all  the  modifications  of  succeeding  and  more 
complicated  genera,  the  class  as  a  whole  retains  the  neural 
system  at  the  posterior  pole. 

Although  cephalization,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Morse,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  Saccata  as  a  whole,  still  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  lowest  class, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  class  betrays  throughout  an 
anti-cephalic  character. 

From  the  intensely  cephalized  Urnatella  and  Pedicel- 
lina  we  have  no  cephalized  forms  until  we  reach  Pedicel- 
Una.  This,  with  its  two  invaginated  folds,  is  a  more 
cephalized  type  than  Fredericella,  which  in  its  turn  is 
more  invaginated,  and  therefore  more  cephalized  than  the 
higher  forms  of  Plumatella,  such  as  P.  vitrea.  Lophopus 
and  Pectinatella  lead  us  gradually  to  Cristatella,  which  is 
as  completely  evaginated  as  any  of  the  Ctenostomata  or 
Cyclostomata.  Thus,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  three  regions  of  the  body  by  the  elevation 
of  the  neural  region  to  the  posterior  pole  is  the  govern- 
ing tendency  of  the  organic  changes  of  the  class. 


DESOEIPTIOH  OF  8PE0IES. 

The  measurements  were  computed  by  a  micrometer  set 
in  Tolles'  B  orthoscopic  eye-piece  with  a  2  inch  objective, 
and  are  given  in  decimal  parts  of  a  "millimetre,"  and  also 
in  equal  numbers.  The  equal  numbers  roughly  computed 
are  each  equivalent  to  ^  m.  m.  or  ri^  inch,  according  as 
they  are  measured  upon  the  French  scale,  or  an  English 
steel  ruler.  The  statoblasts  are  drawn  upon  the  enlarged 
scale  of  ^  m.  m.  or  yf^  inch  to  ^^  of  an  inch,  and  conse- 
quently the  figures  give  the  relative  sizes.  The  annuli  were 
measured  on  either  side,  and  the  results  are  contrasted  by 
placing  the  widths  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  a  di- 
viding line.  The  figures  of  the  statoblasts  being  drawn 
upon  the  same  scale,  the  different  varieties  of  the  same 
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species,  as  well  as  in  the  different  species  and  genera,  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  them.  Those  figured  in  the  plates 
are  not  sufficiently  accurate. 


FREDERICELLID^. 

Coenoecium  attached,  dendritic.  Lophophore  oval. 
Statoblasts  bare  and  smooth. 

FBEDEBICELLA. 

CoenoBcium  composed  of  elongated  cells  covered  by 
a  thin  ectocyst.  Invaginated  fold  broad,  with  numerous 
rows  of  posterior  retentor  muscles.  Posterior  attachment 
of  oesophageal  retractors  solid. 

Frederioella  WALCOTTn  Hyatt. 

This  species  differs  from  all  others  of  the  same  genus 
in  its  peculiar  mode  of  growth.  The  main  branches  are 
closely  attached  to  the  surface,  and  the  free  parts  of  the 
cells  or  branches  rise  abruptly  from  them.  The  former 
are  long  single  stems,  growing  at  acute  angles,  and  often 
crossing  each  other. 

There  are  two  well-mai'ked  varieties,  a  and  6. 

All  the  branches  of  variety  a  were  single  and  closely 
attached  throughout,  the  only  free  parts  were  the  upper 
portions  of  the  cells.  These  might  be  of  extreme  length 
or  quite  short,  the  attached  part  varying  between  12  m. 
m.  and  5  m.  m.  the  free  portions  between  6  m.  m.  and 
1  m.  m.  The  constant  attachment  and  rarity  of  the 
branches,  together  with  the  length  of  the  attached  part, 
gives  them  the  aspect  of  true  stolons,  the  free  portions  of 
the  cells  appearing  like  individual  zooids  (PI.  15,  fig. 
2).  The  branches  of  variety  h  still  have  the  stolon-like 
aspect  of  variety  a,  but  the  deep  channels  in  the  surface 
of  the  wood  prevent  them  from  crossing  each  other  to  any 
great  extent.  The  free  portions  of  the  cells  also  fre- 
quently branch,  and  the  growth  is  then  more  dense  than 
in  variety  a.     Statoblasts  were  not  observed. 
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Locality,  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Remarks.  The  coencecia  cover  large  areas,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  all  the  other  FredericellsB,  whose  colo- 
nies when  upon  a  flat  surface  are  never  very  diffuse. 

The  more  open  growth,  or  variety  a,  was  found  in  a 
shallower  and  more  rapid  part  of  the  stream  than  variety 
b.  Their  peculiarities  fit  them  for  tiiese  different  situa- 
tions. Variety  a  exposes  only  its  single  cell  to  the 
action  of  the  swift  current,  the  remainder  being  firmly 
fastened,  while  variety  6,  not  being  in  danger  from  the 
current,  indulges  in  a  freer  and  more  dendritic  growth. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  dedicating  this  species  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Walcott,  of  Salem,  in  whose  agreeable 
society  I  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  it,  during  a 
field  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Fredericella  pulcherrima  Hyatt. 

Coenoecia  radiating  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other 
species,  resembling  in  this  respect  Plumatella.  Branches 
colorless,  generally  attached  throughout ;  the  free  portions 
of  the  cells  occasionally  subdividing  into  free  branches. 
Polypides  do  not  differ  sensibly  from  those  of  Fredericella 
regina.  Statoblasts  measure  about  .5  m.  m.  long,  by 
about  .16  m.  m.  broad  (PI.  15,  fig.  3). 

Remarks.  The  only  locality  is  White's  Bridge,  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Sebago,  Maine.  The  colonies  upon  the 
bark  of  branches  near  the  shore  were  ypung,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  their  growth,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
adults  upon  such  surfaces  are  never  so  symmetrical  as 
those  upon  the  stems  of  the  water-lilies. 

Fredericella  regina  Leidy,  Mss. 

The  coenoecia  are  scarcely  describable  in  general  terms, 
since  they  display  almost  all  kinds  of  growth ;  but  there 
are  three  principal  varieties. 

Variety  a,  PL  7,  fig.  1.  The  colonies  are  not  very 
large,  but  the  branches  are  numerous.  The  attached 
parts  of  the  cells  are  very  long,  but  the  free  portions  mere 
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nubs  thickly  strewn  upon  the  branches.  This  variety  oc- 
curs only  where  the  surfaces  are  sufficiently  large  and 
smooth.     Found  only  at  Gorham,  Maine. 

VaHety  b,  PI.  7,  figs.  2  and  3.  The  main  branches 
are  not  necessarily  attached,  but  grow  in  clumps,  the 
colony  often  being  attached  by  only  a  portion  of  the 
branch,  and  the  free  portions  of  the  cells  long.  This  oc- 
curs only  on  wide  surfaces. 

Variety  c,  PI.  15,  fig.  4,  is  an  extremely  dense  growth, 
the  branches  are  so  crowded  that  in  some  instances  they 
become  adherent.  The  refuse  matter  in  the  current  is 
deposited  between  them,  and  the  whole  appear  to  be  ad- 
herent, resembling  the  Alcyonelloid  variety  of  Plumatella 
so  closely,  that  at  first  sight  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  same.  This  variety  is  found  only  upon  limited  sur- 
faces or  small  twigs. 

The  polypide  has  from  18  to  22  tentacles.  The  intes- 
tine in  some  specimens  has  a  faint,  pinkish  color.  The 
statoblasts  range  all  the  way  from  .166  m.  m.  in  breadth 
by  .366  m.  m.  in  length,  to  an  almost  orbicular  outline 
which  is  .299  m.  m.  in  breadth  by  .316  m.  m.  in  length. 
In  equal  numbers  they  range  as  follows,  from  5  by  11 
to  5  by  12,  from  6  by  11  to  6  by  14,  from  7  by  10  to  7  by 
13  ;  and,  finally,  one  specimen  was  9  by  9J.  Thus,  there 
is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  proportional  breadth  from  5 
to  7,  while  the  length  fluctuates  between  10  and  14  with- 
out regard  to  the  breadth. 


5x11 


5x12 


6x11 


6x18 


0x9.6 


Fig.  13,  statoblasta  are  all,  with  one  exception,  taken  ttoxa.  one  spot  in  a  branch  of 
a  colony  IVom  Fresh  Pond,  Mass.  The  figures  underneath  give  the  proportions  of 
the  breadth  to  the  length,  except  under  the  side  view  where  thcv  give  onlv  th« 
bieadth.  This  side  view  is  tjiken  fVom  a  specimen  found  in  MybUc  Pond,  and  iJ 
the  longest  1  have  seen,  measuring  .466  m.  m. 

Remarks.     The  extensive  distribution  of  this  species 
from  Norway,  Me.,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  would  prepare  U8 
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to  meet  with  extraordinary  power  of  adapting  its  organi- 
zation to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  it  might 
1>e  placed,  and  it  does  affoi*d  a  happy  illustration  of  this 
principle.  The  colonies  inhabiting  a  small  brook  near 
Gorhain,  Me.  (Young's  Brook),  has  all  three  varieties. 
The  upper  part  of  this  stream  where  it  is  comparatively 
narrow  and  deep  and  where  the  supports  for  the  colo- 
nies are  generally  rounded  twigs,  contains  almost  exclu- 
sively variety  c,  and  occasionally  variety  a,  wherever 
the  sur&ce  is  sufficiently  extensive.  Farther  on,  as  the 
stream  broadens  and  the  current  is  less  swift,  variety  b 
makes  its  appearance,  and  is  the  preponderating  form. 
The  other  waters  in  which  this  species  has  been  observed, 
namely,  Pennissewassee  Pond,  Norway,  Me. ;  Fresh  Pond, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Schuylkill  River  at  Philadelphia;  and 
Gwinn's  Falls,  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  comparatively  still, 
and  contained  but  one  variety,  variety  6,  the  same  that 
occurs  in  the  more  sheltered  spots  of  Young's  Brook. 

The  colonies  of  variety  b  rarely  attain  any  considera- 
ble size,  while  in  variety  c  they  sometimes  form  thick 
clusters  one  or  two  inches  in  depth  by  three  or  four  in 
length.  Besides  these  three  varieties,  there  is  another 
probably  belonging  to  this  species,  found  in  the  outlet 
of  Great  Pond.  The  colonies  are  small,  consisting  only 
of  a  very  few  polypides.  The  brook  formerly  emptied 
a  lai^e  fresh-water  pond ;  but  this  has  been  drained,  and 
now  at  high  tide  the  water  becomes  quite  brackish,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  diminutive  size  of  the  colonies. 


PLUMATELLID^. 

Coenoecium  attached,  branching.  Lophopus  with  two* 
arms,  standing  out  like  the  arms  of  a  horse-shoe.  Stato- 
blasts  annulated  and  spiney,  the  spines  passing  through 
the  annulus. 

FLUMATELLA. 
Coenoecium,  with  shorter  cells  than   in  Fredericella, 
covered  by  the  thin  ectocyst.      Invaginated  fold  broad. 
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with  numerous  rows  of  posterior  retentor  muscles.     Sta- 
to  blasts  with  plain  annul  us,  and  rounded  extremities. 


Plumatella  diffusa  Leidy. 

I  found  this  species  abundant  in  the  ponds  and  brooks 
near  Cambridge  and  Baltimore.  Those  which  inhabited 
the  brooks  differed  greatly  from  the  pond  varieties.  The 
first,  or  variety  a,  has  distinct  cells,  with  tough,  brown 
ectocyst,  and  the  branches  diffuse,  and  rarely  adherent 
(PI.  8,  figs.  11,  12,  13).  The  pond  varieties,  or  variety 
6,  were  much  denser  growths ;  the  branches  generally  ad- 
herent, the  ectocyst  colorless,  and,  in  several  specimens 
from  Mystic  Pond  (living  in  brackish  water,  associated 
with  Cordylophora) ,  the  branches  were  so  closely  packed 
that  the  colonies  formed  thin,  gelatinous  sheets  of  consid- 
erable extent,  in  which  no  branches  could  be  traced  from 
above.  The  cells  also  had  the  hexagonal  outline  usually 
ascribed  to  Alcyonella,  and  their  lower  portions  were 
more  or  less  tnerged  in  the  branch. 

The  brook  variety,  or  variety  a,  was  generally  keeled 
and  channelled,  but  this  was  an  exceedingly  variable  char- 
acter.    Polypide  was  not  examined. 

Statoblasts  vary  from  .199  m.  m.  in  breadth  by  .333 
in  length,  to  .249  in  breadth  by  .349  in  length.  In  equal 
numbers  they  vary  from  6  by  10  to  6  by  12,  6.5  by  11.5, 
and  7.5  by  10.5. 

Here,  again,  as  in  other  species,  the  transverse  diam- 
eter is  increased  steadily,  while  the  longitudinal  fluctuates 
between  10  and  12.  Annulus  varies  between  i  and  ^  at 
the  ends,  and  between  J7I  and  Jff  at  the  sides. 


b  b 

7^x10.6 

Fio.  14,  Of  Oj  a,  side,  front,  and  back  Tiewn  of  one  speoimcn ;  5,  6,  ttont  and  back 
▼lews  of  another,  all  lh>in  Mystio  Pond,  Maaa. 
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Plumatella  Arethusa  Hyatt. 

The  coenoecia  have  the  usual  range  of  variation.  Va- 
riety a  has  distinct  cells  and  radiating  branches.  The 
ectocyst  may  be  either  brown  or  colorless,  and  the  cells 
vary  greatly  in  size  (PI.  8,  figs.  1,  2). 

Variety  h  has  the  branches  and  cells  adherent,  forming 
thick  encrustations  upon  the  surfaces  of  branches  or  logs ; 
the  cells,  however,  appear  to  be  distinct,  the  lower  por- 
tion not  being  obliterated  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
variety  c  of  ?.  vesicularis  and  variety  6  of  P.  diffusa. 
Variety  a  has  generally  a  brownish  ectocyst,  but  the 
younger  colonies  or  branches  are  colorless.  Orifices  are 
channelled  in  the  brown  colonies,  and  entire  in  the  color- 
less ones.  The  posterior  retentors  consist  of  from  7  to 
13  rows,  and  the  anterior  retentors  have  about  10  bands. 
Tentacles  from  40  to  60  in  number.  Statoblasts  vary 
from  .199  m.  m.  in  breadth  by  .266  m.  m.  in  length,  to 
.266  in  breadth  by  .399  m.  m.  in  length.  In  equal  num- 
bers the  statoblasts  measure  6  by  8,  %\  by  9,  6i  by  10,  7 
by  9  to  7  by  llj,  8  by  11  to  8  by  12. 

There  is,  therefore,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  breadth,  and  also  a  gradual 
increase  in  length  among  the  full-grown  statoblasts. 

(o)0@0€)0 

a  a  h  h  c  c 

8x12  7x9  6x8 

Fig.  15.  three  varieties  of  the  statoblMt;  a,  a,  back  and  fh>nt  view  of  one  speoi* 
men ;  6,  6,  back  and  Hront  view  of  one  specimen;  c,  c,  back  and  IVont  view  or  one 
specimen.  In  this  specimen  the  anuulus  covers  the  whole  side  of  the  statoblasts 
on  one  side. 

LoccHUies.  Pennissewassee  Pond  at  Norway,  Gor- 
bam,  Great  Falls,  the  outlet  of  Great  Pond  on  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Presumpscot  River,  all  in  Maine ;  Fresh  Pond 
and  Mystic  Pond  at  Cambridge,  and  Green  Kiver  at 
Greenfield,  all  in  Massachusetts. 
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Remarks.     I  have  collected  variety  a  generally  upon 
broad  surfaces  in  moderate  currents  or  still  water;  but 
small  colonies  may  occur  upon  twigs 
and  roots.     In  Tommy's  Brook,  vari- 
ety b  is  associated  with  variety  c  of 
F.  regina;   while  farther  down  the 
brook,  variety  a  is  found  in  company 
with  variety  b  of  that  species.     It  is 
4        2      2     s'        evident  here   that  the   Alcyonelloid 
Fio.  ifl,  four  yarieties  of  Varieties  of  both  spccics  are  due  to 
m:!^'T^r'^i.!l''Z^  the   action   of  the   limited  areas  of 
Strrl^hiX'^'iSI^^but^'^Sr  S^®^*    *^^  extraordinary  develop- 

thicknesfl  Is  represented  by  mCUt  of  the  reproductive  pOWCrS. 
Uie  numbers  below,  in  both  ^ni  •  /•         j  •     xl     i         i_ 

figures  a,  a,  are  n-om  Biystic  1  hc  spccimeus  found  m  the  bracK- 
pSSd!  t'/fhJnJpeiTss^as*!  ish  Water  of  the  outlet  of  Great  Pond 
tee  Pond.  ^lvq  Small  colouics  agreeing  in  general 

character  with  the  small-sized  Fredericellae,  also  found 
there.  Those  in  Mystic  Pond  belonged  to  variety  6, 
agreeing  in  all  respects  with  the  specimen  of  P.  vesicu- 
laris,  diffusa,  and  vitrea,  found  together  near  the  outlet  of 
the  lower  pond.  Those  from  Fresh  Pond  belonged  to 
variety  a,  and  were  associated  with  variety  a,  F.  regina, 
variety  6,  P.  vitrea,  and  variety  a,  P.  vesicularis.  The 
general  character  assumed  by  the  different  species  leads 
at  once  to  the  supposition,  as  the  only  reasonable  infer- 
ence, that  these  varieties  are  the  results  of  the  association 
of  the  different  species  under  the  action  of  similar  physi- 
cal causes. 

Plumatella  vitrea  Hyatt. 

The  coenoecia  of  this  species  are  covered  by  colorless 
gelatinous  ectocysts,  rather  thicker  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Plumatellae,  except  the  Alcyonelloid  variety  of  P. 
diffusa. 

Variety  a  has  radiatory  branches,  and  the  cells  are 
more  distinct  than  in  variety  b ;  but  the  lower  portions  are 
merged  in  the  common  branch  more  than  in  the  diffuse 
form  of  P.  vesicularis  or  diffusa.  When  contracted,  the 
cells  are  quite  distinct  and  prominent.     It  is   common 
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upon  small  sticks  and  twigs  in  the  fresh  water  of  Mvstic 
Pond.* 

Variety  b  grows  in  long  lines — rarely  branching — upon 
the  surfaces  of  boards,  and  invariably  solitary ;  the  poly- 
pides  arranged  sometimes 
in  one  row,  but  oftener 
in  clumps  of  from  two  to 
twenty  heads,  of  all  sizes 
(PL  9,  figs.  1,  2).  The 
lower  portions  of  the  cells 
are  merged  in  the  main 
branch,  the  breadth  of  the 
invaofinated    fold,    when 

.1       *^    1       •■!      .      !•  11  Fio.  17,  a,  a,  fVoTit  and  back  views  of  same 

the    poiypide    is   tUlly  ex-  specimen  from  Mvstic  Pond;  fc,  side  view  of 

panded,  is  less,  and  the  •^*^"»«'^'^^^^^'^^'"^"^«**^^"^• 
polypide  can  be  more  fully  evaginated  than  in  any  other 
species  (vide  PI.  9,  fig.  3.)  When  contracted,  the  cells 
project  but  slightly  above  the  branch.  Viewed  from 
above,  a  branch  is  very  like  the  variety  of  P.  vesicularis 
depicted  in  figure  18.  It  has  been  found  only  in  Fresh 
Pond. 

Variety  c  occurs  upon  flat  pieces  of  tin  and  other  broad 
surfaces  in  the  brackish  waters  of  Mystic  Pond.  The 
colonies  differ  from  those  of  variety  b  in  their  diffuse  and 
closely  crowded  branches,  forming  a  dense  gelatinous 
carpet.  The  statoblasts  measured  between  .266  m.  m.  by 
.366  m.  m.,  and  .383  by  .666  m.  m.  In  equal  parts  from 
8  by  11  to  9  by  15,  and  10  by  16  to  11  by  15, 11  by  16  to 
llj  by  16,  and  11^  by  17.  Tne  annulus  from  t  at  the 
ends  and  §  at  the  sides,  to  ^  at  the  ends  and  ^\^  at  the 
sides.  Found  only  in  Mystic  and  Fresh  Ponds,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Plumatella  vesicularis  Leidy.f 
This  species,  previously  described  from  the  neighbor- 

*  This  Pond  is  divided  by  a  dam  so  that  the  upper  portion  is  wholly 
filled  with  ftesh  water,  while  the  salt  tide  enters  the  lower  part,  ren- 
dering it  qnlte  brackish. 

t  Proceedings  Philadelphia  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  7,  p.  192. 

COMMUNICATIONS  K88EX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  V.  80  APRIL,  1868. 
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hood  of  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Leidy,  is  found  also  near 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in  Sebago  Lake,  Maine. 

The  colonies  differ  considerably.  Variety  a,  found 
upon  smooth  boards  in  Spy  Pond  near  Cambridge,  is  very 

^^/w^  krge  when  full  grown,  the  branches 

ywyn^^-^  often  crowded,  but  never  adherent, 
^fSf^<  \^  ^®  ^^^^  distinct.  The  branches,  how- 
^^  JU^^p-^  ever,  of  variety  6,  upon  rougher 
no.  18.  boards,   where  the   decaying  suriace 

was  deeply  grooved,  grew  in  these  channels,  and  were 
neither  so  radiatory  or  closely  crowded.  These  are 
only  accidental  varieties,  which  do  not  differ  essentially 
in  structure ;  but  at  White's  Bridge,  Sebago  Lake,  Maine, 
I  found  upon  the  same  colony  an  interesting  structural 
variation  from  the  usual  mode  of  building  out  the 
branches.  The  tip  of  a  branch  (Fig.  18),  either  in  con- 
sequence of  some  impediment  upon  the  surface,  or  from 
a  sudden  and  excessive  development  of  the  vital  energies, 
began  to  produce  three  buds  at  a  time  instead  of  one, 
thus  giving  to  the  branch  a  lobiform  aspect  corresponding 
with  the  characters  of  variety  6  of  Plumatella  vitrea. 

This  species  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  capable 
of  two  important  variations,  one  in  which  the  cells  are 
distinct,  and  one  (variety  c)  in  which  they  are  partly 
merged  in  the  branch.  The  ectocyst  is  not  constantly 
colorless,  but  may  be  brown  in  some  localities. 


8J$x9 


Fio.  19.  n,  a,  a,  fVont,  back,  and  sirle  views  of  one  statoblast:  c,  c,  fi-ont  and  back 
TiewB  of  another  specimen,  boUi  fW)ra  Beayer  Fond,  near  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  d, 
from  Spy  Pond,  near  same  place;  ft,  from  Sebago  Lake,  Maine,  is  inaccurate, 
should  be  but  litUe  longer  than  c2,  and  about  the  same  thickness. 

The  anal  extremity  of  the  intestine  is  rather  lower  than 
in  P.  Arethusa,  and  the  gastric  coecum  is  very  blunt. 
Posterior  retentors  are  about  eight  rows,  and  the  anterior 
retentors  about  ten  or  twelve  bands ;  tentacles »  fifty  to 
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sixty.  The  statoblasts  varj  between  .199  m.  m.  in 
breadth  by  .333  m.  m.  in  length ;  .233  m.  m.  in  breadth 
by  .349  m.  m.  in  length.  The  proportions  are  in  equal 
parts  from  6  by  10  to  6  by  12,  6^  by  llj,  and  7J  by  lOi ; 
annulus  varies  from  f  at  the  sides  to  f  at  the  sides  and  i 
at  the  ends. 


CoencBcium  without  cells,  the  branches  being  large 
lobes  with  the  polypides  on  the  upper  side ;  naked  above, 
with  the  ectocyst  gathered  below  into  a  thick  common 
base  for  the  colonies.  Invaginated  fold  almost  obsolete. 
Statoblasts  with  spinous  annuli,  extremities  roimded. 

Pectinatella  magnifiga. 

The  polypides  are  arranged  on  the  lobes ;  sometimes 
in  single,  but  generally  in  double  rows,  placed  alternately. 

The  ectocyst  is  of 
great  thickness  at  the 
centre,  and  may  be 
from  four  to  eight 
inches  in  depth ;  arms 
about  as  long  as  the 
evaginable  tube  of  the 
polypide. 

Tentacles  number 
from  sixty  to  eighty- 
four.  Lower  part  of 
these  and  the  mouth 
parts  are  crimson. 

Statoblasts  vary 
from  .8  m.  m.  in 
breadth  to  .9  m.  m.  in 
length.  The  propor- 
tions in  equal  num- 
bers are  as  follows : 
24  by  27,  or  26  by 
27,  27  by  28,  28  by 
29,  29  by  30,  30  by 
30. 


84x37 

Fio.  20,  from  Mystic  Pond,  near  Cambiidget 
Mass.  Although  usually  the  annulus  on  the  lower 
side  presents  a  broader  surface,  as  in  PI.  10,  Figs. 
8  and  4 ;  this  is  often  so  narrow  that  when  meas- 
ured from  al>oye  there  is  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence. [The  lateral  view  of  the  statoblast  in  Fl. 
10  is  correol,  and  therefore  not  given  here.] 
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Annulus  varies  from  f  to  ^  at  the  sides,  and  from  f  to 
J  at  the  ends.  The  spines  are  about  .233  in  length,  meas- 
uring from  the  exterior  of  the  annulus  outward. 

The  specimens  found  in  Fresh  Pond,  Mass.,  and  those 
occurring  in  Peunissewassee  Pond,  Maine,  differ  in  the 
number  of  tentacles  and  spines.  The  former  have  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  tentacles,  and  the  statoblasts  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  spines,  while  the  latter  have  from 
seventy-two  to  eighty-four  tentacles,  and  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  spines.  The  varieties  of  form  in  the  masses 
are  due  wholly  to  the  contour  of  the  surfaces  upon  which 
they  grow.  If  these  be  flat  the  mass  becomes  sub-coni- 
cal ;  if  around  a  twig,  spindle-shaped ;  on  the  end  of  a 
short  projecting  stump  of  a  branch,  a  rotund  mass,  as  in 
PI.  9,  tig.  4. 

When  the  ectocyst  decays,  as  previously  remarked,  in 
old  age,  most  of  the  colonies  either  dying  or  floating  oflf 
becomes  attached  and  live  for  some  time  isolated,  but  do 
not  increase  in  size ;  some,  however,  continue  to  live 
more  or  less  widely  separated  upon  the  remains  of  the 
ectocyst,  but  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  lateral 
pressure  from  surrounding  colonies,  lose  their  sub-angular 
hexagonal  form 

The  polypides  are  found  only  upon  the  outer  portions 
of  the  lobes  in  the  colonies,  the  inner  surface  being  left 
bare,  spotted  however  with  yellowish  and  opaque  white 
blotches,  the  remains  of  the  tentacles  and  gemmae  of  dead 
polypides  in  different  stages  of  absoq)tion. 

In  this  process  of  absorption  of  dead  polypides  the 
stomachs  disappear  first,  the  tentacles  next,  the  gemmae 
last.  The  persistence  of  the  latter  is  interesting,  because 
they  vanish  in  the  living  Plumatellse  and  Fredericellae 
soon  after  the  breeding  season  of  early  spring  is  passed. 
The  large  size  of  the  albuminous  envelope  of  the  winter 
buds,  very  seriously  incommodes  freedom  of  motion,  in 
the  muscles  of  living  polypides,  and  presses  the  stomachs 
out  of  place.  The  statoblasts  are  largest  and  most 
crowded  near  the  centre,  where  the  polypides  first  die  out. 
These  circumstances  would  imply  that  the  growth  of  the 
gelatinous  covering  was  not  only  a  matrix  for  the  booklets, 
but  served — in  part  at  least — to  accomplish  the  death  of 
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the  inner  lines  of  polypides.  This  is  probably  not  the 
case,  however,  for  colonies  which  have  but  few  statoblasts 
show  as  many  dead  polypides  internally  as  the  others.  It 
seems  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  age  of  the  polypides. 

Specimens  may  be  very  roughly  handled  before  the 
polypides  will  retract,  even  lifting  them  out  of  the  water 
has  no  lasting  effect,  they  expand  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  replaced.  After  being  kept  in  confinement  some 
weeks  they  become  more  fearftil,  and  when  alarmed  will 
remain  longer  retracted,  but  even  then  seem  to  find  it 
necessary  to  spread  out  the  tentacles  for  air  very  soon 
after  the  annoyance  ceases,  although  an  hour  will  some- 
times elapse  before  the  rest  is  expanded. 

CRISTATELLID^. 

Coenoecium  locomotive,  entire,  divided  internally  by 
muscular  walls.  The  ectocyst  a  transient  excretion  from 
the  endocyst.  Invaginated  fold  obsolete.  Statoblasts 
aunulated  and  spinous,  the  spines  passing  outside  of  the 
aunulus. 

OBISTATEIXA. 

The  generic  characters  not  ascertained. 

Cristatella  ophidioidea. 

Coenoecium  round  in  the  young,  but  in  the  adult  colo- 
nies is  frequently  about  eight  inches  long  by  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  broad  ;  a  specimen  of  this  length  always  follows 
a  sinuous  course ;  the  smaller  coenoecia  sometimes  proceed 
in  straight  lines,  and  one  about  an  inch  long  crawling 
in  this  way,  will  progress  its  own  length  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Adult  polypides  are  in  two  rows,  the  tentacles  of  the 
third  row  are  not  fully  developed  on  the  extremities  of  the 
arms,  and  from  the  latter  outwards,  all  stages  of  growth 
are  represented  in  the  lines  of  buds  and  young  polypides, 
varying  from  two  to  live. 

The  lophophore  is  as  long  as  the  perigastric  tube  when 
fully  expanded,  and  bears  about  ninety  tentacles. 
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The  statoblasts  are  orbicular  and  fringed  with  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  short,  and  thirty-two  to  thirty-seven 
long  booklets  with  forked  points,  making  from  one  to  six 
points  to  each  booklet.  Diameters  vary  from  .8  m.  m.  to 
.83.     In  equal  parts  from  24  to  25.     Annulus  varies  from 


|to^ 


Diiun.U. 

Fig.  si,  statobUst  flrom  Penniasewassee  Pond,  Maine.   The  spinea  are  drawn 
ftt>m  yarious  specimens  to  sho«r  the  range  of  variatMm. 

Remarks.  This  species  was  found  upon  the  under  side 
of  snags  or  flat-boards  in  settlements,  underlaid  by  the 
common  ectocyst  as  in  Pectinatella.  This  is  an  even 
sheet,  perhaps  in  large  settlements  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

The  statoblasts  are  few  in  number  and  differ  materially 
from  those  figured  by  Professor  AUman  of  C.  mucedo. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  annulus  is  entire  and  not  scol- 
loped as  in  the  last  named ,  and  the  brown  sheath  of  the 
statoblast  is  smooth  and  not  covered  by  minute  bosses  as 
in  C.  mucedo ;  the  outline  of  the  statoblast  in  our  species, 
when  seen  from  the  side,  is  also  much  less  symmetrical. 

Cristatella  Idse,  described  by  Dr.  Leidy,  is  only  about 
one  and  thi*ee-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  only 
seventy-two  tentacles,  and  a  statoblast  with  about  seventy 
spines. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SIGNS  USED  IN  THE  PLATES. 


A 

CoenoBcinm. 

L' 

Brachial  Contractors. 

A' 

Coenoecial  Trank. 

M 

Gastric  Retractors. 

A" 

CcenGBcial  Branches,  lobes  or 

M' 

(Esophageal  Retractors. 

tabes. 

M" 

Bracial  Retractors. 

A"' 

CoDDCBcial  Cells. 

M* 

Common   trunk  of  the   Re- 

A"" 

CoBDfBcial  Orifice. 

tractors. 

B 

Invaginated  Fold. 

M 

Lophophorlc  Flexor. 

C 

Polyplde. 

N 

Anterior  Retentors. 

C 

Dead  Polyplde. 

N' 

Posterior      ** 

D 

Ectocyst. 

0 

Outer  Tentacular  Bands. 

E 

Endocyst. 

0' 

Inner         "          .     *♦ 

E' 

First  layer  of  the  Endocyst. 

p 

Median  muscle  of  the  Epls- 

E" 

Second  layer  of  the  Endocyst. 

tome. 

E'" 

Third      "        *•           •• 

P' 

Lateral  muscle  of  the  Epls- 

E"" 

Fourth    *•         *•           «• 

tome. 

F 

Brachial  Collar. 

Q 

CcBnoBclal  walls  of  Crlstatella. 

F' 

Neural  Partition  or  dii4>hragm 

R 

Parietal  fibres  (probably  ab- 

O 

Calyx. 

normal). 

H 

Tentacles. 

S 

Kenre-roass. 

H' 

Tubular  interior  of  the  Ten- 

S' 

Lateral  ganglions. 

tacles. 

T 

Lophophorlc  nerve-trunks. 

H" 

CUla. 

T' 

Eplstomlc          *•         •* 

I 

Lophophore. 

T" 

Brachial             «•         «* 

I' 

Eplstome. 

T»ff 

Polypldal           "         " 

I" 

Mouth. 

T'"/ 

(Esophageal       "         *• 

J' 

First  layer  of  the  Alimentary 

T 

Gastric               "         " 

Canal. 

T* 

Intestinal          "         " 

J" 

Second  layer  of  the  Aliment- 

U 

Lophophorlc     ••  branches. 

ary  Canal. 

U' 

Tentacular         "         *• 

J'" 

Third  layer  of  the  Alimentary 

V 

Funiculus. 

Canal. 

w 

Free  Statoblasts. 

jftff 

Fourth  layer  of  the  Aliment- 

w 

Horny  Casing,  or  brown 

ary  Canal. 

sheath. 

J 

Hepatic  Folds. 

W" 

Annular  Sheath. 

K 

(Esophagus. 

W"  Spines. 

K' 

Stomach. 

W""  Grelatlnons  Envelope. 

K" 

Intestine. 

X 

Fixed  Statoblasts. 

K'" 

(Esophageal  Valve. 

Y 

Buds, 

K'" 

'  Intestinal          " 

Y' 

Young  Polypldes. 

K 

Anus. 

z 

Clear  spaces  below  the  bases 

L 

Sphincter  Muscle. 

of  the  Tentacles. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    15.* 
Fredericella  reoina  Leidy. 

Fig.  1.  View  of  lophophore  fh>m  above  with  the  tentacles  removed, 
showing  the  nerves.  G,  calyx;  U.  tentacles;  I',  epistome;  I",  month; 
M',  lophophoric  flexor;  U,  lophophoric  nerve-branches;  U'  tentacular 
nerve-branches. 

Fig.  4.  Alcyonelloid  variety  from  Tommy's  Brook,  Gorham,  Maine. 
The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  colony  is  shown  on  the  left  of  the 
flgure,  the  branches  having  been  all  removed  In  front  In  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  their  connection  with  the 
wooden  stem  around  which  they  grew. 

Fredericella  Walcotth  Hyatt. 
Fig.  2.  Variety  a,  Georgetown,  Massachusetts. 

Fredericella  pulchsrrima  Hyatt. 
Fig.  8.   Sebago  Lake,  Maine. 

Urnatblla   GRAcn.18   Leidy. 
Figs.  5,  6.    Diagrams  of  figures  A*om  one  of  Dr.  Lefdy*s  unpub- 
lished lithographic  plates,  showing  the  approximation  of  the  mouth 
and  anus.    I",  mouth ;  K',  stomach ;  K",  intestine ;  k,  anus.    Fig.  6 
is  a  bud  and  exhibits  the  relation  of  these  parts  in  the  young. 

*  TblB  plate  wu  originally  Intended  to  accompany  the  others  in  Vol.  TV,  bat  wai  an- 
EToidably  delayed ;  and  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  text  as  **  Plate  15,^  that  namber  hai  beea 
retained  on  the  plate  in  order  to  avoid  oooAision.~EDlToa. 
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XI.   Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

BY  HORACE  MANN. 
[Continued  from  page  192.] 
maturity.    Seeds  oval,  somewhat  compressed,  chesnut-colored.    Var. 
OLABRATA :  Under  surface  of  the  leaves  less  pubescent  or  nearly  gla- 
brous, as  also  the  calyx.    Flowers  sometimes  smaller. 

Cioinmon  on  sides  of  the  high  mountains,  uid  often  at  an  Inconsiderable  eleration. 

17.  O^SALFINIA  Linn. 

Sepals  5,  shortly  united  at  the  base,  the  lower  one  rather  larger 
and  concave.  Petals  5,  Imbricated,  rather  unequal,  the  upper  Inner 
one  the  smallest,  the  two  lowest  outer  ones  the  largest.  Stamens  10, 
f^ee,  all  fertile ;  the  filaments  hairy.  Anthers  ovate.  Ovary  with  2  or 
more  ovules ;  style  cylindrical,  rarely  thickened  at  the  apex,  stigma 
minute  or  concave  and  terminal.  Pod  ovate,  oblong,  or  lanceolate  and 
falcate,  flattened,  without  wings,  coriaceous,  2-valved,  or  nearly  inde- 
hiscent.  Seeds  ovate,  orbicular,  or  globular,  with  a  hard  testa ;  albu- 
men none.  —  Trees  or  shrubs,  which  are  sometimes  high  climbers,  un- 
armed or  with  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  blplnnate,  leaflets  small  and 
many  or  few,  or  larger,  herbaceous  or  coriaceous.  Stipules  various. 
Flowers  yellow  or  red,  often  very  showy,  in  axillary  racemes,  or  the 
racemes  terminal  and  panicled.  Bracts  small  or  rarely  large  and  mem- 
branaceous, usually  very  caducous. 

§1.  GuiLANDiNA.  Climbing  or  spreading  prickly  shrubs.  Pod  oval- 
orbicular,  turgid,  with  hooked  spines.    Seeds  globose. 

§  2.  C^GSALPiNiA  proper.  Trees  or  rarely  shrubs,  unarmed.  Leaf- 
lets numerous.    Pod  oblong  or  lanceolate,  smooth.    Seeds  flattened. 

A  eonslderable  genus,  found  in  hot  parts  of  the  globe.  • 

C.  (Guilandina)  Bonduc  Benth,  (Enum.  No,  119.)  A  more  or  less 
climbing  and  spreading  shrub,  3°-10°  high,  or  more,  armed  with  hooked 
prickles.  Leaves  1°  or  more  long.  Leaflets  ovate,  obtuse  or  acute, 
rounded  at  the  base,  on  short  petioles,  smooth  on  both  sides,  some- 
what shining  above,  14' -24'  long,  1'  or  more  wide.  Peduncles  short, 
stout,  puberulent  or  flnely  tomentose,  as  also  the  pedicels  and  calyx. 
Pedicels  4'  long,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which  is  divided  nearly 
to  the  base,  the  lobes  oblong  and  acute.  Petals  nearly  equal,  hardly 
longer  than  calyx,  yellow.  Stamens  Joined  In  a  ring  at  the  base. 
Ovary  tomentose,  few-ovuled.  Pod  at  maturity  nearly  orbicular  stlp- 
itate  14' -2'  In  diameter,  tipped  with  the  persistent  style,  and  both 
valves  closely  covered  with  straight  or  curved  spines  2" -3"  long. 

Common  on  the  borders  of  woods  In  many  places.    Native  name,  "  Kakalaloa." 

2.  C.  KAVAitaJSis  H.  Mann,    (Enum,  No,  120.)    A  small  tree,  with 
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dark-colored  and  almost  indestmctible  wood;  the  yoQDg  branches, 
&c.,  Pubescent  and  unarmed.  Leaflets  8-5  on  each  pinnule,  obloDg, 
obtuse  or  emarginatp,  obtuse  or  tapering  at  the  base,  short  petioled, 
glabrous  excepting  the  base  of  the  midrib  below,  and  paler  beneath, 
2'  long,  4'-!'  wide.  Racemes  many-flowered.  Flowers  purple,  I' 
long,  on  pedicels  of  twice  their  length.  Caljrx  nearly  as  long  as  the 
petals,  glabrous.    Stamens  scarcely  exserted.    Pod  unknown. 

On  the  leeward  verge  of  Kanal,  whence  It  was  broof  ht  me  by  a  native  at  the  Instlga 
tion  of  mj-  good  fHend  Mr,  Valdemar  Knudsen.  An  interesting  speciea,  the  ft-ult  of  whlcb 
is  much  desired  to  make  certain  Its  proper  relationship.  Beflerrcd  at  present  to  this  sec 
tlon  of  the  genns  as  most  probably  the  one  to  which  It  belongs.    Native  name^  **Uhlabl.** 

Foinciana  puleherritna  Swartz,  the  so- called  Prlde-of-Barbadoes,  Is  often  cnltlTated 
or  Its  very  showy  red  and  yellow  flowers. 


18.  CASSIA  Linn. 

Sepals  5,  somewhat  unequal,  scarcely  connected  at  the  base.  Petals 

5,  usually  unequal,  spreading.    Stamens  usually  10,  either  all  equal 

and  fertile,  or  the  upper  ones  small  and  sterile,  with  2  or  more  of  the 

the  lower  fertile  ones  much  larger.    Anthers,  when  fertile,  opening  at 

the  end  only,  in  pores  or  short  slits.    Ovary  with  several  ovules.  Pod 

cylindrical  or  flattened,  usually  long,  but  variously  shaped.    Seeds 

usually  oblong  and  transverse,  sometimes  parallel  with  the  valves, 

with  a  small  quantity  of  albumen.    Radicle  short  and  straight.  Herbs, 

shrubs,  or  trees.    Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  the  leaflets  opposite. 

A  large  genus,  widely  distrlbated  within  the  tropics,  but  particularly  numeroui  In 
Central  and  South  America. 

1.  C.  GAUDiCHAUi>n  Hook,  dt  Am,  (Enum,  No.  121.)  A  shrub  8®- 
10^  high;  young  branches,  petioles,  peduncles,  &c.,  pubemlent.  J.*eaf- 
lets  3-5  pa^,  oblong,  obtuse  or  somewhat  tapering  at  both  ends, 
usually  retuse  at  the  apex,  I'- 24'  long,  4' -I'  wide,  so6n  glabrateor 
quite  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  and  shining;  when  reduced  to 
three  pairs,  the  gland  is  at  some  distance  below  the  lower  pair,  on  the 
petiole,  Instead  of  between  them.  Bracts,  pedicels,  and  calyx  pabern- 
Jent.  Pedicels  about  6"  long.  Calyx  2"  -  3"  long,  the  lobes  ovate  and 
acute.  Petals  not  much  exceeding  the  calyx  in  length,  yellow.  Ovary 
tomentose.  Pod  linear,  very  flat,  14' -44'  long,  4'  wide  or  less,  some- 
what stipitate,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous  when  grown.  Seeds  3-10, 
flat,  nearly  orbicular,  blackish. 

In  open  woods,  not  uncommon  throughout  the  group. 

2.  C.  occiDENTAiJS  Linn,  An  erect  glabrous  annual,  3^  -  5^  high, 
sometimes  hard  at  the  base  so  as  to  appear  woody.  Leaflets  4-6 
pairs,  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  ciliate,  on  the  mar- 
gins, l'-2'  or  in  thrifty  plants  3'  long,  with  an  ovate  gland  on  the  pe- 
tiole near  the  base.    Bacemes  terminal,  short  and  few-floweied,  with 
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occasionally  a  few  flowers  on  short  pedicels  in  the  upper  axils.  Flow- 
ers yellowi  6"  long.  Two  of  the  anthers  large,  oblong,  4  or  5  others 
Uke  them,  bnt  smaller,  the  three  uppermost  small  and  sterile.  Pod 
linear,  slightly  curved,  8'  -  6'  long,  about  3"  broad,  at  first  flat  with 
the  edges  thickened,  but  becoming  at  length  nearly  as  thick  as  broad. 

B«eoiiiliig  rather  oommon  in  wasle  places.  Widely  dispersed,  as  a  weed,  oyer  tbe 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  especially  in  America  and  AArlca. 

One  or  more  species  of  JSauAtnto  (which  belongs  to  this  suborder,  and  Is  known  by  hay- 
ing bat  a  single  leaflet,  deeply  lobed  at  the  summit,  or  sometimes  almost  dlTlded),  are  a 
good  deal  cnltlyated  fi>r  their  yery  showy  flowers. 

10.  MIMOSA  Linn. 

Sepals  8,  4,  5,  or  6,  usually  minute,  free  or  shortly  united.  Petals 
of  the  same  number,  more  or  less  united,  valvate.  Stamens  equalling 
the  petals  in  number,  or  usually  twice  as  many,  free,  exsejted.  Ovary 
sessile  or  rarely  stipitate,  2 -many  ovuled;  style  flliform.  Pod  oblong 
or  linear,  usually  flattened,  2-valved,  continuous  or  jointed.  Seeds 
ovate  or  orbicular,  flat.  — Herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  tall  climbers  or 
trees,  armed  or  unarmed.  Leaves  bipinnate,  usually  sensitive,  or 
rarely  none  and  the  petiole  phyllodious.  Heads  on  axillary  peduncles. 
Flowers  small. 

A  large  genus,  especially  abundant  In  the  warm  parts  of  America,  hut  also  distributed 
tbroo^out  ttxe  tropics. 

1.  M.  PUDICA  Linn.  Stem  herbaceous  or  sufflrutescent,  spreading, 
one  to  several  feet  long,  hairy  or  glabratc,  armed  with  infrastipular 
and  scattered  prickles.  Pinnae  usually  two  pairs,  about  as  long  as  the 
petiole.  Pinnules  16-25  pairs,  oblong-linear,  pointed,  ciliate  with  ap- 
pressed  bristles,  glabrescent,  3'' -6"  long.  Flowers  heads  ovoid. 
Calyx  abortive.  Pod  oblong,  sinuate,  2-6-seeded;  valves  Jointed, 
glabrous,  unarmed ;  border  armed  with  spreading  prickles. 

In  waste  places,  open  fields,  Ac.  Doubtless  introduced.  Common  In  most  parts  of  the 
tropics  as  an  introduced  weed,  though  probably  indigenous  to  Brazil.  Known  generaUy 
as  the  Sensitive  Plants  on  account  of  the  leaves  shutting  up  quickly  when  irritated. 

20.  AOAOIA  WiUd.  [Koa.] 
Calyx  teeth  or  lobes  8,  4,  or  6,  or  entirely  separate,  or  rarely  al- 
most obliterated.  Petals  of  the  same  number,  usually  more  or  less 
joined,  rarely  none.  Stamens  indefinite,  usually  more  than  50  (some- 
times as  many  as  400),  exserted,  free  or  shortly  Joined  at  the  base. 
Ovary  sessile  or  stipitate,  few -many  ovuled;  style  flliform.  Pod 
ovate-oblong  or  linear,  straight,  curved,  or  variously  twisted,  flat  or 
nearly  or  quite  terete,  membranaceous,  coriaceous,  or  ligneous,  2- 
valved  or  indehlscent,  continuous  within,  or  divided  in  various  man- 
ners, rarely  breaking*  up  in  joints.  Seeds  lying  transversely  or  length- 
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wise,  usually  ovate,  and  compressed,  sometimes  arUlate.— Trees, 
shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  unarmed,  aculeate  or  splnose.  Leaves  blpin- 
nate,  leaflets  often  small,  In  many  pairs,  or  the  leaflets  nearly  or  en- 
tirely wanting  and  the  petioles  dilated  vertically  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  leaves  (and  called  phyllodid),  Petlolar  glands  often  wanting. 
Stipules  splnescent  or  Inconsplcous,  rarely  membranaceous.  Head  of 
flowers  globose  or  a  cylindrical  spike,  on  solitary  or  flEtsclcled  axillary 
peduncles,  or  panlcled  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Flowers  small. 
Stamens  yellow  or  white,  rarely  as  long  as  half  an  Inch.  Bracts  usu- 
ally 2,  connate,  short  and  scale-like,  either  close  under  the  head  or 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  peduncles. 

A  very  large  and  dlyerailled  genus,  found  throughout  the  tropics,  but  more  espeetally 
In  Australia  and  Africa. 

1.  A.  KoA  Oray,  {Enum,  No,  122.)  A  large  forest  tree,  entirely! 
unarmed.  Leaflets  usually  only  appearing  on  young  plants  or  shoots, 
when  they  are  covered.  In  the  growing  parts,  with  a  fine  golden  yellow 
sUkyness.  The  phyllodla  3' -6'  long,  i'-2'  wide,  either  tapering  at 
both  ends,  or  very  obtuse  at  the  apex,  with  several  strong  longitudinal 
veins,  coriaceous,  quite  glabrous.  Flower  heads  on  short  axillary 
peduncles,  8  or  4  heads  on  each)  yellow,  not  more  than  8"  In  diameter, 
on  pedicels  about  4"  long.  Pod  3' -6'  or  more  long,  f'-l'  or  more 
wide,  quite  flat,  often  a  little  constricted  between  the  seeds. 

Very  common  lik  parts,  excepting  yery  wet  forest  regions.  Natire  name,  **Koa;* 
the  variety  on  the  mountains  with  harder  wood  and  broader  phyUodia  is  called  '*  Koale." 

2.  A.  Farnesiana  Willd,  (Enum,  JVb.  128.)  A  much  branched 
shrub  6^-8°  high,  quite  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  on  the  petioles 
and  peduncles.  Leaves  of  8  -  6  or  rarely  eight  pairs  of  pinnae.  Leaf- 
lets 10-20  pairs  on  each  pinna,  linear,  about  2"  long.  Stipules  con- 
verted Into  slender  straight  thorns  very  variable  In  length,  the  plant 
otherwise  unarmed.  Peduncles  usually  2  or  8  together  In  the  older 
axils,  each  bearing  a  single  globular  head  of  yellow  or  whitish  strong- 
scented  flowers.  Pod  thick.  Irregularly  cylindrical  or  Aislform,  inde- 
hlscent,  flUed  with  a  pithy  substance.  In  the  midst  of  which  lie  the 
seeds. 

Very  abundant  in  the  region  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Alia  pakal)  and  Ewa,  Oahu:  also  be- 
coming naturalized  in  other  places.  Supposed  to  be  of  American  origin,  but  formerly 
much  planted  and  now  naturalized  in  almost  ail  warm  countries. 

Order  XXV.     ROSACEiE. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  alternate  (usually)  stipulate  leaves, 
and  regular  flowers.  Calyx  of  5  more  or  less  united  sepals,  often  witii 
as  many  alternate  bracts.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals  (or  rarely 
none),  mostly  imbricated  in  aestivation,  and  with  the  numerous,  dls- 
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tinct  stamens,  perigynons.  Ovaries  with  one,  two,  or  few  ovnles.  Al- 
bumen none.  Embryo  straight  with  large  cotyledons.  —  The  three 
suborders  are  distinguished  as  follows :  — ^ 

AMTGDALEiS,  has  the  solitary  ovary  tree  Arom  the  deciduous  calyx, 
with  two  suspended  ovules  and  a  terminal  style.  •  Trees  or  shrubs. — 
Here  belong  the  peach  and  almond  (species  of  Amygdalus),  the  Plum 
and  cherry  (species  of  iVttnti*),  Ac. 

RoSACKiE  PROPER,  in  which  the  ovaries  are  numerous  (or  rarely  few 
or  solitary)  and  tree  trom  the  calyx  (which  is  often  bracteolate  as 
if  double),  but  sometimes  enclosed  in  its  persistent  tube,  —  in  ftnit 
becoming  either  follicles  or  achenia.  Styles  terminal  or  lateral.  Herbs 
or  shrubs. —The  Rose  (Bosa),  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  (Subus), 
Strawberry  (Fragaria),  the  Spircea  of  the  gardens,  &c.,  belong  here. 

PoMSiB,  with  the  two  to  five  ovaries  cohering  with  each  other  and 
with  the  thickened  and  fleshy  or  pulpy  calyx-tube  (thus  the  ovaries 
inferior) ;  and  each  with  one  or  two,  or  in  the  Quince  several,  ascend- 
ing seeds,  —  is  familiar  in  the  Apple,  Pear  (^Pyrus),  &c.,  and  is  repre- 
sented with  us  by  Osteomeles, 

Calyx  free  ftom  the  ovaries. 

Petals  6.    Stamens  and  carpels  indeflnlte. 

Calyx  without  braotlets.   Fraits  slipping  off  the  dry  recep- 
tacle as  a  thimble.  Shrubs, 1.  Rubus. 

Calyx  with  5  bractlets,  thas  appearing  10-lobed.   FrulU  not 

separatlngfromtlie  Juicy  receptacle.    Herbs, 2.  Fbaoabia. 

Petals  none.  Stamens  1.-10  short.  Carpels  lor  2.  Herbs  with  pin- 
nate leaves, 8.  Acsna. 

Calyx  ooheringwith  the  ovaries.   Shrub, 4.  Ostsomblxs. 

1.  BUBUS  Linn.  [Akala.] 
Calyx  Aree,  deeply  5-lobed,  persistent.  Petals  6.  Stamens  numer- 
ous. Carpels  numerous,  with  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each.  Fruit 
a  kind  of  granulated  berry,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  succulent 
carpels,  round  the  conical  or  shortly  oblong,  dry  receptacle.  —  Weak 
scrambling  shrubs,  or  sometimes  herbs,  usually  prickly.  Leaves  pin- 
nately  or  palmately  divided  into  distinct  segments  or  leaflets,  or  rarely 
simply  lobed.    Flowers  axillary,  or  in  terminal  leafy  panicles. 

A  lar^  genus,  widely  distributed  over  most  every  part  of  the  globe.  —  In  the  Rasp- 
berry section  of  the  genus  the  drupaceous  fk'uits  cohere  with  one  another  and  come  off 
the  dry  receptacle,  which,  on  the  contrary,  In  the  Blackberry  section,  becomes  Juicy  and 
does  not  separate  fix>m  the  ftnlts. 

1.  R.  Hawaiensis  Gray.  (Enum,  No.  128.)  A  weak-stemmed 
shrub  10-16®  high,  the  stems  1'  or  2'  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
young  branches,  petioles,  &c.,  tomentose-pubescent,  flexuose,  usually 
armed  with  small  straight  or  hooked  bristly  prickles,  at  length  glab- 
rate.  Stipules  flliform  or  setaceoDS,  8"  -  4"  long.  Leaves  trifoliolate. 
Leaflets  ovate,  acuminate  or  acute,  obtuse  or  truncate  at  the  base, 
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pinnatifld-lDcisced  or  yery  deeply  doably-toothed,  the  teeth  sharplj 
pointed,  membranaceoas,  plimately  veined,  softly  tomentose  beneath, 
becoming  glabrate,  as  is  the  apper  snrfiice;  the  terminal  leaflet  a' -S' 
long,  li'-2'  wide,  the  lateral  leaflets  shortly  petiololate  and  smaller; 
all  occasionally  subeordate.  Peduncles*  1  -8-flowered,  axillary  or  te^ 
minal,  short ;  when  branched  the  pedicels  1'  or  less  in  length.  Calyx- 
tube  sparingly  setose-prickly  and  tomentose;  the  lobes  6" -8" long, 
long  pointed,  and  as  long  as  the  broadly-ovate,  pink  or  red  petals. 
Receptacle  rather  hairy.  Fruit  ovoid,  i'  -  V  long,  red,  but  hardly  edi* 
ble,  bitter.  A  variety  is  much  less  pubescent  but  otherwise  the  same. 
Wood!  and  Plaint  of  Mmum  Loa  and  Manna  Kea,  Hawaii,  where  it  is  common.  Kaul. 

2.  R.  Macrai  Gray.  (JFitum.  No,  124.)  A  much  branched  and 
spreading,  rather  weak  shrub,  5°  -  6^  high ;  young  branches,  &€.,  quite 
tomentose,  and  armed  with  slender  prickles.  Stipules  subulate,  rather 
large,  sometimes  almost  setaceous.  Stem  leaves  8-foliolate,  those  of 
the  flowering  branches  smaller  and  8-lobed.  Leaflets  roundish  or 
ovate,  obtuse  or  acute,  li'-2i'  long,  somewhat  coriaceous,  canes- 
cently-tomentose  beneath,  glabrate  above;  thickly  doubly  toothed, 
the  teeth,  though  short  and  broad,  mucronate;  the  lateral  leaflets 
shortly,  the  terminal  more  decidedly,  petiolulate,  or  rarely  sessile.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  quite  prickly,  1-flowered,  1'  -  2'  or  more  long.  Flow- 
ers 1'  in  diameter,  red.  Calyx-lobes  very  tomentose,  not  hispid- 
prickly,  oblong,  usually  acute,  |'  long  after  flowering,  the  edges  serrate 
A*om  the  middle  to  the  apex.  Petals  obovate,  often  notched  at  the 
apex,  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Ovaries  hirsute  with  hairs  which  persist 
on  the  ripe  Aruit,  which  is  sweet  and  edible,  h'  or  more  in  diameter. 

Ifanna  Kea,  Hawaii.  Haleakala,  East  Maol,  at  an  eleratlon  of  6,000  flwt,  uid  then- 
abouta. 

2.  FBAGABIA  Linn.  [Ohelo  pi^pa.] 

Calyx  6-cleft,  with  6  persistent  bractlets,  making  It  look  as  if  10- 
cleft.  Petals  5.  Stamens  indeflnite.  Carpels  indeflnite,  on  a  convex 
receptacle ;  style  ventral,  short,  persistent.  Ovule  solitary.  Acbenia 
indeflnite,  minute,  often  sunk  in  the  receptacle,  and  at  length  dedda- 
ous,  dry,  and  hard.  Seed  ascending.  —  Perennial  herbs,  usually  stolon- 
iferous,  sericeous  or  vlllose,  or  rarely  glabrous.  Leaves  8-follolate. 
Stipules  membranaceous,  sheathing.  Scapes  erect,  few-flowered. 
Flowers  white,  rarely  yellow,  nodding  or  somewhat  erect,  polygamo- 
dioecious. 

A  unaU  genos,  bat  the  species  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  regions,  and  In 
tbe  mountains  of  the  tropics  in  places. 

1.  F.  Chilensis  Ehrh.  {Enum,  No,  126.)  A  perennial  herb  flrom  a 
thickened  stock ;  very  silky-pubcsoeut.  Leaves  on  petioles  2'  -  6'  long. 
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Leaflets  roundish  or  oyate,  coneate  at  the  base,  glabrate  or  glabrous 
above,  coriaceons.  Scape  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  somewhat 
umbellately  few-flowered.  Flowers  on  pedicels  l'-2'  long,  ftom  a 
many  bracted  base.  Fruit  (which  is  the  soft  receptacle.  In  or  upon 
which  the  tme  Amlts  (achenia)  are  situated)  i'r  V  long,  edible. 

The  strawberry  seems  to  be  best  satisfied  with  a  blgli  monntaln  oUmate;  abundsiit  on 
Hualalal,  Msnna  Kea,  Haleakala.  Ac,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000«-8,000o.  Also  Arom  CbUl 
and  on  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon. 

3.  ACJENA  Linn. 

Calyx-tube  persistent,  variously  shaped,  naked  or  armed  with 
spreading  spines,  constricted  in  the  throat,  8-7  lobed ;  the  lobes  val- 
vate.  Petals  none.  Stamens  1  - 10,  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the 
calyx  f  the  filaments  short.  Carpels  1-2,  included  within,  but  not 
connate  with,  the  calyx-tube,  sessile.  Achenia  dry,  coriaceous.  Seed 
pendulous,  with  a  membranaceous  testa.  Radicle  short,  superior.  — 
Herbs,  sometimes  somewhat  woody  at  the  base,  decumbent  or  some- 
what spreading,  glabrous  or  sericeous.  Flowers  spiked  at  the  apex  of 
an  erect  bracted  scape.  Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate,  leaflets  in- 
cised or  serrate,  sometimes  multlfld.  Stipules  adnate  to  and  sheath- 
ing the  base  of  the  petiole.    Fruits  often  in  a  spiny  head. 

Genus  of  about  SO  species,  foand  in  cold  and  temperate  regions. 

A.  KXiouA  Gray,  (Enum.  No.  126.)  Scape  4' -6'  high,  ftrom  a  very 
dense  rosulate  cluster  of  leaves  about  an  inch  long.  Leaflets  7-8 
pairs,  crowded,  veiy  small,  ovate  or  oblong,  commonly  two-lobed  or 
toothed,  the  upper  surf^e  buUate,  glabrous  and  shining,  the  lower 
concave,  whitened  with  a  minute  close-pressed  pubescence.  Inflores- 
cence a  small,  cylindrical  spike,  about  i'  long.  Flowers  minute, 
crowded,  subtended  by  subulate  bracts.  Calyx-lobes  4  or  6,  oblong, 
glabrous ;  the  ovoid  tube  covered  with  slender  bristles,  retrorsely 
barbed  at  the  iq)ex. 

On  the  sonunlts  and  hl^er  parts  of  the  mountains  of  West  Manl  and  Kanal. 

4.  OSTEOMELES  Lindl.  [XJlei.] 
Calyx- tube  campanulate  or  turbinate,  adnate  to  the  carpels,  5- 
lobed ;  lobes  lanceolate  or  subulate,  acute,  persistent.  Petals  5,  oblong 
spreading.  Stamens  10  -  many,  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx. 
Carpels  5,  more  or  less  concrete  among  themselves.  Styles  as  many ; 
sti/^mas  thick  and  truncate.  Ovules  solitary  In  each  cell,  erect.  Fruit 
a  pome,  or  berry-like,  the  hard  pyrence  often  cohering  among  them- 
selves, and  often  not  adhering  to  the  calyx  at  the  apex.  Seed  erect, 
compressed,  with  a  membranaceous  testa.  —  Trees  or  branching 
shrubs.    Leaves  alternate,  petloled,  coriaceous,  evergreen,  simple  or 
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in  one  species  (the  Hawaiian)  imparipinnate  with  entire  leaflets.   Sti- 
pules small.    Flowers  corymbed,  few  or  nameroos,  bracted. 

Genoa  of  8  speolci,  all  nmtlTe*  of  the  Andes,  exo^t  the  Hawaiian  one,  wlileb  dlAn 
from  the  others  in  bating  pinnate  leaves. 

0.  ANTHYLLiDiFOLiA  Lifidl.  (Efium.  No,  127.)  A  low,  Tery  much 
branched  and  widely  spreading'shrab ;  the  yoang  branches,  &c,  finely 
silky  with  soft  hairs.  Leaves  li'-8'  long.  Leaflets  11-21,  oblong, 
obtose  and  usoally  mucronulate,  rarely  retnse,  cuneate  at  the  base  and 
sessile,  3"  -  9"  long,  smooth  and  shining  above,  silky-hairy  beneath, 
or  sometimes  glabrate.  Pedancles  1  -  few-flowered,  and,  with  the 
calyx,  silky  or  downy.  Calyx-lobes  ovate-lanc^late,  a  litUe  more 
than  1"  long,  one-third  the  length  of  the  oblong  obtuse  white  petals. 
Fruit  at  first  hirsute,  at  maturity  smooth,  white  and  edible,  V  o^  ^^^ 
in  diameter. 

Very  common  in  many  places.  Also  (a  smaUer  leared  form)  from  the  Loo  Choo 
and  Benin  Islands. 

Order  XXVH.     SAXIFRAGACE^. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves.  Calyx 
of  4  -  6  more  or  less  united  sepals,  either  free  from  or  more  or  less  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary,  persistent.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  rarely 
wanting.  Stamens  as  many  or  usually  twice  as  many  or  more,  peri- 
gynous.  Ovaries  or  cells  mostly  2  (but  in  our  .plant  5)  usually  united 
below  and  distinct  above,  sometimes  completely  united  and  eveu  the 
styles  also.  Seeds  numerous,  with  a  straight  embryo,  in  fleshy  albu- 
men. —  A  very  diversifled  order. 

1.  BBOUSSAISLA.  Gaud.    [Kanawao.] 

Flowers  polygamo-dicBcious.  Male:  Calyx  short,  fVee,  5-parted, 
the  lobes  triangular  or  ovate-lanceolate.  Petals  6,  larger  than  the 
sepals,  oblong,  with  a  valvate  aestivation,  deciduous.  Stamens  10,  in- 
serted with  the  petals  at  the  base  of  the  calyx;  fllaments  thick,  suba- 
late ;  anthers  ovate,  2-celled,  longitudinally  dehiscing.  Ovary  imper- 
fect, the  ovules  abortive.  Female:  calyx-tube  ovoid  more  or  less 
adnate  to  the  ovaiy,  with  a  more  or  less  ftee,  5-parted  persistent  limb. 
Petals  small,  scale-like  persistent.  Stamens  none?  ovary  5-celled; 
the  placentse  thick,  projecting  fh)m  the  angles  of  the  cells,  2-parted, 
many-ovuled.  Style  very  short;  stigma  thick,  radiately  6-lobed. 
Fruit  a  many-seeded  berry.  Seeds  oblong,  anatropons,  with  a  striate 
testa.  —  Much  branched  shrubs  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  with- 
out stipules.    Cymes  terminal  and  many-flowered. 

Genus  pecuUar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

1.  B.  ARGUTA  Qaud,    {Enum.  No,  128.)    Large  shrub  or  small^tree, 
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with  stoat  branches  marked  with  very  large  leaf-scars ;  when  young 
hirsQte,  as  is  the  inflorescence,  with  strigose  hairs,  at  length  glabrate. 
Leaves  opposite  or  In  verticils  of  8,  ovate-oblong  or  narrowly  oblong, 
4' -8'  long,  li'-34'  wide,  acute,  tapering  at  the  base  into  the  petiole, 
coriaceous,  feather-veined  ft*om  the  stout  midrib,  closely  serrate  with 
fine  and  incurved  callous  teeth,  glabrous  above,  the  midrib  and  veins 
beneath  strigosely  hairy,  especially  when  young.  Petiole  6" -20" 
long,  very  much  dilated  at  its  insertion.  Primary  divisions  of  the 
cyme  subtended  by  foliaceous  bracts,  1'  or  less  in  length.  Pedicels 
l"-3"  long.  Bractlets  minute  and  caducous.  Fruit  3"  In  diameter, 
bright  red  when  ripe.  Seed  i"  long.  Some  botanists  distinguish  two 
species,  one  with  opposite  and  the  other  with  verticlUate  leaves  (B. 
pellacida  Gaud.),  but  the  other  characters  are  hardly  suflicient. 

Not  nucominon  In  moantala  woods. 

Order  XXVIH.     DROSERACEJE. 

Small  herbs,  growing  in  swamps,  usually  covered  with  gland- 
bearing  hairs ;  with  the  leaves  rolled  up  flrom  the  apex  to  the  base  in 
vernation  (clrclnnate) :  stipules  none.  Calyx  of  6  persistent  sepals. 
Corolla  of  5  petals,  withering  and  persistent,  convolute  In  Aestivation. 
Stamens  4  -  20.  Styles  3  ^o  6,  distinct  or  nearly  so,  and  each  two- 
parted  (so  as  to  look  like  10  styles),  and  these  divisions  sometimes 
two-lobed  or  many-cleft  at  the  apex.  Fruit  a  1-celled  capsule,  opening 
loculicidally  by  8  to  5  valves,  with  3  to  5  parietal  placentffi.  Seeds 
usually  numerous.  Embryo  small,  at  the  base  of  cartilaginous  or 
fleshy  albumen. 

1.  DBOSERA  L. 

Stamens  5.  Styles  3,  or  sometimes  5,  deeply  two-parted,  so  that 
they  are  taken  for  6  or  10,  slender ;  stigmatose  above  on  the  inner 
face.  Pod  globular  or  oblong.  —  Low  perennials;  the  leaves  (with 
reddish  gland-bearing  bristles)  all  in  a  tuft  at  the  base ;  the  naked 
scape  bearing  the  flowers.in  a  l-slded  raceme-like  Inflorescence,  which 
nods  at  the  undeveloped  apex,  so  that  tlie  fresh-blown  flower  (which 
opens  only  in  sunshine)  is  always  highest. 

A  large  genus,  distrU>uted  throughout  most  of  the  world.  The  Hawaiian  species  the 
onlj  one  known  ft-om  the  Pacific  Islands;  though  there  are  many  species  In  extratroplcal 
AostralU. 

1.   D.  LOXGiFOLiA  Linn,    {Enum,  Xo.   129.)    Leaves    spatulate- 

oblong,  tapering  into  the  long,  rather  erect  naked  petioles;   seeds 

oblong,  with  a  rough  close  coat.  Flowers  white.  —  Plant  raised  on  its 

prolonged  caudex  when  growing  in  water. 

Leeward  verge  of  the  mountains  of  Kauai.  To  be  looked  for  on  the  mountain  of 
West  Manl:  rare.    Common  in  North  America  and  Northern  Europe  In  boggy  places. 

COSOrUNICATIONS  ESSEX  INST.,   VOL.  V.,  32  JUNE,   1868. 
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Order  XXIX.     HALORAGE-^. 

Mostly  aquatic  herbs,  with  usually  nnisexal,  minute  and  imperfect 
flowers.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  entire,  or  with  as 
many  teeth  or  lobes  as  petals,  which  are  2  to  4,  eplgynous,  or  some- 
times none.  Stamens  one  to  several.  Ovary  1-4-celled,  with  one 
pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Stigmas  as  many  as  cells  (rarely  twice 
as  many).    Fruit  dry  and  indehiscent. .  Seeds  with  fleshy  albumen. 

1.  GUNNERA  Iiiim.  [Apeape.] 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  monoBcious.  Calyx-tube  ovoid;  lobes 
2-8,  or  often  imperfect  or  none.  Petals  none,  or  two  hooded  ones. 
Stamens  1-2.  Ovary  1  celled;  styles  2,  subulate  or  filiform,  papillose 
throughout.  Drupe  coriaceous,  compressed  8-angled  or  nearly  glo- 
bose, with  a  crustaceous  putamen.  Seed  fllllng  the  cell,  and  with  a 
thin  testa ;  the  fleshy  albumen  abundant.  Embryo  very  small,  pyri- 
form  or  obconical,  in  the  apex  of  the  albumen.  —  Perennial,  sometimes 
gigantic  herbs,  with  a  creeping  rhizoma.  Leaves  all  radical,  petiolate, 
ovate  or  cordate- rotund,  simple  or  lobed,  coriaceous,  often  rongh. 
Flowers  spiked,  or  densely  clustered  along  the  branches  of  largp  pan- 
icles, small,  2  -  bracted,  the  male  ones  on  'the  upper  panicles.  Fruit 
small. 

Genus  of  11  species.  In  tropical  and  southern  countries. 

1.  G.  PETALOiDEA  Goud,  {Enum.  No.  130.)  An  immense  herb, 
often  10**  high,  with  a  sort  of  stem  formed  or  the  leaf  petioles. 
Leaves  round-reniform,  14**  to  4°  or  more  in  diameter,  obscurely 
lobed,  margin  more  or  less  toothed,  pedately  ribbed,  very  veiny  and 
reticulate,  bullate  and  rugose,  nearly  glabrous  above,  hirsute  beneath, 
especially  on  the  veins  and  ribs.  Petiole  roughened  vrith  small  and  f^w 
muricate  points,  which  extend  sometimes  to  the  ribs.  Inflorescence 
2®-3*>  long;  the  spikes  crowded,  but  spreading,  subsessile,  3' -6' 
long.  Bracts  narrowly  linear,  6" -9  "  long,  and  hardly  1"  wide.  Flow- 
ers sessile,  crowded  in  little  clusters  on  the  rachises  of  the  spikes,  not 
bracteolate.  Calyx-tube  adnate,  the  lobes,  anterior  and  posterior, 
persistent.  Petals  2,  cucculate,  enclosing  the  stamens  at  first,  thick- 
ish,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  lobes.  Stamens  2,  opposite  the  petals. 
Stigmas  2,  opposite  the  stamens,  nearly  twice  their  length.  Ovaiy  1- 
celled.    Drupes  ovoid-globose,  yellow  or  reddish,  l4"-2"  long. 

In  wet  places,  high  In  the  mountains  of  Kauai,  Oahu,  and  West  Maul,  often  cUuKlng  on 
oliflb. 

Order  XXX.     MYRTACE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  and  simple  entire  leaves,  which  are 
punctate  with  pellucid  dots,  and  often  fUmished  with  a  vein  nuinhig 
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parallel  with  and  close  to  the  margin ;  the  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
ovary;  many  stamens;  and  seeds  withont  albnmen.  —  Many  species 
are  aromatic;  cloves  are  the  dried  flower- buds  of  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus ;  pimento  (allspice)  the  dried  fruit  of  Eugenia  Pimenta^  &c. 
Some  species  of  Barringtonia,  which  all  have  very  large  leaves,  flow- 
ers, and  Amits,  are  cultivated. 

Fmlt  a  di7«  many-seeded  dehiscent  capsule, *    .    .    .    Mbtrosidebos. 

f*niit  baccate,  edible,  with  numerous  seeds  In  pulp, Psidium. 

Fralt  drupaceous,  with  few  or  only  one  seed  ripening, Euoskia. 


1.  METBOSIDEBOS  Banks.  [Ohia  lehua.] 

Calyx-tube  campanulate  or  urn-shaped,  more  or  less  adnate  to  the 
oTary;  lobes  6,  slightly  imbricated.  Petals  6,  spreading.  Stamens 
indefinite,  much  longer  than  the  petals,  in  1-many  series,  fVee.  Ovary 
3-celled ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  small  or  truncate.  Ovules  very  many 
in  each  cell,  densely  covering  the  placentae,  which  are  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  cell,  horizontal  or  slightly  ascending.  Capsule  locuHcid- 
ally  or  rarely  irregularly  dehiscent  on  the  top.  Embryo  straight. — 
Trees  or  shrubs,  which  are  rarely  climbing.  Leaves  opposite  or 
rarely  alternate.  Flowers  usually  very  showy,  in  dense  di-trichoto- 
mons  cymes  which  are  either  terminal  or  axillary. 

A  smaU  genus,  mostly  of  Pacific  Islands  and  New  Zealand. 

1.  M.  POLYMORPHA  Gaud.  (Enum,  No.  131.)  A  small  or  large 
tree  2° -100°  high,  with  variously  shaped  leaves,  either  glabrous, 
pubescent,  or  tomcntose,  and  with  red  or  yellow  fiowers,  and,  as  the 
name  indicates,  taking  a  great  variety  of  forms,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  marked.  The  leaves  not  rugose,  nor  the 
cymes  with  large  persistent  bracts. 

Var.  1.  Leaves  elliptical  or  orbicular,  more  or  less  cordate  at  the 
base  and  very  short  petioled,  or  sessile,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  often 
broader  than  long,  i'-li'  in  diameter,  finely  canescently-tomentose 
beneath,  glabrous  and  shining  above,  crowded  and  frequently  imbri- 
cated on  the  branches.  Cymes  on  short  or  somewhat  lengthened 
peduncles,  which  with  the  calyx-tubes  are  densely  tomentose,  few- 
several-fiowered.    Flowers  rather  small,  bright  red. 

Var.  2.  Leaves  elliptical  or  oblong,  very  thick-coriaceous,  cordate 
at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  on  petioles  2" -3"  long,  more  than  1' 
long,  densely  tomentose  beneath,  as  are  the  peduncles  and  calyxes,  or 
sometimes  the  leaves  nearly  glabrous.    Flowers  larger. 

Var.  3.  Like  var.  2,  but  entirely  glabrous  throughout. 

Var.  4.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong,  2'  long  and  tapering  to  the  base 
Into  a  petiole  4" -6"  long,  obtusish  at  the  apex,  and  entirely  glabrous. 
Cymes  loosely  flowered.    The  large  calyxes  tomentose. 
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Var.  6.  Leaves  broadly  oval  or  oblong,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
base,  or  tapering,  obtuse  or  obtasish  or  acamtnate  at  the  apex,  petl- 
oled,  l'-24'  long,  entirely  glabrous.  Cymes  loosely  many-flowered, 
glabrous  or  sometimes  minutely  puberulent. 

Var.  6.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  narrowly  lanceolate,  acnt«  at  both 
ends,  on  a  more  or  less  elongated  petiole,  glabrous  throoghoat. 
Cymes  very  loosely  few -many-flowered,  glabrous  or  minutely  puber- 
ulent. 

Var,  7.  LUTKA.  Leaves  almost  as  variable  as  in  the  foregoing 
varieties  as  to  form  and  pubescence,  as  are  the  cymes  which  are  com- 
pactly or  loosely  flowered,  glabrate  or  tomentose.    Flowers  yellow. 

Everywhere  In  forests,  and  the  principal  forest  tree  of  the  Group.  Some  of  the  Tarl- 
etles  baye  distinctive  native  names. 

2.  M.  RUOOSA  Ghray.  (Enum,  No,  132.)  Leaves  coriaceous,  bnllate- 
rugose  above  and  glabrous,  beneath  with  very  strong  and  prominent 
veins  and  tomentose  with  a  close  persistent,  tawny  or  deeply  oclireoas 
wool ;  on  short  petioles ;  they  are  about  1'  or  less  in  diameter,  obtuse, 
and  the  margins  strongly  revolnte.  Peduncles  few-flowered,  quite 
short;  the  calyxes  tomentose.  Flowers  rather  small.  Petals  and 
stamens  deep  red,  the  former  pubescent  externally. 

Oahu,  and  doubtless  elsewhere.    Perhaps  to  be  included  in  the  preceding  species. 

8.  M.  MACROPUS  Hook,  &  Am,  (Enum.  No,  138.)  Tree  of  medlom 
size,  25° -85°  high,  and  glabrous  throughout.  Leaves  broadly  ovate 
or  ovate-oblong,  obtuse  or  usually  acute  at  the  apex,  coriaceous,  rather 
dull,  copiously  feather- veined,  14' -24'  long,  l'-2'  wide,  on  a  long, 
usually  margined  petiole,  and  standing  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem.  Cymes  terminal,  or  by  the  growth  of  the  stem  becoming  lateral, 
subsessile,  many-flowered,  crowded,  evolved  from  a  large  scaly  bud, 
the  scales  remaining  persistent  for  some  time,  as  ovate  or  oblong 
pointed  bracts,  of  a  chartaceous  or  coriaceous  texture,  and  4'  long. 
Pedicels  (14" -2"  long,  or  in  fruit  even  4"  long)  subtended  by  smaller 
ovate-lanceolate  bractlets,  which  are  early  deciduous.  Flowers  large. 
Stamens  reddish  or  pale  and  even  yellowish.  Ovary  ftree  nearly  to 
the  middle,  the  capsule  nearly  included  in  the  calyx-tube,  3-valved, 
many-seeded.    Seed  fusiform-subulate,  not  much  pointed. 

Mountains  behind  Honolulu,  Oahu. 

2.  PSIDIUM  Linn. 

Calyx-tube  ovate  and  adnate  at  the  base ;  the  upper  ft^e  portion 
quite  entire  and  closed  over  the  flower  in  the  bud,  and  coming  off 
entire  or  splitting  irregularly.  Petals  4  or  6,  Tree.  Stamens  numer- 
ous. Ovary  2  or  more  celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each,  inserted  on 
bifid  axile  placentae.    Fruit  a  berry.    Seeds  several,  kidney-shaped  or 
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horseshoe-shaped.    Embryo  curved,  with  a  long  radicle  and  short 

cotyledons.  —  Trees  or  shrabs.    Leaves  opposite.    Flowers  solitary 

or  few  together,  on  axillary  pedunples. 

The  genua  la  exdaslTely  American,  the  Ibllowlng  species  being  naturalised  in  tbe  Old 
"World. 

1.  P.  GuAJAVA  Linn,  {Enum.  No.  136.)  A  tree,  pubescent  on  the 
young  branches.  Leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate  or  oblong, 
usually  acnte,  3' -4'  long,  14' -2'  wide,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  above, 
softly  pubescent  beneath,  with  the  principal  veins  very  prominent. 
Peduncles  axillary,  4'-l'  long,  1-3-flowered.  Buds  ovoid  in  the 
adnate  part ;  the  ftree  part  also  ovoid,  but  much  larger  and  more  or 
less  acuminate  or  pointed,  puberulent  or  tomentose.  Petals  broad, 
fWly  4'  in  diameter.  Stamens  numerous,  but  not  especially  long. 
Fruit  globular  or  pear-shaped,  known  as  Guajava  or  Guava. 
Very  abundantly  introduced  and  naturalized  in  many  places. 

3.  EUGENIA  Linn. 

The  globose,  or  more  or  less  elongated  calyx-tube  scarcely  or 
somewhat  produced  beyond  the  ovary ;  the  limb  4  or  rarely  6-toothed. 
Petals  4,  rarely  5,  or  more,  or  none,  distinct  and  spreading,  or  more 
or  less  adnate.  Stamens  indefinitely  numerous,  in  many  series,  free, 
or  their  bases  united  in  (usually  4)  phalanges.  Ovary  2-  or  rarely  3- 
celled ;  style  filiform,  with  a  small  stigma.  Ovules  indefinite,  or  very 
rarely  2-4.  Berry  somewhat  drupaceous  or  pulpy,  rarely  nearly  dry 
and  fibrous,  crowned  by  the  persistent  limb  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  few, 
usually  1-4,  with  a  firm  but  thin  testa.  Embryo  very  thick;  radicle 
short. — Trees  or  shrubs,  usually  glabrous.  Flowers  variously  ar- 
ranged, fascicled  in  the  axils  or  on  short  racemes,  or  in  dense  terminal 
cymes,  or  terminal  or  lateral  panicles.  Bracts  and  bractlets  usually 
small  and  very  caducous,  rarely  large  and  persistent. 

Jambosa:  Flowers  large;  calyx-lobes  large.  Petals  remaining 
when  the  flower  opens. 

Syzygium:  Flowers  small;  calyx-lobes  very  short.  Petals  more 
or  less  united  in  a  calyptra,  and  falling  off  as  soon  as  the  flower  opens. 

A  very  large  genus,  found  principally  in  tropical  Soutb  America  and  tropical  Asia. 

1.  £.  (Jambosa)  Malaccensis  Linn.  (Enum.  No.  135.)  A  large 
tree,  40°  high,  glabrous  throughout.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or 
oblong,  coriaceous,  obtuse  or  shortly  pointed,  abruptly  tapering  Into 
a  petiole  4"  -  5"  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  often  on  the  naked  stems 
far  below  the  leaves  (perhaps  adventitious)  about  1'  long,  bearing  a 
few  large  pink  or  crimson  or  sometimes  pure  white  flowers  on  short 
(8" -4"  long)  pedicels.  Calyx-lobes  broad  and  rounded,  1"  long. 
Peti^s  roundish,  entire,  or  slightly  eroso-crenate,  2"  -  8''  long.    Sta- 
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mens  indeflnite,  about  1'  long,  and  the  principal  beauty  of  the  flower. 
Fruit  about  2'  in  diameter,  longer  than  broad,  dark  purple  when  ripe, 
juicy  and  edible. 

Very  common  in  valleyB  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  In  most  plaoei. 
The  Rote-apple  Is  also  found  in  the  Society  and  Yiti  Islands,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  Jfatife 
name^ "  Ohla  ai." 

E.  (Syzygium)  Sandwicbnsis  Oray.  {Enum.  No.  136.)  A  shrub 
at  times,  often  a  very  large  forest  tree.  Branches,  as  the  whole  plant, 
glabrous ;  the  leafy  branchlets  4-slded,  with  sharply  margined  angles. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  obovate  or  oblong,  cuneate  at  the  base,  8' -6'  long, 
or  on  small  trees  smaller,  obtuse  or  pointed  at  apex.  Petioles  3" -4" 
long.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  rather  slender,  angled,  shorter  than 
the  leaf,  bearing  a  small,  once  or  twice  trichotomous  cyme  of  several 
flowers,  on  short  pedicels.  Plower-buds  14"  long,  subclavate  or  tur- 
binate. Limb  of  the  calyx  very  short,  4-lobed.  Petals  4,  1"  long, 
caducous.  Stamens  few,  20  or  more,  little  longer  than  the  lobes  of 
the  caljrx,  inserted  on  the  edge  of  the  disk.  Style  shorter  than  the 
stamens.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  10  or  more  ovules  in  each  cell.  Berry 
globular,  4'  or  less  in  diameter,  dark  red  when  ripe,  pleasantly  acid 
and  edible ;  ripening  2  or  3  seeds. 

Common  in  mountain  woods.    Native  name,  ^*  Ohia  ha.** 

Ordee  XXXI.     LYTHRARL^. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  whorled  (rarely  alternate)  entire 
leaves.  Calyx  tubular,  enclosing  the  2-4-celled  ovary,  but  firee  from 
it,  and  with  the  petals  and  stamens  perigynously  inserted  in  its  tube. 
Styles  perfectly  united  into  one :  the  fruit  a  thin  capsule :  and  the 
seeds  without  albumen. 

1.  LYTHBUM  Iiinn.  [Fukamole.] 

Calyx-tube  cylindrical,  striate;  teeth  short,  4-6,  usually  with  as 
many  minute  intermediate  teeth  or  processes.  Petals  4-6.  Stamens 
as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  petals,  inserted  about  the  middle  or  near 
the  base  of  the  calyx,  nearly  equal.  Style  filiform :  stigma  capitate. 
Capsule  oblong,  2-celled,  many-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  —  Herbs, 
or  rarely  undershrubs,  with  opposite  or  scattered  entire  leaves,  and 
purplish  or  white  flowers. 

Grenus  found  in  most  hot  and  tropical  countries;  the  species  often  sea-side  plants. 

1.  L.  MAKiTiMUM -ffB^.  (-ffnum.  iVo.  137.)  A  low  spreading  on- 
dershrub,  the  stem  often  angled  or  wing-margined ;  glabrous  through- 
out. Leaves  opposite,  linear  oblong,  or  oblanceolate,  usually  obtuse, 
or  tapering  towards  the  base,  sessile  or  very  nearly  so,  paler  beneath, 
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4" -10"  long,  1"- 3"  wide.  Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils,  on  short 
peduncles  1"  or*  more  long,  which  are  2-bracted  below  the  middle. 
Calyx-tnbe  about  3"  long,  the  awn-shaped  teeth  less  than  a  linein 
length.    Petals  1"  -  2"  long,  purple. 

On  cllitb,  and  in  rookj  or  sterile  places,  not  oncommon.   Also  from  the  coast  of  Pern. 

2.  CUFHEA  Jacq. 

Calyx  tabnlar  with  the  superior  base  enlarged  or  saccate,  striate 
and  at  the  summit  6-toothed.  Petals  6  or  7,  unequal.  Stamens  about 
twice  as  many,  or  as  many  as  the  petals,  unequal,  inserted  in  the 
tluroat  of  the  calyx.  Style  filiform :  stigma  simple  or  notched.  Cap- 
sule 1-2-ceUed,  membranaceous,  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  —  Herbs  or 
shrnbs.  Leaves  opposite  or  rarely  whorled,  entire  or  nearly  so.  The 
axillary  or  interpetiolar  peduncles  1-  or  rarely  many -flowered ;  flowers 
purple  or  white. 

A  considerable  genus,  fbund  In  most  hot  countries. 

O.  Balsamona  Cham,  4b  Schlecht.  (Enum.  Xo.  138.)  A  hard  and 
erect  annual,  l°-2°  high;  the  stem,  branches,  petioles,  &c.,  hispid, 
with  short,  stifl",  erect,  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate, 
acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  excepting  a  few  stlfl"  hairs  on  each  sur- 
fBLCCy  minutely  serrate,  i'-l4'  long,  4'  more  or  less  wide.  Flowers 
solitary  or  a  few  in  each  axil  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  short  pedun- 
cled.  Calyx  3"  long,  bulging  or  slightly  saccate  at  its  upper  base, 
very  short  toothed,  slightly  Mspid.  Petals  2" -3"  long,  purple.  Sta- 
mens 11.    Style  short  and  included.    Ovary  few-ovuled. 

Kauai.    Probably  Introduced.   Native  of  Brazil. 

Order  XXXH.     ONAGKACE^. 

Herbs,  or  rarely  shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves, 
not  dotted  nor  fUmished  with  stipules.  Flowers  usually  tetramerous. 
Calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  usually  produced  beyond  it  into  a 
tube.  Petals  usually  four,  and  the  stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many, 
inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  commonly  4-celled: 
styles  united.  Fruit  mostly  capsular.  —  Fuchsia^  remarkable  for  its 
colored  calyx  and  berried  Arult,  Is  much  cultivated  for  ornament. 

1.  JUSSIiBA  Linn.  [Elamole.] 

Calyx-tube  not  produced  above  the  ovary ;  the  limb  divided  to  the 
base  into  4  or  rarely  5  segments.  Petals  as  many.  Stamens  twice  as 
many.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsules  4  or  6-celled,  crowned  by  the  calyx- 
segments  and  opening  longitudinally  between  the  ribs.    Seeds  numer- 
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OU8,  small.  —  Herbs.  Leaves  alternate.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary, 
yellow  or  rarely  white. 

▲  fenus  of  several  American  species,  with  a  few  spread  erer  Asta  and  AMea. 

1.  J.  \TLL08A  Lam.  (Enum.  No,  140.)  An  erect  perennial,  pubes- 
cent or  hairy,  attaining  2^-3°,  and  often  hard,  almost  woody,  at  the 
base.  Leaves  ftrom  oblong-  to  linear-lanceolate,  li'-3'  long,  narrowed 
into  a  short  petiole.  Flowers  almost  sessile  in  the  axils.  Calyx-tube 
about  i'  long,  when  in  flower ;  the  segments  ovate-lanceolate,  about 
3"  long.  Petals  broad,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx.  Capsule  nearly 
cylindrical,  1'  - 14'  long,  8-ribbed,  pubescent,  contracted  at  the  base 
into  a  short  pedicel.    Seeds  minute.  —  J,  octojlla,  D  C. 

Common  In  tare  ponds^  and  In  wet  places.  Widely  dlstriboted  over  the  wannef 
regions  of  America  as  well  as  Asia. 

Order  XXXIH.     CACTACE^. 

Succulent  shrubby  plants,  peculiar  in  habit,  with  spinous  buds, 
usually  leafless :  the  stems  either  globular  and  many-angled,  colamnar 
with  several  angles,  or  flattened  and  jointed.  Flowers  usually  large 
and  showy.  Calyx  of  several  or  numerous  sepals,  imbricated,  cohe- 
rent with  and  crowning  the  1-celled  ovary,  or  covering  its  whole  sur- 
ftice ;  the  inner  usually  confounded  with  the  indefinite  petals.  Stamens 
indefinite,  with  long  filaments,  cohering  with  the  base  of  the  petals. 
Styles  united :  stigmas  and  parietal  placentae  several.  Fruit  a  berry. 
Seeds  numerous,  with  a  curved  or  fleshy  and  rounded  embryo,  and 
little  or  no  albumen. — All  American. 

Numerous  species  are  cultlraled,  both  fbr  their  peculiarities  of  fi>rm,  and  for  the 
showy  flowers.  One  (a  species  of  Opuntia)  has  been  much  used  for  lacing,  and  Is  now 
established  over  large  parts  of  the  dryer  and  niore  barren  regions  of  the  Islands. — For  a 
good  popular  description  of  these  plants,  see  **  Field,  F6re$t^  and  Garden  Botany,'^  bjr 
Prof.  A.  Gray. 

Order  XXXIV.     PASSEFLORACE^. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  (rarely)  trees,  with  watery  Juice,  and  usually 
climbing  by  tendrils;  with  alternate,  entire,  or  palmately  lobed leaves, 
mostly  with  stipules ;  and  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual,  often  showy, 
regular  flowers  (in  Papayacece  the  male  and  female  dissimilar).  Calyx 
mostly  of  6  sepals,  united  below,  free  flrom  the  one-celled  ovary;  the 
throat  bearing  5  petals  and  a  filamentous  crown.  Stamens  as  many 
as  the  sepals,  monadelphous  and  adhering  to  the  stalk  of  the  ovary, 
which  has  usually  3  club-shape  styles  or  stigmas,  and  as  many  pari- 
etal placentae.  Fruit  fieshy  or  berry-like.  Seeds  numerous,  with  a 
brittle  sculptured  testa,  enclosed  in  pulp.  Embryo  surrounded  by  a 
thin  albumen. — Here  belong  the  showy  Passion-flowers,  much  colti- 
vated  for  ornament,  and  several  species  of  which  yield  edible  fruito 
known  as  Qranadilla,  &c. 

Our  only  genus  belongs  to  a  section  of  the  Order,  having  but  slight  alBnitles  witti  tbe 
true  Passion-flowers. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Xn.  OataXogue  of  the  Birds  of  North  America  contained 
in  the  Maaeum  of  the  Essex  Institute; — with  which 
is  incoiyorated  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  New  England. 
With  brief  Gntical  and  Field  Notes, 

By  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A. 

[Communicated  January  7,  1867.] 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  accede  to  a  request  made  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  to  identify  and  prepare  a  Catalogue 
of  the  North  American  Birds  contamed  in  the  Collection, 

The  Ornithological  department  of  the  Museum,  al- 
though not  very  extensive,  so  well  illustrates,  as  every 
local  collection  should,  the  species  of  the  immediate 
vicinity,  tiiat,  by  the  addition  of  a  comparatively  few 
desiderata,  it  may  easily  be  rendered  a  complete  exponent 
of  the  Birds  of  Essex  County.  Numerous  species  of  other 
portions  of  North  America,  and  a  number  of  exotic  spe- 
cies are  also  represented.  The  entire  collection  is  in  a 
state  of  preservation  rarely  equalled  in  a  public  museum, 
and  is  an  encomium  upon  the  scientific  taste  and  enter- 
prise of  the  coumiunity  which  requires  no  comment. 

In  preparing  a  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  Essex 
Institute  Museum,  I  had  at  first  intended  merely  to  pre- 
sent, in  addition,  a  synopsis  of  the  birds  of  the  County 
of  which  the  collection  does  not  contain  examples,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  exactly  what  were  its  desiderata 
among  the  species  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  the 
Avifauna  of  the  County,  with  a  few  exceptions,  does  not 
diifer  in  a  notable  degree  from  that  of  the  State  at  large ; 
of  which  so  many  excellent  lists  have  already  appeared, 
that  an  additional  one  would  be  entirely  superfluous.* 

There  are  also  at  our  disposal  several  other  local  lists 
of  various  localities  throughout   New  England.     It   has 

♦That  of  Mr.  J.  A.  AUen's,  In  particular,  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
apon  a»  regard"*  completeness,  accuracy,  and  interest ;  aud  Is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  samples  of  a  local  list  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing. 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  V.         38         MAY,  1868. 
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occurred  to  me  that  a  paper  which  should  combine  these 
difierent  catalogues,  or  in  other  words  present  a  complete 
list  of  the  Birds  found  in  New  England  was  still  a  desid- 
eratum, and  might  prove  an  acceptable  contribution  to 
Ornithology.  I  have  accordingly  endeavored  to  render 
the  following  pages  an  exposition  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  as  regards  the  distribution  of  species  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

A  simple  enumeration  of  the  names  of  species  known 
to  occur,  without  regard  to  special  points  concerning  each 
of  them,  is,  as  has  been  frequently  and  justly  remarked, 
of  comparatively  little  value  in  deteiinining  the  real  char- 
acteristics of  the  Fauna  of  any  particular  locality.  For 
among  the  species  represented,  some  are  purely  accidental, 
and  others  only  occasional  or  very  rare  visitors,  whose 
occurrence  is  entirely  exceptional,  and  contrary  to  the 
law  ordinarily  regulating  their  habits  and  distribution. 
A  very  large  proportion  are  species  which  only  pass 
through  the  region  during  their  migrations  ;  and  of  those 
which  regularly  summer  or  winter,  or  are  permanent  resi- 
dents, some  are  very  abundant,  and,  so  to  speak,  charac- 
teristic, while  others  are  of  comparatively  infrequent 
occurrence.  The  value  of  a  local  lisl  seems  to  me  to 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  just  discrimination  of 
these  several  classes ;  and  cannot  be  said  to  approach 
completion  unless  these  points  are  fully  elucidated. 

I  have  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  attempting 
to  fulfil  this  indication,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  ot 
country  whose  birds  ai*e  to  be  presented.  Within  the 
area  of  New  England,  as  is  well  known  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  distribution  of  our  species,  are  repre- 
sented portions  of  two  Faunas*  which  differ  in  many 
respects  from  each  other.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural 
dividing  line  between  the  birds  of  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  New  England  generally,  and  those  of  the  more 
northern  portions  of  the  Eastern  States.  Numerous 
species  which   enter  New  England  in  spring,  to  breed 

♦The  "Caaadian"  and  '^AUeghaulan."— Professor  VerrUl's  paper 
on  the  birds  of  Norway,  Me.,  contains  some  Interesting  remarlis  upon 
this  subject. 
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« 

there,  do  not  proceed,  as  a  general  rule,  farther  north 
than  Massachusetts  ;  and  many  others,  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  stragglers  from  the  South  in  summer  and  early 
autumn,  are  rarely  if  ever  found  beyond  the  latitude  of 
this  State.  In  like  manner,  many  of  the  regular  winter 
visitants  of  Maine  are  of  rare  or  only  occasional  occur- 
rence, or  are  not  found  at  all  much  farther  south.  Again, 
many  species  hardly  known  in  Massachusetts  and  south- 
ward except  as  migratory  species  passing  through  in 
spring  and  autumn,  are  in  Maine  regular  summer  visit- 
ants, breeding  abundantly.  Other  minor  differences, 
resulting  from  latitude  and  physical  geography,  will 
readily  be  brought  to  mind  by  attentive  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here  detailed.  It 
will  be  evident  that  a  due  regard  for»  these  important 
points  has  necessitated,  in  the  case  of  almost  every  species 
in  the  list,  remarks  elucidative  of  the  special  part  it  plays 
in  the  composition  of  the  Avifauna. 

In  the  following  list  the  New  England  species  are  given 
in  italics^  and  those  contjiined  in  the  Museum  of  the  In- 
stitute are  followed  by  the  numbers  and  localities  of  the 
specimens  in  the  collection.  All  other  North  A  merican  spe- 
cies represented  in  the  Museum  are  printed  in  ''Roman." 
The  list  is  thus  made  an  exponent  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Museum  so  far  as  North  American  birds  are  con- 
cerned, without  interference  with  its  character  as  a  synop- 
sis of  those  of  New  England.  The  nomenclature  adopted 
is  mainly  that  of  Professor  Baird's  ''Birds  of  North 
America,"  with  such  modifications  as  my  own  investiga- 
tions have  led  me  to  adopt. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  free  use  I  have 
made  of  previously  published  local  lists,  for  obtaining 
data  relative  to  the  comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
species,  their  times  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  for 
information  upon  particular  points  which  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  of  species  does  not  afford.  In- 
formation relative  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  species 
in  particular  localities  must  necessarily  be  chiefly  drawn 
from  these  sources ;  and  I  have  in  every  such  instance 
been  careful  to  insert  references.     For  all  statements  for 
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which  no  authority  is  cited,  and  for  the  identifications  of 
specimens  in  the  Museum,  I  am  solely  responsible. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  authorities  for 
corroborative  or  additional  information  upon  the  subject: 

Emm. — Prof.  E.  Emmons;  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Massachusette. 
Hitchcock*8  Report.    Amherst,  1885. 

Bbbw. — Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer;  Some  additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds  of  Massachusetts,  in  Hitchcock's  Report.  Boston  Jounial 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  1,  p.  435.  1837. 

Peab.  —  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody;  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Massachn- 
setts.  PubUshed  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  Legislature.  8vo. 
Boston,  1839. 

Thomps.  —  Zadock  Thompson;  History  of  Vermont,  Natural,  CiTil, 
and  Statistical,  chap,  viii,  p.  56.  8vo.    Burlington,  184^. 

LiNS. — Rev.  J.  H.  Llnsley;  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Connecticut. 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xliv,  p.  249.  1848. 

PuTN.  — F.  W.  Putnam;  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass., 
with  an  Appendix  /containing  other  species  of  the  State.  Pn)ceed- 
ings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  i,  p.  201.  With  notes  by  Mr.  S. 
Jllison.  1856. 

Wood.— Dr.  W.  Wood;  Rapacious  Birds  of  Connecticut.  Hartford 
Times,  March  14  to  Aug.  9,  1861. 

Vekr.— Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill;  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  found  at  Norway, 
Me.  With  a  list  of  the  Birds  found  in  Maine  not  observed  at  Nor- 
way. Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  iil,  p,  136.  1862. 
(Repaged.) 

BOAUDM.  — G.  A.  Boardman;  Catalogue  of  the  birds  found  In  the 
vicinity  of  Calais.  Maine,  and  about  the  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Verrill.  Proceedings  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  Ix,  p.  122.   1862. 

Verb.  —  Prof.  A.  E.  VerrUl ;  Additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Birds 
fonnd  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  Maine,  and  about  the  Bay  of  Fundj. 
Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  Ix,  p. 
233.    1863. 

Sam.— E.  A.  Samuels;*  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Boston,  1864.  Appendix  to  Report  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mass.,  for  1863.     (Repaged.) 

♦  This  anthor  has  recentiy  published  a  more  extensive  work  on  Uie  Birds  of  New 
England ;  but  his  "  Catalngite  "  is  much  more  complete,  as  fai*  as  it  goes,  and  other- 
wise more  satisfactory,  than  his  more  pretentious  volume.  The  latter,— entitled 
**  Ornithology  and  OOlogy  of  New  England ;  containing  flill  descriptions  of  the  Bhxls 
of  New  England,  and  adjoining  States  and  provinces,  airanged  by  a  long-apuroved 
classification  and  numenclature ;  together  with  a  complete  history  of  melr.  nabits, 
times  of  arrival  and  departure,  their  distribution,  food,  song,  time  of  breeding,  and 
a  careful  and  arcnrate  account  of  their  nests  and  eggs ;  with  Illustrations  of  many 
species  of  the  Bii-ds,  and  accurate  Figures  of  their  Eggs"— is  not  by  any  means 
what  we  should  expect  to  And  it,  ft'om  Its  Utle.  We  are  constrained  to  regard  it  as 
a  work  that  only  very  imperlfectly  and  inadeouately  represents,  and  therefore  can- 
not become  an  authority  npon,  the  subject.  The  descHptions  are  very  good,  and 
are  copied  lYom  Prof.  iSaird's  work.  Many  of  the  biographies  are  excellent,  and 
are  copied  ftom  Wilson,  Audubon,  Nuttall,  and  others.  Nearly  all  Uie  wood-cnts 
are  reproduced  iVom  Audubon,  and  most  of  them  have  already  been  used  l>eforc, 
in  a  government  Kepoit.  They  are  as  much  like  Audubon's  originals  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  cii'cumstances.  The  colui*ed  plates  of  Uie  eggs  are  the  be«t 
things  in  the  book;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  only  thirty  egg*  are  illustrated; 
also  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  describe  the  nests,  eggs,  and  breeding halats  of 
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All.— J.  A.  Allen;  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Sprinfrfleld,  Mass.,  with 
a  list  of  Birds  found  In  Massachusetts  not  observed  at  Springfield. 
Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute*  vol.  iv,  p.  48.  1864. 

Ham.  — Prof.  C.  E.  Haralin;  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waterville,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me.  Reprinted  from  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1806. 

McIl.  —  T.  Mcllwraith;  List  of  Birds  observed  near  Hamilton,  Canada 
West.    Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  v,  p.  79.   1866. 

Lawk.  —  G.  N.  Lawrence ;  Catalogue  of  Bli*ds  observed  on  New  York, 
Ix>ng  and  Staten  Islands,  and  adjacent  parts  of  New  Jersey.  Annals 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  Yoric,  vol.  vlii.   1866. 

B.  S.  N.  H.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
8vo.  Boston,  1841,  et  seq.  passim.  Various  papers  and  notes  on 
New  England  Birds,  by  Drs.  Abbot,  Brewer,  Bryant,  Cabot, 
KneelandT  and  others.  Especially  vols.  II,  pp.  36.  248:  lii,  pp.  186, 
313.  326,  333,  335;  iv,  p.  346;  v,  pp.  154,  195;  vl,  pp.  886,  419,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  numerous  references  to 
Birds  of  New  England  are  to  be  found  in  Nuttall's 
Manual  of  Ornithology ;  in  the  Biographies  of  Audubon ; 
in  Brewer's  North  American  Oology ;  in  the  Birds  of 
North  America  by  Baird,  Cassin,  and  Lawrence ;  and  in 
Baird's  Review  of  American  Birds. 


VULTURID^. 

Cathnrtes  aura  Illig. — Turkey  Vulture.  Turkey  Buz- 
zard. Rare  or  occasional  summer  visitant,  chiefly  in  more 
southern  portions.  (Calais,  Me.,  Verr.^  p.  122;  one  in- 
stance.—  Mass.,  two  instances,  Sam,^  p.  3;  All.^  p.  81. 
—  Regular  summer  visitant  near  Chatham,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  3/c//.,  p.  80.  —  Omitted  from 
Sam.  O.  O.) 

io  Tory  small  a  per  centag«  of  the  New  £ngland  btnls.  The  original  portions  of 
the  text  are  not  better,  nor  much  worse  than  the  average  oromithoiogical  writings 
as  regards  style,  accuracy,  and  completeness.  But  the  gi'eat  blemish  or  the  work  is 
the  omission  of  thirty  or  forty  species  properly  to  be  enamerated  as  Birds  of  New 
England.  We  can  And  no  excuse  for  such  carelessness  as  this.  Wc  cannot  attrib* 
ute  H  to  Mr.  Samuels*  want  of  knowledge  in  the  matter;  for  surely  he  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  Mr.  Putnam's,  Mr.  Bonrdman's,  Prof.  Verrill's,  Mr.  Allen's,  and  others* 
looal  lisU,  -«-nov  to  mention  his  own  "DescHptiye  List,"  In  which  several  species 
are  given  that  do  not  npnear  in  his  latter  work,—  either  of  which  would  put  him  in 
possession  of  much  additional  matter  for  his  work.  It  is  not  to  the  point  that  many, 
or  most,  of  the  species  he  omits  are  rare,  occasional,  or  acdUental  visitors  m  New 
England.  Such  a  work  as  his  professes  to  be  should  at  least  make  mention  of 
every  bird  that  has  actually  been  fonnd  in  New  England  ''  and  adjoining  states 
and  "provhaces." 

In  the  present  Hst— perhaps  more  needed  since,  than  before  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Samuels'  work— we  notice  Mr.  Samuel's  omissions  In  detail ;  and  the  reader 
Is  lea  to  Judge  for  himself,  In  each  instance,  what  sort  of  Authority  we  have  for  In- 
eluding  those  species  that  we  condemn  Mr.  Snmnels  for  omitting.  We  qnote  Mr. 
Samuels'  later  work  as  '*.SVim.  O.  O."  to  distinguish  It  from  his  Descriptive  List,  re- 
Derred  to  by  th6  abbi^vlatlon  •*  Sam:* 
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Cathartes  cUratus  Less. — Black  Vulture.  Carrion  Crow. 
Entirely  accidental.  (Swampscott,  Nov.  1850,  S.  Jilkon, 
quoted  by  Putn.,  p.  223.  — Gloucester,  Sept.  28,  1863, 
Vernll^  quoted  by  All.^  p.  81.  —  Brew.  Ool.,  p.  5.— 
Omitted  from  Sam..  O.  0.) 

FALCONID^. 

Falco  ancUum*  Bon. — American  Peregrine  Falcon. 
Duck  Hawk.  Resident  and  generally  distributed,  though 
nowhere  very  abundant.  Chiefly  a  winter  visitant  in 
more  southern  localities,  though  known  to  breed  in  Mass. 
and  Ct.  (Near  Springfield,  Mass.,  C.  W.  Bennett^ quoted 
by  AIL,  p.  50.  — Near  Haitford,  Ct.,  W.  Wood,  in  Hartf. 
"Times,"  June  24,  1861.)  Regularly  breeds  in  various 
portions  of  Maine. 

It  is  veiy  questionable  whether  this  bird  be  more  than  a 
geographical  race  or  variety  of  the  Old  World  F.  peri- 
grinus.  Numerous  other  forms  (among  them  F,  nigriceps 
Cass.,  from  western  North  America) ,  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  are  known  to  exist,  all  of  which  are  inti- 
mately Velated  to  the  European  bird. 

No.  11,  ?,  adult.   Off  Bermuda,  Capt.  George  Upton,  Oct.  29,  1849. 

Falco  sacer  Forster.  — Jerfalcon  or  Gyrfalcon.  "  White" 
or  "Speckled"  Hawk. — Rare  winter  visitant;  and  only 
accidental  as  far  south  as  Mass.  I  cannot  find  an  authen- 
tic instance  of  its  breeding  in  New  England.  (Norway, 
Me.,  "not  uncommon;"  Verr.,  p.  4. — Mass.,  Peab.,  p. 
260. — Sekonk  Plains,  Mass.,  Jilhon,  quoted  by  Putn.,  p. 
22Qy  and  by  the  other  State  authorities.  —  Omitted  from 
Sam.  0.0.) 

The  Jerfalcon  which  visits  New  England  is  variously 
given  as  ^' Islandicus^^  or  ^^  candicans.^^  I  do  not  know 
which  is  really  the  proper  name,  nor  whether  more  than 
one  species  be  found.  I  believe  it  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion among  ornithologists,  whether  these  two  names  do 
not  refer  to  the  same  species ;  or  in  other  words  whether 
there  is  really  more  than  a  single  valid  species  of  Jer- 

*  For  some  exceedingly  Interesting  information  upon  the  habits  and 
especially  the  nidlflcation  of  this  Hawk,  see  Allen,  Pr.  £.  I.,  1865,  p.  153. 
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falcon.  Mr.  John  Cassin,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  of 
miue  upon  this  subject,  kindly  furnishes  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing :  "I  regard  the  species  of  Ilierofalco  of  northern 
America  as  the  F.  candicans  of  authors  (e.  g.  Bon. 
Consp.  Av.,  etc.). — F.  cinereus Gmelin ;  F.  GroeuTandicus 
Daudin;  F.  Labradora  Aud.  (name  on  plate)  ;  F.  nacer 
Forster ;  which  latter  is  th6  name  which  has  priority." 

JFalco  columbarius  Gm. — Pigeon  Hawk.  Generally 
distributed.  Not  abundant.  Resident.  Breeds  at  least 
as  far  south  as  Massachusetts.  —  (jSam.,  p.  3.)  It  ranges 
through  the  Middle  and  into  the  Southern  States  in  winter. 

The  "Little  Corporal"  F.  temerarius  Aud.,  Nutt.,  of 

Feab.  (p.  261 ;  Lins.^  p.  251),  is  based  upon  this  species 

in   one  of  its  protean  plumages,  when  its  upper  pai*ts  are 

lij^ht  slate-blue,  as  occurs   chiefly  in  very  adult  biixls. 

There  is  possibly  a  second  species  of  Ilypotriorchis^  the 

European  F.  oemJon,     Examine  in  this  connection  Couesj 

Pr.  A.  N.  S.,  Phila.,  1866,  p.  42 ;  and  for  the  occurrence 

of  supposed  cpsalon  in  Mass.,  see  Peab,   (p.  270),  who 

quotes  Nuttall  as  authority. 

No.  17,  S,  adult.    Essex  Co.     H.  P.  Ives,  Sept.  25,  1858. 
No.  36,  young.    Essex  Co.    Thomas  H.  Johnson,  1861. 

Falco  sparverius  Linn. — Sparrow  Hawk.  Resident. 
Generally  distributed  afad  common;  breeds  throughout 
New  England. 

No.  16,  (J,  adult.    Essex  Co.    George  Goldthwait. 

Falco  aurantius  Gm. — I  find  an  excellent  example 
of  this  species  in  the  collection. 

No.  48,  BrazU. 

Astur  atricapillus  Bon. — Goshawk.  "Partridge"  Hawk. 
Generally  distributed.  Chiefly  winter  visitant,  and  rather 
uncommon  in  southern  portions;  common,  and  breeds,  ii\ 
Maine.  I  have  also  found  it  breeding  in  Labrador.  In- 
dividuals in  the  adult  blue  plumage  are  rarely  seen  in 
Mass.     (Norway,  Me.,  "common,  breeds,"  Verr.y  p.  5.) 

No.  22,  (J,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1863. 
No.  292,  ^.     Boxford,  Essex  Co.    Thomas  Fuller,  Nov.  5,  1867. 
No.  293,  9 ,  young.  Topsfleld,  Essex  Co.   Mrs.  Killam,  Nov.  5, 1867. 
No.  18,  young.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1858. 

Accipiter  Cooperi  Bon.  —  Cooper's  Hawk.     "Chicken 
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Hawk/'  Resident.  Oommon  in  most  localities.  Most 
numerous  in  summer,  breeding;  probably  the  greater 
number  retire  south  in  winter. 

No.  H,    Essex  Co. 

Accipiter  fuscus  Boo.  —  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  ''Pigeon 
Hawk."  Abundant.  Resident  in  more  southern  localities, 
summer  visitant  further  north.  The  Maine  authorities  do 
not  give  it  as  wintering  in  that  State. 

This  species,  in  common  with  F.  colufTibarius^  has  re- 
ceived the  popular  name  of  "Pigeon  Hawk";  and  local 
naturalists  should  be  careful  to  state  which  of  the  two 
species  they  refer  to  in  using  the  latter  appellation.  It 
seems  that  some  errors  of  identification  have  arisen  from 
inattention  to  this  point. 

No.  12,  2.    Essex  Co.    N.  Vlckary,  1860. 

No.  18,  9 .    Essex  Co. 

No.  14,  i,  adult.    Essex  Co. 

No.  15,  J,  young.    Essex  Co. 

BiUeo  borealis  Vieill. — Red-tailed   Buzzard.     "Hen 

Hawk."     Abundant.     It  probably  retires   from  extreme 

northern  sections  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

No.  4,  (J,  adult.  Middleton,  Essex  Co.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Colcord,  Aug. 
14,  1851. 

Buteo  lineatus  Jard.  —  Red-shouldered  Buzzard.  '^Hen 
Hawk."  Abundant.  Breeds.  Resident,  except  in  ex- 
treme northern  sections,  whence  it  retires  in  winter. 

The  large  size  of  some  northern  examples,  compared 
with  othei's  from  Southern  United  States,  has  induced 
Prof.  Verrill  (p.  5)  to  recognize  a  variety  hyemtdis  ex 
Gm.*  of  this  species.  Considered  as  simply  expressive 
of  an  instance  of  the  law  regarding  size  now  well  known 
to  obtain,  such  a  procedure  is  entirely  pertinent ;  but  I 
am  disinclined  to  allow  that  the  differences  are  of  the  kind 
or  degree  to  which  are  usually  accorded  a  name,  and  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  "variety." 

The  ''Faho  buteoides''  (Nutt.,  Man.,  Isted.,  1832,  i, p. 

*/^.  hyemalis  Gm.  Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
young  lineatusy  In  which  plumage  the  under  parts  are  white,  not  red- 
dish. This  condition  was  usually  regarded  by  our  earUer  ornitholo- 
gists as  constituting  a  species  distinct  from  lineatus^ — the  '*  Winter 
Falcon,"  F,  hyenmlia  Wils.,  Aud.,  Nutt.,  etc. 
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100),  given  by  Peab.^  p.  268,  and  Linsley^  p.  252,  is  now 
well  known  to  be  the  young  of  this  species.  Niittall  him- 
self, in  the  second  edition  of  his  Manual,  gives  it  as  a 
synonym  of  the  B.  ^hyemalis^^  (=  lineatus^  ju^O* 

No.  8,  ^,  adalt.    Winter  plumage.    £s8ex  Co. 
No.  678  ? ,  adult.    Danvers,  Essex  Co.    J.  H.  Sears,  Apr.  13,  1868. 
(Shot  OD  the  nest.    Eggs.) 

Buteo  Pennsj/lvanicus  Bon. — Broad-winged  Buzzard. 
Grenerally  distributed.  Common;  being  very  abundaut 
in  some  localities  (c.  g.  Umbagog  Lakes,  Verr.,  p.  6). 
Resident;  with  much  the  same  qualification  as  given 
under  head  of  previous  species. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  Buteones  the  B.  Bairdii 
Hoy,  originally  described  from  Wisconsin,  which  has 
been  found  in  Canada  West  by  Mr.  T.  Mcllwraith,  may 
very  possibly  occur  in  Xoi-th- western  New  England .  Buteo 
Bairdii  is  one  of  several  usually  recognized  species  which 
Dr.  H.  Bryant  (Pr.  B.  S.  N.  H.,  1861)  is  inclined  to  coal- 
esce  as  u  single  species  under  the  name  of  B,  Ilarlani 
Aud;,  or  rather  B.  Swainsonii  Bon.,  since  it  is  probable 
that  Audubon's  name  was  based  upon  quite  a  diiferent 
species.  (Vide  infra,  under  head  of  Archibuteo  Sancti-- 
Johannts.)  But  whether  Bairdii  be  permanently  distinct 
or  not,  does  not  affect  the  question  of  its  introduction  into 
the  New  England  Fauna. 

Mr.  Mcllwraith  gives  Buteo  elegans  Cassin,  as  a  bii*d  of 
Canada  West.  "I  have  a  fine  specimen  in  adult  plumage, 
which  was  shot  at  Baptiste  Creek  a  few  years  since."  So 
far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  the  range  of  this 
species  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  think  that  it  sh6uld 
occur  there ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  nature 
of  Mr.  M.'s  remarks,  that  the  specimen  in  question  is 
merely  a  somewhat  unusually  dark-colored  example  of 
limatus. 

Archibuteo  lagopus  Gray. — Rough-legged  Hawk. 
Winter  visitant.  Not  ordinarily  abundant.  I  can  learn 
of  no  authentic  instances  of  its  breeding,  although  it 
probably  does  so  in  more  northern  sections.  *^ F.  Sancti- 
Johannia^^  of  Linsley's  list. 
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No.  1,  ^.  adult.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    J.  Rose,  Nov.  1864. 

No.  2,  ?,  adult.         ♦*  **        **       "      "        "       " 

No.  298,  adult.  Hamilton,  Essex  Co.  Mr.  Borchstead,  Feb.  21, 1867. 

Archibuteo  Sancti-Johannis  Gray. — ^Black  Hawk.  Win- 
ter visitant.  Appears  to  be  nowhere  abundant.  Not  re- 
corded as  breeding.  I  have  seen  it  in  summer  in  Labra- 
dor. Very  possibly  it  breeds  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Maine. 

The  "Black  Warrior,  i^aZco -HarZanfAud./'  which  has 
been  accredited  to  Massachusetts,  apparently  upon  Nut- 
tail's  authority  {Emm.^  p.  1;  Peab,^  p.  269;  Pw^n.,  p. 
225),  should  in  all  probability  be  considered  as  this  spe- 
cies. Harlani  of  Audubon,  according  to  G.  R.  Gray,  who 
has  examined  the  type  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  based  upon  a  dark  state  of  plumage  of  the  western  B. 
montanus  Nutt. ;  which  latter  itself  may  not  be  specifically 
distinct  from  borealis  Gm.  At  the  s«me  time  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  following  Audubon,  does  not  separate  Sancti-^ohan- 
7118  from  lagopus.  Upon  these  points  see  Bryant^  Pr. 
B.  S.  N.  H.,  1861 ;  and  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  1866, 
pp.  44,  45.  Still  the  bird  may  have  been  an  unusually 
dark-plumaged  B,  /Swainsonii,  which,  as  I  have  just  stated 
above,  may  possibly  occur  in  New  England. 

Circus  Hudsonicus  Vieill. — ^Hen  Harrier.  Marsh  Ilawk. 
Blue  Hawk.  Summer  resident,  breeding  abundantly. 
Perhaps  some  winter  in  more  southern  localities. 

No.  9,  <J.    Essex-Co.    Mr.  Houghton. 
No.  10,  ?.      **        **        •*  ** 

Aquila  Canadensis  Cass.  ("Falco  fulvus''  of  some  ear- 
lier American  writers.) — Golden  Eagle.  Ring-tailed 
Eagle.  Very  rare  winter  visitant,  occurring  usually  in 
isolated  instances.  Probably  does  not  breed  in  New  Eng- 
land. Specimens  are  taken  nearly  every  winter  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

No.  7,  nearly  adult.    Essex  Co. 

HaliaUus  leucocephalus  Savig. — White-headed  Eagle. 
"Bald"  Eagle.  Common.  Resident.  Mr.  Samuels' state- 
ment that  it  does  not  breed  in  Mass.  is  incorrect ;  vide  -4/?., 
p.  51.  (Mt.  Tom,  Mass.)  I  know  it  to  breed  as  far 
south,  at  least,  as  Washington,  D.  C. 
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No.  5,  <J,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson. 
No.  6,  young.    Essex  Co.    Mr.  Houghton. 
No.  8,  young.    Essex  Co.    Mr.  Burchstead. 

The  ^.  "  WashingtoniV^  Aud.,  has  been  repeatedly  at- 
tributed to  New  England.  (Umm.,  p.  1 ;  JPeab.,  p.  262  ; 
Lins.^  p.  251;  Putn,,  p.  226;  but  upon  what  authority 
is  not  apparent.)  "I  have  been  told  by  an  old  hunter, 
of  an  Eagle  of  a  much  larger  size,  killed  in  this  region 
[Norway,  Me.],  which  may  have  been  the  little  known 
Washington  Eagle  of  Mr.  Audubon"  (Verr.,  p.  7).  The 
species  is  omitted  from  recent  lists.  I  refrain  from  com- 
ments, since,  like  all  else  that  has  been  written  and  said 
of  this  bird,  they  would  be  merely  threadbare  conjectures. 

Pandion  Corolinensis  Bon. — Fish  Hawk.  Summer  res- 
ident. Not  abundant.  Generally  distributed ;  but  chiefly 
occurring  over  the  inland  Lakes  and  Rivers. 

No.  87,  adult.    Essex  Co.,  1861. 

No.  294,  ? ,  adult.    Salem,  Essex  Co.  H.  F.  Sbepard,  Sept.  25, 1867. 

STRIGID^. 

Otiis  WilsonianusJjess. — Long-cared  Owl.  Abundant. 
Resident  throughout  New  England.  Mr.  Allen  (p.  51) 
urges  the  adoption  of  S»  Americana  Gm.  (S.  N ;  i,  1788, 
p.  288)  for  this  species.  Gmelin's  diagnosis  is  not  ex- 
clusively pertinent ;  and  he  says  moreover  that  his  spe- 
cies "habitat  in  America  australi,'^  I  see  no  reason  to 
supersede  a  definite  and  now  well-established  name  for 
one  to  which,  to  say  the  least,  considerable  uncertainty 
attaches.  The  Strix  Americana  Audubon  (Orn.  Biog. 
iii,  1834,  p.  421)  is  a  very  different  species;  to  wit,  the 
prattncola  of  Bonapaite. 

No.  25.    Essex  Co.    Autumn  of  1859. 

Brackyotits  Caasini  Brew.  (Proc.  B.  S.  N.  H.,  1866, 

p.  321.) — Short-eared  Owl.   Common  resident ;  breeding, 

and,  so  far  as  we  know,  wintering  in  all  sections.     Upon 

the  question  of  the  specific  distinction  of  the  American 

from  the  European,  Mr.  Cassin  writes  me :  "It  is  larger 

than  the  European,  and  darker  colored ; — very  much  like 

it,  though !" 

No.  23.    Essex  Co.    N.  Vlckary,  1854. 

No.  24,  ? .    Essex  Co.    B.  Grover,  1^54. 

No.  295,  <J.     Sttlem,  Essex  Co.    D.  P.  Waters,  Oct.  26,  1867. 
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Symium  cinereum  Aud.  —  Great  Gray  Owl.     A  rare 

winter  visitant.     Found  in  winter  throughout  New  Eug- 

land ;  but  probably  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  straggler  to 

its  more  southern  portions.     None  have  been  observed  to 

breed  in  New  England. 

No.  31.     Salem,  Essex  Co.    F.  W.  Putnam,  Winter  of  1866-7. 
No.  34.    Wenham,  Essex  Co.    James  Bartlett,  Feb.  1859. 

Symium  nehuJosum  Gray. — Barred  Owl,     Abundant. 

Resident  in  all  portions  of  New  England. 

No.  26,  ? ,  adult.    Essex  Co.    James  Buffington,  Nov.  27,  1864. 
No.  190.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    E.  S.  Waters,  Nov.  10,  1866. 

Bubo  Virginianus  Bon.  —  Great  Horned  Owl.  Com- 
mon.    Resident. 

The  Strix  ^^arctica  Richardson,"  enumerated  as  a  bird 
of  Massachusetts  {Peah,^  p.  276,  and  Putn.^  p.  226)  ou 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Nuttall,  undoubtedly  refers  to  this 
species  in  the  albescent  state  of  plumage,  which  consti- 
tutes Mr.  Cassin's  B.  Virginianus  var.  arcticus.  The 
^ Strix  scandiaca  Linn.,"  of  Linsley's  list  (p.  253)  in  all 
probability  was  also  based  upon  the  same  variety  of  FtV- 
ffinianus. 

No.  88,  ^.    Essex  Co.    T.  Ropes,  Oct.  1849. 

No.  32,  9 .    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    J.  Saul,  Feb.  28,  1864. 

Scops  dsio  Bon. — Mottled  Owl.     Red  Owl.     Screech 

Owl.     Abundant  everywhere.     Resident. 

No.  27,  ? .     (Grey  plumage.)    Essex  Co.    H.  P.  Ives,  Nov.  1854. 
No.  28.     (Red  plumage.)    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1868. 

Nyctalp.  Acadica  Bon. — Acadian  Owl.  Common;  es- 
pecially in  more  northern  sections  of  the  country.  Res- 
ident. 

No.  29,  $.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1858. 
No.  30,  9 .        "       "        **       ♦*  " 

Nyctale  Richardsoni  Bon.  — Richardson's  Owl,  ("  Vlu- 
la  Ten^ma/^ni"  Audubon,  and  earlier  authora.)  Not  abun- 
dant. Chiefly  a  winter  visitant,  and  rare  as  far  south  as 
Massachusetts.  It  is  probably  resident  in  the  north  of 
Maine ;  though  not,  I  believe,  actually  observed  to  breed. 
^  There  are  repeated  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  winter 
in  the  southernmost  New  England  States. 

Nyctale  albifrons  Cassin. — Kiitland's  OwL      I  have 
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found  no  record  of  the  occuiTence  of  this  species  in  New 
England,  but  from  its  known  range  it  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  there,  at  least  in  winter,  even  if  it  does  not  re- 
side permanently  in  the  more  northern  poii:ion. 

Nycteanivea  Gray.  —  Snowy  Owl.  Winter  resident; 
usually  rare,  but  at  irregular  intervals  not  uncommon  even 
in  the  southern  portions  of  New  England.  It  sometimes 
straggles  even  to  South  Carolina. 

No.  45,  $,    Salem,  Essex  Co.    E.  G.  Symonds,  Jan.  1863. 

No.  35,  9 .    Beverly,  Essex  Co.    Dr.  C.  B.  Haddock,  Nov.  27,  1854. 

No.  299,  adult.  Wenham,  Essex  Co.  John  J.  Gould,  Apr.  9,  1868. 

Sumia  ulula  Bon. — Hawk  Owl.  Winter  resident. 
Of  regular  and  rather  conmion  occurrence  in  Maine  ;  but 
in  more  southern  localities  rare,  and  perhaps  only  acci- 
dental.    It  extends  however  throughout  New  England. 

Athene  HYPOG-SiA  Bon. — Prairie  Owl.     Burrowing 

Owl. 

No.  96.  Colorado  Mts.,  west  of  Denver  City.  From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Science,  1864. 

CUCULIDiE. 

Coccygus  Americanus  Bon.  —  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 
Summer  resident.  Not  abundant ;  and  in  particular  lo- 
calities very  rare.  (Extremely  rare,  Springfield,  Mass., 
AU,^  p.  52).  The  species  extends  northward  into  Canada. 
(One  specimen.     Hamilton,  C.  W.,  McIL,  p.  82.) 

No.  744,  adult.    Essex  Co. 

Coccygus  erythrophthdlmus  Bon .  —  Black-billed 
Cuckoo.  Summer  resident.  Common ;  being,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  observers,  much  more  numerous  than 
the  preceding  species,  and,  like  it,  extending  into  Canada. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  Americanus  is  very  abundant, 

and  the  present  species  comparatively  rare. 

No.  746,  adult.    Essex  Co. 

No.  746,  adult.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    John  S.  Ives,  June,  1869. 

PICIDiE. 

Picus  villosus  Linn. — Hairy  woodpecker.  Resident. 
Abundant  in  most  localities.  Picics  Phillipsii  Aud.^ 
given  by  Putn.y  p.  229,  is  the  young  of  this  species. 
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JPicus  pvbescens  Linn.  —  Downy  Woodpecker.  Resi- 
dent, and  everywhere  abundant. 

No.  905,  $,    Essex  Co.    E.  P.  Emmerton,  Nov.  27,  1864. 
No.  906,  ? .        *'       »*       S.  JUlson,  1858. 

Picoides  arclicus   Gray.  —  Black -backed  Three-toed 

Woodpecker.     Winter   resident;    not  known   to  breed 

within  the  limits  of  New  England.     ("Probably  breeds." 

Calais,  Me.,  Boardm.y  p.  122.)      Extends  through  all 

its  States  in  winter,  but  is  very  rare  or  even  accidental  in 

the  southernmost.     (Springfield,  Mass.,  All.,,  p.  52.) 

No.  901,  ^.    Essex  Co. 

No.  902,  9 .        «»       **      S.  JiUson,  Nov.  21,  1855. 

Picoides  hirsutus  Gray. — Banded  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker. A  very  rare  winter  visitant;  probably  only 
stragglers  reach  as  far  as  Massachusetts.  (Calais,  Me., 
G.  A.  Boardman,  in  Verr.^  p.  21. — Mass.,  Brew.,  p. 
437;  PtUn.,  p.  229;  3am.,  p.  4;  All.,  p.  82.) 

Sphyrapiciis  varius  Baird. — Yellow-bellied  Wood- 
pecker. Summer  resident.  Common  in  most  localities. 
Extends  northward  into  Canada.  A  few  probably  winter 
in  the  more  southern  portions. 

No.  907,  $,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1866. 
No.  908,  2 ,  adult.        "        **       "        "         " 
No.  909,  J,youug,      "        "       "        "         " 

Ilylotomus  pileatus  Baird. — Pileated  Woodpecker. 
Black  Log-cock.  Generally  distributed,  and  resident,  in 
all  well-wooded  portions  of  New  England,  though  appa- 
rently nowhere  abundant.  It  is  a  shy,  wild,  and  retiring 
species,  and  one  that  disappears  more  rapidly  than  almost 
any  other  with  the  clearing  away  of  forests. 

No.  887,^,  adult.    New  Hampshire. 

Centunis  Carolinus  Swains. — Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 
A  rare  and  perhaps  only  accidental  summer  visitor  to  the 
more  southern  portions.  (Western  Mass.,  '^breeding," 
Emm.  Springfield  ''accidental.  May  13,  1863,'*^??.,  p. 
53.  "Said  to  be  unknown  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,"  Peab.,  p.  336.  "One  specimen,  Stratford,  Conn., 
Oct.  16,  1842,"  Lins.,  p.  263.  Omitted  from  Sam. 
0.0.)  I  do  not  find  it  recorded  from  Maine  or  New 
Hampshire. 

No.  904,  <J,  adult.    Locality  unknown. 
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Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  Swainson . — Red-headed 
Woodpecker.  Eare  summer  visitant.  Comparisons  of 
the  older  with  more  recent  local  authorities  indicate  that 
the  species  is  now  much  less  numerous  than  formerly. 
The  majority  of  individuals  do  not  seem  to  pass  the  Mid- 
dle States  in  their  vernal  migration. 

No.  903,  <J,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUson,  1866. 

Colaptes  auratus  Swains .  —  Golden-winged  Wood- 
pecker. "Flicker,"  "  Yucker,"  "High-holder,"  "  Wake-up." 
A  very  common  summer  resident. 

No.  896,  $,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 
No.  897,  ?,     "  "        ♦'       **      **  " 

Colaptes  Mexicanus  Swains. — Red-winged  Flicker. 

No.  97.  Fort  Buchanan,  Dr.  Dewey ;  from  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Science,  1864. 

TROCHILID^. 

Ttvchiltcs  colvbris  Linn. — Ruby-throated  Humming- 
bird. Summer  resident.  Common  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. 

No.  300,  $,  adult.    Essex  Co.     S.  JlUson,  1853. 
No.  301,  ?,     "  "      *'        "        **  ** 

CYPSELIDiE. 

Chcetura  pelasgia  Steph. — Chimney  Swift.  Summer 
resident.     Abundant. 


3.  820,  $,  adnlt.    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUson,  185( 
>.  321,  ?,     **  "       **        "       •*  ** 


No.  820,  i,  adnlt.    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUson,  1856. 

No. 

No.  322.    Essex  Co. 


CAPRIMULGID^. 

Anlrostomus  vociferus  Bon.  —  Whip-poor-will.  Com- 
mon summer  resident. 

No.  323,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  JiHson,  1856. 

Chordeiles  popetue  Baird. — Night-hawk.  ^Bull-bat." 
Common  summer  resident. 

No.  324,  adult.     Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1856. 

HALCYONID^. 
Ceryle  alcyon  Boie. — King-fisher.     Common  summer 
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resident ;  but  a  few  usually  remain  all  winter.  (  Verr.,  p. 
9;  AIL^  p.  54.)  The  species  extends  as  far  north  as 
Labrador. 

No.  S25,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1859. 

COLOPTERID^. 

MiLVULUS  TYR ANNUS  Bou. — Fork-tailcfd  Fly-catcher. 
A  fine  example  in  the  collection,  from  South  America. 

Tyrannus  Carolinensis  Baird. — King-bird.  Bee-mar- 
tin.    Abundant  summer  resident. 

No.  340,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson. 
No.  567,  ? ,  adult.   "      " 

Tyrannus  verticalis  Say. — Arkansas  Fly-catcher. 

No.  102,  adult.  Farm  Island,  Nebraska.  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  From 
tlie  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  1864. 

Myiarchxis  crinitus  Cab. — Great  Crested  Fly-catcher. 

Summer  visitant ;  rather  rare. 

No.  832,  <J,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1856. 
No.  834,  ?,     "  "        "       **       ** 

Sayornisfuscus  Baird.  — Pewit  Fly-catcher.    "Phoebe." 

Common  summer  resident.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the 

avant-courier  in  spring  of  the  small  insectivorous  birds. 

The  kinds  of  insects  upon  which  it  chiefly  delights  to  feed 

account  for  its  early  appearance,  as  well  as  for  its  choice 

of  the  situations  it  usually  frequents. 

No.  560,  (£,  adult.    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1853. 

No.  648,  ?,     **  "       **        "       •*  " 

Contopus    borealis    Baird. — Olive-sided     Flycatcher. 

Cooper's  Flycatcher.     Summer  visitant.     Not  abundant. 

"Quite  common  at  the  Umbagog  Lakes.'*     (  Verr.y  p.  10.) 

No.  558,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1855. 

Contopus    virens    Cab. — Wood    Pewee.      Abundant. 

Summer  resident.     Rather  less  numerous  in  the  northern 

than  in  the  southern  sections. 

No.  565,  $,  Essex  Co.    T.  M.  Pond,  1863. 
No.  561,  ?,     "        **       S.  Jillson. 

Empidonax  Acadictis  Baird. — Acadian  Flycatcher. 

Summer  resident.    Not  abundant.     This  species  seems  to 

be  more  restricted  in  its  northern  range  than  the  others  of 

the  genus,  apparently  not  proceeding  much  farther  than 
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Massachusetts.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  recorded  from  Maine. 
But  Mr.  Samuels  erroneously  omits  it  from  his  Massachu- 
setts list.  Earlier  authors  speak  of  it  as  being  very 
common,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  it  is  now  quite  rare. 
At  Washington,  D.  C,  it  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
species  of  the  genus. 

Umpidonax  TmiY/eV  Baird. — Traill's  Flycatcher.  Sum- 
mer resident ;  not  abundant.  Erroneously  omitted  from 
Mr.  Putnam's  list,  though  given  by  previous  and  subse- 
quent authors. 

JEmpidonax  minimus  Baird. — Least  Flycatcher.  Sum- 
mer visitant.  Abundant,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  **  exceeds  in  abundance  all  the  other  Empidoiiaces 
taken  together  "  {AU,^  p.  54).  It  has  a  very  extensive 
northern  range  ; — quite  into  arctic  America. 

The  earlier  authors  appear  to  have  always  mistaken  this 

species  for  Acadicus,  and  this  is  the  reason  they  used  to 

speak  of  the  latter  as  being  abundant.      (See   Brewer^ 

Am.  Nat.,  I,  p.  119.) 

No.  549,  ? .    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson. 

No.  108,  lUlnols.    From  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Empidonax  JlaviverUris  Baird. — Yellow-bellied  Fly- 
catcher. Summer  resident ;  and  rather  more  common,  I 
suspect,  than  most  collectors  are  aware.  Its  range  of 
habitat,  times  of  migration,  and  general  habits,  are  much 
those  of  mimmits ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two  at  gun-shot  range.  E.  flaviventris  is  rather 
a  more  wood-loving  species  than  minimuSy  and  perhaps 
breeds  farther  south,  as  I  have  taken  it  in  July,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  I  never  saw  minimus  except  during 
its  migrations.     (Omitted  from  Sam.  O.  O.) 

TURDID^. 

Tardus  migratorius  Linn. — Robin.     Chiefly  summer 

resident,   breeding  abundantly   everywhere ;   but  a  few 

doubtless  remain,  except  in  very  severe  winters,  in  the 

more  southern  portions. 

No.  556,  <J.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1853. 
No.  555,  ?.       *'        **       **        ♦*  " 

No.  679,  $.  (With  an  elongated  and  hooked  upper  mandible.)  Es- 
sex Co.     H.  F.  Shepard,  Jan.,  1868. 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,   VOL.  V.       85       JUNE,  1868. 
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Tardus  mustelinus  Gm. — Wood  Thnish.  A  moder- 
ately abundant  summer  resident  in  more  southern  por- 
tions ;  but  not  apparently  extending  much  farther  north 
than  Massachusetts.  Still,  "common  summer  resident," 
Hamilton,  C.  W.,  (3/c/Z.,  p.  84.)  It  is  not  recorded  in 
Maine  lists. 

Nos.  550,  551.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson. 

Turdus  Ptdlasii  Cab.  —  Hermit  Thrush.  Abundant. 
Spring  and  autumn  migrant  through  the  more  southern, 
and  very  common  summer  resident  in  the  northern,  por- 
tions of  New  England.  "Has  been  known  to  breed"  (iu 
Mass.,  /Sam.,  p.  5).  "The  most  common  Thrush  ex- 
cept the  Robin"  (Norway,  Me.,  in  summer,  Te/r.,  p. 
10).  A  few  may  possibly  winter  in  New  England,  ajs 
individuals  are  "occasionally  seen  during  the  winter;" 
(Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  Putn,,  p.  209.)  "Have  not  found  it 
breeding  here;"  (Springfield,  Mass.,  Alh,  p.  56.)  This 
is  the  T,  ^^ soh(a7Hus"  or  T,  ^^ minor ^^  of  earlier  general 
and  local  writers. 

No.  562,  $,    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson. 

Tardus  fuscesceris  Steph.  —  Wilson's  Thrush.  Ta^ny 
Thrush.  "Veery."  Summer  resident,  breeding  through- 
out New  England,  most  abundantly  in  its  more  southern 
portions.  "It  is  the  most  numerous  here  of  all  the  wood- 
land Thrushes,  and  the  only  one  that  breeds  here  in 
abundance,  and  the  only  one,  excepting  T.  mustelinus.'' 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  AIL,  p.  56.)  This  is  the  T.  "  H7/- 
sonii"  of  earlier  authors. 

Turdus  Swainsonii  Cab.  —  Olive-backed  Thrush. 
Chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  though  many  breed, 
more  especially  in  the  northern  portions.  I  have  not  seen 
it  recorded  as  breeding  so  far  south  as  Massachusetts. 
Usually  quite  common.  It  is  a  species  only  recognized 
of  late  years,  and  not  given  in  earlier  local  lists,  either 
from  its  absence  from  the  works  of  Wilson  and  Audulwu, 
or  from  confounding  it  with  other  species - 

No.  553»  $.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson. 
No.  554.     Essex  Co.     S.  JlUsou. 

No.  112.  Chicago,  Illinois.  R.  Kennicott ;  from  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  18G4. 
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Tardus  Alicice  Baird.  —  Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  Not 
recorded  as  having  been  actually  taken  in  New  England, 
but  from  its  now  known  range  of  habitat  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  there  as  a  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  possi- 
bly breeding  in  more  northern  sections. 

A  species  first  introduced  by  Prof.  Baird  in  1858,  based 
upon  specimens  from  Illinois.  I  have  since  shown  that  it 
is  a  very  common  Eastern  bird,  having  a  range  of  habitat 
as  extensive  as,  and  nearly  identical  with,  that  of  T. 
Swainsonii. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  spe- 
cies is  not  distinct  from  T,  Sivainsonii,  His  remarks 
(pp.  56-7-8)  illustrate  very  fully  the  well-known  sea- 
sonal and  other  variations  to  which  T,  Swainsonii  and  T. 
fuscescens  are  subject ;  and  a  citation  from  Prof.  Baird  is 
introduced  giving  some  of  the  characters  of  T.  Alicice^ 
with  which  species  Mr.  Allen  appears  to  have  been  autop- 
tically  unacquainted  at  the  time  of  writing.* 

No.  111.  Chicago,  Illinois.  R.  Kennicott;  Arom  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  1864. 

Harporhynchus  rufus  Cab. — Brown  Thrush.  "Thrasher." 
Abundimt  summer  resident,  breeding  throughout  New 
England  ;  but  not  going  much  farther  north. 

No.  680.  f.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    Samuel  Carlcn,  summer,  1867. 
No.  681,  ?.        **  **        "  •*  '*  "  ** 

Mimus  Carolinensis  Gray.  —  Cat-bird.  Common  sum- 
mer resident.  Maine  appears  to  be  nearly  its  northern 
limit  in  Eastern  North  America. 


No.  566,  S 

.     Essex  Co. 

T.  M.  Pond,  1864. 

No.  562,  5 

It        (1 

44         {<               it                    it 

Mimus  pohjglottxis  Boie.  —  Mocking-bird.     Very  rare 

summer  resident  in  more  southern  portions,  being  hardly 

found  north  of  Massachusetts.     It  is  not  abundant  even 

in  the  Middle  States. 

No.  75.  A  cage  bird,  known  to  have  lived  thirteen  years.  C.  W. 
Palfry,  1866. 

♦Examine  in  this  connection:  Baird,  B.  N.  A.,  1858,  p.  217.  — /d., 
Rev.  Amer.  Bds.,  1864,  p.  21,— Cones,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.,  Thlla.,  1861,  p. 
2Vl,  —  Coue8  and  Prenti8Sy  Smiths.  Uep.  for  1861,  p.  405. 
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SAXICOLID^. 

Soxicola  oenanthe  Bechst.  —  Stone  Chat.  A  species 
which  occurs  as  u  straggler  from  Europe,  by  way  of 
Greenland,  to  the  eastern  portions  of  New  England,  es- 
pecially along  the  coast.  Mr.  Cassin  has  recorded  it  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  I  found  it  in  Labrador.  Long  Island, 
Lairrence,,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  viii,  p.  282. 
(Omitted  from  8am.  0.  O.) 

SiaJia  sialis  Baird.  —  Blue-bird.     A  summer  resident, 

abundantly  and  generally  distributed. 

No8.  8G5,  366,  <J.    Essex  Co.     S.  JiUson,  1868. 
No.  367,  ?.  i«       .»        i«       t4  «* 

MOTACILLID^. 

Anthus  Ludovicianus  Licht. — Tit-lark. — Chiefly  spring 
and  autumn  migrant.  Abimdant.  Some  probably  winter 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  a  few  may  possibly  breed 
high  up  in  Maine.  By  far  the  greater  number,  however, 
go  farther  north  to  breed,  and  farther  south  to  pass  the 
winter. 

No.  370.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1855. 

SYLVIID^. 

lieffulus  calendulus  Licht.  —  Ruby-crowned    Eanglet. 

Abundant.     Spring  and  autumn  migrant.     Possibly  some 

breed.     They  breed  abundantly  in  Labrador. 

No.  361,  ^,  adult.    Es.^cx  Co.    S.  JUlson. 
No.  362,  ?,    "  **         "       "       ** 

liegulus  satrapus  Licht.  (liegulus  crustatus  and  R.  (ri- 
color  of  Linsley,  p.  256.) — Golden-crested  Kinglet. 
Common  winter  resident,  except  perhaps  in  the  extreme 
north,  where  some  doubtless  breed.  Is  most  abundant, 
however,  in  all  localities,  in  spring  and  fall. 

Polioptila  ccerulea  Sclat. — Blue-gray  Gnat-catcher.  A 
rare  and  perhaps  accidental  summer  visitor.  "Found  in 
Mass.,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Canada  line."  (Brew.j 
quoted  by  Peab.,  p.  297.) — "Nova  Scotia  and  Connec- 
ticut." (AIL,  p.  83.)  (Omitted  from  Sam.  O.  O.)  It  is 
very  abundant  as  far  noilh  as  the  Middle  States. 
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SYLVICOLIDJE. 

Mnioitlta   varia  Vieill. — Black   and  White   Creeper. 

Commou  summer  resident.     The  majority,  however,  go 

farther  north,  causing  it  to  be  most  abundant  in  spring 

a:nd  fall. 

No.  492,  $,  adalt,  Essex  Co.    S.  jnison,  1853. 
No.  360,  ?,     "  **        **       "       **  " 

Parula  Americana  Bon. — Blue  Yellow-backed  War- 
bler.    Common  summer  resident. 

No.  602,  <J,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  Autumn,  1866. 
No.  603,  >,     *♦  **        •*       **       »*         1853. 

No.  604,  9,     "  "        "       "       "         1856. 

GeotJdypis    trichas  Cab. — Maryland  Yellow-throated 

Warbler.     Abundant  summer  resident.     ^^  Sylvia  Hoscce 

And."    {Peab.<,  p.  313),  is  the  young  of  this  species. 

No.  491,  $,  Essex  Co. 

Nos.  523,  364,  ?.    Essex  Co.     S.  JlUson,  1865. 

Geothlypis  Philadelphia  Baird. — Mourning  Warbler. 
Rare  summer  resident.  Not  often  detected  farther  north 
than  Massachusetts ;  in  which  state  numerous  instances 
of  its  capture  are  recorded.  ( Waterville,  Me. ;  breeding ; 
July;  Hand.,  p.  3.— Hamilton,  C.  W.,  McIL,  p.  85.) 

Oporornis  agilis  Baird. — Connecticut  Warbler.  Of 
very  rare  occurrence  as  a  summer  visitor,  doubtless  breed- 
ing at  least  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  {Emm.,  p.  3  ; 
Peab.y  p.  312 ;  Putn.,  p.  226 ;  Sam.,  p.  6 ;  ATI.,  p.  82.) 

No.  622,  ^,  Lynn,  Essex- Co.     S.  JUlson,  Sept.,  1856. 
No.  521,  ?,      "  **       **       "        '*  "  " 

Oporornis  formosa  Baird.  —  Kentucky  Warbler.  The 
occurrence  of  this  species  as  a  rare  or  casual  sununer  vis- 
itor in  southern  New  England  is  to  be  confidently  antici- 
pated. (Near  New  York  City,  Lawrence,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat. 
Hist.,  N.  Y.  viii,  18G6,  p.  284.)  I  have  found  it  breed- 
ing at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Protonotaria  citrea  Baird.  —  Prothonotary  Warbler. 
A  summer  visitor ;  rare,  and  perhaps  accidental.  "Calais, 
Me.,  Oct.  30, 1862  ;"  (Boardm.,  Verr.,  B.  S.  N.  H.,  ix,  p. 
234,  only  recorded  instance).  It  is  properly  a  bird  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  and  its  occurrence  in  New  England 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  (Omitted  from  Sam. 
O.  O.) 
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A  certain  "Orange-throated  Warbler,  Sylvia  auricoll is" 
is  given  as  a  migratory  species  of  New  England  by  Pea- 
body  (p.  309,  and  Linsl.,  p.  257).  AuricoHis  is  one  of 
the  old  names  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler,  and  is  used 
by  Nuttall  (Man.  i,  1840,  p.  431)  for  that  species.  Upon 
what  authority  it  has  been  inserted  it  is  not  apparent. 
Prof.  Baird  has  suggested  to  me  that  possibly  the  name 
was  used  with  reference  to  the  Dendroeca  dominica  (= 
superciliosa  or pensilis  of  American  writers),  but  there  is 
no  good  evidence  that  the  latter,  which  is  a  Central 
American  and  Southern  States  species  ever  straggles  as 
far  north  as  New  England.  It  is,  however,  given  by 
Linsley  (p.  258)  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Peabody  and 
Dr.  De  Kay. 

The  Sylvia  montana  Wils.  has  also,  I  beUeve,  been 
attributed  to  New  England ;  but  is  a  species  which  con- 
tinues unknown  to  modern  ornithologists. 

Ideria  viridis  Bon.  —  Yellow-breasted  Chat.  A  veiy 
rare  summer  visitor,  not  expending  much  if  any  north  of 
Massachusetts. 

IIelmithe)*u8  vermivorus  Bon.  —  Worm-eating  Warbler. 
Very  rare  summer  visitant ;  known  to  extend  north  into 
Maine.   (Fen*.,  p.  21.) 

Ilelmitherus  Swainsoni  Bon.  —  Swainson's  Warbler. 
Entirely  accidental  summer  visitor.  A  single  instance  of 
its  capture  in  Massachusetts,  many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  S. 
Cabot,  given  by  Audubon  (Orn.  Biog.  v.  p.  4G2),  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Brewer,  appears  to  have  furnished  the 
sole  datum  for  its  recognition  as  a  New  England  bird  by 
subsequent  writers.  (PeaJ.,  p.  313  ;  Piitn.^  p.  227  ;  AIL, 
p.  82.)  I  myself  never  saw  it  even  so  far  north  as  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  New  England  is  wholly  beyond  its 
proper  range  of  habitat. 

Jlelmiidhophar/a   rujicapilla   Baird.       {S.    i^bricapilla 
of  earlier  writers). — Nashville  Warbler.     Chiefly  spring 
and  autumn  migrant,   but  some  breed  throughout  New 
England.     Common. 
No.  494,  <J.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 

Ildmvithophaga  peregrina  Cab.  — Tennessee  Warbler. 
Chiedy  spring  and  autumn  migi^ant.     Very  rare.     A  few 
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doubtless  breed  in  the  more  northern  portions.  "Head 
waters  of  the  Penobscot  in  June."  (  Verr.^  p.  21.)  Springf. 
Mass.,  in  May  and  Sept.  (AIL^  p.  61.)  It  is  a  species 
which  goes  very  far  north  in  the  interior  of  America. 

Kos.  519,  520.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1865. 

Hdminthophaga  pina  Baird.  —  Blue-winged  Yellow 
Warbler.  Very  rare  summer  visitor  to  the  more  south- 
ern portions.  (Mass.  Emm.,  p.  3;  Cab.,  B.  S.  N.  H., 
vi,  p.  386  ;  Butn.,  p.  227  ;  AIL,  p.  82  ;  Sam.,  p.  6.)  Not 
recorded  from  Maine.  "  S.  solitaria  "  of  the  earlier  writers. 

Hdminthophaga  chrymptera  Baird.  —  Golden-winged 
Warbler.  Very  rare  summer  visitant  to  the  more  south- 
ern portions.  (Mass.,  Gab.,  B.  S.  N.  II.,  vi,  p.  386; 
Peah.,  p.  312;  Putn.,  p.  227;  All.,  p.  82;  Sam.,  p.  6.) 
Not  recorded  from  Maine. 

No.  493.     Hadson,  Mass.     S.  JiUson,  1862. 

Helminlhophaga  celata  Baird.  —  Orange -crowned 
Warbler.  A  very  common  species  of  Western  North 
America ;  but  Audubon's  statement  of  its  occurrence  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  almost  its  only  eastern  record  until  Mr. 
Allen  detected  it  near  Springfield,  Mass.  "Very  rare; 
perhaps  accidental"  {AIL,  p.  61).  Near  New  York  City, 
{Lawrence,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  viii,  p.  284.) 

Seiurus  aurocapillus  Swains.  —  Golden-crowned  Wag- 
tail.    "  Oven-bird."     Abundant  summer  resident. 

No.  489,  S,  adult.    Essex  Co.     S.  JiUson,  1855. 

Seiurus  N'ovceboracensis  Nutt. — Water  Wag-tail.  Sum- 
mer resident.  Apparently  not  very  abundant.  The  spe- 
cies has  a  most  extensive  breeding  range,  which  includes 
the  greater  part  of  North  America.  In  winter  it  mostly 
retires  into  the  Antilles  and  Central  America. 

No.  490,  adult.    Essex  Co.     S.  JiUson,  Spring  of  1855. 

Seiurus  Ludovicianus  Bon.  —  Large-billed  Water 
Thrush.  Doubtless  occurs  in  summer  in  the  southern 
portions,  although  it  has  never,  I  believe,  been  actually 
detected  in  New  Eugland.  (Near  New  York,  Lawr. ,  Ann. 
X.  Y.  Lye.  viii,  p.  284.)  Dr.  Prentiss  and  myself  have 
found  it  common  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (Smithsonian 
Report  for  1861,  p.  407.) 
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Dendroeca  virens  Baird. — Black-throated  Green  War- 
bler. Abundant  summer  resident.  Most  numerous  during 
its  vernal  and  autumnal  migrations  in  the  more  soutiiem 
districts ;  but  I  have  found  it  breeding  abundantly  near 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  I  believe  it  prefers  pine  woods  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season. 

No.  488,  $,    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1855. 
No.  497,  ?.        **       "        **       **  " 

Dendr€eca  ccerulescens  Baird.  —  Black-throated  Blue 
Wood  Warbler.  -D.  (7anad«7i«/.s  of  former  writers.  ^SyMa 
sphaffnosa  Bon.,  or pusilla  Wils."  (LinsL  p.  257),  is  the 
female  or  young  of  this  species.  Summer  resident ;  com- 
mon ;  most  so  during  its  migrations.  Breeds  throughout 
New  England;  most  numerously  in  its  more  northern 
portions. 

No.  614,  <J,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  Spring  of  1855. 

Dendrceca  coronata  Gray.  —  Yellow-rumped  Warbler. 
'*  Myrtle-bird."  Extremely  abundant  spring  and  autumn 
migrant.  A  few  probably  winter  in  more  southern  sec- 
tions. Not  known  to  breed  except  in  northern  portions 
(Calais,  Me.,  G.  A.  Boardman,  Verr.^  p.  125).  The 
species  has  been  known  to  occur  in  Greenland. 

No.  506,  $.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 
No.  m)7,  $.        "        *'       "      " 

Dendroeca  Bladdmniice  Baird.  —  Mrs,  Blackburn's 
Warbler.     Summer  resident ;  not  rare. 

The  Hemlock  Warbler,  "  St/lvicola partis  And.^'  {Emm.y 
p.  3;  Peab.y  p.  310;  Ihitn.jp.  226;  LinsL.p.  257, etc.), 
is  the  young  of  this  species. 

No.  495,  $.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 

No.  518,  $.        **        "       **       **  " 

Dendroeca  castanea  Baird.  —  Bay-breasted  Warbler. 
Not  common.  Breeds,  at  least  in  more  northern  sections, 
but  is  chiefly  seen  in  spring  and  fall. 

The   Autumnal   Warbler    (^Sylvia    aulumnalis  Wik., 

Aud.)  of  local  writers  is  the  young  of  this  species. 

No.  515,  <?.    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1855. 
No.  485,  J.         *♦       »*       *'       **  " 

Dendroeca  pina  Baii'd.  —  Pine-creeping  Warbler. 
Common  summer  resident ;  arriving  very  early,  and  re- 
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maining  late.     A  species  whose  breeding  range  is  much 

more  extensive  than  that  of  most  Dendrcecce,  and  includes 

Eastern  North  America  from  Labrador  at  least  to  Georgia. 

No.  82,  $.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  Autumn  of  1856. 
No.  510,  <J.      *♦  ♦*        "      **        **        1856. 

No.  551),  i.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 

Dendroeca  Pennsylvanica  Baird. — Chestnut-sided  War- 
bler. Common  summer  resident.  Although  most  numer- 
ous during  its  migrations,  many  breed  throughout  New 
England. 

No.  486,  $.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1856. 
No.  498,  ?.         "       **       "        *'  ** 

Dendroeca  striata  Baird. — Black-poll  Warbler.  Abun- 
dant spring  and  autumn  migrant ;  some  breeding  in  more 
northern  sections.  (Umbagog  Lakes,  Ferr.,  p.  12;  Calais, 
Me.,  Boardm.^  p.  l25.)  A  species  whose  northern  range 
extends  far  into  arctic  America,  and  the  one  which  passes 
almost  latest  of  all  through  the  United  States  on  its  way 
north  in  spring. 

No.  496,  i.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  Spring  of  1855. 

No.  517,    2.  "  an'       a  a  »t        *i 

No.  609,  ^.        *'        **      "        "      Autumn"      ** 

Dendroeca  cestiva  Baird.  —  Golden  Warbler.  Summer 
Yellow-bird.  Abundant  summer  resident  everywhere.  A 
certain  Sylvia  trochilus  Lath.,  the  "yellow"  or  "willow" 
wren,  which  is  given  by  some  writers  (^Peab,<^  p.  312, 
LiiisLj  p.  257),  can  hardly  be  else  than  the  autumnal  or  im- 
mature plumage  of  this  species ;  which  has  also  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  Sylvia  Okildrenii,  and  perhaps,  too,  the 
S.  liathbonice  of  Audubon's  works.  The  "  Sylvia  Jtava 
Lath.,"  of  Linsley,  p.  258,  cannot  be  identified.  It  may 
be  either  the  Summer  Warbler,  or  D,  palmarum. 

No.  487,  ^.     Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1855. 
No.  608,  $ .         t*       *»       ♦*        *»  »* 

Dendroeca  maculosa  Baird. — Black  and  Yellow  Warbler. 

Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  migrant;    common.     But  it 

breeds  in  Maine,  and  apparently  not  rarely  (Calais,  Me., 

Verr.^  p.  234).     It  goes  very  far  north  in  the  interior  of 

North  America. 

No.  499,  $.         Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 
Nos.  511, 512,  2       *•       *' 

COMMUfaCATIOMS  OK   KS8RX  INSTITUTE,    VOL.  V.  36         JUNK,  1868. 
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Dendi^mca  pdlmarum  Baird. — Red-poll  Warbler.  The 
Sylvia  petechia  of  the  earlier  American  writers  {Peab,^ 
p.  307,  LiiiifL,  p.  256),  but  by  no  means  the  true  petechiaj 
which  is  a  Jamaican  species,  closely  related  to  D.  oestiva. 
Common  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  remaining  unusually 
late  in  the  fall,  as  I  have  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  other 
localities.  It  also  differs  considerably  in  its  habits  from 
most  Deridrcecce.  A  few  probably  breed  in  the  more 
noilhem  portions.  It  goes  considerably  farther  north  iu 
summer. 

No.  516,  <f .    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1855. 

Dendrceca  discolor  Baird.  —  Prairie  Warbler.  Com- 
mon summer  resident  as  far  as  Massachusetts,  which  is 
about  its  northern  limit. 

No.  613,  <J.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 

Dendroeca  ccerulea  Baird. — Blue  Warbler.  Very  rare 
summer  resident.  (LinsLj  p.  257;  JPutn.y  p.  207.) 
Known  to  occur  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  not 
ordinarily  included  in  local  lists.  (Omitted  from  Sam. 
0.  0.) 

Penssoglossa  tigriiia  Baird. — Cape  May  Warbler.  Ex- 
tremely rare  summer  resident.  —  ("Summer  visitant; 
common;  breeds."  Calais,  Me.,  Boardm.j  p.  125. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  May  13,  1863,  All.,  p.  63;  Lynn, 
Mass.,  1847,  S.  Jillson,  Pain.,  p.  207;  E.  Windsor 
Hill,  Ct.,  Dr.  W.  Wood,  AIL,  p.  63;  Stratford,  Conn., 
Lins,^  p.  256.) 

For  an  admirable  and  succinct  synopsis  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Wood-warblers,  see  All.^  p.  64;  and  compare 
with  a  summary  of  those  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
given  by  Coues  and  Prentiss  (Smithsonian  Report,  1861, 
p.  408.) 

Mf/iodiocfes  pufiillus  Bon. — Black-capped  Fly  catching 
Warbler.  A  rather  uncommon  summer  resident ;  chiefly 
however  seen  during  its  migrations. 

No.  501,  <f ,  adult.    Essex  Co.     S.  JiUson,  Spring  of  1S55. 

Mf/iodioctes  Canadensis  Aud.  ("  Sylvia  pardalina  Bp." 
of  Lins,^  p.  256.)  —  Canada  Flycatching  Warbl^^  Com- 
mon. Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  but  many 
breed,  and  some  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts.    ('*  Breeds : 
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Norway,  Me.,  Verr.^  p.  12  ;  do.  Calais,  Me.,  Boardm.,  p. 

125;  do.  Lynn,  Mass.,  Brew.,  B.  S.  N.  H.,  vi,  p.  4; 

"Mass.  in  summer;"  Putn.,  p.  206;  Sam.j  p.  7.) 

No.  500,  $,    Essex  Co.     S.  JillsoD,  1856. 
No.  626,  ?.        *♦        •*       **        **         " 

Myiodloctes  mitratus  AxxAnhovL.  —  Hooded  Flycatching 
Warbler.  Very  rare,  and  perhaps  accidental  summer 
Tisitant  to  more  southern  portions.  (Mass.,  "Very  rare ; 
summer,"  JSaia.,  p.  7 ;  Conn.,  AlLy  p.  83;  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  Lind,,  p.  257.) 

The  Muscicapa  or  Myiodioctes  ^^minuta'^  has  been  re- 
peatedly attributed  to  New  England.  (Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.,  Emmons,  Peab.,  p.  297;  Putn.,  p.  226;  Salem, 
Mass.,  Nutt.,  p.  297;  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Brewer;  Mass., 
"doubtful"  AIL,  p.  83.)  I  think  it  probable  that  some 
one  of  the  small  Empidonaces  has  been  mistaken  for  it. 
M.  ''minuta"  is  rather  an  apocryphal  species,  with  which 
latter  day  ornithologists  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted. 

Seiophaga  ruticiUa  Swains. — Redstart.  Common  sum- 
mer i-esident.  In  southern  portions  chiefly  spring  and 
autumn  migrant. 

No.  52i,  $.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 
No.  625,  ? .       **        **       **       *•  " 

TANAGRID.E. 

Pyranga   rubra  VieiU.  —  Scarlet  Tanager.     Summer 

resident,  common ;  less  so  in  more  northern  portions. 

No.  412,  ^.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    F.  W.  Putnam,  1866. 
No.  413,  $.    Lynn,      **        **       S.  JlUson,  June,  1855. 

Pyranga  cestiva  VieiU.  — Summer  Tanager.    Very  rare 

(probably  only  accidental),  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 

(Lynn,  Mass.,  April  21,  1852,  S.  Jillson,  Ptdn.,  p.  224; 

AIL,  p.  83.     Stratford  and  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  LinsL,  p. 

261.     Omitted  from  Sam.  0.  O.) 

HIEUNDINIDiE. 

Hirundo  horreorum  Barton.  —  Bam  Swallow.  Abun- 
dant summer  resident. 

No.  480,  $.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1856. 
No.  483,  ?.        "  **        **       "        " 
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Petrochelidon  lunifrons  Cab.  —  Cliff  Swallow.  "Eaves 
Swallow."     Abundant  summer  resident. 

Prof.  Verrill  (B.  S.  N.  H.  vol.  ix,  p.  276,  1863)  has 
recently  elucidated  some  very  interesting  facts  relative  to 
the  distribution  of  this  species,  substantiating  its  occur- 
rence in  Eastern  North  America  long  before  the  time 
when  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  have  immigrated 
from  the  west.  My  present  belief  in  the  matter  is  that 
the  Cliff  Swallow  is,  and  always  has  been,  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  migration,  and  spread  over  nearly  all  of 
North  America,  the  South  Atlantic  States,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted. The  numerous  recorded  dates  of  its  appearance 
and  breeding  in  particular  localities,  merely  mark  the 
times  when  the  birds  forsook  their  natural  breeding 
places,  and  built  under  eaves,  which  enabled  them  to  pass 
the  summer  where  formerly  they  were  unable  to  breed 
for  want  of  suitable  accommodations. 

No.  482,  ^.     Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1866. 
No.  479,  9 .    Essex  Co.    Mr.  Houghton,  1848. 

Tachycineta  bicolor  Cab.  —  White-bellied  Swallow. 
Abundant  summer  resident. 

No.  481,  ? .    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  ISSe". 

Cotyle  riparia  Boie.— Bank  Swallow.  Abundant  sum- 
mer resident. 

No.  478.    Essex  Co.    F.  W.  Putnam,  1854. 

Progne  subis  ^9l\vA. — Purple  Martin.  Common  siun- 
mer  resident. 

It  is  very  singular  that  there  should  be  no  instances  on 
record  of  the  occurrence  in  New  England  of  the  Rough- 
winged  Swallow,  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  as  the  species 
certainly  ought  to  be  found  there. 


AMPELID^. 

Ampelis  garrulus  Linn. — Bohemian  Wax-wing.  A  very 
rare  visitant  from  the  north  in  winter,  and  of  very  irreg- 
ular occurrence.  Accidental  in  more  southern  sections. 
(Mass.,  Peab.,  p.  290;  Pain.,  p.  228;  AIL,  p.  66; 
Sam.,  p.  7.  — Conn.,  Dr.  W.  Wood,  All.,  p.  66.) 

Ampelis  cedrotwm  l&dLiY^. — Cedar  Wax-wing.    "Cedar 
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Bird."    "Cherry  Bird."    Resident.     Abundant.     Breeds 

throughout,  and  winters  in  the  more  southern  portions. 

No.  475.      Essex  Co.    S.  Jlllson,  1856. 
No.  664,  ?.     **        "       "       ** 

LANIID^. 

Ootturio  borealis  Baird.  —  Butcher  Bird.  Great  North- 
ern Shrike.  Regular  winter  resident,  but  not  very  com- 
mon south  of  Maine.     None  have  been  known  to  breed. 

No.  468,  ^.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jlllson,  Dec,  1856. 
No.  469,  2.     Salem,     "       *»       B.  Grover,  Autumn,  1860. 
No.  470,  ?.    Lynn,      "       "       S.  Jillson,  Winter,  1855. 

CoUuHo  excubitoroides  Baird. — White-rumped  Shrike. 
Of  very  doubtful  occurrence.  (^Emm.^  p.  3;  Peab.y  p. 
292 ;  apparently  upon  the  authority  of  Nuttall  (Man.  ii, 
p.  564),  who  may  have  been  mistaken.  Not  given  in 
more  recent  lists.)  New  England  is  beyond  its  ordinary 
range.  Still  the  species  is  found  at  Hamilton,  Canada 
West  ("Summer  resident ;  not  very  rare."  iVc/Z.,  p.  87) , 
and  very  likely  may  occasionally  occur. 

No.  1170,  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  T.  Mcll wraith,  1866. 

Mr.  Putnam  gives  (7.  Ludovicianus  in  the  appendix  of 
his  list,  misquoting  it  for  ^^ excubitoroides ^^^  and  giving  the 
authority  of  the  above-mentioned  writers  for  its  insertion. 
Ludovidarms  is  entirely  a  southern  species,  and  I*know 
of  no  authentic  instance  of  its  straggling  into  New  Eng- 
land. I  never  found  it  as  far  north  even  as  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Linsley,  however,  gives  it  under  the  name  of 
'*  Lanius  Carolinensis,^^  but  upon  merely  opinionative 
data. 

VIEEONEDtE. 

Vireo  olivaceus  Vieill. — Red-eyed  Vireo.  Abundant 
summer  resident. 

No.  471,  <J.    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUson,  March,  1865. 

Vireo  gilvus  Bon.  —  Warbling  Vireo.  Common  sum- 
mer resident. 

Vireo  Philadelphicus  Cass.  —  Brotherly  Love  Vireo.* 

♦  As  this  species  has  not  yet  been  christened  in  the  vernacular,  I  beg 
leave  of  Mr.  Cassin  to  bestow  upon  it  the  above  literal  translation  of 
its  classical  appellation. 
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A  very  rare  summer  visitant  throughout  New  England. 
(Waterville,  Me.,  UamL^  p.  4,  only  recorded  instance.) 
But  it  is  probably  of  regular  though  very  rare  occurrence. 

Vireo  soUtariua  VieiU. — Blue-headed  Vireo.  Eather 
rare  summer  resident.     Breeds  throughout. 

No.  473,  $.    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1855. 

Vireo  flavifrons  Vieill.  — Yellow-throated  Vireo.  Com- 
mon summer  resident,  chiefly  in  more  southern  secticms. 
(Waterville,  Me.,  Hamh^  p.  4;  not  recorded  in  other 
Maine  lists.) 

No.  474,  <J.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  March,  1856. 

Vireo  Novceboracensis  Bonap.  —  White-eyed  Vireo. 
Summer  resident,  chiefly  of  more  southern  sections ;  and, 
singularly  enough,  very  rare  in  or  absent  from  particu- 
lar localities.  Not  recorded  in  Maine  lists.  "Not  known 
at  Springfield,  Mass."  (JL/i.,  p.  67.  "Rather  common:" 
Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  JPutn.,  p.  213.) 

No.  472,  i.    Essex  Co.    8.  JUlson,  March,  1855. 

TEOGLODYTID^. 

Troglodytes  a'edon  Vieill. — House  Wren. — Comuiou 
summer  resident.  I  do  not  think  it  goes  much  north  of 
New  England. 

Troglodytes  Americanus  And. — Wood  Wren.  This  is 
a  species  recognized  by  all  the  local  writers,  chiefly  as  a 
spring  and  autumn  migrant,  but  probably  also  breeding. 
Its  relations  to  aedon  are  very  intimate,  and  the  species  is 
by  many  authors  considered  as  a  dubious  one.  (Omitted 
from  Sam,  O.  0.) 

I  have  in  my  private  cabinet  a  specimen  taken  mauy 
years  ago  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Audubon  himself,  and  pronounced  to  be  of  this 
species.  It  is  rather  larger  and  browner,  and  with  less  of 
a  light  superciliary  line  than  the  average  of  a'edon;  but 
looks  very  like  a  House  Wren. 

Anorthura  hyemalis  Rennie.  —  Winter  Wren.  Not 
abundant.  Chiefly  winter  resident,  but  also  breeds,  at 
least  in  northern  sections.   (Calais,  Me. ,  Boardm, ,  p.  126.) 

Gistothorus  palustris  Cab.  —  Marsh  Wren.  —  Summer 
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resident:  not  abundant.  Chiefly  along  the  coast.  It 
must  be  very  rare  north  of  Massachusetts,  as  it  ia  not 
contained  in  Maine  lists,  though  it  is  known  to  occur  in 
Greenland. 

Cistothoruii  stellaris  Cab.  —  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 
Rather  common  summer  resident  as  far  north  at  least  as 
Massachusetts.     Not  recorded  from  Maine. 

Two  other  wrens,  Thryotliorus  BewicMi  and  T.  Lvdo- 
vidanuSy  may  possibly  enter  the  southern  portions  of  New 
England  in  summer.  Mr.  Lawrence  (p.  283)  records 
T.  Ludovicianus  from  New  York  Island. 

CERTHIID^. 

Cei'thia  Americana  Bon. — Brown  creeper.  Common. 
Breeds  throughout  New  England,  and  winters  in  its  more 
southern  districts. 

No.  263.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 

PARID.E. 

Sitta  OaroUnensis  Gmelin.  —  White-bellied  Nuthatch. 
Resident:  abundant. 

No.  476,  i,    Essex  Co.  '  S.  Jillson,  Autumn,  1854. 

Sitta  Canadensis  Linn. — Red-bellied  Nuthatch.  Abun- 
dant. Resident.  Chiefly  a  winter  visitant  in  more  south- 
ern, but  breeds  plentifully  in  the  northern  sections. 

.No.  4tT,  ?.    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1856. 

Lophopltanes  bicolor  Bon.  —  Crested  Tomtit.  Rare  and 
perhaps  accidental.  The  only  record  of  its  capture  that 
I  have  found  is  the  mention  of  it  by  Linsley  (p.  255). 
Chiefly  a  more  southern  species,  but  has  been  found  north 
of  New  England.  (Nova  Scotia,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  p. 
472. — Near  New  York.,  Lawr.^  p.  283. — Omitted  from 
8am.  O.  O.) 

Pcecile  atricapillus  Bon.  —  Black-capped  Titmouse. 
Chickadee.     Resident.     Abundant. 

No.  606,  $.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  Nov.,  1855. 

Poecile.  Hudsonicus  , — Hudsonian  Titmouije.  Resi- 
dent in  more  northern ;  an  occasional  or  accidental  visitor 
in  winter  in  the  soutliern  sections.     ("Breeds."     Calais, 
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Me.,  Boardm.,  p.  126,  Ven\^  p.  22. — Mass.  in  winter; 
Peab.,  p.  402 ;  Putn.,  p.  227  ;  AIL,  p.  83.) 

ALAUDID^. 

Eremophila  cornuta  Boie.  —  Shore  Lark.  Winter  res- 
ident.    Not  abundant.     Breeds  plentifully  in  Labrador. 

No.  868,  (t.    Nahant,  Essex  Co.    8.  Jillson,  Dec,  1855. 
No.  869,  ?.        **  "        *        **       •*  **        *' 

FRIXGILLID^. 

Pinicola  CanadenMs  Cab. — Pine  Grosbeak.     Regular 

winter  visitant,  and  common  in  Maine.     Further  south  it 

is  rare  and  occasional.  (NewHaven,  Corm.,  Linsl, ,  p.  261.) 

No.  408,  /.    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  July,  1855. 
No.  403,  $.      •  **        **       **       **  **        " 

Mr.  Mcll wraith  (p.  88)  records  the  capture  of  the 
Evening  Grosbeak,  Hesperiphona  vesperttna  Bon.,  at 
Woodstock,  Canada. 

Carpodacus  purpureus  Gray.  —  Purple  Finch.  Resi- 
dent, or  nearly  so.  Abundant.  Breeds  plentifully  in 
more  northern  portions ;  and  winters  more  sparingly  in 
the  southern. 

No.  416,  $.    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  Spring,  1855. 
No.  418,  ?,        "       ««       i*       ««  *«  " 

Astragalinus  tristie  Cabanis. — Goldfinch.  Abundant. 
Breeds  plentifully ;  and  remains  through  the  winter,  ex- 
cept in  the  more  northern  regions. 

No,  419,  <J.    Essex  Co,     S.  JUlson,  Sumraer,  1855. 
No.  420,  J.         **        "       ♦*       **         Dec,  1855. 

Chrysomitris  pinus   Bon.  —  Pine  Linnet.    Abundant 

and  generally  distributed,  chiefly  as  summer  resident  ia 

more  northern,  and  winter  resident  in  more  southern, 

regions.     Known  to  breed  in  Massachusetts. 

No.  421,  ^.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  Winter,  1854-5. 
No.  109,  i.    Chicago,   lU.     R.   Kcnnicott,   May.      From    Chicago 
Academy  of  Science,  1864. 

^Egiothus  Iviarius  Cabanis. — Lesser  Redpoll  Linnet. 
Common.  Not  known  to  breed.  A  winter  visitant,  of  ir- 
regular occurrence,  sometimes  appearing  in  great  numbers. 

No.  416,  ?.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 
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^giothus  exilipes  Coues. — American  Mealy  Redpoll. 
Very  rare  and  occasional  winter  visitant.  This  is  Linaria 
or  J^giothu8  ^' canescens^^  of  Audubon's  works  and  of  the 
local  lists.  I  do  not  think  the  true  canescens,  from 
Greenland,  occurs. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  it  is  very  probable  that  my 
^giothtis  fascescenSy  from  Labrador,  occurs  in  winter. 

Ourvirostra  Americana  Wils.  —  Red  Crossbill.  Resi- 
dent, and  abundant,  though  of  irregular  and  uncertain 
occurrence.  Known  to  breed  at  least  as  far  south  as 
Massachusetts.  ("Said  to  breed  in  winter."  Calais,  Me., 
J^oardm.y  p.  126.) 

No.  407,  $.    Essex  Co.    S.  JHlson,  Winter,  1866. 
No.  405,  $ .        "       "       «*       "  "  ♦* 

Ourvirostra  leucoptera  Wils. — White-winged  Crossbill. 
Resident,  and  common,  though  less  so  than  the  preceding. 
In  southern  portions  it  is  chiefly  a  winter  visitant.  ("Res- 
ident; breeds  in  winter;''  Calais,  Me.,  Board. ^  p.  126.) 

No.  410,  $,    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUson,  Winter,  1865. 
No.  40G,  $.        **       **        **       "  "  " 

Plectrophanes  nivalis  Meyer. — Snow  Bunting.  Com- 
mon winter  visitant,  but  rarely  remains  all  summer  in 
New  England.  (Breeding;  Springfield,  Mass.,  summer 
of  1862.     C.  W.  Bennett,  AIL,  p.  70.) 

No.  873.    Essex  Co.    Joshua  Cleaves,  Nov.  18,  1869. 

No.  1171,  $,    Salem,  Essex  Co,    S.  Carlen,  Jan.  1867. 

No.  1172,  $.        *♦  "       "       "        "         •*      ** 

No.  106,  adult.    Great  Slave  Lake.    From  the  Chicago  Acad.,  1864. 

Plectrophanes  Lapponicus  Selby.  —  Lapland  Bunting. 
Bare  winter  visitant  throughout  New  England. 

No.  872.    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUson,  1866. 

Chondestes  grammacus  Swains.  —  Lark  Finch.  One 
instance.  Entirely  exceptional.  (Gloucester,  1845,  S. 
Jillson.     Putn.j  p.  224.) 

Passercvlus  savanna  Bon. — Savannah  Sparrow.  Abun- 
dant. Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  visitant,  but  breeds, 
especially  in  more  northern  portions.  Probably  none 
winter. 

No.  892,  $,    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1866. 

Passergulus  "  ALAUDiNUS  "  Bou.  Wcstcm  Savannah 
Sparrow. 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  V.        87         JULY,  1868. 
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I  do  not  think  that  this  supposed  species  is  perma- 
nently distinct  from  the  preceding. 

No.  lOi.  Great  Bear  Lake,  Arctic  America.  From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Pocecetes  gramineus  Baird.  —  Bay-winged  Bunting. 
Grass  Finch.     Abundant  summer  resident. 

No.  898,  adult.    Essex  Co.    F.  W.  Putnam,  1856. 

Ootumiculus  passerinus  Bon. — Yellow-winged  Spar- 
row. Summer  resident.  Abundant,  becoming  less  com- 
mon in  more  northern  sections.  (^^Fringilla  savanna- 
rum?"    JPeab.y  p.  324.) 

Ootumiculus  Henslowii  Bon.  —  Henslow's  Sparro^. 
Summer  resident,  and  very  rare ;  not  recorded  north  of 
IVIassachusetts.  (Springfield,  Mass.,  AIL^  p.  71.  Lynn, 
Mass.,  /9am.,  p.  9.  Berlin,  Mass.,  E.  S.  Wheeler,  Proc. 
B.  S.  N.  H.  vii,  p.  137.) 

Zonotrichia   leucophrys    Swainson.  —  White-crowned 

Sparrow.      Chiefly   spring  and   autumn  migrant.     Not 

known  to  breed,  though  doubtless  it  does  so ;  and  some 

probably  winter.     Usually  common,   but  of  somewhat 

irregular  occurrence. 

No.  107.  Chicago,  lU.,  R.  Kennlcott,  May.  From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Zonotrichia  albicollis  Bon. — White-throated  Sparrow. 
Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  though  many  breed, 
especially  in  more  northern  sections.  Abundant.  Few, 
if  any,  remain  through  the  winter. 

No.  897,  S'    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1856. 

Ammodromus  maritimus  Swains.  —  Sea-side  Finch. 
Common  summer  resident  as  far  north  as  New  Hampshire, 
where  I  have  found  it  abundant.  Not  recorded  from 
Maine.     It  is  chiefly  a  coast  species. 

Ammodromus  caudacutus  Swains. — Sharp-tailed  Finch. 
Distribution  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding. 

Junco  hyemulis  Sclater.  —  Snow  Bird.  Abundant. 
Resident.  Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  migrant ;  but  breeds 
plentifully  in  Maine.  Also  breeds,  but  much  more  spar- 
ingly, towards  the  southern  limits,  where  some  also  re- 
main all  winter. 

No.  422,  $.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1858. 
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Spizella  monticola  Baird.  — Tree  Sparrow.  Abundant. 
Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  migrant;  but  breeds,  rarely 
at  least,  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts,  where  many  re- 
main through  the  winter. 

No8.  394,  $  ;  899,  ? .    Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  1858. 
No.  105,  Anderson  River,  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  Arctic  America. 
R.  McFarlane.    From  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Spizdla  socialis  Bon. -^Chipping  Sparrow.   Abundant. 

Summer  resident. 

No.  401,  $,    Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  Spring  of  1856. 
No.  423,  ?.       "         «*       "       "        Autumn  of  1866. 

Spizella  pusilla  Bon.  —  Field  Sparrow.  Abundant. 
Summer  resident. 

No.  402,  ? .    Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  1858. 

Melospiza  melodid  Baird.  —  Song  Sparrow.    Abundant. 

Summer  resident.     I  think  it  will  be  found  to  winter  in 

the  more  southern  portions. 

No.  391,  <J.    Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  Winter  of  1866. 
No.  395,  $.         "       •*        **       "         1856. 

JfeZo5pi2ja  ^afe^^m  Bau'd.— Swamp  Sparrow.  Com- 
mon summer  resident.  Some  probably  winter  towards 
the  southern  limit. 

No.  400,  9 .    Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  1856. 

Mdospiza  Lincolnii  Baird. — Lincol*s  Sparrow.  This 
is  a  most  extensively  distributed  species,  whose  range 
includes  almost  the  whole  continent  of  North  America, 
and  yet  it  is  everywhere  of  uncommon  occurrence.  Three 
instances  only  of  its  capture  in  New  England  are  recorded. 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  May  of  1860,  '63,  '64.  AIL,  p.  73. 
Omitted  from /Sam.  0.0,) 

Passerella  iliaca  Swains. — Fox-colored  Finch.  Com- 
mon spring  and  autumn  migrant.  Not  recorded  as  either 
breeding  or  wintering  in  New  England. 

No.  393,  ? .    Essex  Co.     S.  JiUson,  1856. 

No.  100,  Washington,  D.  C.  C.  Drexler.  From  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  1864. 

If  the  Passei'ella  obscura  Verrill  (Proc.  B.  S.  N.  H., 
ix,  1862,  p.  143)  be  a  valid  species  it  undoubtedly 
visits  New  England  in  its  migrations. 

Pyrgita  domestica. — European  House  Sparrow.  In- 
troduced, and  at  present  only  found  in  certain  localities. 
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though  it  will  doubtless  before  long  become  generally 

distributed.     All  the  ;important  circumstances  attending 

the  introduction  of  the  species  are  fortunately  on  record. 

See,  particularly,  Lawr.y  p.  287 ;  Proc.  B.  S.  N.  H.,  xi, 

1867,  p.  157,  and  1868,  p.  389 :  also  "Atlantic  Monthly" 

for  1868. 

Empiza  Amemcana  Bon. —:  Black-throated  Bunting. 

Rare  or  accidental  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  beyond 

which  it  is  not  recorded.     ("Mass.," -^wtt.,  i,  p.  461; 

Emm.y  p.  4;  JPeab.^  p.  319;  Jhctn.y  p..  227;  Sam.^f. 

10;  AlLy  p.  84.     "New  Haven,  Conn. ;  very  common;" 

Lins.y  p.  261.) 

No.  103,  g.  Utah.  C.  S.  McCarthy.  From  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1864.  ♦ 

Guiraca  Ludoviciana  Swains. — Rose-breasted  Gros- 
beak. Throughout  New  England  in  summer.  Not 
abundant,  except  in  particular  localities,  where  it  appears 
to  have  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years  (e.  g.  Essex 
Co. ;  "quite  common;"  S.  Jillson,  JPutn.^  p.  212). 

No.  411,  ^.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1866. 
No.  409,  ?.     ,**        **       **       "  " 

Guiraca  ccerulea  Swains. — Blue  Grosbeak.  Summer 
visitant ;  rare  or  i>ccasional.  As  far  north,  at  least,  as 
Calais,  Me.  (Boardm,^  p.  127.  —  Omitted  from  Sam. 
O.  O.) 

Cyanospiza  eyanea  Baird. — Indigo  Bird.  Summer 
resident.     Not  abundant  much  north  of  Massachusetts. 

7,  ?. 

Cardinalis  Virginianus  Bp.  Cardinal  Grosbeak.  Bare 
and  accidental  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  Perhaps, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Linsley,  some  of  the  instances  of  its 
occurrence  may  have  been  cage-birds  which  had  escaped. 
(See  NutL^  Man.  i,  p.  519. — Connecticut,* Pm6.,  p.  329; 
All.,  p.  85. — New  York  Island,  Lamr.y  p.  286. — Omit- 
ted from  Sam.  O.  O.) 

Pipilo  erythrcyphthalmus  Vieill.  —  Towhee  Bunting. 
Summer  visitant.  Most  abundant  in  more  southern  por- 
tions. 

No.  414,  <f .    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 

No.  667,  ^,  young.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  July,  1865. 


No.  424,  X .    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUson,  1866. 
No.  417,  2.        "        **       "        "  " 
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ICTERIDJE. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  Swains. — Bob-o*-link.  Abun- 
dant summer  resident. 

No.  458,  $,  Summer.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 
•No.  458,  $,        "  **        "       **        "  ** 

No.  469,  $,  Winter.  "        "       "        "       1866. 

No.  455,  J,  Autumn.         "       "       "        "    .     " 

Molothrus  pecoris  Swains.  (Fringilla  amhigua  Nutt., 
and  of  the  earlier  local  authors.)  Cow  Bird.  Common 
summer  resident. 

No.  460,  $.    Essex  Co.     S.  JiUson,  1856. 
No.  454,  ?.        "        "       *»       "  " 

Agdoms  phoeniceus  Vieill.  —  Red-winged  Black-bird. 

Abundant  summer  resident. 

No.  448,  $,    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1856. 
No.  4G6,  ?.        "       "       **        "         " 

Stumella  magna  Swains. — Field-lark.     Resident,  but 

most  abundant  in  summer,  as  the  greater  nunaber  leave 

during  the  winter.  '  "Southern  Maine  in   summer;   not 

common"  (Fe/r.,  p.  22).     Probably  does  not  go  much 

farther  north. 

No.  461,  $.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1866. 

No.  98.  Peoria,  111.  F.  Blschoff.  From  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1864. 

Icterus    Baltimoi^ensis    Daudin.  —  Baltimore   Oriole. 

•*  Golden  Robin."    Abundant  summer  resident. 

No.  446,  $,    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUdon,  1865. 
No.  447,  ?.        •*        **       **        "         " 

Icterus  spurius  Bon.  —  Orchard  Oriole.  Summer  resi- 
dent. Bare ;  and  probably  not  extending  to  the  northern 
limits. 

jScolecapkagus  fen^ugineus  Swains.  —  Rusty  Grackle. 
Common,  chiefly  during  the  migrations ;  but  it  breeds  in 
northern  sections,  and  some  probably  winter. 

No.  449,  <f  ;  immature.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  Sept.  1855. 

No.  450,  d ;  **  **         "        "        "       "        1S56. 

Quiscalus  versicolor  Vieill.  —  Purple  Grackle.  Com- 
mon summer  resident. 


.  451,  <J.    Lynn,  Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  Sept.,  1866. 
.  462,  ?.        "         "        **       **       **  "         ** 

Quiscalus  major  Vieill.  —  Boat-tailed   Grackle.     En- 


No 
No 
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tirely  accidental,  in  summer ;  but  has  been  known  to  breed. 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  /Sam.,  p.  10;  AIL^  p.  85.)  This  is 
the  QuiscalxAS  ^^baritus^^  of  Peabody  (p.  285),  and  of 
Linsley  (p.  260 ;  "  New  Haven ;  one  specimen").  (Omit- 
ted from  Sam.  0.0.) 

CORVID^. 

CorvvrS  camivorus  Bartram.  —  Raven.  Resident,  and 
not  uncommon  in  more  northern  sections.  "  Breeds  on 
cliffs  at  Grand  Menan"  (Boardm.,  p.  127).  Accidental, 
or  at  least  unusual  towards  the  southern  limits.  (Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1859;  AIL^  p.  75.  Quite  common  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  Lawr.^  p.  289.) 

Corvus  Ainericanus  And.  —  Crow.  Abundant.  Resi- 
dent, except,  perhaps,  towards  the  extreme  north  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

No.  466,  ? .    Beverly,  Essex  Co.    F.  W.  Patnam,  1868. 
•     No.  467.*  Essex  Co. 

Corvus  ossifragusWils.  —  Fish  Crow*  A  rare  sum- 
mer visitor,  chiefly  along  the  more  southern  portions  of 
the  coast. 

Cyanura  cristata  Swains.  —  Blue  Jay.  Abundant 
Resident.  Mostly  retires  from  the  extreme  north  in  mid- 
winter. 

No.  466,  $ .    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1865. 

Perisoreus  Canadensis  Bon . — Canada  Jay.  **  Whiskey- 
Jack."  Chiefly  a  winter  visitant  from  the  north.  Very 
rare,  and  only  occasional  farther  south  than  Maine.  Mr. 
Boardman  (p.  127)  gives  it  as  resident,  and  breeding 
about  Calais,  Me.  (Mass.,  Putn.^  p.  228.  Not  given  by 
Mr.  Samuels  nor  Mr.  Allen,  as  a  bird  of  the  State.  Near 
Manhattanville,  N.  Y.  Island,  in  midsummer,  Later,  y  p. 
289.) 

COLUMBID^. 

Eclopistes  migratqriiis  Swains. — ^Wild  Pigeon.  Com- 
mon. Exceedingly  abundant  at  irregular  intervals. 
Breeds.     Not  known  to  winter. 

No.  628,  $,    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson. 
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Zencedura  CaroUnensis  Bon.  —  Dove.  Summer  resi- 
dent. Common  in  more  southern,  rare  in  the  northern 
regions. 

No.  527,  S'    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 

TETRAONIDJE. 

Tetrao  Canadensis  Linn. — Spruce  Partridge.  Resident, 
if  not  abundant,  in  more  northern  sections.  Uncommon, 
as  far  south  as  Massachusetts.  ^^A  common  resident  near 
the  Umbagog  Lakes"  (  Verr.y  p.  17).  "Resident.  Com- 
mon. Breeds"  (Calais,  Me.,  Boardm.^  p.  128).  "Hem- 
lock woods  of  Gloucester,  Sept.,  1851"  (S.  Jillson, 
quoted  by  Putn.y  p.  224,  and^K.,  p.  85).  Not  given 
by  Samuels  as  a  Massachusetts  bird. 

No.  864,  2.    Maine.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 

No.  866,  $.         "         "        "  " 

No.  865,  $.         "        R.  Brookhonse,  Feb.,  1856. 

Bonasa  umbeUa  Steph.  —  Ruffed  Grouse.  Common. 
Resident. 

This  is  the  "  Partridge  "  of  New  England,  but  known 

as  the  ^Pheasant"  farther  south,  where  the  Ortyx  Virginia 

anus  is  known  as  the  Partridge.    The  latter  is  the  "Quail" 

of  New  Englanders. 

No.  871,  $.    Essex  Co. 

Nos.  868-69-70,  ? .    Essex  Co. 

Cupidonia  cupido  Baird. — Pinnated  Grouse.  **  Prairie 
Hen."  This  species  is  still  known  to  reside  in  certain 
localities  in  New  England,  though  much  less  numerous 
than  formerly,  and  doubtless  destined  shortly  to  become 
extinct.  (Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Naushon, 
etc.)  Mr.  Peabody  (p.  355)  says  they  were  "once  very 
common  in  New  England,"  but  that  "  the  only  place  where 
they  are  now  (1839)  found  in  Massachusetts  is  in  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  and  one  small  island  near  it."  Mr.  Allen 
says  (p.  85),  "nearly  extinct  in  Massachusetts.  A  few 
are  stiU  occasional  visitors  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
State,  from  Long  Island,  where  they  still  remain."  Mr. 
Samuels  says  (p.  11),  "only  found  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Naushon."  Not  recorded  farther  north.  (Examine 
also:    Bmm.y  p.  4;     Lins.^    p.  264;    JPutn.y    p.    229; 
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NuU.^  Man.  p.;   -4wc?.,  Orn.  Biog.,  ii,   p.  490;   Aud.^ 

B.  Am.,  V,  p.  93 ;  Cabot,  Proc.  B.  S.  N.  H.,  v,  p.  154.) 

Nos.  861,  867,  $.    Illinois.    Dr.  WilUam  Mack,  Aug.,  1845. 
No.  862,  ? .    Illinois.    N.  Vlckary,  May,  1860. 

Pedkecetes     Columbianus     Elliot.  —  Shai-p- tailed 

Grouse.     (^P.  phasianellus  Baird,  nee  Linn.) 

No.  868,  f .  Winter.  Boston  Market.  *  Probably  flrom  Illinois.  8. 
Jlllson,  Jan.,  1856. 

Centuocercus    urophasianus   Swains. — Sage  Cock* 

Cock  of  the  Plains. 

No.  96.  Colorado  Mts.,  west  of  Denver  City.  D.  Thompson.  From 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

The  Wild  Turkey,  formerly  abundant,  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  nearly  or  quite  extinct.  As  long  ago  as 
1839,  Mr.  Peabody  tells  us,  it  had  become  very  rare. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  given  by  some  Massachusetts 
authorities,  and  not  by  others.  Mr.  Allen  "can  find  no 
authentic  instance  of  its  recent  capture  in  this  State, 
although  it  has  been  said  to  occur  wild  on  Mts.  Tom 
and  Holyoke."  As  Mr.  Allen  judiciously  hints,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  confound  the  domesticated  Turkey  run 
wild  with  the  true  3L  gallopavo.  The  former  may  always 
be  recognized  by  the  conspicuous  whitish  tips  of  the 
feathers  of  the  riimp  and  upper-tail  coverts,  which  are 
like  those  of  the  M.  Mexicana  Gould.  Mr.  Samuels 
omits  the  species.  Mr.  Putnam  gives  it,  but  entirely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  older  writers.  It  is  contained 
in  none  of  the  Maine  lists.  Mr.  Linsley  wrote  of  it  in 
1843,  "the  last  Wild  Turkey  that  I  have  known  in  Con- 
necticut was  taken  .  .  .  about  thirty  years  since,  on 
Lotoket  Mountain,  in  Northford." 

PERDICID^. 

Ortyx  Virginiana  Bon.  —  Quail.  —  Resident,  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts.  Not  very  abundant,  and  appa- 
rently rapidly  becoming  less  numerous.  Not  recorded  in 
the  Maine  lists. 


No.  858,  (J.    Essex  Co, 
No.  857, 


Lophortyx   Califomicus  Bon.  —  California     Plumed 
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Quail.  Of  exceptional  and  entirely  accidental  occur- 
rence, and  not  really  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list,  as  the 
specimens  captured  were  doubtless  cage-birds.  ("Bridge- 
port, Ct.,  Dec,  1840";  Lins.y  p.  264.) 


LAGOPID^. 

Lagopus  albus  Aud.  —  White  Ptarmigan.  Rare,  in 
winter,  in  more  northern  portions.  Hardly  known  as  a 
straggler  so  far  south  as  Massachusetts.  ("Northern 
Maine,  in  winter;  rare;"  Verr.^  p.  22.  —  Omitted  from 
Sam.  O.  O.) 

No.  860.  White  plumage.  Manchester,  Essex  Co.,  May  10,  1869 ; 
but  supposed  to  have  been' brought  alive  trom  Labrador  or  Newifound- 
land  and  escaped. 

No.  76,  $ .  Summer  plumage,  Sukkertoppen,  Greenland,  July  30, 
18G2.    From  the  Williams  College  Lyceum,  1864. 

No.  94.  White  plumage.  Great  Slave  Lake.  B.  Kennlcott.  From 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

I  am  not  confident  that  these  three  specimens  are  of  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  or  that  albus  is  their  proper  name. 

GRUID^. 
Grus  Canadensis  Temm.  —  Sand-lull  Crane. 

Nos.  1034;  1086.    Bloomington,  HI.    Dr.  E.  S.  L.  Richardson. 

The  Whooping  Crane,  G.  AmericanuSy  has  been  at- 
tributed to  New  England  by  one  author.  {Emm.^  p.  5 ; 
and  quoted  by  Putn.^  p.  229.)  No  recent  writers  pre- 
sent it.  Its  occurrence  must  be  regarded  as  exti*emely 
problematical. 

AKDEID^. 

Ardea  herodias  Linn.  —  Great  Blue   Heron.     "Blue 

Crane."     Summer  resident.     Common. 

No.  996,  $,    Essex  Co.    J.  Webster,  1866. 

No.  997,  ?,  young.    Essex  Co. 

No.  464,  ? .    Newburyport,  Essex  Co. 

Herodias  egretta  Gray.  —  Great  White  Egret.  Bare 
summer  visitant;  hardly  farther  north  than  Massachu- 
setts. No  part  of  New  England  is  within  its  regular 
range ;  and  its  occurrence  must  be  considered  accidental, 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  E86EX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  V.         38         JULY,  1868. 
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though  recorded  in  several  instances.     {E.  g.  PtUn.^  p. 
218  ;  AIL,  p.  76.  —Omitted  from  Sam.  O.  O.) 

Garzetta  candidissifna  Bon.  —  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little 
White  Egret.  Stragglers  only  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts. "Spring:  very  rare"  (Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  i^n., 
p.  218).     "Boston,  1862";  (AIL,  p.  86.) 

Florida  ccerulea  Baird.  —  Little  Blue  Heron.  Acci- 
dental as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  "  Very  rare.  Sum- 
mer visitor."  (Sam.,  p.  11.)  "Stragglers  taken.'' 
(AIL,  p.  86.  — Omitted  from  Sam.  O.  O.) 
.  ArdeUa  exilis  Gray.  —  Least  Bittern.  Very  rare  in 
summer,  as  far  as  Southern  Maine.     (  Verr.,  p.  22.) 

No.  88.   Chicago,  lU.  H.  0.  Snow.  From  Chicago  Acad.  Sci.,  1864. 

Botaurus    lentiginosua    Steph.  —  Bittern.       Common 

summer  resident  throughout  New  England.     This  is  one 

of  the  few  Herons  found  as  far  north  as  Labrador. 

No.  999.    Essex  Co.    B.  Brookhonse,  1856. 
No.  1000.     "       " 

Butorides  virescens  Bon.  —  Green  Heron.     Common 

summer  resident  throughout  New  England. 

No.  1021.    Essex  Co. 

No.  1022,  young.    Essex  Co. 

Nyctiardea  (jfardenii  Baird.  —  Night  Heron.  "Qua- 
bird."  "Squawk."  Very  abundant  summer  resident. 
There  are  extensive  "  heronries  "  of  this  species  at  Wen- 
ham  and  Rowley^  and  also  at  Camden,  Mass.,  though  fiist 
becoming  things  of  the  past. 

No.  998,  yoang;  first  plumage.  Rowley,  Essex  Co.  H.  P.  Ives,  1854. 

No.  998.    Essex  Co. 

No.  994.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    L.  J.  Johnson,  April  16,  1852. 

No.  996.        "  **        "      B.  S.  Grover,  1854. 

No.  896,  $ ,  yoang.    Essex  Co.    Amos  Prince,  May  30,  1866. 

The  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron,  NydherodivLs  violor 
ceus,  may  also  occur.  The  Louisiana  Heron,  Demiegretta 
Ludoviciana,  has  been  detected  as  far  north  as  New  York 
(Lawr.,  p.  292),  and  may  occasionally  straggle  into  New 
England,  though  I  know  of  no  record  of  its  occurrence. 

Palcinellus  Ordii  Bon.  —  Glossy  Ibis.  Has  been  oc- 
casionally taken  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  but  its 
appearance  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  (Emm.,  p. 
5;  Peab.,  p.  365;  Lins.,  p.  266;  Putn.,  p.  230;  All., 
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p.  86;  Cabot,  B.  S.  N.  H.,  iii,  pp.  313,  333,  355;  iy, 
p.  346;  iVw/^.,  Man.  ii,  p.  88;  Lawr.j  p.  292.  —  Omit- 
ted from  Sam.  0.0.) 

Ibis  bubra  Vieill. — Scarlet  Ibis.  Nos.  990,  991,  fix)m 
BraziL  The  claims  of  this  species  to  a  place  in  the  Fauna 
of  the  United  States  rest  upon  insufficient  evidence. 

The  White  Ibis  (/.  alba)  sometimes  strays  along  the 
coast  to  New  York  (iat^rr.,  p.  292),  and  may  reach  New 
England. 

CHARADRIID-^. 

Gharadriua  Firy/mcM^  Borck. — Golden  Plover.  Spring 

and  autunui  migrant.     Abundant. 

No.  1014,  yoang.    Essex  Co. 

No.  1015.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    S.  Jillson,  Sept,  1854. 

^gialUis  voci/erus  Cass. — Kildeer  Plover.  Summer 
resident ;  common,  but  somewhat  irregularly  distributed. 

^gialitis  semipalmatua  Cab. — Ring  Plover.  Spring 
and  autumn  migrant.  Usually  abundant.  A  few  prob- 
ably breed. 

No.  1016.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 
No.  1018.        **       "       "        "  " 

^gidlitis  mdodus  Cab. — Piping  Plover.  Summer 
resident.  Many  breed  on  the  islands  and  along  the  coast. 
Most  abundant,  however,  during  its  migrations. 

No.  1017,  $,    Essex  Co.    Dr.  H.  K.  OUver,  1868. 

^giaiitis  Wilsonius  Cass. — ^Wilson's  Plover.  Appears 
to  be  rather  rare,  and  perhaps  only  occasional,  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  find  it  recorded  from 
Maine.  Dr.  Brewer's  authority  for  its  abundance  at 
Nahant,  in  August,  1838,  is  the  one  usually  quoted. 
Samuels,  however,  says  (p.  11)  ''common  in  spring  and 
fall,"  which  is  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  most 
observers.  Recorded  from  Stratford,  Ct.  (iirw.,p.  265.) 
The  species  really  belongs  to  a  more  southern  region. 

Squatarola  helvetica  Cuvier.  —  Black-bellied  Plover. 
Spring  and  autumn  migrant.  Not  ordinarily  very  abun- 
dant. 

No.  1008.    Spring.    Essex  Co.    A.  Houghton,  1886. 

No.  1010.    Fall.  "       "       ♦*         *•  " 

No.  1011.    winter.       **       "       "         "  " 

No.  1012,  $y  young.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    S.  JlUson,  Sept.  1854. 
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H^MATOPODID-^. 

Hcematqpics  palUatus  Temm.  —  Oyster  Catcher.  Of 
very  unusual  occurrence,  along  the  coast,.  (Mass.,  T.  M. 
Brewer.  Peab.^  p.  358:  Emm.^  p.  5;  Putn.^  p.  230; 
All.,  p.  86.) 

Strepsilas  interpres  lUig. — Turnstone.  Spring  and  au- 
tumn migrant.     Not  common. 

No.  1019.    Essex  Co. 

No.  1020,  St  yoang.    Nahant,  Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  Sept.  1855. 

RECURVIEOSTRIDJE. 

Recurvirostra  Americana  Gm. — Avoset.  Very  rare, 
and  perhaps  accidental.  (Calais,  Me.,  one  instance, 
spring  of  1862.  Boardm.^-p.  128;  Verr.y  p.  22. — Mass., 
Emm.y  p.  5;  Putn.,  p.  230;  Alh,  p.  86.) 

Himantopua  nigricollis  Vieill.  —  Black-necked  Stilt. 
Very  rare  and  perhaps  only  accidental.  (Calais,  Me., 
spring  of  1862,  one  instance.  Boardm.,  p.  128;  Verr.^^ 
p.  22. — Mass.,  Emm.,  p.  5;  Peab.,  p.  358;  Putn.,  p. 
230;  An.,  p.  86.  — Omitted  from  /Sam.,  O.  0.) 

•The  ordinary  range  of  both  the  preceding  species  is 
more  southern  and  western.  But  Mr.  Lawrence  (p.  295) 
has  found  them  near  New  York. 

PHALAROPODID^. 

JSteganqptis  Wilsonii  Coues.  —  Wilson's  Phalarope. 
Very  rare,  perhaps  only  accidental,  and  chiefly  during  its 
migrations.  (Putn.,  p.  227  ;  AIL,  p.  86,  quoting  Audu- 
bon's authority;  Lawr.\  p.  295;  omitted  from  Sam., 
O.O.) 

Phalaropns  fuUcarius  Bon.  — Red  Phalarope.  Rare  or 
occasional  along  the  coast,  during  its  migrations.  (Law., 
p.  295 ;  omitted  from  Sam.,  O.  O.) 

Lobipes  hyperboreus  Cuv. — Northern  Phalarope.  Not 
abundant.  Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  migrant ;  but  Mr. 
Verrill  thinks  some  may  breed  off"  the  coast  of  Maine. 

This  is  probably  the  species  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Board- 
4nan,  as  very  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

No.  1050.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1856. 
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SCOLOPACID-^. 

Scohpax  rusticola  Linn.  —  European  Woodcock.  This 
species  is  authenticated  as  occurring  on  our  coast  from 
Jj^ewfoundland  to  New  York,  as  a  straggler  from  Europe. 
Examine  in  this  connection  Lawr.y  p.  292,  and  Baird^ 
Am.  Journ.  Sci.  and  Art,  xli,  1866,  p.  25. 

Philohela  minor  Gray. — Woodcock.  Abundant  sum- 
mer resident. 

No.  1040,  ? .    Essex  Co. 

GaUinago  Wilsonii  "Ron.  —  Snipe.  Common.  Chiefly 
during  its  migrations ;  but  many  breed,  especially  in  the 
more  northern  sections. 

No.  1044.    Essex  Co.    Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  December,  1863. 

Macrorhamphus  griaeus  Leach. — Red-breasted  Snipe. 
Seen  chiefly  while  migrating ;  but  some  breed  in  the  more 
northern  sections.  "Summer  visitant."  (Calais,  Me., 
Boardm.j  p.  128.) 

The  M,  scolopaceus  Lawr.,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  added 
to  the  list.  New  York  market,  March  20th;  Lavrr,^ 
p.  294. 

Calidris  arenaria  Uliger.  —  Sanderling.  Abundant. 
Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  but  perhaps  perma- 
nent resident.  I  know  that  some  winter  on  the  New 
Hampshire  coast;  and  Mr.  Verrill  (p.  23)  gives  it  as 
abundant  on  the  Maine  coast  in  summer. 

No.  1026.    Essex  Co. 

No.  1027,  ? .    Essex  Co.    R.  Waters,  August,  1858. 

Tringa  canutus  Linn. — Knot.  Ash-colored  or  Red- 
breasted  Sandpiper.  Abundant.  Spring  and  autumn  mi- 
grant along  the  coast.     Some  doubtless  winter. 

No.  1040.    Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  1865. 

No.  1047,  young.    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1855. 

Arquatella  maritima  Baird. — Purple  Sandpiper.  On 
the  coast  in  spring,  autumn,  and  winter.  Not  very  un- 
common.    Not  known  to  breed. 

^ncylocheilus  svbarquatus  Kaup.  —  Curlew  Sandpiper. 
Very  rai-e;  seen  chiefly  during  its  migrations.  The  spe- 
cies is  in  America  hardly  more,  perhaps,  than  a  visitor 
from  Europe,  % 
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The  four  preceding  Tringe(B  are  essentially  maritime, 
rarely  quitting  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea. 

Pdidna  Americana  Coues. — American  Dunlin.  Red- 
backed  or  black-bellied  Sandpiper;  {Tringa  alpina  of 
early  writers) .  Abundant.  Chiefly  spring  and  autumn 
migrant,  but  some  winter. 

Actodromas  maculata  Cass.  —  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
''Jacksnipe;"  "Grass  Snipe;"  (Tringa  pectoralis  Say, 
and  early  writers) .  Common  during  the  migrations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  autumn. 

No.  1046,  $.    Essex  Co.    6.  JUlson,  1856. 

Actodromas    minutUla    Coues.  —  Least    Sandpiper. 

**Peep."    Very  abundant  during  its  mirations.     Chiefly 

maritime,  but  very  generally  distributea. 

No.  1025.    Essex  Co.    Dr.  H.  K.  OUver,  1853. 
No.  91.  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  W.  T.  March.  From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Actodromas  Bonapartei  Cass. — Bonaparte's  Sandpiper. 
White-rumped  Sandpiper.  ^  Tringa  Schimii^  of  earlier 
authors.  A  very  common  and  widely  distributed  species, 
whose  range  includes  nearly  all  of  North  America,  at 
least  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  Labrador  toward  the  end  of  summer; 
and  I  have  found  them  equally  numerous  in  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory, in  May,  while  migrating  northward.  They  breed 
in  very  high  latitudes,  and  are  only  found  in  New  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  during  their  migrations. 

No.  1028.    Essex  Co.    Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  1858. 
No.  1048.        •*       "       S.  JUlson,  1865. 
No.  1049.         "       "        '*      **  ** 

Ereunetes  pusillus  Cass.  —  Semipalmated  Sandpiper. 

^Teep."    Abundant.     Spring  and  autumn  migrant.    Not 

known  to  breed.     Some  may  winter.     Chiefly  maritime. 

.     No.  1024.    Essex  Co.    Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  1858. 

No.  90,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  W.  T.  March.  From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

The  Stilt  Sandpiper,  Micropalama  himantopus^  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  occur ;  but  I  cannot  refer  to  any 
recorded  instances  of  its  capture.  Mr.  Lawrence  includes 
it  in  his  New  York  list. 

The  original  of  Tringa  Coop^i^  Baird,  was  shot  on 
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Eaynor  South,  L.  I.,  May  24,  1833,  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
has  seen  or  heard  of  any  specimens  except  the  type  upon 
which  the  species  was  based.  Mr.  Lawrence  gives  it  a 
place  in  his  list.  Cf.  Bairdy  B.  N,  A.,  p.  716,  and  Coiies^ 
Ft.  a.  N.  S.  Philad.,  1861,  p.  202. 

An  extralimital  species  of  Sandpiper,  Tringa  platy- 
rhyncha^  now  Ewnnorhynchus  pygmcsus^  is  inserted  by 
Feabody  (p.  367)  in  the  Massachusetts  list,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  S.  Cabot,  Jr.,  "who  procured  a  specimen  at 
N^ant.''  K  this  instance  be  authentic,  it  is  the  only  one 
on  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  North  , 
America. 

Symphemia  semipalmata  Hartl.  —  Willet.     Summer 

resident.     Not  very  abundant. 

No.  1039.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1856. 
No.  1040.        "        **       **        *'         " 

Gambetta  mdanoleuca  Bon. — Tell-tale.     Stone  Snipe. 

Common.      Chiefly  spring  and    autumn  migrant;    but 

doubtless  breeds  in  more  northern  portions. 

No.  S9.  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  W.  T.  March.  From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Garnbetta  flavipes  Bon. — ^Yellow-legs.    Common  spring 

and   autumn  migrant.      Probably   breeds  in  the  more 

northern  portions.     (  Ferr.,  p.  17.) 

No.  1083.    Essex  Co.    Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver.    Spring,  1853. 
No.  1046.       "        "       S.  Jillson.    Autumn,  1855. 

Rhyacophilus  soUtarius  Baird.  —  Solitary  Sandpiper. 
Not  very  abundant.  Chiefly  spring  and  autumn  migrant. 
Mr.  Samuels  (p.  12)  gives  it  as  breeding  in  Massachusetts. 

No.  1028,  ? .    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  October,  1865. 

Tringoides  macvlarius  Gray. — Spotted  Tatler.  '*  Tip- 
up."     ''Teeter-tail."    Abundant  summer  resident. 

No.  1029,  nestling.  Essex  Co.  Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  1858. 

No.  1031,  nestling.  Essex  Co.  S.  Jillson,  1856. 

No.  1032,  young.  "        "  "        "         " 

No.  1030,  adult.  «•        "  "        " 

Actiturus  Bartramius  Bon. — Bartram's  Tatler.  "Field 
Plover."  Common.  Summer  resident ;  but  most  abun- 
dant during  its  migrations. 

No.  98.  Chicago,  lU.  B.  Eennicott.  From  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1864. 
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Tryngites  rufescens  Cab.  —  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. 
Very  rare  spring  and  autumn  migrant. 

Philomachus  pugnax  Gray. — Ruff.  Accidental.  From 
Europe.  Several  instances  of  its  capture  at  various 
points  on  the  New  England  coast.  It  is  now  generally 
included  among  North  American  birds.  (Calais,  Me., 
"accidental,  one  or  two  instances;"  Boardman,  Verr,, 
p.  23.  Near  New  York;  Lawr.y  p.  294.  Long  Island; 
Bairdy  B.  N.  A.,  1858,  727,  et«.  Omitted  from  Sam. 
0.0.) 

Limosafedoa  Ord. — Marbled  God  wit.  Not  conmion, 
and  only  during  its  migrations. 

No.  1088,  ?.    Essex  Co. 

Limosa  Hudsonica  Swains.  (Limosa  Edwardsiil  ot 
Linsl.y  p.  267;  perhaps  an  albino.)  —  Hudsonian  God- 
wit.     Rare,  and  only  during  its  migrations. 

No.  1051,  $,  young.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 

Numenivs  longirostris  Wils.  —  Long-billed  Curlew. 
**  Sickle-bill."  Not  abundant,  and  only  during  its  mi- 
grations. 

No.  992.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1855. 

Numeniiis  Hudsonicus  Lath.  —  Hudsonian  Curlew. 
Rare,  and  only  during  its  migrations. 

Ifumenius  borealis  Lath. — ^Esquimaux  Curlew.  Spring 
and  autumn  migrant.  It  is  singular  that  this  species 
should  not  be  abundant  in  New  England,  considering  the 
almost  incredible  numbers  that  take  their  departure  for 
the  south  from  Labrador  in  early  autumn. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  TotaninoBy  the  Totanus 
glottis  Bechst.  (  Glottis  Floridana  Bp. )  has  been  accredited 
to  Connecticut  by  Mr.  Linsley  (p.  266;  Stratford;  one 
instance)  ;  but  very  possibly  through  an  erroneous  iden- 
tification. 

RALLID^. 

Halites  elegans  Aud. — Fresh  Marsh  Hen.  Rare,  per- 
haps accidental,  in  summer,  in  the  more  southern  portions. 
(Stratford,  Ct.     LinsL,  p.  267.) 

RaUus  crepitans  Gm.  —  Salt  Marsh  Hen.  Accidental 
summer  visitor,  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.    (Cabot, 
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B.  S.  N.  H.  iii,  p.  826;  JP^n.,  p.  229;  Sam.^  p.  12; 
AIL,  p.  87.) 

No.  1006,  $.    Florida.    N.  C.  Bobbins,  1864. 

Rallus    Virginianus  Linn. — Virginia  Kail.     Summer 

visitant.     Not  very  abundant.     Known  to  breed  as  far 

north  as  Maine. 

No.  1009.    Ipswich.    Essex  Co.    K.  BrookhoQse,  September,  1858. 
No.  1018.    Essex  Co. 

Porzana    Carolina  Vieill.  —  Sora  Rail.     "  Ortolan.'* 

Common   summer  resident.      Less   abundant    in    more 

northern  portions. 

Nos.  1008,  1004.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1864. 
No.  92.  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  W.  T.  March.    From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Porzana  Nbvceboracensis  Cass. — Yellow  Rail.  Very 
rare,  in  summer,  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  (^Emm., 
p.  6;  Peab,,  p.  375;  Linsl.y  p.  268;  Putn.,  p.  229; 
Sam.y  p.  12;  AIL,  p.  87.) 

Nos.  1006,  1007.    Ipswich.    Essex  Co.    B.  Brookhouse,  Sept.,  1857. 

Fulica  Americana  Gm.  —  Coot.  Summer  resident. 
Not  uncommon.  Breeds ;  but  appears  to  be  everywhere 
most  numerous  dm*ing  the  migrations. 

Nos.  1001,  1002,  $,    Essex  Co. 

Gallinvla  galeata  Bon.  —  Common  Gallinule.  Acci»- 
dental  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
Cabot,     Peab.,  p.  268  ;  AIL,  p.  87.) 

GfallimUa  martinica  Lath.  —  Purple  Gktllinule.  Very 
rare  and  accidental  sun\mer  visitor.  ('^Swampsoott, 
Mass.,  April  22,  1852  ;  S.  Jillson ;"  jPw^n.,  p.  224 ;  AIL, 
p.  87.)  Neither  this  nor  the  preceding  species  is  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Samuels. 

ANATID^. 

Cygnus  Americantts  Sharpless. — Swan.  (  ?  (7.  ^^muaictis 
Bp."  Lind.,  p.  268.)  Of  irregular,  or  at  most  very 
rai'e  occurrence,  in  winter. 

Anser  hyperboreua  Pallas. — Snow  Goose.  Rare  winter 
visitant  along  the  whole  coast. 

If  the  Anser  ccerulescens,  usually  believed  to  be  the 
young  of  the  Snow  Goose,  be  really  a  valid  species,  it 
should  take  its  place  in  the  list  of  New  England  birds. 

OOMMUNICATIOXS  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.   V.  89  SEPT.,   1868. 
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Anser  Gambelii  Hartl. — ^American  white-fironted  Goose. 
Very  rare,  and  perhaps  accidental,  in  winter.  (Omitted 
from  8am.y  O.  O.) 

No.  1109.    Bloomington,  HI.    Dr.  £.  8.  L.  Blchardson. 

Bemicla  leiLcopsis.  —  Barnacle  Goose.  This  European 
species  has  been  repeatedly  attributed  to  New  England. 
(Quincy,  Mass.,  Oab.y  B.  S.  N.  H.,  iii,  p.  136;  jFWn., 
p.  225 ;  AIL,  p.  88 ;  Stonington,  Conn.,  Linsl.,  p.  269.) 
Its  occurrence  in  North  America,  a  long  time  considered 
doubtful,  has  recently  been  established.  (Am.  Nat.,  ii, 
1868,  p.  49.) 

Bemicla  Canadensis  Boie.  —  Wild  Goose.  Spring  and 
autumn  migrant.     Abundant. 

Bernida  Hutchinsii. — ^Hutchins*  Goose.  Chiefly  spring 
and  autumn  migrant.  Not  abundant.  (Omitted  from 
Sam.,  0.  O.) 

Bernida  brenta  Steph.  —  Brant.  Spring  and  autumn 
migrant.     Common. 

The  Black  Brant,  Bernida  nigricans  Lawr. ,  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  found  in  New  England.  (Long  Island,  Lator^i 
p.  296.) 

Anas  boschas  Jjhm. — Mallard.  Winter  resident.  Not 
abundant. 

No.  1120,  i.    Essex  Co. 

Anas  obscura  Gm.  —  Black  Duck.     Resident.    Breeds 

plentifully  in  more  northern  portions.     One  of  the  most 

abundant  species. 

Nq.  1121,  $.    Essex  Co. 

No.  1126,  i.        "        "    S.  JiUson,  1866. 

Dafila  acuta  Jenyns. — Pintail  Duck.  Winter  resident, 
chiefly  along  the  coast.     Not  abundant. 

No.  1129,  $.    Essex  Co.    S.  JlUson,  1866. 

Jfettion  Carolinensis  Baird. — Green-winged  Teal.  Com- 
mon spring  and  autumn  migrant.  Not  recorded  as 
breeding. 

Nos.  1114,  1186,  S.    Essex  Co.    8.  Jillson,  1866. 

No.  1116,   ?.  u         a        u  u  a 

NeUion  crecca  Kaup.  — :  English  Teal.  A  European 
species,  but  so  often  taken  on  the  coast  as  to  be  fairly 
considered  as  more  than  an  accidental  visitor.  (Omitted 
from  jSam.y  0.  O.) 
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Spatula  dypeata  Boie.  —  Shoveller.  Spring  and  au- 
tumn migrant.     Uncommon. 

No.  nil,  i.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1856. 

Querquedida    discors    Steph.  —  Blue -winged    Teal. 

Spring  and  autumn  migrant.     Common. 

No.  1082,  ^.    Essex  Co. 
No.  1118,  ?.        ** 

Okaulelasmus  streperus  Gray.  —  Gadwall.  Chiefly  in 
spring  and  autumn,  but  some  winter.     Not  abundant. 

No.  1130,  g.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1855. 

Mareca  Americana  Steph. — Widgeon.  Baldpate.  Au- 
tumn, winter  and  spring.     Common. 

No.  1122,  ^.    Essex  Co.     S.  Jillson,  1855. 
No.  1188,  $,    Chesapeake  Bay.    R.  Brookhouse,  1867. 
No.  85.    Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  W.  T.  March.  From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Mareca  Penelope  Bon.  —  European  Widgeon.  A  Eu- 
ropean species,  like  N.  crecca,  so  often  taken  on  our 
coast  as  to  properly  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  Fauna. 
(Long  Island ;  apparently  breeding ;  Brew.^  B.  S.  N.  H., 
vi,  p.  419.)  Mr.  Samuels  says:  "Rare  in  spring  and 
fall "  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  it  in  his  list. 
(Omitted  from  Sam.,  O.  0.) 

Aix  sponsa  Swains.  —  Summer  Duck.  Summer  resi- 
dent.    Not  very  abundant. 

No.  1112,  ^  ;  1183,  ?.    Wenham,  Essex  Co.    John  J.  Gould,  1868. 
No.  1113,  9 .    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1866. 

Fulix  tnaHla  Baird. — Scaup  Duck.  Winter  resident, 
though  most  plenty  during  the  migrations.  Not  very 
abundant. 

No.  1083,  g.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1866. 

Fulix  affinis  Baird. — Little  Blackhead.     Chiefly  spring 

and  autumn  migrant.     Some  may  winter.     Uncommon. 

No.  86.  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  W.  T.  March.  From  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1864. 

Fulix  cpllaris  Baird. — Ring-necked  Duck.      Chiefly 

spring  and  autumn  migrant.     Some  may  winter.     Not 

common.     (Omitted  from  8am.,  O.  0.) 

No.  87.  Chicago,  111.  Prof.  McChenesy.  From  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  1864. 

Aythya  Americana  Bon.  —  Red-head.  Winteif  resi- 
dent, but  more  abundant  during  its  migrations. 
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Ayihya  vallisneria  Bonap.  —  Canvass  Back.  Chiefly 
winter  resident.     Not  abundant. 

No.  1185,  i,    Chesapeake  Bay.    K.  Brookhoose,  1867. 

Bucephala  Americana  Baird.  Golden-eye.  Common 
winter  resident. 

No.  1131,  $ .    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1855. 

Bucephala  Mandica  Baird.  Barrow's  Golden-eye. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  species,  at  least  occasion- 
ally if  not  regularly,  visits  the  whole  of  New  England. 
It  is  recorded  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  far  south  as 
New  York  Qty.  Its  only  record  from  New  England,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  is  Calais,  Me,,  ** winter,  very  rare;** 
{Boardm.y  p.  129.)  For  some  interesting  notes  con- 
cerning it,  see  EUioty  Ann.  Lye.  N.  H.  N.  Y.,  vii,  Jan., 
1862. 

Bucephala  albecla  Baird.  — Buffle  Head,    Butter  Ball. 

Abundant,     Winter  resident. 

No,  1108,  $,    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1855. 
No.  1104,  $.        *♦        "       "        "  " 

Histrionicus  torquatus  Bon. — Harlequin.  Rare  winter 
visitant  along  the  coast.  Known  to  breed,  rarely,  on  the 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (Boardm.y  p.  130). 

Harelda  glacialis  Leach. — Long-tailed  Duck.  Com- 
mon winter  resident. 

No.  1123,  ^,  summer.    Essex  Co,    S.  JUIsod,  185€i^ 
No.  1080,  ?,  winter.  **       "       "        "       1866. 

No.  1117,  ?,       "  "       "       "        "         " 

Camptolmmus  Labradorius  Gray.  —  Labrador  Duck. 
Hare  winter  visitant.     (Omitted  from  8am. ^  O.  0.) 

Melanetta  velvetina  Baird.  —  Velvet  Duck.  White- 
winged  "  Coot."  Common  winter  resident,  chiefly  along 
the  coast. 

No.  1119,  $,    Essex  Co.    A.  F.  Bosson. 

Pdionetta  perspicillata  Kaup. — Surf  Duck.  Abundant 
winter  resident. 

No.  1099.    Essex  Co. 

CEdemia  Americana  Swains.  —  Scoter.  Common  win- 
ter resident. 

No.  1100,  J.    Essex  Co. 

No.  1116,  ?.        "        "    A.  F.  Bosson. 

No.  291,  young.    Chesapeake  Bay.    R.  Brookhoose,  Nov.,  1867. 
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Somateria  moUissima  Leach.  —  Eider  Duck.  Common 
on  the  whole  coast  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  autumn* 
They  chiefly  retire  farther  north  to  breed,  though  some 
remain  all  summer  "  on  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  " 
(Ferr.,p.  24*). 

No.  1125,  i,  immature;  nearly  black  aU  over,  with  a  pure  white 
breast.    Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  1865. 

No.  79,  $,  adult.  Sukkertoppen,  Greenland,  July  SO,  1860.  From 
the  Williams  CoUege  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  1864. 

/Somateria  spectabilis  Leach. — King  Eider.  Rare  win- 
ter visitant  along  the  coast. 

No.  1124,  $.    Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  1856. 

Erismatura  ntbida  Bon.  —  Ruddy  Duck,  Common 
during  its  migrations,  and  many  winter.  Perhaps  some 
breed  in  more  northern  portions. 

No.  188.   South  Salem,  Essex  Co.  Emery  S.  Johnson,  Nov.  7, 1866. 

Mergus    Americanus    Cass.  —  Sheldrake.      Common 

during  the  migrations,  and  in  winter.     Some  may  breed? 

No.  1084,  $.    Essex  Co. 
No.  1085,  $ .        "        " 

Mergus   serrator    Linn.  —  Red-breasted    Merganser. 

Common  during  its  migrations  and  in  winter.     It  is  said 

to  breed  as   far  south   as   Massachusetts  by  Audubon. 

No.  1081,  ?.    Essex  Co. 

No.  1184,  $.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    H.  B.  Griffin,  1867. 

Lophodytes  cucuUatus  Reich.  —  Hooded  Merganser. 
Winter  visitant  in  more  southern  portions ;  "  a  few  breed 
in  the  northern  part ;  "  (of  Maine;  Verr.,  p.  24.)  No- 
where very  common. 

No.  1186,  S-    ^oke  Champlain.    Dr.  B.  Pickman,  1866.     . 
No.  1187,  ?.        **  "  "    "  "  ** 

The  Smew,  Mergellus  aJbellus  Selby,  has  been  inserted 
in  Massachusetts  lists,  but  probably  upon  erroneous  data. 
Its  occurrence  in  America  is  very  problematical. 

SUUD^. 

8ula  bassana  Briss.  —  Gannet.  Common.  Resident 
in  the  northern,  winter  visitant  to  the  more  southern,  por- 
tions of  the  New  England  coast. 

No.  1101,  $,  adult.    Essex  Co.    A.  Houghton,  1886. 

No.  1102,  young.  "      **       S.  Jilison,  Summer,  1856. 

8ula  fiber  Linn.  —  Booby.    "  September.   Rare."   (Es- 
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sex  Co.,  Mass.,  ISdn.,  p.  221 ;  Guilford,  Conn.,  Lind.y 
p.  271.)  A  species  recorded,  as  above,  but  by  no  other 
writers,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Its  occurrence  is  entirely 
exceptional. 

PELECANID^. 

Pelecanus  trachyrhynchtts  Lath. — American  White 
Pelican.  {^P,  erytkrorhynchus^^  of  Gmelin,  whidi 
name  conveys  an  erroneous  impression  regarding  it,  and 
should  be  rejected.)  Accidental.  One  instance  of  its 
recent  capture  in  New  England.  (Calais,  Me.,  Boardm,, 
p.  130.)  The  habitat  of  this  species  seems  to  have 
changed  greatly  since  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  authors 
were  penned.  New  England  lies  much  witiiout  its  ordin- 
ary range  as  now  recognized. 

PHALACROCORACID^. 

Graculua  dilophus  Gray. — Double-crested  Cormorant. 
Not  uncommon  along  the  coast  during  the  winter. 

Graculvs  carbo  Gray. — Common  Cormorant.     Shag. 

Common  winter  visitant  along  the  coast. 

No.  1195,  Immature.  Off  Gloacester,  Essex  Co.  C.  J.  Majnard, 
Jan.,  1867. 

PH^TONID^. 

Pbleton  flavtbostris  Brandt. — Tropic  Bird.  {Lep- 
tunes  candidus  Briss. ;  PhcBton  (zthereuSy  Audubon,  B. 
Am.,  vii,  p.  64,  pi.  427;  P.  Jlaviroatris  Brandt,  Bull. 
Acad.  St.  Petersb.  i,  1837,  p.  349 :  Lawrence,  B.  N.  A., 
1858,  p.  884.)  A  specimen.  No.  1087,  agrees  with  the 
descriptions  and  figures  here  cited,  and  should  imdoubt- 
edly  bear  the  above  name. 

No.  1087.    South  Atlantic.    H.  F.  Shepard,  1856. 

Phjeton  ?   Another  excellent  specimen  in  the 

collection  differs  much  from  the  former,  and  appears  to 
be  of  a  different  species.  It  is  much  larger,  with  a  bright 
vermilion  bill,  and  with  the  back  finely  mottled  with 
black  and  white.  I  do  not  know  the  proper  name  of  this 
species,  unless  it  is  the  true  cetheretis  of  Linnaeus,  as  con- 
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tradistinguished  by  Brandt  and   others  from  candidus 
Briss. 

No.  1086,  ^.    South  Atlantic.    H.  P.  Shepard,  1866. 

PROCELLARnD^. 

DiOHEDEA  EXULANS  Linn. — Wandering  Albatross.  Nu- 
merous examples  of  this  species,  all  from  extra-limital 
localities  (No.  1134,  and  others). 

Phcebetria  fuliginosa  Reich.  —  Dusky  Albatross. 
Several  specimens  from  extra-limital  regions. 

[Note.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  species,  I  find  several  exam- 
ples of  D,  culminata  Gould,  chiefly  from  Cape  Horn.  No.  1127  and 
others.  One  of  these  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  plumage  indi- 
cates it  to  be  nearly  mature ;  but  yet  the  bill  Is  wholly  pure  black, 
with  only  a  slight  brownish  tinge  along  the  sides  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  ramus.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  yellow  on  the 
cnlmen.  This  is  the  first  example  I  have  ever  met  with  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  specimen  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  is 
the  species  given  by  Audubon  as  D,  ''^  chlororhyncha"  of  which  he 
says  his  specimen  was  taken  not  far  fVom  the  Columbia  River.] 

Fulmarus  glacialia  Leach.  —  Fulmar  Petrel.  A  rare 
winter  visitant  along  the  coast.  (Peab.,  p.  383  ;  JPuln.y 
p.  231 ;  AIL,  p.  89.     Omitted  from  Sam.,  0.  0.). 

Daption  capensis  Steph.  —  Pintado  Petrel.  Of  this 
species,  usually  accorded  a  place  among  North  American 
Birds,  a  specimen  (No.  1142)  is  in  me  collection  from 
Cape  Horn. 

Priofinus  cinebeus  Coues. — Cinereous  Petrel.  (Not 
the  Atlantic  "  Gnereous  Shearwater "  which  is  the  JPuffi- 
ntts  Kuhlii  Boie.  Not  ^^Puffinus  cinereus^'  of  the  earUer 
American  authors,  which  is  P.  majo^*  Faber,  infra.  See 
my  review  of  the  ProcellariidcBy  Pr.  A.  N.  S.,  Phila., 
Apr.  1864,  p.  119,  for  synonymes  and  relationships.)  A 
fine  example  of  this  species  in  the  collection  (No.  1145) 
from  Cape  Horn.  It  is  a  very  extensively  distributed 
species. 

Puffinvs  major  Faber.  —  Greater  Shearwater.  "Hag- 
don.''  (JPuffinits  ^^cinereus^^  of  the  earlier  local  lists.) 
Not  uncommon  off  the  coast,  particularly  in  winter. 
Tliis  is  the  most  abundant  species  off  the  north-east  coast 
of  America.     (Omitted  from  Sam.,  0.  0.) 

No.  1141.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    J.  A.  Goldthwai^;,  Sept.  25,  1854. 
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Puffinus  Anglorum  Temm. — Mank^s  Shearwater.  Of 
not  uncommon  occurrence  off  the  coast,  chiefly  in  winter. 
(Omitted  from  Sam.^  O.  O.) 

Puffinus  fuUginosus  Strickl.  —  Sooty  Shearwater. 
*^ Black  Hagdon."  Common  off  the  coast,  except  in  sum- 
mer.    (Omitted  from  Sam.,  O.  O.) 

The  whole  group  of  the  dusky  unicolor  Petrels  are  cer- 
tainly foremost  among  the  "opprobria  omithologise ; " 
remaining  a  standing  rebuke  that  at  this  late  date  so  little 
should  be  accurately  known  concerning  tham.  The  ques- 
tion whether  this,  and  certain  other  birds  composing  the 
genus  Nectris  of  Forster,  as  amended  by  Bonaparte,  are 
valid  species,  or  only  seasonal  or  sexual  conditions  of  the 
bicolor  Puffini,  is  still  agitated.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  are  species  of  Petrels  remain- 
ing uniformly  dusky  all  through  their  lives ;  c.  g,  P. 
sphenurus  Gould,  P.  cameipes  Gould,  ^sirelata  fidiginr 
osa  Coues  ex  Kuhl,  Majaqueus  cequinoctialis  Bon.  ex 
Linn.,  etc.  But  that  certain  of  the  Puffini  do  not  at 
some  period  during  their  progress  towards  maturity,  or 
afterwards,  at  some  seasons,  pass  through  or  acquire  a 
dusky  state  of  plumage,  is  by  no  means  mcontrovertibly 
proven.  For  example,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
specimen  upon  which  I  based  my  Puffinus  creatopus 
(Pr.  A.  N.  8.  Phila.,  1864,  p.  131),  a  bicolor  individual, 
was,  a  few  months  before  its  death,  in  a  uniformly  fulig- 
inous state  of  plumage.  Argument  from  analogy  is 
readily  forthcoming.  Witness  the  well-known  immature 
states  of  plumage  of  ^strelata  Lessonii^  JE.  Oookii,  ^. 
mollis  J  Ossifraga  gigantea,  Diomedea  exulans,  etc.,  etc., 
of  the  ProceUariidoB ;  or,  in  another  family,  the  species  of 
Stercorarius ;  all  of  which  species  pass  through,  or 
acquire  at  times,  different  plumages,  one  of  which  is  fulig- 
inous. Let  one  attempt  to  study  ProcellariidcB,  and  he 
will  find,  amid  a  few  pretty  definitely  ascertained  facts, 
an  immense  mass  of  heterogeneous,  indigestible  data, 
affording  ample  ground  for  speculative  hypotheses,  which 
are  incapable  alike  of  proof  or  denial,  since  the  key-note 
whereby  they  may  be  harmonized  has  not  as  yet  been 
struck. 
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I^rocellarta  pelagica  Linn.  — Stormy  Petrel.  (Thalas- 
sidrvma pelagica  Vigors,  and  most  authors.)  Of  irregu- 
lar and  somewhat  rare  occurrence  off  the  coast.  (Omit- 
ted from  8am.  ^  O,  0.) 

Oceanites  oceanica  (Joues. — Wilson's  Petrel.    (TTialas^ 

sidroma  Wilsonii  of  authors.)    Common  off  the  coast.    I 

find  no  recorded  instances  of  its  breeding,  although  most 

probably  it  does  so.     It  is  a  cosmopolitan  species. 

No.  1188,  $.  Salem  Harbor,  Essex  Co.  Capt.  B.  B.  Neal,  August, 
1855. 

Oymochorea  leucon*hoa  Coues. — Leach's  Petrel.  (2%a- 
lassidroma  Leachii  of  authors.)  Itesideut.  The  most 
abundant  Petrel,  being  of  very  common  occurrence  along 
the  whole  coast.  "  Breeds  abundantly  from  Mount  Desert 
to  Grand  Menan"  (Verr.y  p.  24).  Accidental  in  the  in- 
terior.   (Springfield,  Mass.,  All.^  p.  80.) 

LARID^. 

Buphagus  Skua  Coues. — Skua  Gull.  (^^Lestris  catar-- 
ractes*^  of  authors.)  Said  to  be  of  very  rare  or  acci- 
dental occurrence  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts {JPeab.,  p.  381).  But  it  is  not  given  in  any  of 
the  recent  lists,  and  its  occurrence  is  extremely  prob- 
lematical. 

Stercorarius  pomarinus  Temm.  —  Pomarine  Jager. 
Along  the  coast  in  winter ;  not  abundant.  Known  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  south,  at  least,  as  Pennsylvania,  It  is  oftener 
seen  farther  north. 

Stercorarius  parasiticus  Gray.  —  Arctic  Jager.  Not 
rare  off  the  coast  in  winter.  Most  numerous  in  the  more 
northern  portions  of  the  continent. 

This  is  the  Lestris  Richardsonii  of  Audubon,  and  of 
the  earlier  American  writers ;  but  not  the  species  or  vari- 
ety so  named  by  Swainson.  The  true  Richardsonii ^  as  I 
have  defined  it  (Pr.  A.  N.  S.,  Phila.,  1863,  p.  121),  may 
possibly  visit  New  England  in  winter. 

Stercorarius  Buffonii  Coues.  —  Long-tailed  Jager. 
**  Marlingspike."  {S.  cepphus  Gray,  and  authors  gener- 
ally.) CJommon  off  the.  coast  in  autumn  and  winter. 
(Omitted  from  Sam.y  O.  O.) 

COMMUNICATIONS  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  V.  40  SEPT.,  1868. 
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Lams    marinus    Linn.  —  Great   Black-backed   Gull. 

"Saddle-back."    "Coffin-carrier."    Winter  visitant.    Not 

abundant.     "A  few  breed."     (Bay  of  Fundy,  Boardm.y 

p.  131.) 

No.  1095,  gy  adalt.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  186jS. 
No.  lOUG,  d>  young.      **       **       **        ** 

Larus  glaucus  Briinn. — Glaucous  Gull.  " Burgomaster." 
"Ice-Gull."  Very  rare  winter  visitant.  (Omitted  from 
Sam. J  0.0.) 

Larus  leucoptems  Faber.  — White-winged  Gull.  Win- 
ter visitant.  Not  abundant.  (Omitted  from  Sam.^ 
0.  O.) 

Larus  Smtthsonianus  C!oues. — American  Herring  Gull. 
"X.  argentatus^^  of  American  authors.  Resident.  Abun- 
dant in  winter  along  the  whole  coast.  Breeds  in  numbers 
on  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

No.  1094,  adult.    Essex  Co.    C.  D.  Saunders,  April,  1854. 

No.  1189.    Salem  Harbor,  Essex  Co.,  Dec.  28,  1867.    By  purchase. 

Lai'us  Delawarensis  Ord.  —  Eing-billed  Gull.  Com- 
mon off  the  coast  in  winter.  Some  breed.  (Omitted 
from  8am.^  0.  0.) 

Larus  Hutchinsii  Eichardson.  (  CoueSj  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sc.  Phila.,  1862,  p.  294.) -^Hutchins'  Gull.  Snow- 
white  Gull.  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  in  the  collection 
an  excellent  example  of  this  species  of  Richardson's,  which 
I  have  recently  revived,  as  above.  The  specimen  agrees 
entirely  with  others  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from 
various  localities,  upon  which  I  based  the  species.  The 
bird  is  rather  smaller  than  glaucus^  and  pure  white  all 
over,  including  the  wings ;  the  shafts  of  which  are  yel- 
lowish. On  the  upper  tail  coverts  and  scapulai'S  are  some 
very  faint,  nearly  obsolete  transverse  bars  of  light  gray- 
ish brown.  On  tnc  under  tail  coverts  these  bars  are  some- 
what better  defined.  The  plumage  of  the  breast  and 
belly  has  a  slight  clouding  of  grayish,  doubtless,  with  the 
bars  above  mentioned,  indicative  of  immaturity.  The 
bill  is  yellow,  its  terminal  third  black.  The  legs  and 
feet  appear  to  have  been  dusky  flesh-color. 

We  can  avoid  recognizing  this  bird  as  a  valid  species 
upon  only  two  hypotheses.     One  is,  that  it  is  an  albino; 
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but  that  such  is  the  case  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
and  would  be  an  exchange  of  one  doubtful  opinion  for 
another.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  an  immature  stage  of 
L.  glaucas.  The  color  of  the  bill  and  some  other  fea- 
tures tend  to  confirm  this  latter  supposition.  I  am  some- 
what familiar  with  the  "  theory  of  variation "  which  ob- 
tains among  Gulls  during  their  progress  toward  maturity ; 
but  do  not  now  recollect  an  instance  in  which  the  bluish 
pearl  of  the  upper  parts  of  those  species,  which,  like 
glaucuSy  finally  attain  this  color,  is  not  apparent  at  an  age 
evidently  reached  by  the  specimen  in  question.  More- 
over, if  such  a  state  of  plumage  as  that  just  described  is 
a  normal  stage  of  glaucus  during  its  adolescence,  it  is 
rather  singular  that  I  should  have  met  with  no  description 
of  such  a  condition  in  my  tolerably  thorough  study  of 
Larine  bibliography.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  con- 
tinue to  give  credence  to  the  existence,  of  a  large  pure 
white  gull,  for  which  I  have  adopted  the  above  name ; 
being  prepared,  however,  in  view  of  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  all  matters  ornithological,  and  especially  Larine, 
to  retire  from  my  position  when  the  first  good  evidence  of 
its  unsoundness  is  presented. 

No.  1132.    Essex  Co.     S.  JUlson,  1856. 

[Note.  The  Larusfuscus  is  given  by  Peabody  (p.  880)  as  found  off 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  Linsley  (p.  271)  as  ftom  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.  These  are,  doubtless,  erroneous  identitications.  There  is 
DO  good  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  this  European  species  on  our 
coasts.] 

Chroecocephalus  atricilla  Lawr. — Laughing  Gull.  Res- 
ident. Not  abundant.  **A  few  breed  about  the  islands." 
(Bay  of  Fundy,  Boardm.^  p.  131.)  Winters  sparingly 
along  southern  portions  of  the  coast. 

No.  1106,  young.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1856. 

Chrcecocepkalus  Philadelphia  Lawr. — ^Bonaparte's  Gull. 
Common ;  resident,  except  perhaps  during  the  breeding 
season.     By  no  means  confined  to  the  coast. 

No.  1107,  young.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1868. 

liissa  tridactyla  Bon.  —  Kittiwake.     Common  winter 

resident.     Some  probably  breed  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

No.  1106,  young  <f ,  winter.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  1854. 
No.  1108,  adult.    Essex  Co.    Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  1864. 

The  Fork-tailed  Gull,  Xema  Sabinii  Leach,  doubtless 
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occurs  as  a  rare  winter  visitant.  (Near  New  York,  Lawr., 
p.  299.) 

Gelochelidon  Anglica  Bon.  — Marsh  Tern.  (Sterna  or- 
ansa  of  American  authors.)  Of  rare  and  perhaps  only 
accidental  occurrence,  in  summer.  (Emm.y  p.  5;  Putn,, 
231;  Sam.,  p.  14;  AIL,  p.  90.) 

Thalasseus  Caspius  Boie. — Caspian  Tern.  A  rare  win- 
ter visitant.  "Coast  in  winter;  rare.'*  (Maine,  Verr., 
p.  25.)  It  is  known  to  go  considerably  farther  south. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  it  in  his  New  York  list. 

No.  1194.    No  locality;  a  fine  example  of  my  var.  imperator. 

Thalasseus  acuflavidus  Coues.  —  American  Sandwich 
Tern.  Of  undoubted  occurrence  in  summer  on  the  coast; 
although  I  do  not  now  recall  a  record  of  its  capture. 

Mr.  Peabody  (p.  378)  gives  the  ^^ Sterna  cayana'^  (of 
Audubon  =  regius  Gramb.)  as  a  Massachusetts  bird,  but 
entirely  upon  the  statement  of  Audubon,  that  he  saw  it 
in  Labrador.  But  Audubon  doubtless  mistook  Cabins 
for  it.  Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  regius  does  sometimes 
wander  as  far  north  as  New  England.  (Near  New  York, 
Laivr.,  p.  299.) 

Sterna  hirundo  Linn.  —  Common  Tern.  Summer  res- 
ident, breeding  abundantly  along  the  coast. 

No.  1088,  young,  $,    Essex  Co.    Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  1863. 

No.  1092  (probably)         "       *«        "    "    "        "         " 

No.  1090,  1091,  immature.    Essex  Co.    S.  JUlson,  1854. 

No.  78,  fledgling,  July  24.  Sukkertoppen,  Greenland.  Williams 
College  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  1864.  Eitlier  this  or  tlie  suc- 
ceeding species. 

Sterna  mxwroura  Naum.  —  Arctic  Tern.  Abundant. 
Resident,  breeding  and  wintering. 

No.  1089,  ? .  Essex  Co.  C.  L.  Pierson,  1863. 

No.  1093.      **    "   **  **    "     ** 

Sterna paradisea  Briinn. — ^Roseate  Tern.  Common  on 
the  coast  in  summer,  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
"Breeds  plentifully  on  Muskegat  Island,  in  company 
with  S.  hirundo,  macroura,  and  Antillarum.^^  (AU.,  in 
epist.)  The  species  has  usually  been  held  to  be  rare  or 
accidental.     (Omitted  fi"om  Sam.,  O.  O.) 

Sterna  Antillarum  Coues. — Least  Tern.  Summer  res- 
ident.    Common.     Some  breed. 

Sterna  Forsterii  Nutt.  —  Forster's  Tern.  A  species 
which  I  do  not  find  recorded,  though  undoubtedly  occor- 
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ling  in  winter.  In  the  plumage  of  that  season  it  consti- 
tutes Audubon's  Sterna  ^^Havellii.^^  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
specimens  from  Long  Island.  It  is  decidedly  a  northern 
species,  probably  not  breeding  within  our  limits. 

JSydrochelidon  fissipes  Gray. — Short-tailed  Tera.  Kare 
and  perhaps  occasional,  chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer, and  early  in  autumn. 

Haliplana  fidiginosa  Wagl. — Sooty  Tern.  A  rare  and 
perhaps  only  accidental  summer  visitant  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts.  "Breeds  on  Muskegat  Island."  (E.  A. 
Samuels,  AlLy  p.  90.     Omitted  from  Sam.,  O.  O.) 

jRhynchops  nigra  Linn. — Black  Skimmer.  Entirely  ac- 
cidental, if  really  occurring.  (Mass.,  Emm.,  p.  6; 
Linsl.,  p.  271 ;  Putn.,  p.  231;  not  recognized  by  other 
local  authorities.) 

COLYMBID^. 

Colymbus  torquatus  Briinn.  —  Loon.  Common ;  resi- 
dent. "Occasionally  breeds."  (Mass.,  Sam.,  p.  14; 
All.,  p.  80.)  Regularly  breeds  in  more  northern  por- 
tions. In  southern  portions  is  chiefly  found  during  the 
winter. 

No.  1097,  adult.    Essex  Co.    S.  Jillson,  May,  1864. 
No.  1098,  young.      "       **       "       **        1853. 

Colyn^ms  arcticus  Linn. — ^Black-throated  Loon.  Very 
rare  winter  resident.  Not  known  to  breed.  (Omitted 
from  Sam.,  O.  O.) 

Golymbvs  aeptentrionalis  Linn.  —  Red-throated  Loon. 

Rare  winter  visitant. 

No.  80,  adult,  Sukkertoppen,  Greenland,  July  80,  1860.  WUllams 
College  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  1864. 

No.  1190,  young.    Salem,  Essex  Co.    A.  F.  Bosson,  1863. 

No.  1191,  ?.  **  **        "       Saml.  Carlen,  Nov.,  1866. 

No.  189,  $.  "  «'       "       J.  H.  Emerton,  Nov.  7,  1866. 

ColymbxiB ?  Unidentifiable. 

No.  77,  nestling.  Suklcertoppen,  Greenland,  July  31,  1860.  Wil- 
liams College  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  1864. 

PODICIPID^. 

Podiceps  Holbbllii^  Reinhardt.     (P.  rubi^icollis  or  gri- 

*  See  my  Review  of  the  Loons  and  Grebes  of  North  America,  In  the 
Proc.  A.  N.  S.,  Phila.,  1862,  p.  226. 
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seiffetia  of  American  writers, ) — ^Red-necked  Grebe.  Com- 
mon.    Chiefly  winter  resident,  but  some  doubtless  breed. 

No.  1147,  $.    Essex  Co.    William  Patterson. 
No.  1150.  *•        "       A.  F.  Bosson. 

Podiceps  cristatus  Lath.  —  Crested  Grebe.  Common 
winter  resident.  Some  breed  in  Maine.  (Calais, -Soardm., 
p.  131.) 

Podiceps  cornutus  Lath.  —  Horned  Grebe.  Common 
winter  resident.  But  many  breed,  particularly  in  more 
northern  portions. 

No.  1148,  young  ?.    Essex  Co.     A.  F.  Bosson. 

No.  1149,      **  "       **        "    "       " 

Podilymbus  podiceps  Lawr.  —  Dabchick.      Common; 
resident,  but  chiefly  occurs  in  spring  and  fall. 
No.  1444,  9 .    Essex  Co.    R.  Brookhouse. 

ALCID^. 

The  Great  Auk,  ALca  impennis^  formerly  existed  in 
New  England.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  dis- 
covery, by  Prof.  Wyman,  of  its  remains  at  Mt.  Desert, 
and  at  Crouch's  Cove,  Me.,  see  Am.  Nat.,  i,  p.  578. 
Audubon  states  that  it  used  to  occur  on  the  coast  of  ilas- 
sachusetts.* 

Utamania  torda  Leach. — Razor-billed  Auk.    "Tinker." 

Chiefly  a  winter  visitant,  and  common.   Resident  in  more 

northern  portions,  breeding  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

(Boardm.j  p.  131 ;    Vot.^  p.  25.) 

No.  88,  adult.  Labrador.  Williams  College  Lyceum  of  Naturtl 
History,  1864. 

Fratercula  arctica  HI. — Puffin.    "  Sea  Parrot."    Chiefly 

a  winter  visitant,  and  not  uncommon.    Some  breed  about 

the  Bay  of  Fundy.     {Boardm.j  p.  131 ;  Verr.^  p.  25.) 

No.  81.  Caribou  Isl.,  Lab.  Wmiatas  College  Lyceum  of  Nataral 
History,  1864. 

The  Large-billed  Puffin,  F.  glacialiSj  has  been  accred- 
ited to  Grand  Menan,  by  Audubon,  and  included,  upon 
his  authority,  in  some  of  the  local  lists.  But  its  occur- 
rence is  at  best  eictremely  problematical.     (Cf.  my  mon- 

♦  This  statement  has  been  corroborated  by  the  finding  of  a  humerrts 
of  the  Great  Auk  in  the  SheU-heaps  at  Ipswich,  by  Prof.  Balrd,  In 
August  last.  — F.  W.  P. 
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ograph  of  the  Alcidse,  p.  24.)  Audubon's  "glacialis"  is 
the  comiculata  Naum.,  a  North  Pacific  species,  not  re- 
corded from  the  Atlantic. 

Lunda  cirrhata  Pallas. — Tufted  PuflSn.  Said  to  be 
of  very  rare  occurrence  in  winter  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Near  Calais,  Me.,  (Boardm.,  p.  132;  Verr.j  p.  25. 
Grand  Menan.     Audubon.     Omitted  from  Sam.j  O.  0.) 

Uria  grylle  Lath.  — Black  Guillemot.  "  Sea  JPigeon." 
Resident  in  more  northern  portions,  breeding  abundantly 
on  the  rocky  islands ;  a  common  winter  visitant  along 
more  southern  portions  of  the  coast. 

No.  1189,  ?,  winter.    Nahant.  Essex  Co.    S.  JiUson,  Dec,  1855. 
No.  1H6,  winter.  *♦  **        »•      **       **  «*         ** 

No.  1140.    Essex  Co.    By  purchase^  1864. 

No.  82,  sararoer.  Labrador.  Williams  College  Lyceum  of  Nat- 
oral  History,  1864. 

Lomvia  troille *  Brandt.  (Colymbus  troille  L.  Gm.  — 
Uria  troille  Lath.,  and  most  European  writers : —  Catar- 
rhactes  troille  Bryant. — Oepphus  lomvia  Pallas. — Uria 
lomvia  Briinnich;  and  of  Cassin,  in  Baird's  B.  N.  A., 
p.  913.  —  Z/na  troile,  Putn.,  p.  222.  Not  of  Giraud,  B. 
L.  I.,  p.  376.  — Uria  lomvia^  Sam.,  p.  14 ;  And.,  pi.  218, 
fig.  2.  —  Not  the  Alca  lomvia  Linn.  —  American  and 
European  bird  considered  identical.)  —  Common  winter 
resident.  Some  breed,  towards  the  northern  portions. 
(**  Murre  Ledges,"  Boardm.,  p.  131). 

ZiOmvia  ringvia  Brandt.  ( tfria  ringvia  Briinnich,  and 
U.  alga  Briinnich ;  —  leucophtkalmus  Faber,  leucopsis 
Brehm,  lachrymans  Choris.,  and  some  European  wri- 
ters ;  troile  of  Giraud's  Birds  of  Long  Island,  p.  376 ; 
Audubon's  pi.  218,  fig.  1.)  —  This  is  the  species,  or 
variety,  with  the  white  ring  around,  and  white  line 
behind,  the  eye.  Winter  visitant ;  probably  some  breed 
with  the  preceding  species. 

•  The  three  North  American  species  of  Lomvia  have  been  so  often 
confounded,  and  their  synonymy  is  in  sach  a  state  of  confusion, 
that  to  enable  one  to  know  what  species  is  referred  to  under  a  given 
name,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  some  synonymes.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  my  Monograph  of  the  Alcidse,  Proceedings 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Jan.,  1868,  for 
ftarther  information  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Bryant's  excellent  mono- 
graph of  the  genus  Catarrhactes,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  .of  Natural  History  for  1861,  should  also  be  consulted. 
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Lomvia  Svarbag  Coues. — ^Briinnich's  Guillemot.  {Aim 
lomviaj  Linn. — Catarrhactes  lomvia  Bryant.  —  UriairoiUe 
and  Svarbag^  Briinn.  Not  troille  of  Linnaeus.  Cepphw 
arrUj  Pallas.  Una  arra^  or  Uria  JBrunnichii  of  most 
authors.*^  Putn.,  p.  222;  Cassin,  B.  N.  A.,  p.  914. 
Uria  Francsii  Leach,  Giraud,  p.  377  ;  Peab.,  p.  400.)— 
The  thick-billed  species,  figured  by  Audubon,  pi.  345. 
Common  winter  resident.  Found  as  far  south  as  New 
Jersey.  Not  known  to  breed  within  the  limits  of  New 
England.     (Omitted  from  Sam.^  O.  0.) 

Nos.  1143,  1192,  winter.  Essex  Co. 

Mergulus  alle  Vieill.  —  Sea  Dove.  "  Dovekie.''  Com- 
mon winter  resident.  Not  known  to  breed  within  the 
limits  of  New  England. 

Nos.  191,  1136,  1137,  adults,  winter.  Essex  Co. 


ADDENDA. 

Sirix pratincola  Bon.  —  Barn  Owl.  This  rather  south- 
ern species  has  only  recently  been  authenticated  as  occur- 
ring in  New  England.  "  The  first  and  only  specimen  I 
ever  knew  taken  in  New  England  was  killed  near  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  about  the  last  of  May,  of  the  present  year." 
(J.  A.  AuLEN,  MS.)  Mr.  Lawrence  includes  it  in  his 
New  York  list. 

Turdus  ncevius  Gm.  —  Varied  Thrush.  This  Pacific 
species  has  at  length  been  authenticated  as  a  straggler  in 
New  England.  "A  specimen  was  shot  near  Boston  iu 
December,  1864."  (J.  A.  Allen,  MS.)  "For  other  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence  in  the  Atlantic  States,  see  Baird^ 
B.  N.  A.,  pp.  xxi,  219;  Cabot,  Proc.  B.  S.  N.  H.,  iii, 
p.  17 ;  Allen,  p.  82;  Lawrence,  p.  281. 

Mr.  Allen  informs  me  that  he  has  carefully  examined 
the  specimen  of  supposed  Turdus  nanus,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Samuels  (Am.  Nat.,  ii,  p.  214),  and  found  it  to  be  only 
an  unusually  small,  bright  colored,  immature  example  of 
T.  Swainsoniil 

Hesperiphona  vespertina.  Add  to  the  record  of  tiiis 
species  at  Woodstock,  Canada,  Mr.  Lawrence's  notice  of 
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its  occurrence  near  New  York.     Stragglers  will  probably 
in  time  be  found  in  New  England. 

The   Golden   Eagle    (Aquila    Canadensis)    has    been 
known  to  breed  in  Franconia,  N.  H.     (Dr,  Brewei\) 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Allen  for  the  following  mem- 
oranda :  — 

Carpodacus  pw*pureus.  —  Now  not  at  all  rare  in  south- 
ern New  England  in  summer. 

Passerculus  savanna. — Found  breeding  plentifully  all 
along  the  Massachusetts  coast ;  not  yet  observed  in  sum- 
mer in  the  Connecticut  valley. 

Coturniculus  Hensloxvii,  —  Several  late  instances  of  its 
capture  in  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to  be  a  regular  but 
rare  summer  visitant.     Several  nests  have  been  found. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys,  —  Hardly  to  be  considered, 
Mr.  Allen  thinks,  as  "usually  common." 

Junco  hyemalis.  —  Breeds  plentifully  in  certain  local- 
ities among  the  mountains  of  western  Massachusetts. 

SpizeJla  monticola. — No  authentic  instance  of  its  breed- 
ing in  Massachusetts.  The  record  of  its  breeding  (Proc. 
B.  S.  N.  H.,  V,  213,)  proves  to  be  erroneous.  Mr.  Sam- 
uels informed  Mr.  Allen  that  the  nest  and  eggs  there 
referred  to  really  belonged  to  S.  socialis. 

Melosjnza  melodia.  —  Has  been  observed  in  winter  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

M.  palustris, — Mr.  Allen  has  not  seen  this  species  in 
Massachusetts  except  during  its  migrations. 

M.  Jjincolnii.  —  Mr.  S.  Jillson  has  taken  this  species 
at  Hudson,  in  May,  1867. 

Cardinalis  Virgimanus.  —  Four  specimens  were  taken 
at  one  time  at  Springfield,  two  or  three  years  since. 

SquataroJa  helvetica,  —  A  few  straggling  individuals 
were  seen  in  June  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  the 
species  is  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  summer 
resident. 

Arqualella  maritima,  —  A  few  individuals  of  this  spe- 
cies, and  also  of  Rhyacophilus  solitarius,  Actodrornas 
Bonapariei,  and  A.  minutilla,  were  seen  in  June  and  July 
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along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts;    but  none   of  them 
appeared  to  be  breeding. 

Mergus  Americanus,  M,  serrator,  and  Lophodytes  ciLai' 
latuSy  all  breed  in  Maine  as  far  south  as  Umbagog  Lakes, 
where  eggs  and  young  have  been  procured.  Mr.  Allen 
thinks  that  Audubon  had  good  grounds  for  his  statement 
that  M,  Americanus  breeds  in  Slassachusetts. 


ERRATA. 


Page  266,  under  Turdm  PaUasii,  for  No.  562  read  652. 
Page  273,  under  Dendrceca  pina,  for  No.  82  read  1197,  and  for  No. 
610,  S  •read  510,  ?. 

Page  279,  under  Certhia  Americana^  for  No.  263  read  363. 
Page  284,  under  Pipilo  erythmphthalmus,  for  No.  557  read  667. 
Page  293,  under  Philohela  minor,  for  No.  1040  read  1042. 
Page  295,  under  Symphemia  semipalmatay  for  1040  read  1041. 
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XIII.  Synopsis  of  the  Polyps  and  Corals  of  the  North 
Pacific  Exploring  Expedition^  under  Commodore  (7. 
Ringgold  and  Capt.  John  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  from 
IS 53  to  1856.  Collected  by  Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson, 
Naturalist  to  the  Expedition. 

By  a.  E.  Verrill. 

Part  IV.    Actinaria.    With  three  Plates. 
[Continued  from  p.  60.] 

The  collection  made  by  Dr.  Stimpson,  contains  a  large 
number  of  species  of  Actinidce,  preserved  remarkably 
well  in  alcohol.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  also 
accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  colors  and  forms 
while  living,  and  many  by  colored  drawings.  Without 
such  descriptions  and  drawings  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  most  of  the  species  in  a  manner  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  make  them  recognizable.  These  original  drawings 
have  also  furnished  the  figures  reproduced  upon  the  ac- 
companying plates. 

It  is,  therefore,  but  right  to  say  that  the  following 
pages  are  quite  as  much  the  work  of  Dr.  Stimpson  as  of 
the  present  author. 

In  most  cases  where  there  are  neither  notes  nor  draw- 
ings made  from  the  living  specimens,  I  have  thought  it 
best  either  to  mention  the  species  by  a  generic  name  only, 
or  to  omit  them  altogether,  rather  than  to  burden  the 
science  with  indeterminable  species,  already  far  too  nu- 
merous in  this  interesting  group. 

ORDER,   ACTINARIA. 

Actinaria  (pars)  Dana,  Zoophytes,  1846. 

Actinaria  and  Antipatharia  Edwards  and  Haime,  1867. 

Actinaria  Verrill,  these  Proceedings,  Vol.  IV,  p.  147,  April,  1865. 

This  order  was  sufficiently  characterized  in  Part  I,  of 
this  series,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  brief  synopsis  like 
the  present. 
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SUBORDER,  ZOANTHACEA  Vemll,  Vol.  IV,  p.  U7. 

Polyps  elongated,  attached  permanently  by  the  base  or 
by  stolon-like  expansions  of  the  sides  ;  simple  or  increas- 
ing by  basal  budding.  Walls  but  little  muscular,  con- 
tracting by  involution  of  the  summit. 

Family,  ZoANXHiDiB  Dana. 

Zoanthina  Ehr.,  Corallenthlere  des  rothen  Meeres,  p.  46,  1834. 
Zoanthinoe  (subfamily)  Edwards  and  Haime,  Coralliaires,  p.  298, 1857. 
Zoanthinm  (pars)  Duch.  et  Mich.,  Corall.  des  Antilles,  i860. 
Zoanthidve  VerriU,  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  p.  34,  1864. 

Polyps  attached  by  the  base,  budding  from  stolons  and 
membranous  expansions  from  the  base.  Integument  sub- 
coriaceous,  or  parchment-like,  often  encrusted  with  saud.' 
Tentacles  marginal,  short. 

Several  species  belonging  to  this  family  are  in  the  col- 
lection, but  are  not  accompanied  by  notes  or  drawings. 

ZoANTHUS,  sp. 

Polyps  clustered,  turbinated,  .35  of  an  inch  in  height, 
and  .06  in  diameter,  when  contracted  in  alcohol.  Sur- 
face striated. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wui.  Stimpson. 

ZoANTnus,  sp. 

Polyps  elongated,  enlarged  at  the  summit,  connected 
at  the  bases  by  slender  stolons.  Surface  sulcated  by  nu- 
merous longitudinal  lines,  and  encrusted  by  a  thin  layer 
of  fine  coral  sand.     Height  1  inch ;  diameter  .20. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Palythoa,  sp. 

Polyps  united  laterally  nearly  to  the  summits,  forming 
broad,  encrusting  masses,  half  an  inch  thick.     Polyps,  in 
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contraction,    forming   prominent  verrucie,   covered  with 
tine,  Jigglutinated  sand. 

Diameter  of  polyps  .25  inch. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 


The  snborder,  Antipathacea^  is  not  represented  in  the 
collection. 

SUBORDER,    ACTINACEA.    See  Vol.  lY,  p.  148. 
Family,  Cerianthid^  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Ilyanthidce  {pars)  Gosse,  Actinologla  Britanica,  p.  227. 

Cerianthus  orientalis  Verrill,  these  Proceedings, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  151,  1865. 

Column  much  elongated,  tapering  to  the  base,  fonning 
around  itself  a  loose  tube  of  mud  agglutinated  by  a 
raucous  secretion.  "Tentacles  long  and  slender,  not 
retractile ;  inner  ones  dark  purple-brown ;  outer  ones 
transparent  yellowish  white,  spotted  w4th  pale  brownish 
on  their  inner  surfaces,  and  greenish  at  the  base.  In  a 
variety,  often  seen,  the  inner  tentacles  are  grass-green. 
Body  of  a  deep  reddish  brow^n  color." 

This  is  a  large  species  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stimp- 
son, agi-ees  perfectly  in  habits  and  the  structure  of  its 
tube  with  C.  Americana  V.  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  living 
buried  to  its  tentacles  in  mud. 

It  is  rather  sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  will  bear  rough 
handling  or  agitation  of  the  mud  near  it  before  retracting 
into  its  tube.  This  movement,  however,  when  the  ani- 
mal is  alarmed,  is  sufficiently  quick.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions it  slow  ly  retracts  into  its  tube. 

Hong  Kong,  China,  on  muddy  flats  at  low  water  mark. 
Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Cerianthus    Stimpsonii   Verrill,   these  Proceedings, 
.Vol.  V,  p.  50,  1866. 

Plate  ly  figures  7,  7a. 

Column    slender,    elongated,   tapering  to  the  slender 
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base;  margin  simple.  The  outer  tentacles  are  slen- 
der and  moderately  long,  arranged  in  a  single  row  around 
the  margin.  The  inner  tentacles  are  very  short  and 
small,  forming  a  circle  immediately  around  the  mouth. 
Tube  soft,  composed  of  coral  sand. 

Color  pale  reddish  brown  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
column,  white  near  the  summit.  Outer  tentacles  whitish, 
distantly  annulated  with  brown,  and  with  black  spots  at 
their  inner  bases.     Inner  tentacles  white. 

Length  of  column,  in  specimen  drawn,  1.25  inches; 
breadth  .18  ;  length  of  outer  tentacles  .44. 

Port  Lloyd,  Bonin  Islands,  dredged  in  ten  fathoms, 
coral  mud,  in  "  ten-fathoms  hole,"  October,  1854.  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 

Family,  iLYANTHiDiE. 

Ilyanthidcb  (pars)  Gosse,  Actinologln  Britanica,  p.  227. 
Ilyanthidce  VerrUl,  Memoirs  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  p.  26. 

Column  elongated,  tapering  or  rounded  at  the  base, 
which  is  destitute  of  a  distinct  disk.  Tentacles  marginal, 
usually  in  a  single  row. 

Halocampa  brevicornis  Verrill. 

Edicardsia  brevicornis  Stimpson,  Proceedings  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  1855,  p.  376. 

Halocampa  brevicornis  Verrill,  these  Proceedings,  Vol.  IV,  p.  151, 
1865. 

Plate  3^  figures  5,  5a,  2h. 

Column  slender,  elongated,  vermiform,  tapering  toward 
the  obtuse  base,  changeable  in  form  during  life,  and  often 
exhibiting  moving  undulating  constrictions,  as  in  Holo- 
thurians.  The  twenty  internal,  radiating  lamellae  show 
through  the  walls  as  longitudinal  lines.  Tentacles  twenty, 
short,  thick,  with  a  constriction  near  the  tips,  which  are 
enlarged  and  rounded  or  capitate. 

Body  pale  brown  with  a  few  flake-white  spots  on  the 
sides.  Tentacles  dark  brown,  banded  with  white  at  the 
constriction  near  the  end. 

Length  one  inch  ;  diameter  .18. 
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Ly-ce-moon  Passage,  near  Hong  Kong,  China,  di'edged 
in  twenty-five  fathoms,  shelly  gravel,  April,  1854.  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 

Halocampa  Capensis  Verrill,  these  Proceedings,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  151,  1865. 

Plate  3y  figure  3. 

Column  elongated,  rather  slender,  subvermiform,  con- 
tracting by  the  involution  of  the  summit.  The  twenty 
internal  lamellse  show  through  the  side-wall,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  sub-papillose  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  Tentacles  twenty,  oblong,  enlarged 
toward  the  tips,  which  are  obtusely  rounded. 

Color  pale  reddish,  with  flake- white  dots  and  patches. 
Inner  side  of  tentacles  flake-white ;  six  of  the  tentacles 
(perhaps  more)  have  the  lower  part  of  their  inner  surface 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
ocelU  at  their  bases. 

Length  in  life,  .5  of  an  inch;  diameter,  .12. 

Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  twelve  fathoms, 
sand,  October,  1853.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

"Its  actions  are  Holothurian-like.  Its  base  is  rather 
small  and  perhaps  provided  with  an  opening,  since  a  fila- 
ment protruded  therefrom  during  a  contraction  of  the 
animal."— W.  S. 

Halocampa  Stimpsonii  Verrill,  sp.  no  v. 
Plate  3y  figure  1. 

Column  cylindrical,  rather  short,  with  a  rounded  base. 
The  twenty  internal  lamellae  appear  through  the  wall  as 
longitudinal  lines.  Tentacles  twenty,  alternately  longer 
and  shorter,  with  a  constriction  near  the  tips,  beyond 
which  they  regain  their  former  size,  tips  obtusely  rounded. 

Color  yellowish  white ;  tentacles  with  a  flake-white 
spot  on  the  middle  of  the  knob,  from  which  a  median 
white  line  extends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tentacle  to 
the  ring  around  the  mouth. 
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False  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  twenty  fathoms,  gravel, 
October,  1853.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Edwarpsia  cretata  Stimpson,  Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.,  1855,  p.  376. 

VoL  VI,  plate  1,  Jif/ures  i,  ia,  lb. 

Body  cylindrical,  vermiform,  in  the  uncxpanded  state 
short  in  proportion  to  the  breadth.  The  column  is  mostly 
covered  by  a  brownish  epidermis,  which  is  encrusted  by  a 
layer  of  tine  black  sand,  the  grains  of  which  are  but 
slightly  adherent  and  may  be  easily  rubbed  oiF;  upper 
part  naked,  slightly  ribbed,  and  with  alternately  nar- 
rower and  broader  stripes  of  chalk-white.  Tentacles 
about  thirty,  slender,  nearly  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  disk,  pointed,  the  inner  ones  longest,  mostly  black, 
with  a  series  of  white  spots  along  the  inner  side;  a  few 
smaller  ones  are  of  a  pale  gray  color.  Disk  blackish ; 
mouth  orange  witliin. 

Length,. in  partial  contraction,  about  .5  inch;  diam- 
eter .25. 

Kagosima  Bay,  Japan,  in  five  fathoms,  black  »and, 
January,  1855.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

The  only  specimen  preserved  is  so  contracted  as  to  con- 
ceal the  base  by  involution,  and,  as  Dr.  Stimpson  neither 
described  nor  figured  the  base,  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  see  it  with  the  base  extended.  It  is 
possible  that  it  belongs  properly  to  Phellia.  But  its  gen- 
eral appearance,  its  tentacles,  and  its  habits  indicate  that 
it  is  a  true  Edtcardsia, 

Family,  Actinidje. 

Actinina  Ehr.  Corallenthiero  dcs  rothcn  Meeres,  p.  31,  1834. 
^c<i/i(V/(c  (subfamily) />ars  Edwards  and  Haiine;  Duch.  et  Michel- 
otti,  Corall.  des  Antilics. 

ActinUlce  Verrill,  Memoirs  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  p.  15,  1864. 

Body  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  expansion.  Base  with 
a  distinct,  flat,  muscular,  locomotive  disk.  Tentacles  all 
simple,  mostly  in  many  marginal  or  sub-marginal  rows, 
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but  often  encroaching  more  or  less  upon  the  disk,  the 
primary   cycles   being  nearest  the   mouth,  and  largest. 
Column  contractile,  smooth  or  tuberculated,  perforate 
or  imperforate. 


Subfamily,  Actinin-e  Verrill,  op.  cit.  p.  15. 

FamUy,  Actiniadas  Gosse,  Actinologia  Britanica,  p.  171,  1860. 

Tentacles  submarginal,  elongated,  slender,  margin  of 
the  column  at  the  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  brightly  colored,  roundish  tuber- 
cles, which  correspond,  apparently,  with  the  so-called 
eye-spots  of  Acalephs,  etc. 

Actinia  (pars)  Linn. ;  Edw.  and  Haime,  etc. 

Column  smooth,  having  neither  lateral  pores,  suckers, 
nor  verruc8B.  Tentacles  and  disk  highly  contractile. 
Colored  tubercles  in  a  single  marginal  row. 

AcTTNiA  (  ?)  TiMiDA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Base  enlarged,  adherent  to  shells ;  tentacles  cylindrical, 
blunt,  wholly  retractile,  exterior  ones  with  slight  bulb- 
Uke  projections  at  their  outer  bases. 

Color  of  body  fawn-colored,  striped  with  dark  gi'een ; 
outer  tentacles  whitish,  shaded  once  or  twice  with  flake- 
white  ;  marginal  or  basal  bulb  with  flake-white  sides ; 
inner  tentacles,  near  their  bases,  mottled  with  brown, 
yellow,  and  flake-white,  with  clear  spots  looking  like 
holes. 

Hong  Kong  harbor,  common  on  a  gibbous  Jfassa  in  the 
third  region  of  the  littoral  zone,  in  sandy  mud  and 
pebbles,  February,  1855.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  is  a  very  sensitive  species,  contracting  at  the 
slightest  disturbance.  Its  position  in  this  genus  is  quite 
doubtful. 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  ESSEX  IN8TITUTB,  VOL.  V.  42        DEC.,  1868. 
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Subfamily,  Antbeinm  Verrilly  op.  cit.  p.  15. 

Family,  AntheadoB  (pars)  Gosse,  Actin.  Brit.  p.  148,  1867. 
Family,  Discosomce  (pars)  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Sapl.  Corall.  Ant.  p.  27, 
1864. 

Column  smooth,  destitute  of  veiTucee  and  lateral  pores 
(cinclidse).  Tentacles  usually  very  long,  the  inner  ones 
longest,  not  capable  of  contracting  in  length,  or  but 
slightly  so. 

It  seems  necessary  to  restrict  this  group,  if  it  be  re- 
tained at  all,  to  those  genera  agreeing  essentiaUy  with 
Anemonia  Bisso  (Anthea  Johns.),  by  excluding ^tjpto^'a 
Gosse,  which  has  a  perforated  wall  and  projects  acontia, 
agreeing,  therefore,  with  the  Sagartince;  and  those  ver- 
rucose  species  like  "-4.  jpustulata  Dana,"  referred  here  by 
Gosse,  but  belonging  rather  with  Bunodinoe.  Should 
the  marginal  tubercles  of  Oomactis  prove  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  Actinia^  there  would  no  longer 
appear  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  separating  the  two  sub- 
families, which  might  be  united  under  the  name  of  Adinr 
inoB.  At  present  the  only  positive  character  that  can  be 
given  for  this  division  is  the  non-contractility  of  the  disk 
and  tentacles,  a  character  that  is  found,  also,  in  most  of 
the  other  groups,  and  in  various  degrees  of  perfection. 

Pabanthea  Verrill,  gen.  nov. 

Dysactis  Verrill,  Reyis.  Polyps,  East  Coast  U.  S.,  in  Mem.  Bost  So- 
ciety, Vol.  I,  p.  26,  1864,  (non  Edw.  and  Haime). 

Ciolunm  subcylindrical,  usually  short,  smooth.  Tenta- 
cles not  contractile,  unequal,  the  inner  ones  several  times 
longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  body,  outer  ones  much 
shorter.     Disk  usually  flat,  not  contractile. 

Type,  P.  pallida  Verrill,  Carolina  coast. 

Paranthea  minuta  Verrill. 

Dysactis  minuta  Verrill,  these  Proceedings,  Vol.  5,  p.  50,  1866. 

Plate  1 J  figure  4. 

Body  very  small ;  column  low,  subcylindrical,  scarcely 
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higher  than  broad,  smooth ;  the  margin  with  small,  low, 
rounded  prominences  between  the  radiating  internal 
lamellae.  Tentacles  very  unequal,  those  of  various 
lengths  somewhat  intermixed ;  the  inner  ones  very  long 
and  slender,  moderately  long  and  stout  when  partially 
contributed  in  alcohol ;  marginal  tentacles  much  smaller, 
and  shorter. 

Body  about  .25  of  an  inch  high  and  broad;  length  of 
inner  tentacles  .6  to  .7  of  an  incn. 

Color  brownish.  SmaUer  specimens  bluish  brown ;  col- 
umn white. 

Port  Lloyd,  Bonin  Islands,  attached  in  great  numbers 
to  coral  branches,  in  one  fathom,  October,  1854.  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 

The  tentacles  are  represented  as  too  nearly  equal,  in 
the  figure  of  this  species. 

Paranthea  armata  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Body  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tenta- 
cles which    frequently   cover    and    entirely  conceal   it. . 
Tentacles  in  about  two  or  three  confused  rows;  inner 
ones  longer  and  larger,  about  twenty-four  in  number, 
prominent,  twelve  of  them  nearest  the  mouth  and  erect. 

Color  of  body  light  cabbage-red;  inner  tentacles 
streaked  with  white  at  their  inner  bases. 

Ly-ce-moon  Passage,  Hong  Kong,  attached  to  the 
branches  of  a  large  dead  Gforgonia^  in  twenty-five  fath- 
oms, rocks,  March,  1855.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

CoMAOTis  FLAOELLiFEBA  E.  and  H.,  op.  cit.  p.  236. 

Actinia  ftagelllfera  Drayton,  In  Dana,  Zoophytes,  Ezpl.  Exp.  p.  126, 
Plate  1,  fig.  1,  1846. 

Funchal  Bay,  Madeira,  on  rocks  in  the  fourth  division 
of  the  littoral  zone ;  often  on  small  boulders  exposed  to 
the  surf,  July,  1853.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

The  alcoholic  specimens  have  the  very  numerous,  sub- 
equal,  crowded  tentacles  contracted  to  a  stout,  tapering 
form,  about  .25  of  an  inch  long  and  with  a  very  distinct 
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opening  at  the  tips.  The  column  is  very  short,  with 
a  fold  below  the  margin,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
"fosse.".  On  the  outer  edge  of  the  fold  the  tubercles 
form  a  simple  row.  They  are  prominent,  round,  smooth, 
and  nearly  equal. 

Subfamily,  Phellin-e  Verrill. 
Capnecs  Dach.  aod  Mich.,  Corall.  des  AntiUes  (dod  Capneadm  Gosse).. 

Column  elongated,  the  basal  portion,  and  often  the 
greater  part  of  the  length,  covered  with  a  persistent  epi- 
dermal layer,  coated  with  mud  or  sand,  etc. ;  the  upper 
portion  naked,  sometimes  papillose.  "  Acontia"  few  and 
thrown  out  sparingly  and  reluctantly;  unobserved  and 
perhaps  wanting  in  many  species. 

The  presence  of  a  persistent  and  often  tough  epidermal 
deposit  in  this  group  would  seem  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  presence  of  loop-holes  (cinclidce)  and  acontiay  and 
such  organs  have,  indeed,  been  observed  only  in  very  few 
species.  But  Gosse  mentions,  as  throwing  out  acontia 
sparingly  from  the  base,  the  typical  species  of  Phellia^ 
and  another  species  (-P.  Brodricii  Gosse)  is  said  to  emit 
them  reluctantly  from  the  mouth. 

Ammonactis  Verrill,  these  Proceedings,  IV,  p.  150, 
1865. 

Ammonactis  bubricollum  Verrill,  loc.  cit.  p.  151. 

Edwardsia  rubricollum  Stimpson,  Proc.  PhUadelphia  Acad.  Natural 
Science,  Vol.  7,  1855,  p.  376. 

Plate  3,  figure  5,  5a. 

Column  much  elongated  in  expansion,  covered  to  near 
the  top  with  a  loose,  dirt-colored  epidermis ;  above  this 
naked,  and  minutely  wrinkled.  Just  below  the  tentacles 
the  margin  is  surrounded  by  a  row  of  prominent,  bead- 
like, perforated  tubercles,  which  during  contraction  eject 
water.  Tentacles  stout,  elongated,  tapering  to  a  point, 
about  forty  in  number,  arranged  close  to  tixe  margin,  in 
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two  rows,  with  twice  as  many  in  the  outer  as  in  the  inner. 
The  inner  ones  alternating  with  every  second  interval 
between  the  outer  ones.  Mouth  broad,  oval;  borders 
wrinkled. 

Column,  upon   the    naked  space  below  the  tentacles,, 
bright  salmon-red;  tentacles  transparent  fawn-color ;  disk* 
pale   yellow  with  a  dark  ring  around  the  base  of  each 
tentacle ;  inside  of  mouth  deep  red.     Height  about  four 
inches  in  expansion. 

Harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  attached  to  stones  or  shells, 
beneath  coarse  sand,  through  which  they  rise  to  expand 
the  tentacles  at  the  surface.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Phellia  Gosse,  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  3, 
Vol.  n,  p.  193. 

Capnea  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Sapl.  CoraU.  des  Antilles,  p.  127,  1865, 
{non  Forbes). 

Column  partly  covered  with  a  persistent  epidennal 
layer,  upper  part  uaked,  smooth ;  sometimes  with  a  few 
loop-holes.  Margin  simple,  neither  tuberculated  nor 
papillose.  Tentacles  marginal,  in  more  than  one  row, 
not  numerous,  subequal,  or  the  inner  ones  considerably 
longest,  outer  ones  sometimes  with  constrictions.  Disk 
simple,  concave. 

Phellia  inequalis  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  3 y  figures  4,  4a,  4b. 

Colunm  much  elongated,  somewhat  worm-like,  almost 
entirely  covered  with  a  brownish,  persistent  epidermis, 
lightest  below,  which  shows  irregular  longitudinal  lines ; 
a  narrow  naked  space  just  below  the  tentacles.  Tentacles 
about  forty,  slender,  the  twenty  internal  ones  are  consid- 
erably longer  than  the  twenty  composing  the  outer  row ; 
the  latter  are  very  short,  and  have  three  constrictions. 

In  life  the  internal  tentacles  are  brownish,  tipped  with 
vermilion ;  external  ones  pale,  with  three  white  rings  at 
the  constrictions. 
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Length  in  expansion  about  2.25  inches ;  diameter  .62. 

Port  Lloyd,  Bonin  Islands,  attached  to  pebbles  beneath 
the  surface,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  littoral  zone.  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 

When  contracted  in  alcohol  the  specimens  are  one  inch 
*\o  1.25  long,  and  .40  to  .60  in  the  ^eatest  diameter. 
The  column  is  the  largest  in  the  middle,  diminishing 
below  to  the  base  which  is  a  little  expanded.  At  about  the 
upper  third  the  column  suddenly  becomes  smaUer,  with 
strong  longitudinal  sulcations,  between  which  the  surface 
rises  up  into  papilla-like  prominences;  the  rest  of  the 
column  is  faintly  sulcated  longitudinally  and  strongly 
wrinkled  transversely.  The  whole  column,  except  a  very 
narrow  zone  close  to  the  upper  margin,  is  covered  by  a 
closely  adherent,  firm,  yellowish  brown  epidermis.  No 
acontia  or  loop-holes  observable. 

This  species  differs  considerably  from  the  typical 
Phellice  described  by  Gosse,  and  might,  with  some  reason 
be  generically  separated.  Should  this  be  thought  desira- 
ble I  would  suggest  the  name  Paraphellia.  The  principal 
structural  peculiarities  are  the  extremely  short,  knotted, 
outer  tentacles;  the  very  narrow,  submarginal,  naked 
zone ;  the  firm,  inseparable  epidermis,  and  the  papillose 
appearance  of  the  upper  part  in  contraction.  The  last 
two  characters  are  also  found  in  P.  gausapata  Gosse. 

Phellia  clavata  Verrill,  these  Proc.  IV,  p.  150, 
1865. 

Edwardsia  clavata  Stimpson,  loc.  cit.  p.  876,  1855,  (non  Cc^pnea 
clavata  Dach.  et  Mich.,  1860, =PAcWfa  Americana  V.). 

Vol.  VLy  plate  7,  figures  3y  3a^  3b. 

Base  small.  Column  elongated,  thick,  enlaiging  up- 
ward, covered  by  a  thick,  inseparable  epidermis,  except 
for  a  narrow  naked  space  below  the  tentacles,  becoming 
sandy  towards  the  base.  Tentacles  about  forty  in  two 
circles,  about  twenty  in  each;  inner  ones  stouter  and 
longer,  usually  erect ;  outer  ones  horizontal ;  mouth  broad, 
oval,  margin  with  strong  folds. 
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Color  of  epidermis  dark  greenish,  brownish  below; 
narrow  naked  space  below  the  tentacles  purplish  brown ; 
outer  tentacles  purplish  brown,  with  transverse  blotches 
of  white ;  inner  ones  pale  yellow,  irregularly  annulated 
with  dark  purplish  brown.  Disk  and  bases  of  inner  ten- 
tacles dark  purplish  brown,  with  a  few  streaks  of  opaque 
white.     Height  about  2.25  inches;  greatest  diameter  .85. 

Kikaiasima  (near  Ousima),  Japan,  in  a  sheltered  har- 
bor, attached  to  the  under  surface  of  stones  in  slimy, 
weedy  places,  January,  1855.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

The  specimen,  contracted  in  alcohol,  is  largest  in  the 
middle,  suddenly  contracting  above,  diminishing  gradu- 
ally below.  Above  the  constriction  the  surface  is  strongly 
sulcated  longitudinally,  with  soft  rounded  papillae  between 
the  grooves.  The  naked  part  below  the  tentacles  is  in- 
flated and  wrinkled.  On  one  side,  a  little  below  the 
margin,  there  is  a  rounded  opening  with  distinct,  thick- 
ened margins,  about  .04  in  diameter.  Margin  of  disk 
forms  a  well  defined,  smooth  rim.  Lower  part  of  column 
with  a  thin,  close  epidermis. 

The  name,  clavata^  having  been  first  used  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Stimpson  for  this  species  of  Phellia^  I  have  called  the 
species,  described  by  Duchassaing  and  Michelotti,  Phellia 
Americana  (Paractis  clavata  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Corall. 
des  AntiUes.  p.  40,  1860,  PI.  6,  figs.  7,  8). 

Phellia  gollabis  Verrill,  these  Proc.  IV,  p.  151., 
1865. 

EdtoardHa  collaris  Stimpson,  loc.  cit.,  p.  876,  1855. 

Vol.  Vly  plate  1^  figures  2y  2  a. 

Base  broad.  Column  much  elongated,  tapering  toward 
the  summit,  below  the  tentacles  with  a  broad  naked  band, 
other  parts  covered  with  dirty  brownish  epidermis,  to 
which  fine  particles  of  mud  adhere  closely.  Tentacles 
about  forty,  small,  slender,  crowded. 

Color  of  naked  part  of  column  whitish,  marked  with 
eight  fusiform  streaks  of  brown,  Tentacles  brown. 
Height  of  column  in  expansion  1.40  inches ;  diameter  .62. 
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Near  Hong  Kong,  on  a  stone  in  the  third  region  of  the 
littoral  zone,  April,  1854.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

The  specimen,  contracted  in  alcohol,  is  smallest  in  the 
middle,  where  the  surface  is  finely  wrinkled  transversely 
and  covered  with  small  roundish  papill®;  epidermis 
closely  adherent.  The  base  and  the  region-  just  above  it 
are  dilated  and  have  a  thin,  translucent  texture,  gradually 
merging  into  the  portion  covered  with  the  epidermis. 
The  naked  region  below  the  tentacles  is  also  dilated,  and 
the  integument  is  thin,  longitudinally  lined,  and  covered 
with  very  small,  granule-like  papillae,  which  become 
closer  below  and  merge  into  the  epidermal  region.  No  lat- 
eral openings  apparent.    Length  one  inch  i  diameter  .5. 

Phellia  sp. 

In  alcohol  about  one  inch  long,  .35  in  diameter;  the 
upper  end  involved  and  showing  strong  radiating  folds, 
which  extend  downward  beyond  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Epidermis  thin,  closely  adherent. 

Bonin  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Phellia  sp. 

A  large  species.  When  contracted  in  alcohol  1.25 
inches  long ;  .5  in  diameter.  Integument  firm  and  thick, 
longitudinally  and  transversely  wrinkled,  covered  with  a 
coarse,  dark,  brownish,  inseparable  epidermis,  except 
just  below  the  tentacles,  where  there  is  a  narrow,  naked 
space. 

Ousima.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Phellla  ARcncA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Column  enlarged  at  base,  in  an  alcoholic  specimen,  di- 
minishing upward  to  near  the  margin;  covered,  except 
within  about  .1  of  an  inch  of  the  margin,  with  a  thick, 
roughened  epidermis,  which  easily  peals  off,  leaving  a 
firm,  minutely  roughened  and  transversely  wrinkled 
wall;  naked  space  below  the  tentacles  smooth.  Tenta- 
cles slender,  elongated,  subequal,  arranged  in  two  close 
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rows,  about  twenty-four  in  each  row.  Disk  narrow; 
mouth  everted.  Toward  the  base  of  the  column  there 
are,  in  the  only  specimen  seen,  smooth,  yellow,  spherical, 
ova-like  bodies,  embedded  in  circular  cavities  formed  in 
the  epidermis  and  true  wall,  which  are  partially  open 
outwardly  so  as  to  expose  a  small  poi*tion  of  the  enclosed 
body,  which  can  be  easily  removed  by  enlarging  the  open- 
ing of  the  cavities.  These  are  arranged  pretty  regularly 
in  quincunx  in  four  transverse  rows  all  around  the  lower 
third  of  the  column,  and  rather  distant.  They  are  about 
.5  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their  nature  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. Possibly  they  are  the  eggs  of  some  parasite.  Height, 
in  alcohol,  .7  of  an  inch ;  diameter  of  base»  .45 ;  of 
disk,  .20. 

Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  Behring's  Straits,  in  thirty 
fathoms.     Capt.  John  Rodgers. 

The  above  description  has  been  made  from  a  specimen 
beautifully  preserved  in  alcohol,  with  the  disk  and  tenta- 
cles expanded.  The  column  is  doubtless  much  contracted, 
especially  in  length. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  above,  the  following 
species  belong  to  this  genus. 

PhelUa  murocincta  Gosse,  Actinologia  Brltanlca,  p.  186,  PI.  vii,  fig. 
2;  xU,  flg.  8. 

Phellia  gausapata  Gosse,  op.  cit.,  p.  140,  PI.  vii,  flg.  1. 

PhelUa  picta  Gosse,  op.  cit.  p.  143,  PI.  xii,  flg.  1. 

Phellia  Brodricii  Gosse,  op.  cit.  p.  349,  PI.  viii,  flg.  2. 

Phellia  Vernonia  Verrill  Capnea  Vernonia  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Sapl. 
Corall.  des  Antilles,  Mem.  Reale  Accad.  delle  Sci.,  Turin,  xxiii,  p. 
127,  PI.  V,  flg.  9,  1866,  (1864?). 

Phellia  Americana  Verrill  =  Capnea  clavata  D.  &  M.,  1.  cit. 

Phellia  cricoides  Verrill  =  Capnea  crieoides  D.  &  M.,  1.  c,  p.  128 ; 
and  Corall.  des  AntUles,  1860,  p.  40,  PI.  vi,  flg.  4. 

Phellia  Coreopsis  Verrill  =  Capnea  Coreopsis  D.  &  M.,  Sapl.  Corall. 
des  Ant.,  p.  128,  PI.  v,  flg.  18,  1866  (1864?). 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  nndescribed  spe- 
cies found  at  Panama  and  vicinity. 

The  genus  Capneopsis  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Supl.  p.  128, 
is  evidently  closely  allied.  The  only  species,  0.  SolidagOy 
lives  buried  in  sand  to  the  tentacles. 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  ESSEX  IN8TITUTK,   VOL.   V.  43  DEC.,  1868. 
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DE3^I^Ii-A.N--A.TION-   O^   I^Ii-A.TBS. 


PLATE    !.♦ 

Fiamre  1,  Balanophtlua  Capensis  VerrlU. 

Figure  2,  Dkndrophyllia  gracilis  VerriU. 

Figure  8,  Diaseris  pulchblla  Verrill. 

Figure  4,  Paranthea  minuta  VerriU,  natural  size,  Bonlu  Islands. 
The  tentacles  are  represented  as  too  nearly  equal. 

Figure  6,  Saoartia  hadiata  Verrill,  natural  size;  6a,  disk  and  ten- 
tacles ;  5  5,  a  tentacle  enlarged.    Kagosima  Bay,  Japan. 

Figure  6,  Urticina  coccinba  Verrill,  showing  part  of  disk  and  ten- 
tacles, natural  size.    Kagosima  Bay,  Japan. 

Figure  7,  Cerianthus  Stimpsoxh  Verrill,  natural  size ;  7  a,  Inner 
tentacles.    Bonin  Islands. 

Figure  8,  Cortnactis  annulata  Verrill,  natural  size,  In  expansion; 
8  a,  disk  and  tentacles  enlarged.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PLATE  8. 

Figure  1,  Halocampa  SiUfPSONn  Verrill,  enlarged.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Figure  2,  Halocampa  brevicornis  Verrill,  side  view,  much  en- 
larged; 2a,  natural  size,  with  tentacles  withdrawn;  2  6,  a  tentacle 
magnified.    Hong  Kong,  China. 

Figure  8,  Halocampa  Capensis  Verrill,  side  view,  much  enlarged. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Figure  4,  Phbllia  inequalis  Verrill,  side  view,  natural  size;  4o, 
an  Inner  tentacle ;  46,  an  outer  tentacle.    Bonln  Islands. 

Figure  5,  AidMONAcns  rubricollum  Verrill,  side  view,  natural 
size ;  5  a,  a  tentacle  and  submarglnal  tubercle  seen  In  profile.  Hong 
Kong,  China. 

*  Since  printing  the  former  explanation  of  Uiis  plate  (p.  50)  it  has  been  fiHind 
necessary  to  change  some  of  the  generic  names. 

[To  be  concluded  in  Vol.  VI.J 
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Erignathas,  . 

barbatns, 
Erismatura  rnbida,     . 
Erythrina  rnoDosperma, 
Eagenia  Malaccensis. 

SandwiceDsis, 
Eumetopias, 

Californianas, 
Euphyllia  andalata,    . 
Eapsammla  Stimpsoniana^ 
Eurioorhynchus  pygmasus, 
Kurya  Sandwicensis, 
Easpiza  Americana,  . 


Falcinellas  Ordii,     . 
Faloo  »:$aIoD, 
anatum,  . 
aarantias,  . 
buteoides, 
candicans,  . 
cinereus, 
columbarins, 
GroBnlaDdicas, 
Harlanii,    . 
byemalis, 
IslaDdicas, 
Labradora,     . 
nigrriceps, 
perigriaus,    . 
Bacer,  . 

Sancti-JohanniSv 
sparverius, 
temerarius,    . 
Flabellum  sp., 
Florida  cierulea, 
Formica,  a  black  species 

sangulnea, 
Fragaria  Chilensis, 
Fralercala  arctica,  . 

comiculata, 
glacialis, 
Fredericella, 

pulcherrima, 
regina,  . 
Walcottii, 
Fringilla  ambigua, 

savaDnamm, 
Falica  Americana, 
Fulix  affinis.     . 
collarls, 
marila,    . 
Fnlmams  glacialis,     . 
Fangia  echinata, 
lacera, 
papillosa,     . 
sp.,    .       .       . 


Oalaxea  fascicularis, 
Gallinago  Wilsoaii, 
Gallinnia  galeata,    . 

martinica,  . 
Gambetta  flavipes,  . 

melanoleaca, 
Garzetta  candidissima, 
Gfloohelidon  Anglica, 
Ueothlypis  Philadeltihia, 

tricbas, 
Geraaiam  arboreum, 

caneatum,  . 

multifloram. 
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Geranium  ovatifoliam, 
Glottis  Floridana,    . 
Goniastro.i  aspera, 
Gossypium  Dryunrioides, 
rcli?ioHum, 
tomentosum, 
Gouania  orbiciiUns,   . 

viti  folia,     . 
Graculas  cnrbo,    . 
dilophas, . 
Floridanus, 
Grus  Americanus,  . 

Canadensis, 
Gaazuma  tomentosa, 
Guiraca  cserulea, 

Liidovlciana, 
Gnnnera  iietaloidon,      .     . 
Gynandropsis  pontaphylla, 


H. 

ITaBmatopns  palliatus,  . 
Halarctns,  . 
Ualiaetus  loucocophalus, 
Washingtouii, 
Halicvon,  .... 
Halicnoerus,  . 

antarcticus, 
grypus,    . 
Haliplana  fbliginosa, 
Halocampa  brevicornis, 
Capensig, 
Stimp^onii, 
Harelda  glacialis,     . 
Harporhynchus  ruAis, 
Heliopboca, 

Uclmitheras  Swainsonii, 
vermivorus, 
Helminthophaga  celata, 

chrysoutera, 
peregrina, 
pina, 

ruficapilla, 
Herodins  egretta, 
HespL>riphona  vespcrtina, 
Heterocyathus  altemata, 
Hibiscus  Amottianu^,     . 
Brackinridgii, 
rosa-sinensls,   . 
tiliaceuB, 
Youngiauus,     . 
Hierofnlco,    . 
Uimantopus  nigricollis,  . 
Hirundo  biooln,    . 

horreorum, 
Iniiifrons, 
Histiionlcus  lorqiiiitns,  . 
Hytliochelid  »n  fl^inipes, 
Hylotomus  pileatus, 
Uypotriorchis, 


I. 


Ibis  alba,    . 
Odii,     . 
rubra. 
Icteria  viridls, 
Icteras  Baltimorensis,     . 

spurius,    . 
Indigofera  Anil, 
Isodendrion  laurifolium, 
longifolinm, 
pynfolium. 
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Jnnco  hyemalis,    . 
Judsifea  villosa, 

L. 

Lagopus  nibus, 
Laiiius  Carolinensis,  . 
Lams  nrgontatus,    . 
UelHwarensis,  . 
A18C118,    . 
fflaiicu8«     . 
IIutchinsH,     . 
leucopterus, 
fnaHnue, 
Smithsoninniis, 
Lepidiurn  Owuhiensie, 

gen-a,  . 
Leptastrea  stellulata, 
Leptonyx, 
Leptiinis  Candidas, 
Lestris  catamictes.     . 

Kichai'dsonii, 
Limosa  Kdwardsii,     . 
fedua,  . 
Hudsonica,    . 
Linaria  canescens,  . 
Lobipes  hyperboreus, 
Lobodon,    . 

carcinophaga, 
LfOmvia  ringrvia, 
Svarbag, 
troille, 
Lophophancs  bicolor, 
Lophodytes  cucullatus, 
Lophonyx  Californicus, 
Lunda  clrrhata, 
Lytimim  maritinnm,  . 

M. 
Maororhamphus  grlsent,    , 

Bcolopacens, 
Macrorhinus,    . 

angusUrostris, 
leoninus, 
Hacrorhyna, 
M44iiie.  ora  arbuscula,    . 
globiceps, 
nebes,    . 
nobihs, 
prolixa, 
pnmila,     . 
striata,  . 
teres. 

tiibicinaria,  . 
tumida,     . 
tnrgida, 
Maiaquens  a^qninoctlalis,  . 
Malvastruin  trieuspidatum, 
Mareca  Americana,    . 

Penelope,    . 
Melactis  annulata, 
Melanerpes  eryibrocephalus, 
Melanetta  velvetina,   . 
Meleagris  gallopavo, 

Mexicana,    . 
Melicope  barbigera, 
cinerea, 
elliptica,    . 
spathulata,  . 
Melospiza  Lincolnll, 
inelodia, 
palastris, 
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Mergellna  albeUus,     . 
Morgnlus  alle,  . 
Morgus  Americanus,  . 

serrator, 
Metrosldcros  macropns. 
polymorpna, 
mgosa, 
M  icronalama  himantopus, 
Milvufus  tyrannus. 
Mimosa  padica, 
Mimus  Carolinensis,   . 

polyglottus, 
Miroonga, 
Muiotllta  varia, 
Blolotbms  pecoriB, 
Monachus, 
Monlipora  foliosa, 

poritiformis,  . 
rigida, 
Momnga,   .... 
Mucuna  gigantca, 

urens, 
Mnscicapa  minata,     . 
Mussagrandis, 
Myiarcbus  crinitus,    . 
Myiodioctes  Canadensis, 
minuta,  . 
mitratus,     . 
pusillus, 

N. 
Nettion  Carolinensis,  . 

crecca, 
Numenius  borealis,     . 

Hudeonicus, . 
longirostris, 
Nyctale  Acadica,     . 
albifVons, 
Richardsonii,     . 
Nyctea  nivea, 
Nyctherodius  violaceus, 
Nyctiardea  Gardenii,  . 


Oceanites  oceanioa,    . 
CEdemia  Americana, 
Odobienns,    . 
Ommatopboca, 

Rossii, 
Oporomls  agilis, 

formosa,    . 
OrtTx  Yirglniana,     . 
OssifVaga  gigantea,     . 
Osteomeles  anthylUdifoHa, 
Otaiia,    .... 

Califomiana, 

Gilliespii, 

Monteriensis,     . 

SteUerii,   . 
Otiphoca,    . 
Otoc:*,     .... 
Otiis  Wilsonianas,  . 
Oxalis  comieiilata, 

Martiana, 


P. 


Pachysammia, 

yalida,  . 
Pachyseris  monticulosa, 
Pagomys,  .       .       .       . 

fostidas, 
Pagophilos, 
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Paffophllas  GroBnlandicos, 
Puythoa  sp.,     • 
Pandion  Carollnensis, 
Paracyatbas  EboneDsU, 
porcellanai 
Paraotis  olayata, 
Paranthea,    . 

armata,  . 
minuta,     . 
pallida,  . 
Paraphellia,  . 
Panua  Americana,  . 
Pama  atricapillus, 
Paseerculas  alaudinns, 

savanna, 
Passerella  iliaca,     . 

obscura,    . 
Payonia  complanata, 

foliosa, 
Pectinatella, 

mngniflca, 

Pedlc»cetes  Columblanus, 

phassianeilofl, 

Pelagios.    . 

Pelea  anisata, 

auriculaeroUa, 
clusise  folia, 
Kavaiensis,     . 
oblonsrirolia, 
rotandifoUa.   . 
Sandwicensb, 
BaooUefolla,    . 
volcanica,  . 
Pelecanus  erythrorfaynchiiB, 

tracbyrbynchus, 
Pelidna  Amencana, 
Pelionetta  iKsrspicillata, 
Perissoglossa  tfgrina. 
Perisoreus  Canadensis, 
Perrottetia  Sandwicensis, 
Petrochelidon  Innifirons, 
PluBton  letherens,    . 

flavirostris,    . 
Phalaropus  fulicarins, 

hyuerboreus, 
Pbaseolus  semierectus, 
Tnixillensis, 
Pbellia,      .       .       . 
Americana, 
arctica, 
Brodrlcil, 
clavata, 
collaria,  . 
Coreopsis, 
cricoides, 


ineqaalis, 

murocincta, 

picta, 

Vernonia, 
Philohela  minor, 
Pbilomachus  pagnax, 
Pboca, 

barbata,    . 

oarcinopbaga, 

cristata,     . 

foBtida,  . 

Gnenlandica,  . 

ni.><pida',     . 
Jubata,    . 
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Pboca  leonina,     . 

leptonyx,       . 
monacbus, 
PealU,    .       .       . 
Bicbardii, . 
rosmanis,     . 
tropioalis, 
ursina,    .       . 
vltullna,    .       . 
WUkianus,    . 
Pboebertla  fbllginosa,  . 
Picoides  arcticus,    . 

birsutus, 
Picus  PbilUpsli,       .       . 
pubeeoens, 
yillosus, 
Pinicola  Canadensis,  .       . 
Pipilo  erytbropbtbalmus, 
Piitosporam  acnminatum, 
cauliflorum, 
confertiflomm, 
glabrum,    . 
spatbulatum, 
terminalioides, 
Platydesma  campanulata, 
Platyrbinus, 
Platyrbyncbus,    . 
Plectropbanes  Lapponious, 

niyalis, 
Plesiastrea  indnrata, 

Urylllei,     . 
Plumatella, 

Aretbusa, 
diffbsa, 
yeflicularis, 
vitrea,   . 
Podiceps  comutus,     . 
cristatas, 

Siseigena,  . 
olb^il,  . 
rubrioolUs,  . 
Podilymbus  podiceps, 
PoBcetes  gramineus,    . 
PoBcile  atricapillns, 

Hudsonicus,    . 
Polioptila  csomlea,  . 
Pontes  sp.,    . 

tennis,  . 
Portulaca  oleracea,     . 
sclerocarpa,    . 
yilloBa, 
Porzana  Carolina,    . 

Novae  boracensis, 
Prioflnus  clnereus,  . 
Prionastrea  Cbinensis, 
Procellaria  pelaglca,       • 
Progne  purpurea, 

subU,     . 
Protonotaria  cltrea,    . 
Psammocora  parvistella, 
Peidinm  Guajava, 
Puffinus  Anglorum, 
cameipes, 
cinerens,   . 
creatopus,     . 
fuliginosns, 
Kulilii,   .       . 
major,        ^ 
spbenuma,    . 
Pyranga  asstiva, 

rubra,     . 
Pyrgita  domestica,  . 
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Qnerquedula  discors, 
Qoificalus  baritus,    . 
major, 
Tersioolor, 


Rallas  crepitans, 
elegans,     . 
Yirginianas. 
EanuQculus  UawaiensU, 

Maviensis, 
Itocnrvirostra  Americana, 
Begulus  calendulus, 
cri%tatu8, 
satrapus,    . 
tricolor,  . 
Rhns  eemialatum,    . 
Khyacopliilus  solitarins, 
Bbyuchops  nigra,     . 
Rissa  tridactyla,  . 
Bosmarus, 

obesns, 
Bubas  Hawaiensis, 
Macrsei,    . 

S. 
Sagartia  radiata, 
Saxloola  (Bnanthe, 
Sayomis  Hiscus, 
Scniedea  amnlexicaolis, 
diffusa, 

Sloboea, 
[ookeni,  . 
ligustrina,    . 
Menziet^ii, 
KuUalUi,      . 
Remyi, 
Bpergulina,  . 
Bteliarioides, 
viscosa, 
Sooleoophagus  fermgineus, 
ficolopax  ruBticola,     . 
Scops  asio, 
Seiurus  aurocapillus, 

Ludovicianas, 
Movasboracensis, 
Senebiera  didyma,   . 
Sesbania  grandiflora, 
tomentosa, 
SesuTium  portulacastrum, 
Setopbaga  ruticilla, 
Slalia  sialis,  . 
8ida  fallax, 

Meyeniana,         . 
rhombifolia,     . 
sertum,        .       • 
Silene  lanceolate,     . 
Btruthiolioides, 
Sltta  Canadensis,     . 

Carolinensis, 
Somateria  mollissima, 
spectabilis, 
Sophora  chrysopbylla, 
Spatula  clypeata, 
Sphyrapicns  varius, 
Spizella  monticola, 
pusiila, 
Bocialis,  . 
Squatarola  helvetica, 
Steganopus  Wilsonii,  . 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennlB, 
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Stemmatopus, 
Stenorbynchus, 

WeddeUii, 
Stephanoteris  Japonica, 
lamellosa, 
sulcata,    • 
Steroorarius  Bufltonii, 

cepphus,     . 
parasiticus, 
pomarinus. 
Sterna  Antillarum> 
Sterna  aranea,  . 
Cayana,     . 
Forsterii, 
HavellU,    .       . 
hirundo,        . 
macroura, 
Paradisea,    • 
regius, 
Strepsilas  interpres,        • 
Strix  Americana, 
arctica,     . 
praUncola    .       • 
scandiaca,       .       . 
Strongvlodon  lucidum 
Stumella  magna,     . 
Sula  bassana, 

fiber,  .... 
Sumia  ulula, 
Sylvia  auricollis,     . 
autumnalis,      . 
Childrenii,     . 
flava, 
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Plate  1,  accompanylDg  Prof.  Yerrill's  Paper,  explanatioii  on  page 
50,  and  repeated  with  some  changes  on  page  330. 

Plate  2,  accompanying  Prof  Verrlll's  Paper,  explanation  on  page  60. 

Plate  3,  accompanying  Prof.  Verriirs  Paper,  explanation  on  page 
330. 

Plate  4,  (marked  and  referred  to  as  Plate  15)  accompanying  Kr. 
Hyatt's  Paper,  explanation  on  p.  232. 


ERRATA. 

Page  12,  line  19,  for  groelandicus  read  Ghrcenlandicus. 

Page  115.  In  describing  the  fmit  of  Cocgulus  Ferbandiamus, 
its  dimensions  are  given  as  <<  about  2'  [inches]  in  diameter."  It  should 
read  about  2"  [lines]  in  diameter. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  this  part  of  the  **Kataralifits*  Directory**  the  addresses  of  the  rarl- 
ons  persons  are  given  under  a  systematical  arrangement.  A  geogra- 
phical grouping  of  the  names  and  an  alphabetical  index  will  follow. 

The  number  preceding  each  name  is  given  to  facilitate  indexing. 

This  part  will  be  issued  with  the  "Proceedings,**  several  pages  at  a 
time,  as  fkst  as  it  can  be  prepared. 

The  Editor  returns  his  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  who  hare 
aided  him,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  part,  by  sending  new  names 
and  corrections,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  his  attention  may  be  called 
to  any  mistakes  or  omissions  noticed  in  this  second  part,  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible. 

Information  respecting  Naturalists  residing  in  the  Southern  States 
and  Mexico  is  especially  requested. 

Those  persons  who  have  not  answered  the  circulars  forwarded  to 
Uiem  are  requested  to  do  so,  even  If  their  addresses  are  correctly  given, 
as  it  is  only  from  the  personal  statement  of  each  that  perfect  confidence 
can  be  had  in  the  printed  list.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  the  Editor 
would  state  that  answers  have  been  received  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
circulars  issued.  The  addresses  which  are  left  doubtfkil  from  the  non 
receipt  of  answers,  will  be  designated  at  the  close  of  this  part. 

Notices  of  the  decease  or  change  of  address,  of  persons  whose 
names  appear  in  the  Directory  are  particularly  requested.  * 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  names  which  have  been  received  since 
the  first  twenty  pages  of  this  part  of  the  Directoiy  were  issued,  and 
the  various  corrections  which  have  been  made,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  reprint  them,  especially  as  it  was  desirable  to  slightly  change 
the  arrangement  of  the  names.  Subscribers  to  the  work  will  therefore 
please  substitute  this  edition  for  the  former. 


F.  W.  Putnam, 

JScUtar. 


E88XX  INSTITUTB,  SALBM,  MASS., 

May  1,  1806. 
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NATURALISTS*   DmEOTORY- 


GEOLOGT. 

1.  Prof.  Louis  Aoassiz  (Professor  of  ZoSlogy  and  Geology,  Htrv- 
ard  University ;  Director  and  Curator,  Museum  of  Ck>mparatlye 
Zo51ogy),  Cambridge,  Mass.     General, 

i.  Prof.  Waf .  E.  A.  Auas  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
University  of  Maryland ;  Swan  Lecturer  on  applied  Chemistry, 
Maryland  Institute),  25  Hamilton  street,  Baltimore,  Md.  North 
American, 

8.  Heitrt  d'Auoky  (Mining  Engineer ;  Resident  Agent,  St.  Mary's 
Canal  Mineral  Land  Co.),  Houghton,  L.  S.,  Mich.  North  American, 

4.  Prof.  B.  B.  Andrews  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  Marietta  College),  Marietta,  Ohio.    North  American. 

5.  AusTiK  Baoox,  Natick,  Mass.    Local, 

«.  Prof.  L.  W.  Bailet  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History, 
University  of  New  Brunswick),  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 
LocaX, 

7.  D.  M.  Balch  (Chemist),  Salem,  Mass.    Local, 

8.  Rev.  M.  W.  Bbauchamp,  King's  Ferry,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.    Local, 

9.  Gboroe  Beck,  Lockport,  N.  Y.    Local, 

10.  Prof.  Robert  Bell  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  Queen's  University;  Assistant,  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada;  Secretary,  Botanical  Society  of  Canada),  Kingston, 
Canada  West.    North  American, 

11.  Prof.  James  G.  Blair,  Athens,  Ohio.    North  American, 

12.  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake  (Director  and  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Geo- 
logy and  Mining,  Mining  and  Agricultural  College),  Post  Office 
box  2077,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    North  American, 

18.  Frank  H.  Bradley  (Curator  of  Geology,  Yale  'College),  New 
Haven,  Ct.    North  American, 

14.  G.  C.  Broadhead,  Pleasant  Hill,  Cass  Co.,  Mo.    North  American, 

15.  Prof.  Ezra  L.  Carr  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History, 
Wisconsin  State  University),  Belolt,  Wis.    Local, 

1«.    Samuel  R.  Carter,  Paris  HUl,  Oxford  Co.,  Me.    Local, 
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17.  Prof.  CuARLES  F.  Chandler  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  College),  East  Forty-ninth  street,  New,  York, 
N.  Y.    North  American. 

18.  Prof.  Edward  J.  Chapman  (Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 
logy* University  College),  Toronto,  Canada  West.  North 
American. 

19.  T.  Apoleon  Cheney  (Librarian,  Georgia  Library),  Havana, 
N.  Y.    Local. 

20.  Chandler  Childs,  Desinolnes,  Iowa.    IjOcoI, 

21.  Prof.' George  H.  Cuok  (State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey;  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  Rutgers  College),  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.     North  American. 

22.  Rev.  Sylvester  Cowles,  West  Randolph  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  Y.     Local. 

23.  E.  T.  Cox,  New  Harmony,  Ind.    Local. 

24.  Dr.  E.  S.  Crosier,  New  Albany,  Ind.    Local. 

25.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  Lunenburg,  Essex  Co.,  Vt.    Local. 

;26.  Prof.  James  D.  Dana  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct.     General. 

27.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson  (Principal,  McGlll  University),  Montreal, 
Canada.    British  North  America. 

28.  Andrew  Dickson,  Kingston,  Canada  West.    North  American. 

29.  H.  Dodge,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    Local. 

80.    Rev.  E.  B.  Eddy,  Waltham,  Mass.    Local. 
31.    Dr.  M.  N.  Elrod,  Jefferson ville,  Ind.     Local. 

82.  L.  Engelbroght,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.    Local. 

83.  Henry  Engelmann  (Mining  Engineer),  Belleville,  111.  North 
American. 

34.    Prof.  Jacob  Ennis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 
36.    C.   F.  Eschweiler  (Mining   Engineer),  No.  110,    Springfield 
street,  Boston,  Mass.    North  Amnican. 

36.  Prof.  E.  W.  Evans,  Marietta,  Ohio.    Noith  American. 

37.  Hon.  Samuel  Ewing,  Randolph,  N.  Y.    Local. 

38.  Dr.  P.  J.  Farnsworth,  Lyons,  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa.    Local. 

39.  J.  W.Foster  (Mining  Engineer),  Chicago,  III.    North  American. 

40.  Hon.  George  Geddes,  Falrmount,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

41.  Wm.  Gossip  (Secretary,  Nova  Scotlan  Institute  of  Natural 
Science),  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.    Local. 

42.  A.  D.  Hager  (State  Geologist  of  Vermont;  Curator  of  Vermont 
State  Cabinet),  ProctorsvlUe,  Vt.    North  American. 

43.  Prof.  James  Hall  (State  Geologist  of  New  York,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin),  Albany,  N.  Y.     General. 

44.  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  Brownlngton,  Vt.    Local. 
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45.  Isaac  N.  Habmox,  Chicago,  111.    Local, 

46.  Louis  Harper  (Mining  Engineer),  No.  1,  Bector  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    North  American, 

47.  F.  Hawn,  Leavenworth  City,  Kansas.    North  American, 

48.  Dr.  F.  Y.  Haydek,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
North  American, 

49.  £.  W.  HiLGARD  (State  Geologist  of  Mississippi),  Oxford,  Miss. 
North  American, 

50.  8.  W.  Hill,  Houghton,  Mich.    Local, 

61.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  No.  37,  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y.  North 
American, 

62.  James  T.  Hodge,  Newbnrg,  N.  Y.    North  American, 

58.  Prof.  Francis  S.  Holmes,  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston, 
S.  C.    Local, 

54.  Rev.  Dr.  Honeyman,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.    Local, 

55.  Prof.  Edmund  O.  Hovey  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology, 
Wabash  College),  CrawfordsviUe,  Ind.    Local, 

56.  Prof.  Henry  How  (Professor  of  Chemistiy  and  Natnral  Histo- 
ry, University  of  King's  College),  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  North 
American, 

57.  Robert  Howell,  Nichols,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local, 

58.  Prof.  O.  P.  Hubbard  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  Dartmouth  College),  Hanover,  N.  H.    North  American, 

59.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  (Vice  President,  Boston  Society  of  Natnral 
History),  Boston,  Mass.    North  American, 

60.  John  Jenkins,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local, 

61.  Prof.  John  Johnston  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Wesley- 
an  University),  Mlddletpwn,  Ct.    North  American, 

62.  James  P.  Kimball  (Mining  Engineer),  No.  88,  Wall  street,  and 
40  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.    NoHh  American, 

68.  Clarence  Kino  (Assistant,  California  Geological  Survey),  Ir- 
vington,  N.  Y.  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.    North  American, 

64.  John  H.  Klippart,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local, 

65.  I.  A.  Lapham,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Local, 

66.  Dr.  George  A.  Lathrop,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.    Local, 

67.  Isaac  Lea  (Vice  President,  American  Philosophical  Society), 
No.  1622,  Locust  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  Ameri^n, 

68.  Joseph  Lesley,  Office  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
North  American, 

69.  J.  P.  Lesley  (Professor  of  Mining,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Fourth  Secretary  and  Librarian,  American  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty), No.  1016,  Clinton  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  NoHh  Ameri- 
can. 
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70.  Prof.  Lko  Lbsqurbrux,  Colombus,  Ohio.    North  American. 

71.  EuAS  Lbwib  (Chainnaii  of  the  Committee  on  Natural  History, 
Long  Island  Historical  Society),  No.  16,  Court  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  y.    LocaL 

72.  Ber.  Samvkl  Locswooi^,  Keyport,  N.  J.     Cretaceous,    Locai. 
78.    Sir  William  £.  Logan  (Director,  Geological  Soirey  of  Canada), 

Montreal^  Canada.    GenertU, 

74.  Rev.  J.  £.  Long,  Hublersburg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.    Local, 

75.  Brnj.  Sboth  Lyman  (Mining  Engineer),  No.  36,  South  Fifth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  American. 

76.  Sydnby  S.  Lyon,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.    North  American. 

77.  Prof.  OuvRR  Maucy  (Professor  of  Natural  EUstory,  North-west- 
em  University),  Evanston,  III.    North  American. 

78.  Dr.  R.  P.  Mason,  MUford,  Ohio.    Local. 

79.  G.  F.  Matthew  (Curator,  Natural  History  Society  of  St.  John), 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick.    Local. 

80.  Prof.  J.  H.  McChrsnry,  Jacksonville,  111.    North  American. 
8L.    R.  McFarlanb,  Fort  Anderson,  British  America.    Loc€U. 

82.    F.  B.  Mbek,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.    North 

American. 
88.    Hon.  Anbon  S.  Miller,  Rockford,  111.    Local. 
Si.    Rev.  Jambs  £.  Mills,  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia.    North  American. 

85.  Prof.  Joseph  MooicB  (Profesnor  of  Natural  History,  Earlham 
College),  Richmond,  Ind.    LoceU. 

86.  Benjamin  F.  Mudge  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College),  Manhatten,  Kansas.    North  American. 

87.  Albxakixui  Murray,  St.  Johns,  New  Foundland.  North 
Americaa, 

88.  Prof.  Hbnry  B.  Nason,  Beloit,  Wis.    North  American. 

89.  J.  v.  C.  Nrllis,  Auburn,  N.  Y.    Local. 

90.  Dr.  J.  S.  N^ewbbrry,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    North  American. 

91.  John  A.  Nichols,  Ponltney,  Vt.    Local. 

92.  W.  H.  NiLBS  (Lecturer  Massachusetts  State  Teacher's  Institute), 
New  Haven,  Ct.    North  American. 

98.  Prot  J.  G.  Norwood  (Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Natur- 
al Philosophy,  Missouri  State  University),  Columbia,  Boone 
County,  Mo.    North  American. 

94.  J.  Kbllt  O'Nbalb,  Lebanon,  Ohio.    Local. 

95.  Prof.  Richard  Owen  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Indiana 
State  University),  Bloomington,  Ind.,  from  Sept  1  to  July  1; 
resi  of  the  year,  New  Harmony,  Ind.    North  American, 

96.  Prof.  Theodore  S.  Parvin  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Iowa 
State  University),  Iowa  City,  Iowa.    North  American. 
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97.  Prof.  E.  J.  Pickett,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    North  American. 

98.  Dr.  William  Pkescott,  Concord,  N.  H.    Local. 

99.  Raphael  Pumpelly,  Owego,  N.  Y.    Arizona,  China,  Japmn. 

100.  Hon.  H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y.    Local, 

101.  Dr.  Samuel  Rkid,  New  Albany,  Ind.    Local, 

102.  E.  J.  Rice,  Muncie,  Ind.    Local, 

103.  James  Richards,  Litchfield,  Ct.    Local, 

104.  R.  A.  Rideout,  Garland,  Me.    Local, 

105.  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers  (President,  Massachusetts  Institate  of 
Technology;  Corresponding  Secretary,  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences),  Boston,  Mass.     General. 

106.  Joseph  M.  Rowell,  Ljmn,  Mass.    Local, 

107.  Prof.  James  M.  Safford,  (State  Geologist  of  Tennessee),  Post 
Office  box  36,  Nashville,  Tenn.    North  American, 

108.  Peter  W.  Sheafer,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.     Coal. 

109.  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    North  American. 

110.  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Yale  Col- 
lege), New  Haven,  C/t.    North  American, 

111.  Dr.  R.  P.  Stevens,  New  York,  N.  Y.    NoHh  American, 

112.  O.  H.  St.  John,  Waterloo,  Iowa.    Local, 

113.  Charles  Stodder,  No.  75,  Kilby  street,  Boston,  Mass.    Local. 

114.  R.  H.  Stretch,  Virginia  City,  Nevada.    North  American, 

115.  Joseph  Sullivant,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local, 

116.  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  (State  Geologist  of  Kansas),  Columbia, 
Boone  Co.,  Mo.    Nrjrth  American, 

117.  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Vassar 
Female  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    North  American. 

118.  W.  H.  B.  Thomas,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.    North  American. 

119.  C.  B.  Trego,  No.  612,  North  Thirteenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
North  American. 

120.  Dr.  John  B.  Trask,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    LoccU, 

121.  Philip  T.  Tyson  (State  Geologist  of  Maryland),  Baltimore,  Md. 
North  American. 

122.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  (Mining  Engineer ;  Professor  of  Zoology, 
Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct.    North  American, 

128.    T.  C.  Walbridge,  Belleville,  Upper  Canada.    Local, 

124.    R.  P.  Whitfield,  Albany,  N.  Y.    North  American, 

126.    Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.    North  American. 

126.  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  (State  Geologist  of  Califomla),  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  Northampton,  Mass.    Nortli  American. 

127.  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     North  American. 

NATLTIALISTS'  DIRECTORY.  2.  July,   1806. 
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128.  CuARLRS  P.  Williams,  No.  138,  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
North  American, 

129.  Prof.  Albxandrr  Winchrll  (Professor  of  Natural  Histoiy, 
Michigan  State  University),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    North  American. 

130.  A.  H.  WORTHKN  (State  Geologist  of  Illinois)  Springfield,  IlL 
North  American. 

laNEEALOGT. 

131.    Henry  p'Auony  (Mining  Engineer;   Resident  Agent,   St. 

Bfary's  Canal  Mineral  Land  Co.),  Houghton,  L.  S.,  Mich. 
182.    Oscar  D.  Allkn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

138.    S.  C.  H.  Bailky,  No.  ff,  Beekman  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
134.    BnwARD  B.  Bardbk,  Rockport,  Mass. 

185.  ViNCBNT  Barxard,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Fa.  A  Col- 
lector, 

186.  Wm.  Barnrs  (Mining  Ensrineer),  Post  Office  box  274,  HaUfkx, 
Nova  Scotia. 

187.  Rey.  E.  R.  Bbadlb,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

188.  Prof.  Robert  Bell  (Assistant,  (Ecological  Survey  of  Canada; 
Secretary,  Botanical  Society  of  Canada;  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Queen*H  University),  Kings- 
ton, Canada  West. 

189.  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake  (Director,  and  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
Geology  and  Mining,  College  of  California),  Post  Office  box 
2077,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

140.  T.  T.  Bouvi  (Curator  of  Palaeontology  and  Mineralogy,  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History),  Boston,  Mass. 

141.  Prof.  P.  D.  Bradford  (Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
Castleton  Medical  College),  Northfleld,  Vt. 

142.  C.  G.  Brewster,  No.  16,  Tremont  street,  Boston.    A  Dealer. 
148.    W.  T.  Brigham,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston, 

Mass. 

144.  C.  M.  Browne,  No.  84,  John  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

145.  Chr.  C.  Brooks,  No.  58,  St.  Paul  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

146.  Prof.  George  J.  Brush  (Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metal- 
lurgy, Yale  College),  New  Haven,  (?t. 

147.  Stuart  M.  Buck,  Boston,  Mass. 

148.  A.  R.  Burton,  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

149.  Prof.  James  Bushee  (Curator  of  Mineralogy,  Worcester  Socie- 
ty of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass. 

150.  Dr.  John  Cardbza,  Claymont,  Del. 

151.  Samuel  R.  Carter,  Paris  Hill,  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 
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152.  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  School 
of  Mines,  Columbia  College),  East  Forty-ninth  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

153.  Prof.  Edward  J.  Chapman  (Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Ge- 
ology, University  College),  Toronto,  Canada  West. 

154.  Isaac  B.  Choatb,  Portland,  Me. 

155.  Rev.  A.  P.  Chute,  Sharon,  Mass. 

156.  Prof.  W.  S.  Clark  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Amherst  College), 
Amherst,  Mass. 

157.  Joseph  A.  Clay,  No.  271,  South  Fifth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

158.  Dr.  M.  H.  Coates,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

159.  F.  G.  Coffin,  Machias,  Me.  * 

160.  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Harvard  College), 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

161.  Prof.  James  D.  Dana  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct 

162.  Joseph  Dblafield,  No.  69,  Wall  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

163.  A.  DiBTY,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 

164.  Prof.  Alfred  Du  Bois,  Denver,  Colorado. 

165.  E.  M.  Dunbar,  Springfield,  Mass. 

166.  Rev.  E.  B.  Eddy,  Waltham,  Mass. 

167.  Prof.  Thomas  Eglbston  (Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metal- 
lurgy, Colombia  College),  No.  10,  Fifth  aveniie.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

168.  James  Eights,  Albany,  N.  Y.    A  Dealer, 

169.  Henry  Engelmann  (Mining  Engineer),  Belleville,  HI. 

170.  Frank  Fairbanks,  St.  Johnsbary,  Vt. 

171.  Christian  Febiyer,  Wilmington,  Del, 

172.  M.  C.  Ferxald,  South  Levant,  Me. 

178.  Dr.  L.  Feuchtwangbr,  No.  55,  Cedar  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

174.  George  Fisher,  Colmnbia,  Va. 

175.  Dt.  F.  a.  Genth,  No.  108,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

176.  G.  K.  Gilbert  (Assistant,  Museum  of  P^of.  Ward),  Rochester, 

177.  Dr.  C.  A.  Goessman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  [N.  Y. 

178.  Henry  A.  Green,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

179.  Prof.  Traill  Green  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege), Easton,  Pa. 

180.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

181.  Prof.  George  Hadley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

182.  James  D.  Hague,  Portage  Lake,  Mich. 
IBS.    Rev.  H.  F.  Harding,  Machias,  Me. 

184.  Prof.  Louis  Harper  (Mining  Engineer),  No.  1.  Rector  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

185.  Joshua  P.  Haskell,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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186»    Thoicas  C  Haskrll,  Swanqmeott,  Mass.  [A  Dealer. 

187.  Chr.  W.  a.  Exbbmakk,  No.  607,  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

188.  Charlbs  H.  Hiobrb  (Curator  of  Mineralogy,  Bssex  Instltote), 
Sidein,  Mass. 

189.  Franklin  B.  Houoh,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

190.  Prof.  Hrnry  How  (Prolfessor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  His- 
tory, King's  College),  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

}»U    WiSRLOw  J.  Howard,  No.  84^  Grand  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
192.    Prof.  F.   8.  HoYT  (Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Delaware 

University),  Delaware^  Ohio. 
198.    Prof.  O.  P.  Hubbard  (Profisssor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and 

Geology,  Dartmoalii  College),  Hanover,  N.  H. 
WL   TwLT*  Hterry  I^mt  (Chemist,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada), 

Montreal,  Canada. 
185.    W.  M.  HcNTiNe,  Fairfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  T. 

196.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  (Vice  President,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
iHstory),  Boston,  Mass. 

197.  W.  W.  Jefferis  (Curator,  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Naturtl 
Science),  Westchester,  Pa. 

198.  John  Jknkins,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.    A  Dealer. 

199.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  (Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Analytical 
Chemistry,  Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct. 

200.  Psof.  JoHSi  JoHXSTON  (Professor  of  Natural  Sdence,  Wesley- 
an  University),  Middletown,  (^. 

201.  Bev.  A.  B.  Kkndio,  Marshalltown,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 

202.  James  P.  Kimball,  No.  88,  Wall  street,  and  No.  40,  St.  Mark's 
PUce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

208.  A.  C.  KuNB,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    A  Dealer. 

20C.  W.  J.  Knowlton,  Bockport,  Mass. 

205.  Edward  Koch,  Toledo^  Ohio. 

206.  JoacAH  Ladd,  Littieton,  N.  H. 

20f .    Prot  QaoKGB  Lawson  (Professor  of  Chemistry  Dalhonsie  Col- 
lege), Halifkz,  Nova  Scotia. 

208.  Isaac  Lea  (Vice  President,  American  Philosophical  Society), 
No.  1622,  Locust  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

209.  Elias  Lewis  (Chairman  of  Committee  on  Natural  History,  Long 
Island  Historical  Society),  No.  16,  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

210.  Prof.  A.  LnroN  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  St;.  Louis  Medical 
School  and  Washington  University),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

211.  John  F.  Lord,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

212.  Prof.  O.  C.  BiARSH,  Yale  CoUege,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

218.    Prof.  John  P.  Marshall  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  Tufts  College),  (^Uege  Hill,  Mass. 
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214.  Isaac  C.  Martimdalb  (Director,  Byberry  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty), Byberry,  Pa. 

215.  G.  F.  Matthkw  (Curator,  Natural  History  Society  of  St.  John), 
St.  John,  New  Bmnswick. 

216.  Hon.  AxsoN  S.  Millbr,  Rockport,  Hi. 

217.  GiDBON  E.  Moore  (Curator  of  Mineralogy,  California  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences),  San.  Francisco,  Cal. 

218.  J.  V.  C.  Nblub,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

219.  Prof.  J.  G.  Norwood  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  Missouri  State  University),  Columbia,  Boone 

220.  Albbrt  Ordwat,  Post  Office  box  174,  Richmond,  Va.  [Co.,  Mo. 

221.  Rey.  Jambs  Ortox  (Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Rochester 
University),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

222.  J.  D.  Parkbr,  Steuben,  Me. 

228.    Lbroy  C.  Partridob,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
234.    Frank  Pbaslet,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

226.    Prof.  Mauricb  Pbrkins  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Union  Col- 
lege), Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

226.  Prof.  RoBBRT  Pbter  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Experiment- 
al Philosophy,  Kentucky  University),  Lexington,  Ky. 

227.  Stephen  D.  Poolb,  Lynn,  Mass. 

228.  R.  A.  RiDKOUT,  Garland,  Me. 

229.  W.  T.  RoBPPBR,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

280.  Prof.  Orbn  ^oot  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Ham 
ilton  College),  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

281.  J.  G.  Sanborn,  Cherryfleld,  Me. 

282.  E.  Sbymour,  52,  Beekman  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.    A  Dealer. 
288.    Dr.  Wm.  Sharswood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Cerium  Mneral$, 
234.    Jambs  M.  Shaw,  South  Waterford,  Me. 

286.    Prof.  C.  U.  Shbpard  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Amherst 
College),  Amherst,  Mass. 

286.  Prof.  Ben  J.  Silliman  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Yale  College), 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

287.  John  P.  Simons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

288.  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Louisville,  Ky. 

289.  John  Milton  Smith,  No.  18,  Wall  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

240.  Prof.  Chas.  S.  Stone  (Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
Cooper  Institute),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

241.  D.  C.  Stone,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 

242.  A.  P.  Stuart,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
248.    Wm.  H.  Sturbridoe,  No.  98,  William  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
244.    Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Vas- 

sar  Female  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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246.    Dr.  N.  T.  True  (Editor  of  Maine  Farmer),  Bethel,  Me. 

246.  Dr.  0ha8.  A.  Tufts,  Dover,  N.  H. 

247.  Wm.  S.  Vaux  (Vice  President  and  Curator,  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  of  Philadelphia),  No.  1700,  Arch  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

248.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrhx  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College), 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

249.  C.  F.  Wadsworth  (Curator  of  Mineralogy,  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

250.  Miss  L.  E.  Walker  (Assistant  Curator  of  Mineralogy,  Wor- 
cester Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass. 

261.    Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Roches- 
ter University),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
252.    John  W.  Ward,  Salem,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 
258.    W.  £.  Wellington,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

254.  Chas.  B.  WmriNG  (Assistant  Curator  of  Mineralogy,  Worces- 
ter Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass. 

255.  S.  F.  Whitney,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

256.  Chas.  P.  Wiluams,  No.  168,  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
267.    Dr.  S.  C.  Wiluams,  Silver  Springs,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.    LocnL 

258.  Henri  N.  Woods,  Rockport,  Mass. 

HETALLimaT. 

259.  Oscar  D.  Allen,  Camden,  N.  J. 

260.  WnxiAM  AsHBUKNER,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

261.  Prof.  James  C.  Booth,  U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

262.  Prof.  George  J.  Brush  (Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metal- 
lurgy, Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct. 

2G8.  Prof.  Thomas  Egleston  (Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metal- 
lurgy, Columbia  College),  No.  10,  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

264.  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth,  No.  108,  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

265.  Prof.  N.  P.  Hill,  Providence,  R.  I. 

266.  James  T.  Hodge,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

267.  Henry  Janin,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

268.  Louis  Janin,  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

269.  Edward  N.  Kent,  U.  S.  Assay  Office,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

270.  GuiDO  KuESTEL,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

271.  Gideon  B.  Moorb,  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

272.  Prof.  John  Torrey,  (U.  S.  Assay er),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

273.  Prof.  J.  D.  Whtiney  (State  Geologist  of  California),  San 
Francisco.  Cal.,  and  Northampton,  Mass. 

274.  Henry  Wurtz,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PAUBONTOLOOT. 

275.  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  (Professor  of  i^oology  and  Geology,  Har- 
vard University;  Director  and  Curator  Maseam  of  Comp. 
Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass.    Geneml. 

276.  A.  E.  R.  Agassiz  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology), 
Cambridge,  Mass.  BadiaUs  and  ArticuUUes,  Special,  SchinO' 
derms. 

277.  Dr.  O.  P.  Baer,  Richmond,  Ind-    Local 

278.  Henry  M.  Bannister,  Evanston,  111.    North  American. 

279.  Jambs  E.  Barden,  Gravesvllle,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

280.  Rev.  Josephs.  BARRi8,Sheenwater,  Grand  Island,  N.Y.  Local. 

281.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Barris,  Davenport,  Iowa.    Crinoida. 

282.  J.  S.  Battrrson,  Hartford,  Ct.    A  Dealer. 

283.  Prof.  Robert  Bell  (Assistant,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada; 
Secretaiy,  Botanical  Society  of  Canada ;  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Queen's  University),  Kings- 
ton, Canada  West.    North  American. 

284.  £.  Billings  (Palaeontologist,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada), 
Montreal,  Canada.    GeneraL 

285.  T.  T.  Bouv£  (Curator  of  PalsBontology  and  Mineralogy,  Boston 
Society  ofNatural  History),  Boston,  Mass.    General  Collection. 

286.  Frank  H.  Bradley,  New  Haven,  Ct.    North  American. 

287.  C.  G.  Brewster,  No.  16,  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    A  Dealer. 

288.  George  C.  Brown  (Curator  and  Treasurer,  Burlington  County 
Lyceum  of  Histoiy  and  Natural  Histoiy),  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 
Green  Sand  fossils  of  New  Jersey. 

289.  S.  T.  Carley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Local. 

290.  L.  B.  Case,  Richmond,  Ind.    North  American. 

291.  Charles  A.  Chase  (Librarian  and  Assistant  Curator  of  Palas- 
ontology,  Worcester  Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester, 
Mass.    General  Collection. 

292.  T.  Apoleon  Cheney  (Librarian,  Geoigic  Library),  Havana, 
N.Y.    Local 

298.    David  Christy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Local 
894.    C.  Cobb,  Buifalo,  N.  Y.    LoccU. 

296.  T.  A.  Conrad,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
North  American. 

296.  Rev.  Sylvester  Cowles,  West  Randolph,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.Y.    Local 

297.  Prof.  jABfEs  D.  Dana  (Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct.    General. 

298.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson  (Principal,  McGUl  University),  Montreal, 
Canada.    British  North  America. 
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299.  Thomas  Dkvine  (Surveyor  in  Chief,  Upper  Caiiatla),  Ottawa 
Citjs  Canada.     North  American, 

300.  Andrew  Dicksox,  Kingston,  Canada  West.    NoHh  American. 
801.    Cma8.  B.  Dyer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Loc^l, 

302.  Dr.  N.  N.  Elrod,  Little  Orleans,  Ind.    Loc€a, 

303.  W.  M.  Gabb  (PaliBontologist,  California  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey ;  Curator  of  Palaeontology,  California  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences),  San  Francisco,  Cal.    North  American. 

304.  John  Gebhard,  Jr.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.    Local. 

306.  G.  R.  Gilbert  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Prof.  Ward),  Rochester, 
N.  Y.     General  Collection. 

806.    Henry  A.  Green,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.    Local. 

307.  B.  J.  Hall,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Crinoids.    A  Collector. 

308.  Prof.  James  Hall  (State  Geologist  of  New  York,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin),  Albany,  N.  Y.     General. 

309.  Richard  Hamant  (Curator  of  Palaeontology,  Worcester  Socie- 
ty of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.     General  Collection. 

310.  C.  Fred.  Hartt,  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
North  American. 

311.  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania),  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     North  American. 

312.  E.  W.  HiLGARD  (State  Geologist  of  Mississippi;  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Mississippi),  Oxford,  Miss.  NoHh 
American. 

813.    Rev.  Fredeiuc  Huidekopfhi,  Meadvllle,  Pa.    Local. 

314.  George  W.  Holden,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Local. 

315.  Prof.  Francis  S.  Holmes,  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston, 
S.  C.     South  Carolinian. 

31(J.  Theodore  Howland  (Secretary  and  Curator  of  Paleontology, 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  General 
Collection. 

317.  Dr.  E.  W.  Hubbard,  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.    Local. 

318.  W.  M.  Hunting,  Fairfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

819.  Alpheus  Hyatt  (Curator  of  Mollusca,  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 
ral History),  Boston,  Mass.     Cephalopods. 

820.  U.  P.  James,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     United  States. 

821.  John  Jenkins,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.    A  Dealer. 
322.    Col.  EzEKiEL  Jewett,  Utica,  N.  Y.    New  York  State. 
828.    W.  D.  Johnson,  Cochocton,  Ohio.    Local. 

824.    Dr.  James  Knapp,  Louisville,  Ky.    Local. 

826.    Dr.  Albert  C.  Koch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    North  American. 

326.    Isaac  Kenley,  Richmond,  Ind.    Local. 
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827.     Isaac  Lka  (Vice  President,  American  Philosophical  Society), 
I       No.  1622,  Locust  street,  Philadelphiu,  Pa.     iXorth  American. 
•    828.    Prof.  JosKPU  Leidy  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Curator,  Academy,  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia), No.  1302,  Filbert  street,  PhUadelphIa,  Pa.     General. 

329.  Dr.  A.  M.  Lkonard,  Lockport,  N.  Y.     Local. 

330.  Prof.  Lko  Lksquekkux,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Plants. 

331.  Rev.  Sam  UFX  Lock  WOOD,  Keyport,  N.  J.  CrMaceoxu  fossils  of 
A«tc  Jersey  and  Devonian  PlatUs  of  AVir  York. 

332.  S.  L.  Lyon,  Kanawha  Court  House,  Va.     Local. 

833.  Dr.  R.  P.  Mann,  MUford,  Ohio.     Devonian  Fishes. 

834.  Prof.  O.  C.  Mabsh  (Professor  of  Palajoutology,  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  Yale  College,)  New  Haven,  Ct.     (ieneral. 

335.  Charles  D.  Marshall  (Corresponding  Secretary,  Buffalo  So- 
ciety Natural  Science),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Local. 

336.  John  K.  Marsiiaij.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Local. 

337.  E.  Mathewson,  Martinez,  Cal.     lA}cal. 

838.  Prof.  J.  H.  McChesnky,  Jacksonville,  Hi.  (U.  S.  Consul  at 
New  Castle  on-Tyne).     North  American. 

839.  F.  B.  Meek,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Gen- 
eral. 

340.  Prof.  W.  D.  Moork,  lrwin*s  Station,  Pa.     Carboniferous. 

341.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  (Professor  of  Geology*,  Columbia  College), 
New  York,  N,  Y.     North  A  aerican.     Special,  b\shps  and  Plants. 

842.  W.  H.  Nu.ES,  New  Haven,  Ct.  North  American.  Special, 
Crinoids. 

843.  Sii>NEY  A.  Norton,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Local. 

844.  Prof.  J.  G.  Norwood  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  Missouri  State  University),  Columbia,  Boon 
Co.,  Mo.    North  Ameiican. 

345,  J.  Kelly  O'Neale,  Lebanon,  Ohio.     Local. 

346.  Albert  Ordway,  Post  Office  box  174,  Richmond,  Va.    Local. 

847.  Rev.  James  Orton  (Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Rochester 
University),  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Lftcal. 

848.  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.  (Curator  of  Crustacea,  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History;  Curator  of  Radlata  and  Articulata,  Essex 
Institute),  Salem,  Mass.    New  England  Drift. 

849.  Prank  Peasely,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Luteal. 

850.  Alfred  Poole,  Ilallfox,  Nova  Scotia.     fA>cal. 

861.    Prof.  J.  W.  PowELi.,  Bloomlngton,  111.     North  American. 
852.    Hon.  H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y.     Local. 

NATUBAUSTS'  DIRECTORY.  3.  AugUSt,    1866. 
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858.  Dr.  Edmund  Ravbnel,  Charleston,  S.  C.    InvertebraUs, 

854.  Augusts  BAmund,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Local, 

855.  A.  B.  BiCHMOND,  MeadvUle,  Fa.    North  AmeriC4in. 

856.  Dr.  Carl  Boionoeb  (Curator,  Museum  of  the  BCichigan  State 
University),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Xorth  American. 

857.  Henry  Boussbau,  Troy,  N.  Y.    MoUtuks. 
868.    Wm.  L.  Bust,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.     Trilohites. 

859.  S.  H.  ScuDDBB  (Secretary,  Librarian  and  Curator  of  Entomolo- 
gy, Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  Boston,  Mass.    In$ecU, 

860.  D.  H.  Shaffer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A  Collector. 

861.  N.  S.  Shalbr  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.    Mollusks.    Special,  Brachiopods. 

862.  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     NoHh  American. 
868.    O.  H.  St.  John,  Waterloo,  Iowa.    Local. 

864.  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  (State  Geologist  of  Kansas  and  Missouri), 
Columbia,  Boone  Co.,  Mo.    North  American. 

865.  George  W.  Taylor,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.    Local. 

866.  Dr.  O.  Thieme,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Crinoids.    A  Collector. 

867.  Dr.  John  B.  Trask,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Local. 

868.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrtll  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College), 
New  Haven,  Ct.     Corals. 

869.  Charles  Wachsmuth,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Crinoids. 

870.  Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Boch- 
ester  University),  Bochester,  N.  Y.     General  Collection. 

371.    Charles  M.  Wheatley,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  No.  42,  Pine 

street.  New  York,  N.  Y.    Mesozoic. 
872.    Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.    North  American. 
878.    B.  P.  WnrrFiELD,  Albany,  N.  Y.    North  American. 
874.    Prof.   Alexander  Winchell  (Professor  of  Natural  History, 

Michigan  State  University),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  North  American. 
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375.  Bv*t  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  L.  Abbott,  U.  S.  Engineers.  North 
American, 

376.  Prof.  A.  D.  Bacue  (Superintendent,  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey), Wastiington,  D.  C.     North  American. 

377.  G.  H.  Bagwell  (Assistant,  United  States  Coast  Survey), 
Washington,  D.  C.    North  American, 

378.  Brig. Gren. John G. Barnard, U.S. Engineers.  Noith Ameiican, 

379.  Col.  E.  G.  Bkckwith,  U.  S.  Army.     North  American, 

380.  Prof.  Wm.  p.  Blakk  (Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Geology  and 
Mining,  College  of  California ;  Geoloj^ist  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Agriculture),  Post  office  box  2077,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Calif omian, 

381.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brkwkr  (Professor  of  Agriculture,  Yale  College), 
New  Haven,  Ct.     California  Mountains, 

382.  Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Carleton,  U.  S.  Army.    North  American. 

383.  Prof.  Edward  J.  Chapman  (Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  University  College),  Toronto,  Canada  West.  North 
American. 

384.  M^j.  Gen.  S.  W.  Crawford,  U.  S.  Amiy.    North  American. 

385.  Lieut.  Col.  Osborne  Cross,  V.  S.  Array.    North  American. 

386.  Brig.  Gen.  Hiciiard  Delakieij>,  Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  Array. 
North  American, 

387.  F.  W.  Dork  (Assistant,  United  States  Coast  Sur\'ey), 
Washington,  D.  C.    North  American. 

388.  M^.  Gen.  W.  H.  Emorv,  U.  S.  Array.     North  American. 

389.  Dr.  Georob  Enoelmann.  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.     North  American. 
890.    N.   S.    Finney    (Assistant,    United    States    Coast    Survey), 

~    Washington,  D.  C.    North  American, 

391.  John  C.  Fremont,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    North  American. 

392.  Prof.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  (Professor  of  Physical  Geography, 
Yale  College),  New  Haven.  Ct.     General. 

393.  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Physical 
Geography,  College  of  New  Jersey),  Princeton,  N.  J.     General. 

394.  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  (Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution), 
Washington,  D.  C.    General. 

396.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  (Assistant,  United  States  Coast  Survey), 
Washington,  D.  C.     North  American, 


Note.    Army  Officers  are  best  reached  by  addressing  them  care  of 
the  Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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3D6.    Prof.  Hkxry  Y.   Hind   (Professor  of  Physical  and   Natural 

Sciences,   Trinity   College),   Toronto,   Canada   Wei*t.    North 

American. 
397.     Joii.v  Gkorge  Hoixmns  (Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education 

for  Upper  Canada),  Education  Office.  Toronto,  Canada  West. 

General. 
308.     Maj.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humpurbys,  U.  S.  Engineers.    North  American. 
300.    Clauknce  Kino  (Assistant,  California  Geological  Survey),  San 

Francisco,  Cal.  and  Irvington,  N.  Y.     Cah'fornfan. 

400.  J.  S.  Lawson  (Assistant,  United  States  Coast  Survey),  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.     North  AmericaH, 

401.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Looax,  Sacramento,  Cal.     CaUforninn. 

402.  Lieut.  Col.  John  N.  Macomb,  U.  S.  Engineers.   North  Americnu. 

403.  Col.  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  Army.     North  American. 

404.  Bv't  Lieut.  Col.  H.  E.  M.vynadikr,  U.  S.  Army,  No.  388,  19ih 
street,  Washington,  D.  C.     North  American. 

405.  Maj.  Gen.  Georgk  G.  Mkadk,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
North  American. 

406.  Lieut.  Col.  N.  Miciiler,  U.  S.  Engineers.     North  American. 

407.  Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Parke,  U.  S.  Engineers.     North  American. 

408.  Dr.  C.  C.  Parky,  Davenport,  Iowa.     liocky  Movntains. 
400.     Mnj.  Gen.  John  Pope,  U.  S.  Array.     North  American. 

410.  Col.  W.  F.  Raynolds,  U.  S.  Engineers.     North  American. 

411.  C.  A.  ScHorr  (Assistant,  United  States  Coast  Survey).  Wash- 
ingt  iu,  D.  C.     North  AmeHcan. 

412.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  U.  S.  Army.     Nffrth  Ameiican. 

413.  Lieut.  Col.   Lorenzo  Sitgrkaves,   U.   S.  Engineers.    North 
American. 

414.  Alexander  S.  TAylok,  San»;a  Barbara.  Cal.     Califominn. 

415.  Col.  George  Thom,  U.  S.  Engineers.     North  American. 

410.     Bv't  Brig.  Gen.  Stewart  Van   Vlirt,  U.   S.  Army.    N^rth 
American. 

417.  Maj.  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  Engineers.     North  American. 

418.  Walter  Welij5,  Portland,  Me.     General. 

410.    Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  (State  Geologist  of  California),  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  or  San  Francisco,  Cal.     North  American. 

420.  Major  R.  S.  Wiluamson,  U.  S.  Engineers,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
North  American. 

421.  Lluut.  Col.  I.  C.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  Engineers.     North  American. 

422.  Maj.  Gen.  H.  G.  Wright,  U.  S.  Engineers.     North  American. 
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423.  Prof.  Harrison  Allen  (Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania),  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

424.  Prof.  H.  Jamks  Clark  (Professor  of  Natural  HlStory,  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa,    Invertebrates. 

425.  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton  (Professor  of  Physiology  and  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy,  Columbia  College;  Professor  of  Physiology, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

420.    Dr.  John  Dkan,  Boston,  Mass. 

427.  Prof.  John  C.  Dhapkr  (Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry, 
University  of  New  York ;  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Physiology,  New  York  Free  Academy),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

428.  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  jr.  (Professor  of  Physiology,  Bellevue 
Hospital),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

429.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  No.  162,  West  Thirty-fourth  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

430.  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  (Professor  of  Hygeine  and  Physical 
Education,  Amherst  College),  Amherst,  Mass. 

431.  Dr.  Juuus  HoMBKRGER  (Editor,  American  Journal  of  Opthal- 
mology).  No.  39,  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

432.  Prof.  Christophkr  Johnson  (Professor  of  Anatomy  and  l*hysl- 
ology,  University  of  Maryland),  Baltimore,  Md. 

433.  Prof.  Joseph  Lkidy  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia), No.  1302,  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

434.  Dr.  J.  S.  Lombard  (Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  Medi- 
cal School  of  Harvard  University),  Boston,  Mass. 

435.  Prof.  Manly  Milrs  (Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Prac- 
tical Agriculture,  State  Agricultural  College),  Lansing,  Mich. 

436.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  or  No. 
1332,  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

437.  George  Sceva,  Townsend,  Mass.  [New  York,  N.  Y. 

438.  Prof.  J.  Cresson  Stiles  (Professor  of  Physiology, ), 

439.  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  (Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Curator  of 
Camparatlve  Anatomy,  Essex  Institute),  Salem,  Mass. 

440.  Dr.  J.  C.  White  (Curator  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Mam- 
malogy, Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  Boston,  Mass. 

441.  Dr.  B.  G.  W ilder( Curator  of  Herpetology,  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  ),  No.  54,  Bowdoin  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

442.  Dr.  RuKus  Woodward  (President,  Worcester  Society  of 
Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass. 

443.  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman  (Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Harvard  University;  President,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History),  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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444.  Frot,  S.  W.  Johnson  (Froltesor  of  Agricukural  Chemistry, 
Yale  Ck>llege),  New  Haven,  Ct. 

445.  John  H.  Klifpart,  Colombns,  Ohia. 

446.  S.  B.  McBiiLLAK,  East  Fairfield,  ColumbiaDa  Co^  (Mo. 

HISTOLOOT. 

447.  Prof.  H.  Jambs  Clark  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricnltaral  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

448.  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia), No.  1802,  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

449.  Prof.  J.  H.  Salisbury  (Professor  of  Physiology,  Histology  and 
Cell  Pathology,  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College),  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

450.  Theodorb  a.  Tbllkampf,  No.  142,  West  Fourth  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

451.  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman  (Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Harvard  University ;  President,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory), Cambridge,  Mass. 

EMBEYOLOOY. 

452.  A.  E.  R.  AoASSiz  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology), 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

458.  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  (Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  Har- 
vard University ;  Director  and  Curator,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

454.  Prof.  H.  James  Clark  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

456.  Prof.  A.  E.  Yerrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College), 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

456.  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman  (Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Harvard  University;  President,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History), Cambridge,  Mass. 
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467:    Dr.  Gkorqr  S.  Allan,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

458.    J.  W.  S.  Arnold  (Librarian,  Microscopical  Society),  New 

York,  N.  Y*. 
469.    Prof.  L.  W.  Bailet  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  His* 

tory,  University  of  New  Brunswick),  Frederlcton,  N.  B. 
4^0.    MosBS  Y.  Brach,  Louisville,  Ky. 

461.  Edwin  Bicknrl*,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

462.  Dr.  Stkphrn  W.  Bowles,  Brattleborough,  Vt. 

463.  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer  (Professor  of  Agriculture,  Yale  College), 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

464.  Dr.  RuFus  K-  Browne  (Corresponding  Secretary,  American 
Microscopical  Society),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

466.  Prof.  H.  James  Clark  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

466.  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Copeman  (Professor  of ,  New  York 

College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

467.  Caleb  Cooke,*  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

468.  Robert  Dinwiddir  (Vice  President,  American  Microscopical 
Society),  No.  79,  West  Twentieth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

469.  George  Dobbin,  St.  Paul  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

470.  T.  D*ORfiMiEULX  (Treasurer,  American  Microscopical  Society), 
No.  261,  Greene  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

471.  A.  M.  Edwards  (President,  American  Microscopical  Society), 
No.  49,  Jane  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

472.  James  H.  Emerton,*  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

473.  Christian  Febigrr,  Wilmington,  Del. 

474.  Joseph  Frnton,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

475.  David  W.  Ferguson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

476.  William  H.  Garlick,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

477.  Jno.  E.  Gavtt  (Vice  President,  American  Microscopical  So- 
ciety), No.  83,  West  Forty- third  street  and  No.  142,  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

478.  Richard  C.  Green  leaf,  Boston,  Mass. 

479.  T.  F.  Harrison,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

480.  D.  S.  HiNES,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

481.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hinton  (Recording  Secretary,  American  Microscopi- 
cal Society),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

482.  William  E.  Hulbert,  Mlddletown,  Ct. 

483.  WiLUAM  W.  HusR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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484.  Alpheus  Hyatt*  (Curator  of  Mollosca,  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 
ral History;  Curator  of  PalflBontology  and  Protozoa,  ^ex 
Institute),  Salem,  Mass. 

485.  Samukl  Jackson  (Curator,  American  Microscopical  Society), 
New  York,  N.  Y.  f 

486.  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries  (Curator  of  Microscopy,  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History),  Boston,  Mass. 

487.  Prof.  Christopher  Johnston  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  Mary- 
land College),  Baltimore,  Md. 

488.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Junes.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

489.  H.  F.  Ring,*  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

490.  Dr.  John  Kino,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

491.  Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

492.  Thomas  II.  MgAluster,  No.  49,  Nassau  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.^ 
498.    Prof.  OODEN  N.  Rood  (Professor  of ,  Columbia  Col-* 

lege).  New  York,  N.  Y. 
494.    Dr.  W.  V.  V.  Rosa,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
496.    Lewis  M.  Rutherford,  No.  176,  Second  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

496.  H.  F.  Shbpard,*  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

497.  Prof.  Hamilton  L.  Smith  (Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Astronomy,  Kenyon  College),  Gambler,  Ohio. 

498.  T.  W.  Starr,  Phlladelphhi,  Pa. 

499.  Charles  Stodder,  No.  76,  Kllby  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

600.  Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  Flshklll-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

601.  Benjamin  Webb,  Jr.**  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

602.  Dr.  M.  C.  White,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

•  608.    Dr.  T.  G.  Wormley,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


*These  gentlemen  are  Curators  of  the  Bilcroscoplcal  Section  of  the 
Essex  Institute. 
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BOTAST, 

504.  Prof.  Wm.  E.  a.  AiKiN  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Baltimore 
University),  Baltimore,  Md.    North  American, 

505.  W.  P.  Alcott,  Andover,  Mass.    Lomh 

506.  Miss.  LiZEiB  B.  Allbn  i  Davenport,  Iowa.    Local. 

507.  Dr.  T.  F.  Allri?,  New  York,  N.  Y.    North  American. 

508.  Dr.  C.  L.  Andrkson,  Santa  Cmz,  Cal.    Nevada. 

509.  Dr.  T.  L.  ANDREWS,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.     Califomian. 

510.  Dr.  T.  L.  Antisbll,  U.  S.  Army.    Baci/c  Bail  Road  Route, 

511.  C.  F.  Austin,  Closter,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  North  American. 
Special,  ffepaticoe, 

512.  E.  P.  Austin,  Nantical  Almanac  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 
Michigan. 

518.    Austin  Bacon,  Natick,  Mass.    LocaL 

514.  Dr.  M.  M.  Baqo,  Utica,  N.  Y.    Local. 

515.  Prof.  L.  W.  Bailet  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  His- 
tory, XTnivcrslty  of  New  Bmnswick),  Frederlcton,  N.  B.    Local. 

516.  Vincent  Barnard,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Local. 

517.  Dr.  jACOBBAimATT,Middletown,  Mass.  Local.  Special,  iSa/tc^^ 

518.  Dr.  Joseph  Bates,  New  Lebanon  Spa,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Local, 

519.  Wm.  J.  Beal  (Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Young  Ladies*  Col- 
legiate Institute),  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  North 
American. 

520.  Miss  M.  E.  Beauchamp,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    LocaL 

521.  Rev.  M.  W.  Beauchamp,  King's  Ferry,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Local. 

522.  M.  S  Bebb,  Rockford,  111.    North  American. 

528.  James  L.  Bennett,  Providence,  R.  I.    Local. 

524.  Dr.  Jacob  Bioelow,  Boston,  Mass.    North  American, 

525.  Dr.  J.  M.  BiOELOw,  Detroit,  Mich.    NoHh  American, 

526.  B.  Billings,  Ottawa  City,  Canada  West.     Canadian. 

527.  Rev.  Joseph  Blake,  Gilmantown,  N.  H.    Local. 

628.    H.  G.  Bloomer,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     California  and  Nevada. 

529.  Prof.  H.  N.  Bolani>rr  (Botanist,  California  State  Survey; 
Curator  of  Botany,  California  Academy  of  Natural  Science), 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Califomian.  Special,  Oyptogames  and 
Glumacem. 

580.  Dr.  C.  M.  Booth,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Local. 

581.  Wm.  Boott,  Boston,  Mass.  North  American.  Special,  Fernsy 
GrasseB  and  Carices, 

NATURAU8T8'  DIRECTORY.  4  December,  1866. 
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632.  Dr.  E.  D.  Bostwick,  Litchfield,  Ct.    Local. 

633.  Mrs. Bowex,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    Local. 

634.  William  Bower,  No.  63  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
North  American  Ferns  and  Orchids  under  eulHvmdon. 

635.  Dr.  Frederick  Brendel,  Peoria,  111.    North  American. 

636.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brewer  (Professor  of  Agricoltore,  Yale  College), 
New  Haven,  Ct.    North  American.    Special,  Califomian. 

637.  Dr.  Robert  Bridges  (President,  Academy  of  Natural  Science> 
of  PhUadelphia),  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 

538,    Garland  C.  Broadhead,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.    Locai. 

639.  The  AbW  Ovide  Brcnkt  (Professor  of  Botany,  UniversiU'* 
Laval ;  President,  Entomological  Society  of  Canada,  Quebec 
Branch), Quebec,  Canada.  Nprth  American.  Special,  CanadiaN. 

540.    Buchanan,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Cultivated  Plants  and  Local, 

641.  Robert  Buchanan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Local. 

642.  8.  B.  Buckley, ,  Texas.    Local. 

643.  Dr.  F.  J.  Bumstbad,  No.  162  West  Twenty-third  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     North  American. 

644.  Isaac  Burk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 

645.  Wm.  M.  Can  by,  No.  884  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Del.  North 
American, 

546.  Dr.  C.  A.  Canfield,  Monterey,  Cal.     Califomian. 

547.  Dr.  Joseph  Carson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Medical  Botany  and 
Local. 

648.    Dr.  Francis  Carter,  Columbus,  Ohio,    ZxKal. 

540.  Prof.  J.  Lano  Cassells  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicolo- 
gy, Western  Reserve  College),  Hudson,  Ohio.   North  American. 

560.  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbournb  (President,  Massachusetts  State  Ag- 
ricultural College),  Amherst,  Mass.    North  American. 

651.  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman,  Apalachicola,  Fla.    North  American. 

652.  Rev.  J.  W.  Chickerino,  Exter,  N.  H.     North  American. 
553.    Dr. Clapp,  New  Albany,  Ind.     Western  States. 

664.  Dr.  Daniel  Clark  (President,  Flint  Scientific  Institute),  Flbit, 
Mich.    Lorjxl. 

566.  Prof.  H.  James  Clark  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa.    North  American. 

666.    Jambs  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I.     Carboniferous  Plants. 

657.    Miss  Mary  H.  Clark,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Local, 

558.  Prof.  W.  8.  Clabk  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Amherst  College), 
Amherst,  Mass.    North  Amaican. 

669.  Hon.  George  W.  Clinton  (President,  Buflklo  Society  of  Natu- 
ral Science),  Buffklo,  N.  Y.    North  American. 
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560.  A.  Commons,  Oentreville,  Del.    LocaU 

561.  Dr. COOLET,  Utica,  Mich.     Z^KaL 

562.  Dr.  J.  G.  CooPBR  (Zoologist,  California  State  Survey  and  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Curator  of  Zoology,  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Natural  Science),  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Pacifir 
Coast, 

563.  Dr.  I.  Court,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  W.  I.     West  Indian. 

564.  Dr.  E.  S.  Crosier,  New  Albany,  Ind.    Local, 

566.  Rev.  Dr.  M.  A,  Curtis,  Hillsborough,  N.  C.  North  Amertran. 
Special,  Fftngi, 

566.  A.  H.  CuRTiss,  Liberty,  Bedford  Co.,  Va.    Local, 

567.  Christian  Dahl,  St.  Croix,  W.  I.     West  Indian, 

568.  Dr.  John  Darby,  Auburn,  Ala.     North  American, 

569.  Dr.  J.  Dakrach,  Germantown,  Pa.    Local, 

570.  David  F.  Day,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Local, 

571.  Dr.  D.  V.  Dean,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Local. 

572.  W.  W.  Drnslow,  Inwood  Station,  Hudson  River  R.  R. ;  Post- 
offlcc  address,  Stotion  **N,"New  York,  N.  Y.    North  American, 

573.  Prof.  Chester  Dewky  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History,  University  of  Rochester),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  North 
American,    Special,  Carices. 

574.  Dr.  Elus  Dieffenbauoh,  Clinton  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
North  American, 

575.  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dogoett,  Chicago,  111.     Local, 

576.  Dr.  Edward  Dorsch,  Monroe,  Mich.    //Oca7. 
677.    A.  T.  Drummond,  Montreal,  Canada.     Canadian, 

578.  Elias  Durand,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  American, 

579.  Miss  A.  B.  Earle  (Assistant  Curator  of  Botany,  Worcester 
Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local, 

680.  Prof.  D.  C.  Eaton  (Professor  of  Botany,  Yale  College),  New 
Haven,  Ct.    (General.    Special,  Filices, 

681.  Arthur  M.  Edwards,  No.  49  Jane  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Diatomacece. 

582.  Samuel  E.  Elmore,  Hartford,  Ct.    LocaX, 

583.  George  B.  Ebierson,  Boston,  Mass.  New  England,  Special, 
Forest  Trees. 

684.    Rush.  Emery,  Tipton,  Iowa.    Local. 

586.  Francis  E.  Enoelhardt  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  St.  Francis 
College),  No.  49  West  Fifteenth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Local. 

686.  Dr.  Oboroe  Enoblmann  (President,  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Science),  St.  Louis,  Mo.    General. 

687.  Prof.  Jacob  Ennis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local, 
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688.    Miss Ekringtox,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Califwnian. 

589.  Dr.  O.  Evkiiett,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  HI.    Local. 

590.  Augustus  Fendlbu,  Alleulon,  8t.  Lomi»  Co.,  Mo.  .Veir  Mexirt* 
and  South  American. 

591.  I.  FooTK,  Detroit,  Mich.    Local, 

592.  Dr.  £.  Foueman,  CatonsTiUe,  Md.    Local. 
598.    Rer.  Jame»  Fowler,  Richibucto,  N.  B.    Local. 

594.  Samuel  P.  Fowlkr  (Vice  Presideut,  Essex  Institute),  Dan- 
rers,  Mass.     Forest  Trees  of  New  England. 

595.  J.  Q.  A.  Fritchey,  St.  Loiils,  Mo.    Local. 

596.  Charles  C.  Frost,  Brattleborougb,  Vt.  Local.  Special, 
Lichens  and  Fungi. 

697.  Dr.  C.  C.  F.  Gay  (Curator  of  Botany,  Bullklo  Society  of  Natu- 
ral Science),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Local. 

598.  George  Gibes,  Washington,  D.  C.  Oregon  and  Wttshin0on  Terr. 

599.  Dr.  George  L.  Goodale  (Curator  of  Botany,  Portland  Society 
of  Natural  Histoiy),  Portland,  Me.    North  American. 

600.  Hon.  JoHX  S.  Gould,  Hudson,  N.  Y.    Local. 

601.  Prof.  Asa  Gray  (Professor  of  Botany,  Harvard  University: 
President,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     General.     Special,  North  American. 

602.  Dr.  C.  Green,  Homer,  N.  Y.    Local. 

603.  Prof.  Traill  Grrex  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege), East<m,  Pa.     North  American. 

604.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  New  Bedford,  Mass.    North  American. 

605.  Elihu  Hall,  Athens,  Menard  Co.,  111.     North  American. 

606.  G.  P.  Harbour,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.    Rocky  Mountains. 

607.  FiELDEN  Hartley,  Alton,  111.    Local. 

608.  Clark  C.  Haskins,  New  Albany,  Ind.    Local. 

609.  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayprn  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania),  Philadelphia,  Pa.    U^fper  Missouri. 

610.  Dr.  G.  W.  Hazletine,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.    Local. 

611.  Dr.  E.  P.  Healky,  Medina,  N.  Y.    Local. 

612.  E.  W.  Hervey,  New  Bedford,  Mass.     Local. 

613.  Prof.  E.  W.  HiLGARD  (Professor  of  Qhemistry  and  Mineralogy, 
University  of  Mississippi),  Oxford,  Miss.    North  Ameiican. 

614.  Dr.  Theo.  C.  Hilgard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Local.  Special,  Fungi 
and  Algce. 

615.  Prof.  William  Hinges  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Univer- 
sity College ;  Editor,  Canadian  Journal  of  Industry,  Science, 
and  Art),  Toronto,  C.  W.     General.    Special,  Canadian. 

616.  Hon.  G.  H.  Hollister,  Litchfield,  Ct.     Local. 
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617.  E.  S.  Holmes,  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.    Loral, 

618.  I.  F.  HoLTON,  Medford,  Mass.     New  (h'encbda  and  Local, 
CI  J).    Joshua  Hoopes,  Westchester,  Pa.    Loc<tl, 

620.  Dr.  Asa  Hour,  Dabuque,  Iowa.    Local. 

621.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  Albany,  N,  Y.    NoHh  American. 

622.  Prof.  Henry  How  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Histo- 
ry, King's  College),  Windsor,  N.  S.    Local. 

623.  WiNSLow  J.  Howard,  No.  846  Grand  street,  New  York,  N,  Y, 
Bocky  Mountains, 

624.  Dr.  Elliott  C.  Howe,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Local. 

625.  Prof.  James  Hubbert  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  St.  Fran- 
cis College),  Richmond,  C.  B.     Canadian.    Special,  Funtfi. 

626.  Dr.  A.  T.  Hudson,  Lyons,  CliDton  Co.,  Iowa,    Local. 

627.  Dr.  G.  W.  Hilsa,  Natchez,  Miss.     California  and  Florida. 

628.  George  Hunt,  Providence,  R.  I.    Local. 

629.  Robert  Ingraham,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  North  American 
Cryptogamia. 

630.  Halliday  Jackson,  Westchester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa,    Local. 
681.    Prof.  Thomas  P.  James  (Professor  of  Botany,  Pennsylvania 

Horticultural  Society),  No.  400  South  Ninth  street.  Phlhidel- 
phia,  Pa.     North  Americak.    Special,  Mnsci. 

632.  Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111.    Local. 

633.  Dr.  A.  Kellogg  (Librarian,  Californian  Academy  of  Natural 
Science),  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Pacific  Coast  of  America. 

634.  C.  Kesslbr,  Reading,  Pa.     Local. 

635.  John  Kirkpatrick  (Secretary,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Cleveland;  Secretary,  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local. 

686.    Dr.  Jarkd  P.  Kirtland,  East  Rockport,  Ohio;  Post-office  ad- 
dress, Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local.  « 
637.    Dr.  P.  D.  Knirskern,  Shark  River,  N.  J.     Local. 
688.    Henry  Krebs,  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.     West  Indian. 

639.  Thure  Kumlien,  Busseyville  Post-ofllce,  via  Albion,  Wis. 
Wisconsin. 

640.  Hon.  I.  A.  Lapham  (President,  Wisconsin  Historical  Society), 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    North  American. 

641.  Miss  S.  L.  Lawrence  (Curator  of  Botany,  Worcester  Society 
of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

642.  Prof.  George  Lawson  (Professor  of  CTiemlstry,  Dalhousle 
College),  Hallfkx,  N.  S.     North  American. 

643.  W.  H.  Leggett,  No.  224  Tenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Lo- 
cal. 
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644,    Prof.  Leo  Lbsquereux,  Columbufl,  Ohio.    General,    Special, 

Musci  and  Fossil  Plants, 
646.    Fer[>inand  Lindhbimek,  New  Braunfels,  Texas.     Texan. 

646.  Dr.  George  Little  (Mississippi  State  Geologist),  Oxford,  Miss. 
South  Western  States. 

647.  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Keyport,  N.  J.  Devonian  Plants  of 
New  York. 

648.  Key.  J.  £.  Long,  Hublersburg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.    Local, 

649.  H.  B.  Lord,  Ithica,  N.  Y.    Local. 

660.  Dr.  Starling  Loving,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local, 

661.  J.  R.  LowRiE.  Olive  Post-office,  Pa.    Local. 

652.  John  Macoun,  Belleville,  C.  W.     Canadian. 

653.  Horace  Mann  (Curator  of  Botany,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History),  Cambridge,  Mass.    General. 

654.  W.  T.  March,  Spanishtown,  Jamaica.     West  Indian. 

655.  Isaac  C.  Martin  dale  (Director,  Byberry  Philosophical 
Society),  Byberry,  Pa.    North  American. 

656.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Martindale,  No.  918  North  Twelfth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Loc€d. 

657.  R.  Matthew,  No.  93  Princess  street,  St.  John,  N.  B.     Local. 
668.    Dr.  S.  B.  Mead,  Augusta,  Hancock  Co.,  111.    Local. 

659.  Thomas  Meehan  (Corresponding  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society ;  Editor,  Gardener's  Monthly),  German- 
town,  Pa.    General.    Special,  Horticultural, 

660.  Dr.  Ezra  Michener,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  North 
American.    Special,  Fungi. 

661.  Hon.  Anson  S.  Miller,  Rockford,  111.    Local. 

662.  Ch.  Mohr,  Mobile,  Alabama.    Local. 

663.  Prof.  Joseph  Moorr  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Earlham 
College),  Richmond,  Ind.    Local. 

664.  Prof.  W.  D.  Moore,  Irwin's  Station,  Pa.    Local. 

665.  Dr.  Sebastian  Alfredo  de  Morales,  Calle  de  Velarde,  No.  5, 
Matanzas,  Cuba.    Cuban. 

666.  Miss  E.  S.  Morse  (Assistant  Curator  of  Botany,  Worcester 
Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

667.  Miss  M.  E.  B.  MoRTON,  Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  HI.  Local. 

668.  William  Muir,  Fox  Creek  Post-office,  St.  Lquis  Co.,  Mo. 
Horticulturdl. 

669.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  (Professor  of  Geology,  Columbia  Col- 
lege), New  York,  N.  Y.  NoHh  Americmn,  Special,  Fossil 
Plants. 

670.  8.  T.  Olney,  Providence,  R.  I.    Local, 
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671.  Dr.  J.  G.  Orton,  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.     Local. 

672.  Dr.  Hi^RACE  M.  Paine,  No.  104  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
LocaU 

673.  Rev.  John  A.  Faixe,  jr.,  Newark,  N.  J.    Local. 

674.  Charles  F.  Parker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 

675.  Prof.  W.  A.  Parker  (Professor  of ,  Iowa  CoUege),  Greii- 

nele,  Iowa.    Local. 

676.  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  Davenport,  Iowa.  North  American.  Special, 
Bocky  Mountains. 

677.  Prof.  T.  L.  Pakvin  (Professor  of  Natural  Histor}',  Iowa  State 
University),  Iowa  City,  Iowa.    Local. 

678.  Charles  H.  Peck,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Local. 

679.  E.  Peck,  Washington,  D.  C.     North  American.  . 

680.  Prof.  KoBERT  Peter  (Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Kentucky 
University),  Lexington,  Ky.    Local. 

681.  Thomas  M.  Peters,  Moulton,  Ala.    Local. 

682.  George  D.  Phippen,  Salem,  Mass.  Local.  Special,  WiUl 
Flotcers  under  cultivation. 

683.  Dr.  ZiNA  Pitcher,  Detroit,  Mich.    North  American. 

684.  Isaac  A.  Pool,  No.  829  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 
Horticultural. 

685.  B.  S.  Porter,  New  Albany,  Ind.    Local. 

686.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Porter  (Professor  of  Botany  and  Zoology, 
Lafayette  College),  Easton,  Pa.  North  American.  Special, 
Pennsylvania. 

687.  Prof.  A.  N.  Prentiss  (Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticnlture, 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College),  Lansing,  Mich.  North 
American. 

688.  Manuel  J.  Presas,  Calle  de  Velarde,  No.  6,  Matanzas,  Cuba. 
Cuban. 

689.  Wm.  H.  Rand,  Chicago,  111.    Local. 

690.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rauch,  Chicago,  111.     Local. 

691.  H.  W.  Ravenel,  Aiken,  S.  C.    Local.    Special,  Fungi,  ] 

692.  Thomas  B.  Redding,  Newcastle,  Ind.    Local. 
698.    Dr.  Samuel  Reid,  New  Albany,  Ind.    Local. 

694.  James  Richards,  Litchfield,  Ct.    lA)cal. 

695.  Dr.  J.  W.  Robbins,  Uxbridge,  Mass.  North  American.  Spe- 
cial, Fresh  Water  Plants. 

696.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  McVeytown,  Pa.    General. 

697.  Prof.  John  L.  Russell  (Professor  of  Botany,  Massachusetts 
Horticoltural  Society),  Salem,  Mass.  North  American.  Spe- 
cial, Cryptogamia. 
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(598.  Prof.  Abram  Saoer  (Professor  of ,  Universitj  of  Michi- 
gan), Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Local. 

699.  Prof.  J.  H.  Sausburt  (Professor  of  Physiology,  Histology  and 
Cell  Pathcriogy,  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College),  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     Ftmgi, 

700.  Dr.  C.  Sartorios,  Mirader,  Mexico.    Local, 

701.  Dr.  H.  P.  Sartwell,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Local.   Special,  Varices, 

702.  William  Saunders,  Dundae  street,  London,  Canada  West 
North  American, 

705.  Francisco  Adolfo  Sauvalle,  Habana,  Cuba.     Cuban, 

704.    George  Scarborough,  Snmner,  Atchinson  Co.,  Kansas.  Local. 

706.  Prof.  George  C.  Schjcffer,  Washington,  D.  C.  North 
American, 

706.  Dr.  Arthl^  Schotf,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

707.  R.  Robinson  Scott,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa.    Local, 

708.  Thomas  F.  Seal,  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Local, 

709.  Miss  Lydia  Shattuck,  Sonth  Hadley,  Mass.    Local. 

710.  Henry  Shaw,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Local. 

711.  James  M.  Shaw,  South  Waterford,  Me.    Local, 

712.  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Griswold  College),  Davenport,  Iowa.    North  American. 

718.    Dr.  A.  G.  Skinner,  Youngstown,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

714.  Aubrey  H.  Smith,  No.  1516  Pine  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Local. 

715.  Charles  £.  Smith  (President,  Reading  R.  R.  Co.),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.    Local. 

716.  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Germantown,  Pa.    Local, 

717.  S.  I.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Ct.    Neie  England. 

718.  Wm.  R.  Smfth  (Superintendent  United  States  Botanic  Garden), 
Washington,  D.  C.    North  American, 

719.  C.  J.  Spraoue,  Boston,  Mass.     Fungi, 

720.  Isaac  Spraoue,  Grantville,  Mass.    Botanical  Artist. 

721.  Jacob  Stauffer  (Secretary,  Linnaean  Society  of  Lancaster), 
Lancaster,  Pa.    Local. 

722.  Rev.  James  Stephenson,  St.  Inigos,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md.  Local. 

723.  Dr.  George  T.  Stevens,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Local. 

724.  Dr.  —  Stives,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Califomian.  Special,  .4/^(e. 

725.  Samuel  Sturton,  Quebec,  Canada.     Canadian. 

726.  Wm.  S.  Sullivant,  ColumbuJt,  Ohio.   (General.   Special,  MntH. 

727.  Rev.  J.  A.  Swan,  Kennebnnk,  Me.    Local. 

728.  Edward  Tatnall,  Wilmington,  Del.    Local. 
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729.  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vas- 
sar  Female  College),  Poagbkeepsie,  N.  Y.    North  American, 

780.  Dr.  John  G.  Thomas,  Rivi^re-du-Loup-en-bas,  Canafda  East. 
Canadian. 

731.  John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local, 

732.  Prof.  Geobgb  Thurber,  Office,  American  Agriculturist,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    North  American.    Special,  Graminem. 

733.  Prof.  John  Torrey  (Professor  of  Botany,  Columbia  College), 
New  York,  N.  Y.     General.    Special,  NoHh  American. 

734.  Dr.  Morton  S.  Townshknd,  Avon,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio.    Local. 

735.  C.  M.  Tracy  (Curator  of  Botany,  Essex  Institute),  Lynn,  Mass. 
General  CollecUoju    Special,  Xeio  EmjlaniL 

736.  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman  (Professor  of  Botany,  Amherst 
College),  Amherst,  Mass.     General.    Special,  Lichens. 

737.  Dr.  George  Vasey,  Rich  view,  Washington  Co.,  111.  XorOi 
American. 

738.  Wm.  S.  Vaux  (Vice  President  and  Curator,  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences),  No.  1700  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  North 
American. 

739.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College),  New 
Haven,  Ct.    Neio  England. 

740.  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Local. 

741.  G.  Warring,  Boalsburg,  Pa.    Local. 

742.  David  A.  P.  Watt  (Editor,  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geolo- 
gist), Montreal,  Canada.     Canadian.    Special,  Fungi. 

743.  Miss  Mary  Whittington,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.    Lotud. 

744.  Daniel  Wilkins,  Littleton,  N.  H.    Local. 

745.  H.  WiLLEY,  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Lichens. 

746.  Prof.  O.  R.  Willis,  Whiteplains,  N.  Y.    North  American. 

747.  Hugh  Wilson,  Salem,  Mass.  Horticultural.  Special,  Fcntfi 
under  cultivation. 

748.  Nathaniel  Wilson  (Curator,  Island  Botanic  Garden),  Ja- 
maica, W.  I.     West  Indian. 

749.  N.  H.  WiNCHELL,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     Local. 

750.  I.  R.  Wirt,  McVeytown,  Pa.    Local. 

751.  W.  Wynne  Wistar,  Germantown,  Pa.    Local. 
762.    John  Wolf,  Canton,  Fulton  Co.,  111.    Local. 

753.  Prof.  Alphonso  Wood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    North  American. 

754.  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  jr.  (Professor  of  Botany,  University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  American. 

755.  Charles  Wright,  Wethersfleld,  Ct.  General.  Special,  Cuba, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
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ABOHiBOLOaT. 

756.  T.  A.  Cheney  (Lib.,  Geoi^c  Library),  Havana,  N.  Y.    X,  Am, 

757.  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  Worcester,  Mass.    American, 

758.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Greene,  Boston,  Mass.    North  American. 

759.  Samuel  F.  Haven  (Secretary,  American  Antiquarian  Society), 
Worcester,  Mass.    North  American, 

760.  Hon.  I.  A.  LaPham,  Milwaukie,  Wis.    North  American. 

761.  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Keyport,  N.  J.    Netc  Jersey, 

762.  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  (Professor  of  Palseontology,  Yale  College), 
New  Haven,  Ct.    North  American, 

768.    Rev.  Abner  Morse,  Boston,  Mass.    North  American, 

764.  Franklin  Peale,  No.  1181  Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
North  American, 

765.  Charles  Rau,  New  York,  N.  Y.    American, 

766.  G.  Pbabody  Russell  (Curator  of  Archajology,  Essex  Insti- 
tute), Salem,  Mass.    North  American. 

767.  E.  George  Squier,  No.  106  East  TWrty-ninth  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    American. 

768.  Wm.  S.  Vaux  (Vice  President  and  Curator,  Academy  of  Nat. 
Sciences),  No.  1700  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    N,  Am, 

769.  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    North  American, 

770.  Dr.  J.  N.  Wilson,  Newark,  Ohio.    Local, 

ill.    Dr.  A.  WiSLizENUS,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Neip  Mexico,  etc, 

772.  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman  (Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Harvard  University ;  President,  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History),  Cambridge,  Mass.     General. 

ETHHOLOaT. 

773.  Rev.  John  Bachman,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Gentral. 

774.  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  Worcester,  Mass.    American. 

775.  George  Gibbs,  Washington,  D.  C.    General, 

776.  Dr.  J.  AiTKEN  Meigs,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  PhUadel- 
phla.  Pa.     Craniology. 

777.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    North  American  Indians, 

778.  Dr.  J.  0.  Nott,  Mobile,  Alabama.     General, 

779.  Prof.  Henry  S.  Patterson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    General, 

780.  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  Boston,  Mass.    General. 

781.  Alex.  S.  Taylor,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  North  American  Indians, 

782.  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson  (Professor  of  History  and  English  Lit- 
erature, University  College),  Toronto,  C.  W.    General. 

788.    Dr.  A.  Wislizbnus,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    General. 
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OEITEBAL  ZOOLOGY. 

784.  Prof.  Louis  Aga^siz  (Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  Har- 
vard Ufllverslty ;  Director  and  Carator,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

785.  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  (Assistant  Secretary,  Smitlisonian  Institu- 
tion), Washington,  D,  C. 

786.  Prof.  James  D.  Dana  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct. 

787.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson  (Principal,  McGUl  University),  Montreal, 
Canada. 

788.  Prof.  Joseph  Letoy  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia), No.  1802  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

789.  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman  (Professor  of  Comparative  Anatf)ray 
and  Physiology,  Harvard  University;  President,  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History),  Cambridge,  Mass, 


M  Aym  ATiH. 

790.  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     Chiroptera, 

Rev.  John  Bachman,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Xorth  American. 

791.  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  (Assistant  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Instita- 
tion),  Washington,  D.  C.    American. 

792.  George  Barnston,  Montreal,  Canada.    LocaL 

793.  Dr.  G.  A.  Canfield,  Monterey,  Cal.     Califomian. 

794.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  (Zoologist,  California  State  Survey ;  Cura- 
tor of  Zoology,  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  San 
Francisco,  Cal.     Californian, 

796.  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  (Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Cetacea. 

796.  Dr.  Eluott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Arizonian. 

797.  C.  W.  Gilbert  (Assistant  Curator  of  Mammalia,  Worcester 
Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

798.  Prof.  Theo.  Gill  (Librarian,  Smithsonian  Institution),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    General. 

799.  Dr.  John  Gundlach,  Calle  de  la  Reina,  61,  Ilabana,  Cuba. 
Cuban. 

800.'    Hon.  Richard  Hill,  Spanishtown,  Jamaica.    Jamaican. 
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SOI.  W.  Hunter  (Taxidermist,  Natural  History  Society  of  Mon- 
treal), Montreal,  Canada.    Local, 

802.  Nathaniel  Paixe  (Curator  of  Mammalia,  Worcester  Society 
of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

803.  Titian  R.  Peale,  Washington,  D.  C.     General. 

804.  Prof.  Felipe  Poky,  Calle  del  Agoila,  157,  HalMna,  Cuba.  Cu- 
ban. 

805.  F.  W*  FuTx.ui  (Superintendent,  Essex  Institute;  Curator  of 
Ichthyology,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  Salem,  Mass. 
Essex  County  J  Mass. 

806.  T.  T.  Richards,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Crania. 

807.  Bernard  R.  Ross,  Rupert  House.    Arctic. 

808.  £.  A.  Samuels,  Office  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Boston. 
Mass.    Local, 

809.  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  No.  1701  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Quadrumana. 

810.  Dr.  G>x)ROE  SucKLEY,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Washingtou 
Territory. 

811.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College; 
Curator  of  Radiata,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston, 
Mass.),  New  Hayen,  Ct.    Xorth  American. 

812.  Dr.  J.  C.  White  (Curator  of  Comparatire  Anatomy  and  Mam- 
malogy, Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  Boston,  Mass. 
Anatomy. 

813.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  (Curator  and  Rec.  Secretary,  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Montreal),  Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 

BIRDS.* 

814.  John  Akhurst,  No.  9i  Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Local. 
Taxidermist  and  Dealer. 

815.  J.  A.  Allen,  Spring^eld,  Mass.    Xew  England. 

816.  G.  Albia,  FarmersTille,  Seneca  CJo.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

817.  Rev.  John  Ambrose,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Halifkx  Co.,  Nova 
Scotia.    Local. 

818.  Amort  L.  Babcock,  Sherbom,  Mass.  Surinam,  S.  A.^  and 
Local.     Taxidermist. 

819.  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  (Assistant  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion), Washington,  D.  C.    General.    Special,  American. 

820.  VmcENT  Barnard,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.     Loeai. 

*NoTE.  OSIogy  baa  now  become  so  intimately  connected  with  the  stndy  of  tlie 
Birds  tbemselTes  that  about  erery  person  paying  attentton  to  Onithology 
also  has  collections  of  the  Egvs  of  Birds,  therefore  CKSlogy,  as  a  sepante 
department,  is  omitted  in  theDiSBCTORT. 
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821.  Qeohge  Barnston,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local, 

822.  Kev.  M.  W.  Beauchamp,  King's  Ferry,  Caynga,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

L0€€U. 

823.  S.  B.  Bkckktt  (Curator  of  Ornithology,  Portland  Society  of 
Kataral  History),  Portland,  Me.    Local. 

824.  John  G,  Bell,  No.  889  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Taxider- 
mist and  Dealer, 

825.  C.  W.  Bennett  (Curator  of  Ornithology,  Museum  of  the 
Springfield  City  Library  Association),  Ilolyoke,  Mass.    Local, 

826.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bode,  No.  16  North  William  street.  New  York, 
N.  Y.     Taxidermist  and  Dealer, 

827.  CuAS.  L.  Blood,  Corner  of  Weir  and  First  streets,  Taunton, 
Mass.    Local,     Taxidermist, 

828.  G.  A.  BOARDMAN,  Milltown,  Me.    Local, 

829.  S.  H.  BowKRR  (Assistant  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Worcester 
Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local, 

880.    Joseph  Brand,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local,     Taxidermist, 

831.  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  (Curator  of  Oology,  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History),  Boston,  Mass.    Xorth  American,     Oology, 

832.  C.  G.  Brewster,  No.  16  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Dealer, 

833.  E.  A.  Brigham  (Assistant  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History),  Boston,  Mass.    Local. 

834.  George  C.  Brown  (Curator  and  Treasurer,  Burlington  Co. 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History),  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  N,  American, 

836.  J.  Elliott  Cabot  (Curator  of  Ornithology,  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History),  Brookline,  Mass.     General  Collection, 

836.  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Boston,  Mass.    North  American, 

837.  R.  A.  CABfpBELL,  Newark,  Ohio.    Local, 

838.  John  Oassin  (Vice  President  and  Curator  of  Ornithology, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  Philadelphia,  Pa.    General, 

839.  Richard  Christ,  Nazareth,  Pa.    Local, 

840.  Samuel  C.  Clark,  Chicago,  111.    NoHh  American, 

841.  John  Colton,  Worcester,  Mass.    Local, 

842.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  (Zoologist,  California  State  Survey ;  Curator 
of  Zoology,  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  San 
Francisco,  Cal.    Pacific  Coast  of  N,  A, 

848.    Thoscas  Cottle,  Woodstock,  Canada  West.    Local, 

844.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    American, 

845.  WmuAM  CouPER  (Vice  President,  Quebec  Branch,  Entomolo- 
gical Society  of  Canada),  Quebec,  Canada.  North  American, 
Taxidermist, 

846.  C.  A.  Craig,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local,     Taxidermist, 
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847.  Dr.  John  Darbt,  South  WlUlamstown,  Mass.    Local. 

848.  Henrt  Davis,  McGregor,  Iowa.    Local. 

849.  J.  C.  Deacon,  Chlcopee,  Mass.    Local.    Taxidermist. 

850.  Rafael  Montes  De  Oca,  Xalapa,  Mexico.    Mexican. 

851.  C.  Drexler,  Washington,  D.  C.    Local.    Taxidermist. 

852.  D.  G.  Elliot,  No.  27  West  Thirty-third  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American. 

853.  Samuel  £.  Elmore,  Hartford,  Ct.    Local. 

854.  W.  £.  Endicott,  Canton,  Mass.    New  England. 

855.  Prof.  H.  Fairbanks  (Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Dartmonlh 
College),  Hanover,  N.  H.    North  American. 

856.  Charles  Feldman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local.    Taxidermist. 

857.  Wm.  H.  Floyd,  Weston,  Mass.    North  American. 

858.  Augustus  Fowler,  Danvers,  Mass.    Local. 

859.  Samuel  P.  Fowler  (Vice  President,  Essex  Institute,  Salem), 
Danvers,  Mass.    Local. 

860.  Dr.  A.  voN  Frantzius,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica.     Costa  Bican, 

861.  Alexander  Galbraish,  No.  209  North  Ninth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.    Local.     Taxidermist  and  Dealer. 

862.  Charles  Galbraith,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.    Local.     Taxider- 
mist. 

868.    Wm.  Galbraith,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.    Local.     Taxidermist. 
H64.    Wm.  L.  Gill,  Lancaster,  Pa.    Local. 

865.  Col.  A.  J.  Gratson,  Mazatlan,  Mexico.    Mexican. 

866.  Ferd.  Gruber,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Local.     Taxidermist. 

867.  Dr.  John  Gundlach,  Calle  de  la  Reina,  61,  Habana,  Caba. 
West  Indian. 

868.  Prof.  C.  E.  Hamlin  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Waterville 
College),  Waterville,  Me.    Maine. 

869.  Henrt  Hanford,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local. 

870.  George  Hensel,  Lancaster,  Pa.    Local.    Taxidermist. 

871 .  Jambs  Hepburn,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Western  Coast  of  America. 

872.  Dr.  A.  Hall,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 

873.  Hon.  Richard  Hill,  Spanishtown,  Jamaica.    Local. 

874.  Thomas  Hole,  Clarkson,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio.    Local. 

875.  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  Racine,  Wis.    Local. 

876.  Dr.  A.  T.  Hudson,  U.  S.  A.,  Lyons,  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa,    Local. 

877.  D.  Darwin  Hughes,  Marshall,  Mich.    Local. 

878.  Chas.  a.  Houghton,  Holliston,  Mass.    Local.    Taxidermist. 

879.  W.  Hunter  (Taxidermist,  Natural  History  Society  of  Mon- 
treal), Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 

880.  Ilges  and  Santer,  No.  15  Frankfort  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Taxidermists. 
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881.  John  JenkinSi  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Local,  Taxidermist. 

882.  Samuel  Jillson,  Hudson,  Mass.    Local,     Taxidermist, 

883.  Rev.  C.  M.  Jones,  North  Madison,  Ct.    Local, 

884.  F.  EiEMFFER,  Chicago,  Hi.    Local, 

885.  John  Kirkpatrick  (Secretary,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Cleveland;  Secretary,  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society), 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local, 

886.  Rev.  A.  B.  Ken  dig,  Davenport,  Iowa.    Local, 

887.  Dr.  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  East  Rockport,  Ohio,  P.  O.  address, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local, 

888.  Miss  H.  M.  Bjjowlton  (Assistant  Curator  of  Ornithology, 
Worcester  Society  of  Nat.  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Locnl, 

889.  John  Krider,  Comer  of  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.    North  American,     Taxidermist, 

890.  Thure  Kumlien,  Busseyviile  P.  O.,  Wis.    Xorth  American, 
891'.    George  N.  Lawrence,  No.  172  Pearl  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American, 

892.  J.  S.  Leach,  Bridgewater,  Mass.    Local, 

893.  James  M.  Lemoine,  Quebec,  Canada.    Local, 

894.  Miss  F.  S.  Lincoln  (Curator  of  Oology,  Worcester  Society 
of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.  Local  Oology. 

896.    Dr.  Starling  Loring,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local, 

896.  B.  P.  Mann,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Local  Oology, 

897.  WiLLiA^r  T.  March,  Spauishtown,  W.  I.     West  Indian, 

898.  Dr.  Isaac  C.  Martindale  (Director,  Byberry  Philosophical 
Society),  Byberry,  Pa.    Local, 

899.  L.  J.  Maynard,  Newtonville,  Mass.    Local,     Taxidermist, 

900.  R.  McFarlane,  Fort  Anderson,  British  America.  Northern 
Begions  of  America, 

901.  Thomas  McIlwraith,  Hamilton,  C.  W.    Local. 

902.  Prof.  Manly  Miles  (Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  and 
Practical  Agriculture,  State  Agricultural  College),  Lansing. 
Mich. 

908.  Charles  H.  Nauman  (Chairman,  Committee  on  Ornithology, 
Llnnsean  Society  of  Lancaster) ,  Box  508,  Lancaster,  Pa.    Local, 

904.  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  (Professor  of  Geology,  Columbia  Col- 
lege), New  York,  N.  Y.    North  American. 

906.  George  Y.  Nickerson,  No.  42  Williams  street,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.    Local,     Taxidermist, 

906.  J.  P.  NoRRis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local, 

907.  Charles  S.  Paine,  East  Bethel,  Yt.    Local. 

908.  Frederick  Passmore,  Yonge  street,  Toronto,  C.  W.  North 
American. 
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1)09.    Titian  R.  Peale,  Washington,  D.  C.    General. 

910.  Dr.  D.  Websteb  Prentiss,  Washington,  D.  C.    Local. 

911.  Henry  A.  Purdie,  Boston,  Mass.    Local. 

912.  F.  W.  Putnam  (Superintendent,  Essex  Institute;  Curator  of 
Ichthyology,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  Salem,  Mass. 
Essex  County,  Mass. 

913.  L.  E.  RiCKSECKER,  Nazareth,  Pa.    Local. 

914.  O.  RiENECKE  (Curator  of  Ornithology,  Bnlfalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Local. 

915.  A.  H.  Ruse,  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.     West  Indian. 

916.  James  S.  Rogers,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Local. 

917.  James  H.  Roome,  No.  56  Carmine  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Local.     Taxidermist. 

918.  Bernard  R.  Ross,  Rupert  House.    Arctic. 

919.  William  A.  Rousseau,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Local. 

920.  E.  A.  Samuels,  OfBce  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Boston, 
Mass.    Xew  England.    North  American  Oology. 

921.  Dr.  C.  Sartorius,  Mirador,  Mexico.    Mexican. 

922.  Li\aNGSTON  Satterlee,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Local. 

923.  John  H.  Sears,  Danvers,  Mass.    Essex  County^  Mass. 

924.  Hknry  Shaw  (Assistant  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Worcester 
Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

925.    Sherman,  Bedford  street.  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Local. 

926.  Prof.  Henry  Suimer,  Mt.  Carroll,  111.    Local. 

927.  James  G.  Shute,  Wobum,  Mass.    Local. 

928.  S.  I.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Ct.    Neio  England. 

929.  William  A.  Smith  (Curator  of  Ornithology,  Worcester  Society 
of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

930.  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Southgate,  Litchfield,  Ct.    Local. 

931.  Jacob  Stauffer  (Secretary,  Linua^an  Society  of  Lancaster), 
Lancaster,  Pa.    Local. 

932.  Rev.  James  Stephenson,  St.  Inigos,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md. 
Local. 

i»33.  Dr.  George  Suckley,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  North 
American. 

934.  Joseph  Sullivan t,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local. 

935.  Prof.  F.  Sumichrast,  Orozaba,  Mexico.    Mexican. 

936.  E.  L.  Sumner  (Assistant  Curator  of  Oology,  Worcester  Society 
of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

937.  S.  II.  Syl\'E8TKR,  Middleborough,  Mass.    Local.    Taxidermist. 
i)3«.    James  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local.     Taxidermist. 

939.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  Orange,  N.  Y.    Local. 

940.  H.  G.  Vernor,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 
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941.  Dr.  Velie,  Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.    North  American, 

942.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College ;  Cura- 

tor of  Radiata,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  New 
Haven,  Ct.    North  American, 
948.  Nathaniel  Yickary,  No.  262   Chestnut  street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Local,     Taxidermist  and  Dealer, 

944.  Frederic  Ware,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Locai, 

945.  John  M.  Wheaton,  Columbus,  Ohio.    LocaX. 

946.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  (Recording  Secretary  and  Curator,  Natural 

History  Society  of  Montreal),  Montreal,  Canada.     Canadian, 

947.  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Whitney  (Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Yale  College), 

New  Haven,  Ct.    New  England, 

948.  Robert  Wilson,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.    Local. 

949.  R.  K.  WiNSLOW,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local, 

950.  Alexander  Wolle,  Baltimore,  Md.    Local,     Taxidermist, 
961.  C.  J.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Local.    Taxidermist. 

952.  Dr.  Wm.  Wood,  East  Windsor  HIU,  Ct.    Local. 

EEPTILES. 

958.  Prof.  Louis  Aoassiz  (Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  Har- 
vard University ;  Director  and  Curator,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass.   General.  Special,  Chelonia, 

954.  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  (Assistant  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution), 

Washington,  D.  C.    General  Collection.    Special,  N,  American, 

955.  Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope  (Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

of  Philadelphia),  Philadelphia,  Pa.     General, 
966.  Dr.  B.  F.  Fogg  (Curator  of  Herpetology,  Portland  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History),  Portland,  Me.    Local. 
957.  Prof.  J.  E.  Holbrook,  Charleston,  S.  C.    North  American. 

968.  Prof.  John  Le  Conte  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Univer- 

sity of  South  Carolina),  Columbia,  S.  C.    Local. 

969.  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Penn- 

sylvania; Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  No.  1302 
Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Fossil. 

960.  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh  (Professor  of  Palseontology,  Yale  College), 

New  Haven,  Ct.    Fossil, 

961.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  (Professor  of  Geology,  Columbia  College), 

New  York,  N.  Y.    Fossil, 

962.  F.  W.  Putnam  (Superintendent,  Essex  Institute ;  Curator  of  Ich- 

thyology, Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Editor,  Ameri- 
can Naturalist),   Salem,  Mass.     General  Collection.    Special, 
North  American. 
NATURALISTS'  DIRECTORY.  6  December,  1867. 
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963.  Stephen  Salisbubt,  Jr.  (Curator  of  Herpetology»  Worcester 

Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

964.  Jacob  Stauffbr  (Secretary,  Linnsean  Society  of  Lancaster),  Lan- 

caster, Pa.    Local. 

965.  Prof.  A.  E.  Ybrrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College ;  Car&- 

tor  of  Radiata,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  New 
Haven,  Ct.    North  American. 

966.  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Cornell  Unl- 

versity ;  Curator  of  Herpetology,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History;  Assistant,  Maseum  of  Comp.  Zoology),  Boston, 
Mass.     General  Collection. 

967.  Henry  S.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Local. 

968.  Prof.  Alexander  Wincuell  (Professor  of  Natural  History, 

University  of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Locai. 

969.  Dr.  T.  G.  Wormley,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local. 

FISHES. 

970.  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  (Zoologist,  New  Jersey  State  Survey),  Trenton, 

N.  J.    Local. 

971.  Alex.  E.  R.  Agassiz  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlo- 

gy),  Cambridc^e,  Mass.    Embiotocoids. 

972.  Prof.  Louis  Aoassiz  (Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  Har- 

vard  University;  Curator  and  Director,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass.     General, 
978.  G.  Alma,  Farmersville,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

974.  Rev.  John  Ambrose,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Haliftix  Co.,  Nova  Sco- 

tia.   Local. 

975.  Charles  G.  Atkins  (Commissioner  of  River  Fisheries),  Augusta, 

Me.    FishcuUure, 

976.  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provlncetown,  Mass.    Local.    Food  Fishes. 

977.  Dr.  W.  0.  Ayres  (Corresponding  Secretary,  California  Academy 

of  Natural  Sciences),  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Californian. 

978.  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  (Assistant  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution), 

Washington,  D.  C.    North  American. 

979.  Rev.  M.  W.  Beauchamp,  Ring's  Ferry,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.    Local. 
960.  J.  Carson  Brevoort  (President,  Long  Island  Historical  Socie- 
ty), Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     General. 

981.  Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 

982.  Samuel  C.  Clark,  Chicago,  111.    Local. 

983.  J.  D.  Cooper,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Californian. 

984.  Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope  (Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

of  Philadelphia),  Philadelphia,  Pa.  General  Collection.  Spe- 
cial, North  American  Fresh-water. 
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986.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  (Principal,  McGill  University),  Montreal, 

Canada.    Local  and  Fossil, 
986;  Akdret^  Oarkbtt,  Care  of  Samuel  Hubbard,  Agent  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    South  Seas, 

987.  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.    Emhiotocoids, 

988.  Prof.  Thbodorb   Gill    (Librarian,    Smithsonian   Institution), 

Washington,  D.  C.    General, 

989.  Dr.  J.  Bernard  Gilpin  (Vice  President,  Nova  Scotlan  Institute 

of  Natural  Science),  HalifiE^,  Nova  Scotia.    Nota  Scotian. 

990.  Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin,  Bangor,  Me.    Salmonidoe  of  Maine, 

991.  Hon.  Richard  Hill,  Spanishtown,  Jamaica.     West  Indian, 

992.  Prof.  J.  E.  Holbrook,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Southern  States, 
998.  J.  Matthew  Jones,  Ashbourne,  Nova  Scotia.    Nova  Scotian. 
994.  Dr.  J.  P.  KiRTLAND,  East  Rockport,  Ohio ;  Po8tK>fflce  address, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.    Great  Lakes  and  Ohio, 
996.  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  No.  1803 
Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Fossil, 

996.  Rev.  Samuel  Lookwood,  Keyport,  N.  J.    Local, 

997.  Theodore  Lyman  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology,  Cam- 

bridge; Commissioner  of  River  Fisheries),  Brookline,  Mass. 
Fishculture, 

998.  Dr.  R.  P.  Mann,  Milford,  Ohio.    Devonian, 

999.  H.  A.  Marsh  (Assistant  Curator  of  Ichthyology,  Worcester  So- 

ciety of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

1000.  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh  (Professor  of  Paleontology,  Yale  College), 

New  Haven,  Ct.    Fossil. 

1001.  Dr.  J.  C.  Morris,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 

1002.  Dr.  William  A.  Nason,  Post-office  box  8412,  Chicago,  HI.  Local. 
1008.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  (Professor  of  Geology,  Columbia  College), 

New  York,  N.  Y.    Fossil. 

1004.  Thaddbus  Norris,  605  Minor  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Game  Fishes. 

1005.  Prof.  Felipe  Poey,  Calle  del  Aguila,  157,  Habana,  Cuba.     West 

1006.  M.  N.  Preston,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    Local,  \_Indian. 

1007.  P.  W.  Putnam  (Superintendent,  Essex  Institute ;  Curator  of  Ich- 

thyology, Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Editor,  Ameri- 
can Naturalist),  Salem,  Mass.     General, 

1008.  O.  H.  St.  John,  Waterloo,  Iowa.    Fossil. 

1009.  S.  H.  Scudder  (Custodian,  Secretary,  Librarian,  and  Curator  of 

Entomology,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  Cambridge, 
Mass.    Hcemulidas. 

1010.  H.  L.  Shumway  (Assistant  Curator  of  Ichthyology,  Worcester 

Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 
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1011.  Dr.  D.  H.  Stober,  Boston,  Mass.    MassachuseUs, 

1012.  Dr.  George  Suckley,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Salmonidas. 

1018.  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  (Jomell  Univer- 
sity ;  Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy ;  Curator  ot 
Herpetology,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  Boston, 
Mass.    Selctchians, 

1014.  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  North  American  and 
Fossil. 

1016.  J.  W.  Young,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local. 

nrsEOTS. 

1016.  Charles  E.  Aaron,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.    Local. 

1017.  Alvey  a.  Adee,  No.  64  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Bff- 

menoptera. 

1018.  A.  E.  R.  AOASSiz  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology), 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Chneral.    Special,  Lepidoptera. 

1019.  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  (Professor  of  ZoSlogy  and  Geology,  Har- 

vard University ;  Curator  and  Director,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zodlogy),  Cambridge,  Mass.     General. 

1020.  John  Akhurst,  No.  9J  Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    CoU' 

optera. 

1021.  W.  P.  Alcott,  Andover,  Mass.    Local. 

1022.  J.  A.  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass.    Local. 

1023.  James  Angus,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.  Hynienoptera  and  LepidopUra. 

1024.  T.  B.  ASHTON,  North  White  Creek,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  Local. 
1026.  E.  P.  Austin,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Coleoptera. 

1026.  Samuel  Auxer,  Lancaster,  Pa.    Local. 

1027.  Amory  L.  Babcock,  Sherbom,  Mass.    Local,  and  Surinam,  8.  A. 

1028.  Austin  Bacon,  Natlck,  Mass.    Local. 

1029.  Vincent  Barnard,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Local. 

1030.  Homer  F.  Bassbtt,  Waterbury,  Ct.    N.  American  Hymenoptera. 

1031.  D.  W.  Beadle,  St.  Catharines,  Canada  West.     Local  Coleop- 

tera and  Lepidoptera. 

1032.  Dr.  H.  Behr  (Entomologist,  California  State  Board  of  Agricul- 

ture), San  Francisco,  Cal.     Californian. 

1033.  James  S.  Behrens,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Coleoptera  and  Lepi- 

doptera, 

1034.  G.  W.  Bblfrage,  Chicago,  111.    A  Collector. 

1035.  Aaron  B.  Belknap,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1036.  J.  F.  BEimER,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio.    Local. 

1037.  C.  W.  Bennett,  Holyoke,  Mass.    Local. 
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1088.  Rev.  Charlrs  J.  S.  Bbthune  (Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ento- 

mological Society  of  Canada),  Credit,  Canada  West.     Cana- 
dian Coleoptera,  and  North  American  Lepidoptera, 

1089.  B.  BnxiNQS,  Ottawa  City,  Canada  West.    Local. 

1040.  £.  BiLUNQS.    Montreal,  Canada.     Coleoptera. 

1041.  Chables  a.  Blake,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local  Lepidoptera. 

1042.  M.  P.  Blake,  Gilmanton,  N.  H.    Local. 

1048.  J.  H.  B.  Bland,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  American  Coleoptera. 

1044.  Col.  J.  H.  Buss,  Erie,  Pa.    Local. 

1045.  Charles  L.  Blood,  Comer  of  Weir  and  First  streets,  Tannton, 

Mass.    Local. 

1046.  Aia>REW  Bolter,  Comer  of  Wells  and  Van  Boren  streets,  Chi- 

cago, 111.    Lepidoptera. 

1047.  John  Bolton,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.    Locai, 

1048.  BoTTiN,  Orizaba,  Mexico.    Mexican. 

1049.  George  J.  Bowles  (Secretary,  Quebec  Branch,  Entomological 

Society  of  Canada;  Curator,  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec),  Quebec,  Canada.    North  American  Lepidoptera. 
1060.  Frederick  Braches,  Gray's  Summit,  Franklin  Co.,  Mo.    Local. 

1051.  George  E.  Brackett,  Belfiist,  Me.    Local. 

1052.  Rev.  J.  H.  Brakelet,  Bordentown,  N.  J.    Local. 
1058.  Rev.  W.  B.  Breed,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 
1054.  Dr.  Emil  Brendel,  U.  S.  A.,  Peoria,  111.  Pselaphids. 

1056.  Joseph  Bridgham,  jr..  No.  26  Waverly  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

North  American  Lepidoptera. 
1066.  Mrs.  Joseph  Bridgham,  No.  26  Waverly  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Local. 

1057.  Robert  H.  Browne,  Quebec,  Canada.    N.  American  Lepidoptera^ 

1058.  S.  B.  Buckley,  Geological  Bureau,  Austin,  Texas.    Local.  Jbr- 

micidas. 

1059.  Robert  Bunker,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1060.  Edward  Burgess,  Boston,  Mass.    Local. 

1061.  Stephen  Calverly,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1062.  WiLUAM  W.  Carey,  Colerain,  Mass.    Apiarian. 
1068.  David  A.  Cashman,  Chicago,  HI.    Local. 

1064.  H.  H.  Chapbian,  Chicago,  111.    Local. 

1065.  Joseph  E.  Chase,  Holyoke,  Mass.    Local. 

1066.  F.  A.  Clapp,  Dorchester,  Mass.    Local. 

1067.  Rev.  V.  Clkmenti,  North  Douro,  Canada  West.    Local. 

1068.  Richard  Colvin,  Baltimore,  Md.    Apiarian, 

1069.  Caleb  Cooke  (Curator  of  Articuiata,  Essex  Institute),  Salem, 

Mass.    Local.    General  Collection. 
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1070.  William  Couper  (Vice  President,  Quebec  Branch,  Entomolog- 

ical Society  of  Canada),  Quebec,  Canada.     Colecptera  and  In- 
sect Architecture. 

1071.  E.  T.  CRE880N  (Corresponding  Secretary  and  Curator,  American 

Entomological  Society),  No.  518  Sontli  Thirteenth   street, 
Pliiladelphia,  Pa.    Oeneral.    Special,  Hymenaptem, 

1072.  Prof.  Henry  Croft  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  Uniyersity  College; 

President,  Entomological  Society  of  Canada),  Toronto,  Can- 
ada West.    North  American  Coleoptera. 

1078.  Charles  Currier,  ProTidence,  B.  I.    Local. 

1074.  W.  O.  Currier,  Providence,  R.  I.    Local. 

1076.  Hbxrt  Davis,  McGregor,  Iowa.    Local. 

1076.  A.  W.  De  Forest,  New  York,  N.  Y.    North  American. 

1077.  Thomas  A.  Dickinson,  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

1078.  George  B.  Dhcon,  (Librarian,  American  Entomological  Society), 

.  Philadelphia,  Pa.     General. 

1079.  Charles  R.  Dodge  (Assistant  in  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture),  Washington,  D.  C.    Local. 

1080.  Dr.  Edward  Dorsch,  Monroe,  Mich.    Local. 

1081.  William  H.  Edwards,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.    North  American  Lepir 

doptera. 

1082.  James  H.  Emkrton  (Curator  of  Articulata,  Essex  Institute),  Sa- 

lem, Mass.    Local.   Special,  Arachnides.    Geneml  Collection. 
Zoological  Artist. 
1088.  Charles  A.  Emery,  Springfield,  Mass.    Local. ' 

1084.  L.  Engelbrecht,  Portsmouth,  Sciota  Co.,  Ohio.    North  Ameri- 

can Coleoptera,  Neuroptera,  Lepidoptera. 

1085.  J.  M.  English,  Chicago,  m.    Local. 

1086.  Frank  Fairbanks,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.    Local. 

1087.  Charles  E.  Faxon,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Local. 

1088.  Walter  Faxon,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Local. 

1089.  H.  Tudor  Fay,  Columbus,  Ohio.    North  American  Coleoptera^ 

1090.  Henry  Feldman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local  Coleoptera. 

1091.  William  C.  Fish,  East  Falmouth,  Mass.    Loccd. 

1092.  Judge  Fishbank,  Batavia,  N.  Y.    Apiarian. 

1098.  D.  M.  FisK,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.    Local. 
1094.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch  (State  Entomologist  of  New  York),  Salem,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y.     Oeneral.    Special,  Injurious  and  Beneficial. 
1096.  C.  Foley,  Lindsay,  Canada  West.    Local. 

1096.  R.  J.  Fowler,  Montreal,  Canada.    Lepidoptera. 

1097.  Robert  Frazer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  American  Coleoptera. 

1098.  Albert  S.  Garland,  Gloucester,  Mass.    Local. 

1099.  Dr.  G.  P.  Giudwood,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 
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1100.  TowNEND  Glover  (Entomologist,  U.  S.  DepartmeDt  of  Agricul- 

ture), Washington,  D.  C.    North  American. 

1101.  Edward  L.   Graef   (Member  of  Committee  on  Entomology, 

Long  Island  Historical  Society),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  North  Amer- 
ican and  European  Lepidoptera. 

1102.  Dr.  John  W.  Grebnr  (Curator,  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of 

New  York),  No.  7  West  Fifteenth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
North  American  Hymenoptera, 

1103.  Augustus  R.  Grotb  (Curator  of  Entomology,  Buffklo  Society 

of  Natural  Science),  No.  41  Beaver  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
North  American  Lepidoptera. 

1104.  Ferdinand  Gruber,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Local. 

1105.  Miss  C.  Guild,  Walpole,  Mass.    Locai. 

1106.  Dr.  Juan  Gundlach,  Habana,  Cuba.     Cuban. 

1107.  Dr.  Hermann  Haoen  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 

ology), Cambridge,  Mass.    General.    Special,  Neuroptera. 

1108.  Reuben  Haines,  Germantown,  Pa.    Lepidoptera. 

1109.  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Columbia,  Pa.    N.  American  Coleoptera, 

1110.  Dr.  A.  Hall,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 

1111.  Georoe  H.  Hathewat,  Post-office  box  6868,  Chicago,  HI.    North 

American  Hemiptera  and  Neuroptera. 

1112.  Dr.  G.  W.  Hazlbtine,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1118.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Helmuth,  Chicago,  111.  N.  American  Coleoptera. 

1114.  Frank  F.  Hodgman,  Littleton,  N.  H.    Local. 

1115.  GusTAVE  P.  Hoffman,  Chicago,  Dl.    Local. 

1116.  Dr.  George  H.  Horn  (President,  American  Entomological  So- 

cety),  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North 
Arjierican  Coleoptera. 

1117.  WiNSLOW  J.  Howard,  No.  846  Grand  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Local. 

1118.  Robert  Howell,  Nichols,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1119.  Charles  N.  Hoyt,  Providence,  R.  I.    Local. 

1120.  Rev.  James  Hubbert  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  St.  Francis 

College),  Richmond,  Canada  East.    Diptera. 

1121.  Georoe  Hunt,  Providence,  R.  I.    North  American. 

1122.  Miss  M.  E.  Hunt,  Providence,  R.  I.    Locai. 

1123.  Miss  M.  L.  Jenks  (AssisUnt  Curator  of  Articulata,  Worcester 

Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

1124.  Rev.  W.  A.  Johnson,  Weston,  Canada  West.    Local. 

1125.  J.  Matthew  Jones,  Ashbourne,  Nova  Scotia.    Local. 

1126.  Prof.  Samuel  Jones  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Jefferson 

College),  Canonsburg,  Pa.    Local. 

1127.  William  Keostlin,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Coleoptera. 
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1128.  Bev.  P.  P.  Kidder,  EUlcottsville,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1129.  JoHX  KiRKPATRiCK  (Secretary,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 

Cleveland ;  Secretary,  Cleveland  Horticoltaral  Society),  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.    Local. 

1180.  Dr.  J.  P.  KiRTLAND,  East  Rockport,  Ohio;  Post-office  address, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local  Lepidoptera. 

1181.  J.  Frank  Knight  (Recording  Secretary,  American  £ntomol<^- 

cal  Society),  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  American  Homoptera. 

1182.  Edward  Koch,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Local. 

1188.  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,    j^darian. 

1184.  Dr.  William  Lb  Baron,  Geneva,  Kane  Co.,  111.    North  American 

Diptera  and  Coleoptera. 

1185.  Dr.  John  L.  Le  Contb,  No.  1825  Spmce  street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.    Coleoptera. 

1186.  Dr.  Jambs  Lkwis,  Mohawk,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1187.  Dr.  Samuel  Lkwis,  No.  1880  Spmce  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  American  Coleoptera. 

1188.  Dr.  G.  Lincscum,  Long  Point,  Texas.    Local. 

1189.  J.  A.  LiNTNKR,  Utica,  N.  Y.    Lepidoptera. 

1140.  Miss  Adbua  J.  LiTTLEFiELD,  Wobom,  Mass.    Local. 

1141.  B.  P.  Mann,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Local. 

1142.  Prof.  R.  Z.  Mason,  Appleton,  Wis.    Local. 

1148.  Jambs  W.  McAlustbr  (Treasurer,  American  Entomological  So- 
ciety), Philadelphia,  Pa.    Hymenoptera. 

1144.  Theodore  L.  Mead,  No.  288  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New 

York,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1145.  F.  E.  Melshedibr,  Davldsburg,  York  Co.,  Pa.    General, 

1146.  John  Meichkl,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 

1147.  Jambs  C.  BCerrill,  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass.    Local. 

1148.  Julius  E.  Meter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Lepidoptera. 

1149.  Prof.  Manlt  Miles  (Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Practi- 

cal Agriculture,  State  Agricultural  CoUege),  Lansing,  Mich. 
Local. 

1150.  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris,  Baltimore,  Md.    North  American  Lepidoptera. 

1151.  Dr.  William  A.  Nason,  Post-office  Box  8412,  Chicago,  111.    Lo- 

cal Coleoptera. 

1152.  Jambs  Neal,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local. 

1158.  George  W.  Nichols,  West  Amesbury,  Mass.    Local. 

1154.  J.  NiETS,  Cordova,  Mexico.    Local. 

1165.  D.  Benjamin  Norris,  Pittsfleld,  Pike  Co.,  111.    Local. 

1156.  Edward  Norton,  Farmington,  Ct.     General.    Special,  North 

American  Hymenoptera. 

1157.  John  Orne,  Jr.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.    N.  American  Coleoptera. 
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1158.  John  Osgood,  Lynn,  Mass.    Local. 

1159.  Baron  R.  von  Ostkn  Sacken  (Russian  Consul  General),  No.  62 

Exchange  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Diptera,     Cynipidce. 

1160.  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.  (Curator  of  Crustacea,  Boston  Society  of 

Natural  History ;  Curator  of  Artlculata,  Essex  Institute ;  Edi- 
tor, American  Naturalist),  Salem,  Mass.  General.  Special, 
Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera. 

1161.  Titian  R.  Peai>e,  Washington,  D.  C.    Lepidoptera. 

1162.  Charles  H.  Peck,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1163.  George  Wm.  Peck,  No.  26  Dey  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    North 

American  Lepidoptera. 

1164.  Johnson  Pettit,  Grimsby,  Canada  West.    Local  Coleoptera  and 

Lepidoptera. 

1165.  Wm.  S.  Pine  (Vice  President,  American  Entomological  Society), 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 

1166.  James  H.  Poe,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.    Local. 

1167.  Prof.  Felipe  Poet,  Calle  del  Aguila,  No.  157,  Habana,  Cuba.   Cu- 

ban  Neuroptera  and  Formicidm. 

1168.  S.  S.  Rathvon,  Lancaster,  Pa,    Coleoptera. 

1169.  Trton  Reakirt,  No.  853  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Diurnal  Lepidoptera. 

1170.  A.  S.  Reber,  Bellefonte,  Pa.    Local. 

1171.  E.  Baynes  Reed  (Secretary,  London  Branch,  Entomological  So- 

ciety of  Canada),  London,  C.  W.    Local. 

1172.  T.  Reynolds,  Montreal,  Canada.    LocaX. 

1173.  Harvey  J.  Rich,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1174.  Wm.  J.  Richardson,  Oxford,  Miss.    Local. 

1175.  James  Ridings,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     General. 

1176.  James  H.  Ridings,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  American  Neurop- 

tera and  Orthoptera. 

1177.  A.  H.  Rose,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies.     West  Indian. 

1178.  C.  V.  Riley,  Chicago,  111.    Local.    Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

1179.  A.  S.  Ritchie,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 

1180.  Coleman  T.  Robinson,  New  York,  N.  Y.    N,  Am.  Lepidoptera. 

1181.  Dr.  G.  0.  Rogers,  Lancaster,  N.  H.    Local. 

1182.  William  A.  Rousseau,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1183.  Alex.  L.  Russell,  Quebec,  Canada.  North  American  Lepidoptera. 

1184.  J.  Sachs,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.    Local. 

1186.  Prof.  A.  Sager  (Professor  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Michi- 
gan), Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Local. 

1186.  James  Sampson,  New  Harmony,  Ind.    LoceU. 

1187.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston, 

Mass.    North  American. 
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1188.  Dr.  E.  Sanger,  Littleton,  N.  H.    Local. 

1189.  Dr.  John  H.  Sangster,  Nonnal  School,  Toronto,  C.  W.    Local. 

1190.  Dr.  C.  Sartorius,  Mlrador,  Mexico.    Mexican, 

1191.  William    Saundbrs,    Dundas  street,  London,  Canada  West. 

North  American  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera. 

1192.  Maurice  Shuster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    North  American  Coleoptera. 
1198.  8.  H.  ScuDDER  (Custodian,  Secretary,  Librarian,  and  Curator  of 

Entomology,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  Cambridge, 
Mass.  General.  Special,  Orthoptera.  Diurnal  Lepidoptera. 
Fossil  Insects. 

1194.  Dr.   William   Sharswood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Coleoptera  and 

Arachnides. 

1195.  Prof.  Henry  Shimer,  Mt.  Carroll,  HI.    Local. 

1196.  George  D.  Smith,  No.  162  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Coleoptera. 

1197.  RuFUS  Smfth,  North  Littleton,  N.  H.    Local. 

1198.  S.  I.  Smith  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Yale  College),  New  Haven, 

Ct.    North  American.    Special,  Orthoptera. 

1199.  Dr.  William  M.  Smffh,  Manllus,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1200.  Charles  Sonne,  No.  47  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  HL    North 

American  Coleoptera. 

1201.  Miss  Julia  H.  Spear,  Burlington,  Yt.    Local. 

1202.  H.  S.  Sprague,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1203.  Philip  S.  Sprague,  Dorchester,  Mass.    Local. 

1204.  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Sprague,  Dorchester,  Mass.    Local. 
1206.  Philander  M.  Springer,  Springfield,  HI.    Local. 

1206.  Solomon  Stebbins,  Springfield,  Mass.  General.  Special,  Diptera. 

1207.  E.  SuFFBRT,  Matanzas,  Cuba.    Lepidoptera. 

1208.  Prof.  F.  Sumichrast,  Orizaba,  Mexico.    Local. 

1209.  Robert  B.  Talbott,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1210.  Edward  Tatnall,  jr.,  Wilmington,  Del.     Coleoptera. 

1211.  Alex.  S.  Taylor,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.    Local. 

1212.  Prof.  Sanborn  Tennet  (Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Vassar 

Female  CcHlege),  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1213.  F.  W.  Tepper,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1214.  John  Tepper,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1215.  D.  0.  Thibme,  Burlington,  Iowa.    Local. 

1216.  Cyrus  Thomas,  Murphy sboro',  111.    North  American  Orthoptera. 

1217.  Prof.  D.  G.  Thompson  (Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Otterbein 

University),  Westerville,  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio.    Local. 

1218.  Edward  F.  Tolman  (Assistant  Curator  of  Artlculata,  Worces- 

ter Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local. 

1219.  Dr.  Norton  S.  Townshend,  Avon,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio.    Local. 
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1220.  James  O.  Treat,  Lawrence,  Mass.    Local  Lepidoptera. 

1221.  Dr.  Isaac  P.  Trimble  (State  Entomologist  of  New  Jersey),  New- 

ark, N.  J.    Local,    Beneficial  and  I^juriom. 

1222.  L.  Tkouvelot,  East  Medford,  Mass.    LoccU.    Special,  Silk  pro- 

ducing  Bombyddce.    Zodlogical  Artist, 

1223.  WiLUAM  TuppER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Lepidoptera, 

1224.  P.  R.  Uhler  (Peabody  Institute),  Baltimore,  Md.   General,  Spe- 

cial, Semiptera  and  Neuroptera, 
1226.  Henry  Ulke,  Washington,  D.  C.    North  American  Coleqptera, 

1226.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College ;  Cura- 

tor of  Radiata,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  New  Haven, 
Ct.    Injurious  and  Ben^cial, 

1227.  Samuel  Wagner  (Editor  Bee  Gazette),  Washington,  B.C.    Api- 

arian, 

1228.  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  Rock  Island,  111.    General.    Special,  Neurop- 

tera and  Cynipidoe, 

1229.  Rev.  Mr.  Wassall,  Newburyport,  Mass.    Lepidoptera, 

1280.  J.  W.  Weidemeyer,  No.  76  Gold  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.     Lepi- 

doptera, 

1281.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wellington,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.    Local, 

1282.  Rev.  David  Weston  (Curator  of  Articulata,  Worcester  Society 

of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local, 
1288.  C.  P.  Whftney,  Milford,  N.  H.    Local, 
1284.  J.  P.  Wilde,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  in  summer;  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 

winter.     Coleoptera, 
1286. WiLDEBOER,  Fontanelle,  Barbadoes.    Local.    A  Collector 

and  Dealer, 

1286.  Dr.  S.  C.  Williams,  Silver  Springs,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.    Local, 

1287.  Charles  Wilt,  No.  1806  South  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  General, 

1288.  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Uni- 

versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    North  American  Lepir 
doptera,  Coleoptera,  and  Hymenoptera, 

1289.  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  jr.  (Professor  of  Botany,  University  of 

Pennsylvania),  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    North  American  Myriapoda  and  Arachnides, 

1240.  William  S.  Wood,  No.  61  Walker  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Coleoptera, 

1241.  Rev.  Daniel  Ziegler,  York,  Pa.    North  American  Coleoptera. 

OBUSTAOEAirS. 

1242.  Prof.  Locis  Agassiz  (Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  Harvard 

University;  Director  and  Curator,  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass.    General, 
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1248.  Caleb  Cooke  (Curator  of  Articolata,  Essex  Institute),  Salem, 

Mass.    Local, 
1244.  Prof.  James  D.  Dana  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Yale 

College),  New  Haven,  Ct.    General. 
1246.  C.  B.  Fuller,  Portland,  Me.    Local, 

1246.  Andrew  Garrett,  care  of  Samncl  Hubbard,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

South  Seas, 

1247.  Prof.  L.  R.  Gibbes,  Charleston,  S.  C.     Southern  Coast, 

1248.  Prof.  Theodore  Gnx  (Librarian,  Smithsonian  Institution),  Wash- 

in^irton,  D.  C.    North  American. 

1249.  C.  Fred.  Hartt,  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.     TrUobUes, 

1260.  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh  (Professor  of  PalSBontology,  Yale  College), 

New  Haven,  Ct.    Fossil, 

1261.  F.  B.  Meek,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Fossil, 

1262.  Gen.  Albert  Ordway,  Richmond,  Va.    General. 

1268.  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.  (Curator  of  Crustacea,  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History ;  Curator  of  Articulata,  Essex  Institute ;  Edi- 
tor, American  Naturalist),  Salem,  Mass.  General.  Special, 
North  Atlantic,  ICttban, 

1264.  Prof.  Felipe  Poet,  Calle  del  Agulla,  No.  167,  Habana,  Cuba. 

1265.  Dr.  Edmund  Ravenel,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Local  and  Fossil, 

1266.  S.  I.  Smith  (AssisUnt  in  Zodlogy,  Yale  College),  New  Haven, 

Ct.     General, 

1267.  Dr.  William  Stimpson  (Secretary,  and  Director  of  the  Museum, 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences),  Chicago,  111.    General. 

^OBMS. 

1268.  A.  E.  R.  AoASSiz  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology), 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Manne, 

1269.  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Penn- 

sylvania; Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  No.  1302 
Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Parasites, 

1260.  William  C.  Minor,  New  Haven,  (}t.    Marine^  Local, 

1261.  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.  (Curator  of  Crustacea,  Boston  Society  of 

Natural  History;  Curator  of  Articulata,  Essex  Institute;  Edi- 
tor, American  Naturalist),  Salem,  Mass.    North  Atlantic, 

1262.  Dr.  William  Stimpson  (Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Museum, 

Chic^o  Academy  of  Sciences),  Chicago,  111.    Marine, 
1268.  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturow,  No.  108  Ninth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.    Hel- 
minths, 
1264.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College;  Cura- 
tor of  Radiata,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct.     Local. 
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1265.  Dr.  J.  C.  White  (Professor of ,  Mass.  Medical  College; 

Curator  of  Mammalia  aud  Comparative  Anatomy,  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History),  Boston,  Mass.    Helminths. 

1266.  Prof.  Alexander  Win chell  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Uni- 

Tersity  of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Helminths, 

MOLLUSES. 

1267.  Prof.  LoTTis  Aoassiz  (Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  Harvard 

University;  Curator  and  Director,  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass.     General, 

1268.  Truman  H.  Aldrich,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1269.  Anson  Allen,  Orono,  Me.     Terrestrial  and  FlttviaHU. 

.  1270.  J.  G.  Anthony  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology), 
Cambridge,  Mass.  General,  Special,  North  American  Terres- 
trial and  Fluviatile. 

1271.  Rafael  Aranoo,  Habana,  Cuba.     Cuban. 

1272.  J.  W.  Arnold  (Cabinet  Keeper  and  Curator  of  MoUusca,  Wor- 

cester Society  of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass.    Local, 
1278.  £.  P.  Austin,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Local  Terrestrial  and  Fluvv- 
atile. 

1274.  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  Patterson,  N.  J.    Local. 

1275.  Rev.  £.  R.  Beadle  (Secretary,  Conchological  Section,  Academy 

of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    General, 

1276.  A.  S.  BiCKMORE,  New  York,  N.  Y.),     General. 

1277.  B.  Billings,  Ottawa  City,  Canada  West.    Local. 

1278.  £.  Billings  (Palsontologist,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada), 

Montreal,  Canada.    Fossil, 

1279.  William  G.  Binney,  Burlington,  N.  J.    North  American  Terres- 

trial. 

1280.  Thomas  Bland,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  No.  42  Pine  street.  New 

York,  N.  Y.    North  American  and  West  Indian  Terrestrial. 

1281.  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles  (Corresponding  Secretary,  Portland  Society 

of  Natural  History),  Portland,  Me.  North  American  Terrestrial 
and  Fluviatile. 

1282.  a!  D.  Brown,  Princeton,  N.  J.     Terrestrial, 

1283.  Robert  H.  Brownne  (Recording  Secretary,  Lyceum  of  Natural 

History  of  New  York),  No.  54  West  Fifteenth  street.  New 
York  City;  No.  91  South  Ninth  street,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 
General, 

1284.  Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  Montreal,  Canada.    General.    Special,  Pa- 

cific Coast  of  North  America. 

1285.  RiCARDO  I.  Cat,  Matanzas,  Cuba.     Cuban. 
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1286.  L.  ^,  Chittenden,  No.  262  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1287.  Dr.  Daniel  Clarke  (President,  Flint  Scientific  Institute),  Flint, 

Mich.    Local. 

1288.  Prof.  H.  James-Clark  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Pennsyl- 

vania Agricultural  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa.    Anatomy, 

1289.  William  C.  Cleveland,  No.  46  Washington  street,  Boston, 

Mass.    North  American  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile, 

1290.  T.  A.  Conrad,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Naiades  and  Fossil. 

1291.  Caleb  Cooke  (Curator  of  Articulata,  Essex  Institute),  Salem, 

Mass.    Local. 

1292.  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Coronado,  Habana,  Cuba.     Cuban. 

1293.  A.  O.  Currier,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    NoHh  American. 

1294.  WiixiAM  H.  Dall,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Chicago,  111. 

North  American.    Special,  Pacific  Slope. 

1295.  Henry  Davis,  McGregor,  Iowa.    Local. 

1296.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  (Principal,  McGill  University),  Montreal, 

Canada.    Fossil. 

1297.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  De  Camp,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    North  American. 

1298.  A.  DiETz,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies.    General.    Special,    West 

Indian. 

1299.  G.  W.  Dunn,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    General. 

1300.  David  W.  Ferguson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1801.  Dr.  A.  E.  Foote,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    North  American  Terrestrial 

and  Fluviatile. 

1802.  Jonathan  Ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Marine  Chisteropods. 
1808.  Dr.  £.  Foreman,  Catonsville,  Md.    General. 

1304.  R.  J.  Fowler,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 

1805.  C.  B.  Fuller,  Portland,  Me.    Local. 

1806.  Andrew  Garrett,  Care  of  Samuel  Hubbard,  San  Francisco, 

Cal.    South  Seas. 

1807.  Prof.    Theodore    Gill    (Librarian,  Smithsonian  Institution), 

Washington,  D.  C.     General. 

1808.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  New  Bedford,  Mass.    General. 

1809.  H.  Haaobnsen,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies.     West  Indian. 

1810.  William  A.  Haines,  No.  177  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General. 

1311.  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Columbia,  Pa.   North  American  Fluriatile. 

1312.  Mrs.  I.  D.  Hall,  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Local. 

1313.  Prof.  James  Hall  (Curator,  State  Geological  Museum,  State  Ge- 

ologist of  New  York),  Albany,  N.  Y.    Fossil. 

1314.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hartman,  Westchester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Local. 
1316.  M.  W.  Harrington  (Assistant,  Museum  of  the  UniversiQr  of 
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Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    North  American  Terrestrial  and 
Fluviatile, 

1316.  C.  Fred.  Hartt,  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Brachio- 

pods,  Living  and  Fossil. 

1317.  J.  P.  Haskell,  Marblehead,  Mass.    Local, 

1318.  Thomas  C.  Haskell,  Swampscott,  Mass.    Local. 

1819.  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Uni- 

versity of  Pennsylvania),  Philadelphia,  Pa.    North  American 
Fossil. 

1820.  Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Southern  States,  Living 

and  Fossil. 

1821.  Robert  Howell,  Nichols,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1322.  Dr.  S.  B.  Howell  (Chairman,  Committee  on  Cephalopoda,  Con- 
chological  Section,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     Cephalopods. 

1328.  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  Racine,  Wis.    Local. 

1324.  Dr.  E.  W.  Hubbard,  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.     General. 

1826.  Alpheus  Hyatt  (Curator  of  Palseontology,  Boston  Society  of 

Natural  History ;  Curator  of  Polyzoa  and  PalsBontology,  Essex 
Institute;  Editor,  American  Naturalist),  Salem,  Mass.     Ceph- 
alopods and  Polyzoa^  Living  and  Fossil. 
1326.  J.  W.  Jackmax,  Newburyport,  Mass.    Local. 

1827.  U.  P.  James,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    North  American. 

1828.  Dr.  Jno.  C.  Jay,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.     General. 

1329.  Col.  Ezekiel  Jewett,  Utlca,  N.  Y.     Fossil,  and  a  Collector, 

1830.  Francisco  de  Jimeno,  Matanzas,  Cuba.     Cuban. 

1831.  Prof.  Samuel  Jones  (Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Jefferson 

College),  Canonsburg,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1332.  Rev.  P.  P.  Kidder,  Ellcottsville,  N.  Y.        Local. 

1388.  Capt.  H.  F.  King  (Curator  of  Mollusca,  Essex  Institute),  Salem, 
Mass.     General  Collection. 

1834.  Rev.  A.  B.  Kkndio,  Davenport,  Iowa.  North  American  Fluviatile 
and  Terrestrial  Gasteropods. 

1386.  Dr.  J.  P.  KiRTLAND,  East  Rockport,  Ohio ;  Post-offlce  address, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Local. 

1836.  Henry  Krebs,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies.     West  Indian. 

1337.  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham  (President,  Wisconsin  Historical  Society), 
Mllwaukle,  Wis.    Local. 

1888.  Dr.  George  A.  Lathrop,  East  Saganaw,  Mich.    Local. 

1839.  Isaac  Lea  (Vice  President,  American  Philosophical  Society; 
Director,  Conchologlcal  Section,  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences), No.  1622  Locust  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fluviatile, 
Terrestrial,  and  Fossil^ 
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1840.  Dr.  James  Lewis,  Mohawk,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1341.  Rer.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Keyport,  N.  J.    LocaL 

1842.  A.  B.  Lyon,  Add  Arbor,  Mich.     Terrestrial  aiid  Fluviatae. 

1843.  W.  L.  Mactier  (Treasurer,  Conchological  Section,  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences),  No.  182  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
General, 
1344.  WiLUAM  T.  Mabch,  Spanishtown,  Jamaica.     West  Indian, 

1845.  Prof.  R.  Z.  Mason,  Appleton,  Wis.    Local. 

1846.  £.  R.  Mayo,  No.  82  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1847.  F.  B.  Meek,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.   Fossil, 

1848.  Dr.  Manly  Miles  (Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Practical 

Agriculture,  State  Agricultural  College),  Lansing,  Mich.  Local, 

1849.  Henry  Moorks,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local, 

1850.  Edward  S.  Morse  (Curator  of  Mollusca,  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 

ural History ;  Curator  of  Mollusca,  Essex  Institute ;  Editor, 
American  Naturalist),  Salem,  Mass.  General,  Special,  North 
American  Fluviatile  and  Terrestrial, 

1851.  Dr.  Wesley  Nbwcomb,  San  Francisco,  CaL    General.    Special, 

Paciflc  Slope  of  America.    Achatinellce. 

1852.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Noland  (Conservator,  Conchological  Section, 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  Philadelphia,  Pa.     General. 

1358.  Charles  F.  Parker  (Librarian,  Conchological  Section,  Academy 

of  Natural  Sciences),  Philadelphia,  Pa.    General. 

1854.  George  H.  Perkins.  Galesburg,  111.    North  American. 

1855.  Jno.  S.  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Marine  AcephaXa. 

1856.  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell,  Normal,  III.    Fluviatile  and  FossU. 

1857.  Manuel  J.  Presas,  Calle  de  Velarde,  No.  5,  Matanzas,  Cuba. 

Cuban. 

1858.  Temple  Prime,  No.  26  Broad  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Corbieu" 

ladce. 

1359.  Dr.  Edmund  Ravenkl,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Local  and  Fossil. 

1860.  J.  R.  Read,  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Local. 

1861.  J.  H.  Redfield,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Local. 

1862.  A.  B.  Richmond,  Meadsville,  Pa.    Local. 

1363.  A.  H.  Ruse,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies.     West  Indian. 

1364.  T.  RiMMBR,  Montreal,  Canada.     General. 

1865.  S.  R.  Roberts  (Recorder,  Conchological  Section,  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences),  Philadelphia,  Pa.    General. 

1866.  C.  T.  Robinson  (Curator  of  Mollusca,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 

Science),  No.  81  Wall  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    General. 

1367.  Henry  Rousseau,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Fossil.    Local. 

1368.  Rev.  J.  Rowell,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Local. 

1369.  Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberoer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    General. 
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1370.  Prof.  AbbamSager  (Professor  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Michi- 
gan), Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Local, 
1871.  James  Sampson,  New  Harmony,  Ind.    LocaU 
1S72.  Qeorge  Scarborough,  Sumner,  Atchlnson  Co.,  Kansas.    LocaU 

1373.  N.  S.  Shaler  (Assistant,   Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology), 

Cambridge,  Mass.    BrachiopodSy  Living  and  Fossil. 

1374.  Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Scl^ 

ences,  Griswold  College),  Davenport,  Iowa.     Terrestrial  and 
Fluviatile. 
1376.  Dr.  E.  R.  Show  alter,  Uniontown,  Ala.    Local, 

1376.  Sanderson  Smith,  No.  26  Broad  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  LocaU 

1377.  Robert  E.  C.  Stearns  (Vice  President  and  Curator  of  MoUusca, 

California  Academy  of  Sciences),  Lock  boK  1449,  Post-office, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   General.  Special,  Pacific  Slope  of  America. 

1378.  J.  B.  Steers  (Assistant,  Museum  of  the  University  of  Michigan), 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    North  American  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile^ 

1379.  D.  Jackson  Steward,  No.  148  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General. 

1380.  Wm.  W.  Stewart  (Custodian,  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sci- 

ences), Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1381.  Dr.  William  Stimpson  (Secretary  and  Director,  Chicago  Acad- 

emy of  Sciences),   Chicago,  111.     General.   Special,  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America. 

1382.  Frank  W.  Stowhll,  No.  191  Fulton  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American. 

1383.  Richard  H.  Stretch,  Virginia  City,  Nevada.    Local. 

1384.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  No.  164  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General. 
*1385.  Joseph  Sulltvant,  Columbus,  Ohio.    LocaU 

1386.  Robert  Swift,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  or  care  of  Thomas 

Bland,  42  Pine  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     General.    Special, 
West  Indian. 

1387.  Dr.  Theodore  A.  Tellkampf,  No.  142  West  Fourth  street.  New 

York,  N.  Y.    Ascidians. 

1388.  L.  L.  Thaxter,  No.  13  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Nevo  Eng- 

land Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile. 
1889.  John  H.  Thomson,  New  Bedford,  Mass.     Terrestrial  and  Fluvi- 
atile Gasteropods. 

1390.  Dr.  J.  B.  Trask,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Califomian. 

1391.  Dr.  J.  B.  Trbmbley,  Toledo,  Ohio.    LocaU 

1392.  George  W.  Tryon,  jr.  (Vice  Director,  Conchologlcal  ^Section, 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Editor,  American  Journal  of 
Conchology),  No.  625  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     General. 
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1898.  J.  C.  Turnpenny,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Marine  Acephala, 

1394.  Uenby  D.  Van  Nostrand,  No.  116  West  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
General, 

1896.  Prof.  A.  E.  Ykrrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College;  Cura- 
tor of  Radiates,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct.    American. 

1396.  Rev.  Mr.  Viixeneuvb,  Montreal,  Canada.    Local. 

1397.  W.  E.  Wellington,  Dubuque,  Iowa.    Local. 

1398.  Charles  M.  Wheatley,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  or  42  Pine  street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.    Ftuviatile. 

1899.  John  M.  Wheaton,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Local. 

1400.  J.  P.  Whiteav'bs  (Recording  SecreUry  and  Curator,  Natural  Hii^ 

tory  Society  of  Montreal),  Montreal,  Canada.    General. 

1401.  Henry  S.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Local,  Living  and  FosgU. 

1402.  J.  R.  Willis,  Halifiu,  Nova  Scotia.    Local. 

1408.  Prof.  Alex.  Winchell  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  University 

of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile. 
1404.  A.  Young,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     General. 


RADIATES. 

1405.  A.  E.  R.  Agassiz  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy), 

Cambridge,  Mass.     General.    Special,  Echinoderms  and  Aca- 
lephs. 

1406.  Prof.  Loms  Agassiz  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Zodlogy,  Har- 

vard University ;  Curator  and  Director,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zo61ogy),  Cambridge,  Mass.     General. 

1407.  Rev.  William  H.  B arris,  Burlington,  Iowa.    FossU  Crinoids.     ' 

1408.  Prof.  H.  James-Clark  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Pennsyl- 

vania Agricultural  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa.    Anatomy. 

1409.  Prof.  James  D.  Dana  (Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 

Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct.    Polyps. 

1410.  P.  DucHASSAiNO,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies.    Polyps. 

1411.  Charles  B.  Fuller,  Portland,  Me.    New  England. 

1412.  B.  J.  Hall,  Burlington,  Iowa.    Fossil  Crinoids. 

1418.  Prof.  C.  Fred.  Hartt  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Yassar 
College),  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Polyps. 

1414.  John  G.  Heywood  (Assistant  Curator  of  Radiata,  Worcester  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History),  Worcester,  Mass. 

1416.  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  U.  S.  Army.    Florida  Corals. 

1416.  Col.  Theodore  Lyman  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology), Brookline,  Mass.     Ophitirans  and  Polyps. 
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U17.  Prof.  John  McCrady,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Living  and  Fossil. 

1418.  F.  B.  Meek,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Fossil, 

1419.  W.  H.  NiLES,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Crinoids,  Living  and  Fossil. 

1420.  Dr.  William  Stimpson  (Secretary,  and  Director  of  the  Museum, 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences),  Chicago,  111.  Echinoderms  and 
Polyps. 

1421.  Dr.  O.  Theime,  Burlington,  Iowa.    Fossil  Crinoids, 

1422.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Yale  College;  Cu- 

rator of  Radiates,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History),  New 
Haven,  Ct.    General.    Special,  Polyps  and  Echinoderms. 
1428.  Dr.  Charles  A.  White  (State  Geologist  of  Iowa),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.     Fossil. 

PEOTOZOA. 

1424.  Prof.  H.  James-Clahk  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Pennsyl- 

vania Agricultural  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa.     General. 

1425.  P.  Duchassainq,  St.. Thomas,  West  Indies.    Sponges. 

1426.  Alpheus  Hyatt  (Curator  of  Palaeontology,  Boston  Society  of 

Natural  History ;  Curator  in  Natural  History  Department,  Es- 
sex Institute;  Editor,  American  Naturalist),  Salem,  Mass. 
General. 

1427.  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  (Professor  of  Palaeontology,  Yale  College), 

New  Haven,  Ct.    Fossil  Sponges. 

1428.  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Uni- 

versity of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Local. 

PABASITES. 

1429.  Prof.  H.  James-Clark  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Pennsyl- 

vania  Agricultural  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa.     Vegetable. 

1480.  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy  (Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia), No.  1302  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     General. 

1431.  Prof.  J.  H.  Sausbury  (Professor  of  Physiology,  Histology,  and 
Cell  Pathology,  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College),  Clevehuid, 
Ohio.     General. 

1482.  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturois,  No.  103  Ninth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Hu- 

man. 

1483.  Prof.  J.  C.  White  (A^unct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Lectu- 

rer on  Diseases  of  the  Skin),  Boston,  Mass.    Human. 
1434.  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman  (Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Harvard  University;   President,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
"History),  Cambridge,  Mass.     General. 
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ADDITIONAL  NAMES   RECEIVED. 

GEOLOGY. 

1436.  WnxiAM  Andrews*  Cumberland,  Md.    Local, 

1486.  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Blakie,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Local, 

1487.  W.  T.  Brigham  (Curator  of  Geology,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 

History),  Boston,  Mass.     General  Collection.    Special,    Vol- 
canic. 

1488.  Dr.  A.  E.  Foote  (Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  University  of  Michi- 

gan), Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     General  Collection. 

1489.  Prof.  C.  Fred.  Hartt  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Vassar  Col- 

lege), Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.    North  and  South  American. 

1440.  Prof.  Henry  Y.  Hind  (Professor  of  Physical  and  Natural  Sci- 

ences, Trinity  College),  Toronto,  C.  W.    British  American. 

1441.  James  Hyatt,  Bengali,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1442.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Joy,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

North  American. 
1448.  Prof.  Joseph  Lb  Conte  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy, University  of  South  Carolina),  Columbia,  S.  C.    North 
American. 

1444.  Dr.  George  Little  (State  Geologist  of  Mississippi),  Oxford, 

Miss.    North  American. 

1445.  Thomas  McFarlane,  Acton  Vale,  Canada  East.    Local. 

1446.  Bev.  John  B.  Perry  (Assistant,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodl- 

ogy)»  Cambridge,  Mass.    North  American. 

1447.  George  L.  Vose,  Paris  Hill,  Me.    General. 

1448.  Henry  3*  Willums,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Local. 


FHTSIOAL  GEOaBAPHT. 

1449.  A-  S.  BiCKMORE,  Amherst,  Mass.    Asia. 

1450.  Prof.  Jambs  Orton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Andes  and  j^^aions. 


HIHEBALS, 

1451.  Edward  S.  F.  Arnold,  Yonkers,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1452.  Dr.  Qeo.  S.  Blakie,  Nasjivllje,  T^nn. 
1458.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  De  Camp,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

1454.  Prof.  Silas  H.  Douglass  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  MJneralo- 
gy.  University  of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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61  ADDITIONS.  1455-1476 

1456.  Dr.  A.  E.  Foote  (Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  University  of  Michi- 
gan), Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
1456.  A.  P.  Garber,  Columbia,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
1467.  Levi  Hager,  West  Hartford,  Vt. 

1458.  Prof.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Miner- 

alogy, University  of  Mississippi),  Oxford,  Miss. 

1459.  C.  C.  HrrcHCOCK,  Ware,  Mass. 

1460.  Prof.  Edmund  O.  Hovey  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology, 

Wabash  College),  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind. 

1461.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Joy,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1462.  J.  B.  Kevinski,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1868.  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Contb  (Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 
University  of  South  Carolina),  Columbia,  S.  C.    N.  American. 
1464.  Thomas  McFarlane,  Acton  Yale,  Canada  East. 
1466.  Prof.  A.  E.  Strong,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

1466.  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  (State  Geologist  of  Missouri  and  Kansas), 

Columbia,  Boone  Co.,  Mo. 

1467.  Henry  S.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MUTALLUEGY. 

1468.  Prof.  Henry  S.  Osborn  (Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

Lafayette  Collefi^e),  Easton,  Pa. 

1469.  Dr.  Albert  B.  Prescott  (Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

etc..  University  of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


PALSONTOLOGT. 

1470.  William  Andrews,  Cumberland,  Md.    Local. 

1471.  Henry  Davis,  McGregor,  Iowa.    Local.     Collector  and  Dernier. 

1472.  W.  H.  R.  Lykins,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Local. 

1473.  Prof.  John  McCrady,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Southern  States.    Spe- 

cial, Echinoderms  and  Graptolites. 

1474.  Edward  T.  Nelson,  New  Haven,  Ct.    North  American. 

1475.  G.  H.  Perkins,  New  Haven,  Ct.    North  American^ 

1476.  Henry  S.  IjV^^-lums,  ^thaca,  N,  Y,    Locah 
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AHATOMT  AND  FHTSIOLOOT. 

1477.  Prof.  CoRYDON  L.  Ford  (Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Iliysiology, 

University  of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1478.  Prof.  John  Lkamak  (Professor  of  Haroan  Physiology  and  Anat- 

omy, Lafayette  College),  Easton,  Pa. 


MIOBOSOOPT. 

1479.  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Blakib,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1480.  W.  H.  Cobb,  Wellsboroagh,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

1481.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  Lunenbarg,  Essex  Co.,  Vt. 

1482.  Dr.  J.  Bakkr  Edwards,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1488.  A.  S.  RrrcRiE,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1484.  George  B.  Selden,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1485.  C.  A.  Spencer,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


BOTAHT. 

1486.  Dr.  Geo.  8.  Blakie,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Local. 

1487.  J.  J.  Carter,  Lyle,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.    LoeaL 

1488.  A.  P.  Garber,  Columbia,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.    LoecU. 

1489.  Benj.  D.  Gilbert,  Utica,  N.  Y.    Local, 
1490t  E.  L.  Hankenson,  Newark,  N.  Y.    Local, 

1491.  M.  W.  Harrington  (Assistant  in  the  Musenm,  University  of 

Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Local. 

1492.  James  Hyatt,  Bengali,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1498.  A.  B.  Lton  (Assistant  in  the  Musenm,  University  of  Michigan), 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Local. 
1494.  D.  R.  McCord,  Montreal,  Canada.     Canadian  Ferns. 
1496.  L.  A.  MnxiNGTON,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1496.  Dr.  I.  S.  Moyer,  Plumsteadville,  Pa.    Local. 

1497.  C.  S.  Osborne  (Manager,  Western  Union  Telegraph),  Sospen- 

sion  Bridge,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1498.  S.  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.    Local. 

1499.  Dr.  Frank  Sawerman,  Apalachicola,  Fla.    North  Am^can. 

1500.  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  (State  Geologist  of  Missouri  and  Kansas), 

Columbia,  Boone  Co.,  Mo.     Western  States. 

1501.  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  Uni- 

versity of  Michigan),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     United  States. 
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63  ADDITIONS.  1502-1518 


ABOESOLOGT. 

1502.  Samubl  R.  Carter,  Paris  HUl,  Oxford  Co.,  Me.  North  American. 

1503,  Henry  Davis,  McGregor,  Iowa.    Local,     Collector  and  Dealer. 
1604.  Dr.  William  H.  Db  Camp,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Local. 

1606.  C.  B.  Fuller,  Portland,  Me.    Local. 

1606.  Hon.  £.  L.  Hamlin  (President,  Bangor  Historical  Society),  Ban- 

gor,  Me.    North  American. 

1607.  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  (Professor  of  Hygeine  and  Physical 

Education,  Amherst  College),  Amherst,  Mass.    N.  American. 
1508.  Rev.  N.  W.  Jones,  New  York,  N.  Y.    North  American. 

1609.  £.  S.  Morse  (Curator  of  Mollusks,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 

History ;  Curator  in  Natural  History  Department  Essex  Insti- 
tute) Salem,  Mass.    New  England. 

1610.  F.  W.  Putnam  (Curator  of- Fishes,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 

History;  Superintendent,  Museum  of  the  Essex  Institute), 
Salem,  Mass.    New  England. 


ETHNOLOaT. 

1611.  A.  S.  BicKMORE,  Amherst,  Mass.    Asia. 

MAMMALS. 

1612.  G.  W.  Aderhold,  A.  and  M.  College,  Lexington,  Ky.    Local. 

Taxidermist. 

BIEDS. 

1613.  G.  W.  Aderhold,  A.  and  M.  College,  Lexington,  Ky.    Local. 

Taxidermist. 

1614.  Anson  Allen,  Orono,  Me.    Local. 
1616.  E.  A.  Johnson,  Holyoke,  Mass.    Local. 

1616.  B.  F.  Owen,  Astoria,  Fulton  Co.,  111.    Local. 

FISHES. 

1617.  Dr.  James  Blake,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Embiotocdds. 

1618.  Dr.  J.  C.  Parker,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Local. 
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nrSEOTS. 

1619.  Edward  P.  Allis,  jr.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ob!o.    Local. 

1520.  Prof.  Albert  J.  Cook  (Professor  of  Natural  History,  State  Ag- 

ricultural College),  Lansing,  I^ich.     General  Collection, 

1521.  E.  A.  Johnson,  Holyoke,  Mass.    Local, 

1522.  T.  F.  McCuRDY.  Norwich  Town,  Ct.    Local, 

1623.  Dr.  Alkx.  F.  Samuels,  Nashotah,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.   Lejddop- 

tera, 

1624.  G.  WiCKWiRE  Smith  (Corresponding  Secretary,  Kent  Scientific 

Institute),  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Local, 
1526.  Dr.  G.  S.  Walker,  No.  1226  Washington  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lo<cal, 


HOLLUSSS. 

1526.  Col.  F.  F.  Cavada,  Trinidad,  W.  I.     West  Indian, 

1627.  Hon.  Edward  CnrrTT,  Kingston,  Jamaica.     West  Indian, 

1528.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  (Zodlogist,  California  State  Geological  Sur- 

vey), San  Francisco,  Cal.    Pacific  Slope  of  America, 

1529.  W.  M.  Gabb  (Palaeontologist,  California  State  Geological  Sur- 

vey), San  Francisco,  Cal.    Fossil, 

1530.^W.  G.  W.  Harford,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    General, 

1631.  Dr.  John  C.  Jay,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.    Local, 

1582.  George  Metzges,  Circlevllle,  Ohio.    Local, 

1533.  John  A.  McNiel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  General  Collector,  Spe- 
cial, Fresk  Water,  (Now  collecting  In  Central  America.  Jd- 
dress  care  of  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.) 

153i.  Edward  T.  Nelson,  New  Haven,  Ct.    Local, 

1535.  Dr.  R.  A.  Phillippi,  Santiago,  ChlU.     Chilian, 

1636.  Prof.  Felipe  Poey,  Habana,  Cuba.     Cuban. 

153?.  Henry  Strbno,  Holland,  Mich.    Fresh  Waten    Locals 
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TAZIDEBMIST8. 

1588.  G.  W.  Aderhold,  A.  &  M.  College,  Lexington,  Ky. 

1539.  John  Akhurst,  No.  9i  Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1540.  A.  L.  Babcock,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

1641.  J.  P.  Bates,  No.  209i  North  Sixth  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1642.  John  G.  Bell,  No.  839  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1543.  C.  L.  Blood,  Comer  of  Weir  and  First  streets,  Tannton,  Mass. 

1544.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bode,  No.  16  North  William  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1544a.  Rudolph  Bobchbrdt,  Chicago,  HI. 

1645.  C.  G.  Brewster,  No.  16  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1546.  George  £.  Brown,  Dedham,  Mass. 

1547.  Joseph  Bruno,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1548.  De  Schute  Buckow,  No.  27  Frankfort  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General  Collector  of  South  American  AnittiaU  and  Pianta. 

1549.  William  Coupbb,  Henderson's  Buildings,  Louis  street,  Qaeliec, 

Canada. 
1560.  C.  A.  Craig,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1551.  J.  C.  Deacon,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
1562.  T.  W.  Dewing,  Saxonville,  Mass. 
1558.  C.  Drexler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1554.  Charles  Feldman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1555.  Alexander  Galbraish,  No.^  209  North  Ninth  street,  Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 
1566.  Charles  Galbraith,  West  Hofooken,  N.  J. 

1667.  William  Galbraith,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

1658.  Ferdinand  Gruber,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1659.  George  Henzel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1560.  Charles  A.  Houghton,  HoUiston,  Mass. 

1661.  W.  Hunter,  Musenm  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  Montreal, 

Canada. 

1662.  Ilges  &  Sauter,  No.  16  Frankfort  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1668.  John  Jenkins,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
1664.  Samuel  Jillson,  Hudson,  Mass. 

1666.  John  Krider,  Comer  of  Second  and  Walnnt  streets,  Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 
1566.  E.  V.  LoRQUiN,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1667.  C.  J.  Maynabd,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

1568.  George  Y.  Nickerson,  No.  42  Williams  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

1669.  G.  Crenshaw,  No.  627  North  Fifteenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1670.  James  H.  Roome,  No.  56  Carmine  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1671.  S.  H.  Sylvester,  Middleborongh,  Mass. 

1672.  James  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1678.  N.  ViCKARY,  No.  262  Chestnot  street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

naturalists*  dxrecto&y.  '    9  Sept.,  186& 
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1674.  George  O.  Welch,  Washington  street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

1575.  Alexander  Wolle,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1576.  C.  J.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HINESALOOT. 

1577.  J.  Ross  Browne,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1578.  W.  S.  Keys,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OOMPAEATIVE  AHATOMT. 

1579.  Dr.  £.  L.  Lathrop,  Room  No.  2  Newberry's  Block,  Chicago,  HI. 

BOTAHT. 

1580.  John  Buttle,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Local. 

1581.  W.  C.  CoRMAOK,  New  Westminster,  British  Colombia.    Local, 

Special,  Coni/erce. 

1582.  Lloyd  Jones,  Victoria,  British  Columbia.     Local.     Special, 

Ferns. 

MAMMALS. 
1588.'  Hon.  John  D.  Caton,  Ottawa,  111.    American  Cervidce. 

BIfiDS. 

1584.  Eugene  V.  Lorquin,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Local.     Taxidermist. 

1585.  George  O.  Welch,  Washington  street,  Lynn,  Mass.     Local. 

Taxidermist. 

nrsEOTS. 

1586.  Dr. Jones,  New  Westminster,  British  Colombia.    Local. 

Special,  Lepidoptera. 

MOLLUSES. 

1587.  Andrew  J.  Bennett,  Circieville,  Ohio.    Local. 

ABOHSOLOOT. 

1588.  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

1589.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.    North  American. 

MIOBOSOOFT. 

1590.  S.  A.  Briggs,  Chicago,  111. 

nSHES. 

1591.  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  Troutdale,  Bloomsbory,  N.  J.    Ptadadture. 
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CORBEOTIONS.  67 

CORRECTIONS. 

OEOLOOT. 

13.  Frank  H.  Bradley.  Change  address  to  (Assistant,  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey),  Wilmington,  111. 

2&,  E.  T.  Cox.     Change  **  Local  **  to  North  American, 

80.  Rev.  E.  B.  Eddy.     Change  address  to  Providence,  R.  I. 

82.  Should  be  L.  Engelbrecht. 

85.  C.  F.  EscnwEiLER.     Change  address  to  Hongbton,  Mich. 

51.  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock.  Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy, Lafayette  College ;  State  Geologist  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire),  No.  88  Wall  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

68.  Clarence  Kmo.  Change  address  to  United  States  Geologist  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Expedition  of  the  40th  Parallel. 

90.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry.     Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Geology, 

ColumbU  College),  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 
107.  Prof.  James  M.  Safford.   Change  address  to  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

117.  Prof.  S.  Tenney.     Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Williams  College),  Williamstown,  Mass. 
126.  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.     Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Geology, 
School  of  Mining,  Harvard  University),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

HnrEBALOGT. 

148.  W.  T.  Brioham.  Add  (Curator  of  Geology,  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History). 

166.  Rev.  E.  B.  Eddy.     Change  address  to  Providence,  R.  I. 

171.  Christian  Febiyer.     Change  to  Christian  Febiger. 

201.  Rev.  A.  B.  Kendig.     Change  address  to  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

244.  Prof.  S.  Tenney.  Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Williams  College),  Williamstown,  Mass. 

METALLUEST. 
278.  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.    Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Geology, 
School  of  Mining,  Harvard  University),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PAUEONTOLOGT. 

286.  Frank  H.  Bradley.  Change  address  to  (Assistant,  Hlinois  State 
Geological  Survey),  Wilmington,  HI. 

805.  G.  R.  Gilbert.    Change  to  G.  K.  Gilbert. 

312.  Prof.  E.  W.  HiLGARD.  Cross  out  *<  (State  Geologist  of  Missis- 
sippi)." 

819.  Alpheus  Hyatt.  Change  address  to  (Curator  of  Palseontology, 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Curator  in  Natural  His- 
tory Department,  Essex  Institute),  Salem,  Mass. 
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68  ooRREcnoys. 

FHTSIOAL  aEOaSAFHT. 

1449.  A.  S.  BiCKMORE.     Change  addres*  to  Tenant's  Harbor,  Me. 
899.  Clarence  King.     Change  address  to  United  States  Geologist  of 

the  U.  S.  Geological  Expedition  of  the  40th  Parallel. 
419.  Prof.  J.  D.  Whtinky.    Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Geology , 

School  Of  Mining,  Harvard  University),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

OOMPAEATIVE  AHATOMT  AHD  PHTSIOLOGT. 
44L  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder.     Change  address  to  (Proflsssor  of  Kataiml 
History,  Cornell  Uniyersity),  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

mOBOSOOFT. 
484.  Alpheus  Hyatt.    Change  «*  Curator  of  Mollasca"  to  Corator  of 

Palceontology. 
461.  Should  be  Edwin  Bicknell. 

BOTAHT. 

512.  E.  P.  Austin.    Change  address  to  Cambridge,  Mass. 

517.  Dr.  Jacob  Barratt.     Change  address  to  Middletown,  Ct. 

540.  Should  be  J.  Buchanan. 

550.  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbourns.  Change  address  to  (President,  Wis- 
consin State  University),  Madison,  Wis. 

658.  Should  be  Dr.  A.  Clapp. 

574.  Change  to  Dr.  Ellas  Diffenbauoh,  No.  1118  Carlton  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

652.  John  Macoun.    Add,  Special,  Carices. 

674.  Charles  F.  Parker.  C^an^c  to  Camden,  N.  J.  North  American. 
Special,  New  Jersey, 

696.  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock.  Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Botany, 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricnltaral  College),  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

729.  Prof.  S.  Tenney.  Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Williams  College),  WilUamstown,  Mass. 

ETHHOLOGT. 
1511*  A.  S.  BiCKMORE.     Change  address  to  Tenant's  Harbor,  Me. 
778.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott.    Change  address  to  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BIEDS. 
877.  D.  Darwin  Hughes.    Change  "  Local "  to  North  Ameriean. 
886.  Rev.  A,  B.  Kbndio.     Change  address  to  Dabuqae,  Iowa. 
908.  Charles  H.  Nauman.     Change  address  to  No.  195  East  King 
street,  Laooaster,  Pa.    Add,  Odlogy. 
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OORBEOnONB.  69 

911.  Henrt  a.  Purdib.    Change  address  to  West  Newton,  Mass.,  and 
department  to  New  England. 

BEFTILES. 
966  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder.     Change  address  to  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

FISHES. 

977.  Dr.  Wm.  O.  Atres.     Cross  out  **  (Corresponding  Secretary,  Cal- 
ifornia Aciidemy  of  Natural  Sciences)." 
987.  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons.     Change  address  to  Alameda,  Cal. 
1002.  Dr.  WnxiAM  A.  Nason.    Change  address  to  Algonquin,  McHenry 

Co.,  ni. 
1013.  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder.     Change  address  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

nrsEOTS. 

1038.  James  S.  Behrens.    Add,  General  Collection. 

1048.  Bottdt.    Change  to Botteri. 

1077.  Thomas  A.  Dickinson.  Change  address  to  (Secretary,  Andros- 
coggin Natural  History  Society),  Lewiston,  Me.  Local.  Co^ 
leoptera  and  Lepidoptera. 

1081.  William  H.  Edwards.  Change  address  to  Coalburgh,  Kanawha 
Co.,  West  Virginia. 

1108.  Augustus  R.  Grote.  Change  address  to  Hastings-upon-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  and  dep't  to  General,  Special,  Lepidoptera, 

1127.  William  Keostlin.     Change  to  Wiluam  Kcbstling. 

1151.  Dr.  William  A.  Nason.  Change  address  to  Algonquin,  McHenry 
Co.,  111. 

1178.  C.  Y.  Riley.  Change  address  to  (State  Entomologist  of  Mis- 
souri), No.  2130  Clark  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  North  American. 
Special,  Injurious  to  Vegetation, 

1203.  Phizjp  S.  Spragur.   Change  address  to  No.  141  Broadway,  South 

Boston,  Mass.,  and  dep*t  to  North  American  Coleoptera. 

1204.  Cross  out  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Sprague. 

H0LLUSE8. 

1276.  A.  S.  BiCKMORE.     Change  address  to  Tenant's  Harbor,  Me. 
1289.  William  C.  Cleveland.     Change  address  to  (Professor  of  Engi- 
neering, Cornell  University),  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
1884.  Rev.  A.  B.  Kbndig.     Change  address  to  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
1032.  George  Metzges.    Should  be  George  Metzger. 
Wl.  Dr.  Wesley  Newcx)mb.    Change  address  to  Oakland,  Cal. 
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DECEASED. 

97.  (Geology.)    Prof.  E.  J.  Pickett,  Bochester,  N.  Y.  Died  October, 

1866.     « 
833.  (PalfiBontology.)     998.  (Fishes.)     Dr.  K.  P.  Mann,    Mllford, 

Ohio.    Died . 

354.  (Palaeontology.)    Augusts  RAmond,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   Died 

1867. 
376.  (Physical  Geography.)    Prof.  A.  D.  Bachb,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Died  1866. 
483.  (Microscopy.)    William  W.  Husb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Died  1867. 
672.  (Botany.)    W.  W.  Denslow,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Died  1868. 
573.  (Botany.)     Prof.    Chester   Dewey,   Rochester,  N.  Y.     Died 

December,  1867. 
604.  (Botany.)  1308.  (MoUasks.)  Thomas  A.  Greene,  New  Bedford, 

Mass.    Died  1868. 
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Alcott,  W.  P.,  606,  1021. 
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Allan,  George  S.,  467. 
Allen,  Anson,  1269,  1614. 
Allen,  Harrison,  428,  790. 
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Allen,  Lizzie  B.,  606. 
Allen,  Oscar  D.,  132,  269. 
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Andrews,  T.  L.,  609. 
Andrews,  Wm.,  1436,  1470. 
Angosy  James,  1023. 
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Arango,  Rafael,  1271. 
Arnold,  Edward  8.  F.,  1461. 
Arnold,  J.  W.,  1272. 
Arnold,  J.  W.  S.,  468. 
Ashbomer,  William,  260* 


Ashton,  T.  B.,  1024. 

Atkins,  Charles  G.,  976. 

Atwood,  N.  E.,  976. 

Austin,  C.  F.,  611. 

Austin,  E.  P.,  612  (see  corrections, 
p.  68),  1026,  1273. 

Auxer,  Samuel,  1026. 

Ayres,  W.  O.,  977  (see  corrections, 
p.  69). 

B. 

Babcock,  Amory   L.,    818,    1027, 
1640. 

Bache,  A.  D.,  876.  (Deceased.  See 
p.  70.) 

Bachman,  John,  773,  790i. 

Bacon,  Austin,  6,  618,  1028. 

Baer,  O.  P.,  277. 

Bagg,  M.  M.,  614. 

Bagwell,  G.  H.,  377. 
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Barnes,  Wm.,  136. 

Barnston,  George,  792,  821. 

Barratt,  Jacob,   617  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  68). 

Barris,  Joseph  S.,  280. 

Barrls,  Wm.  U.,  281,  1407. 

Bassett,  Homer  F.,  1030. 
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Bates,  Joseph,  518. 

Bates,  J.  P.,  1641. 

BattersoD,  J.  S.,  282. 

Beach,  Moses  Y.,  460. 

Beadle,  D.  W.,  1081. 
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tions, p.  68). 
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Bigelow,  J.  M.,  626. 
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Billings,  E.,  284,  1040,  1278. 
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Bland,  Thomas,  1280. 

Bliss,  J.  H.,  1044. 
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Bloomer,  H.  G.,  628. 
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Bolton,  John,  1047. 

Booth,  C.  M.,  680. 

Booth,  J.  C,  261. 

Boott,  Wm.,  681. 

Borcherdt,  R.,  1644a. 

Bostwlck,  E.  D.,  582. 

Botteri, ,  1048  (see  correc- 


tions, p.  69). 
Bottin, 


1048  (see  correc- 


tions, p.  69). 
Boovfi,  T.  T.,  140,  386. 

Bowen, ,  638. 

Bower,  Wm.,  684. 
Bowker,  S.  H.,  829. 
Bowles,  George  J.,  1049. 
Bowles,  Stephen  W.,  462. 
Braches,  Frederick,  1050. 
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Brown,  G«orge  C,  288,  8ft4. 
Brown,  George  £.,  1646. 
Browne,  C.  M.,  144. 
Browne,  J.  Rosn,  1677. 
Browne,  Robert  H.,  1067. 
Browne,  Rnftis  K.,  464. 
Brownne,  Robert  H.,  1283. 
Brunet,  The  Abb^  Ovide,  689. 
Bruno,  Joseph,  1647. 
Brush,  George  J.,  146,  262. 
Buchanan,  J.,  640  (see  correctloiis, 

p.  68). 
Buchanan,  Robert,  541. 
Buck,  Stewart  M.,  147. 
Buckley,  S.  B.,  642,  1058. 
Buckow,  de  Schute,  1648^ 
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Chitty,  Edward,  1527. 
Choate,  Isaac  B.,  154. 
Christ,  Richard,  839. 
Christy,  David,  293. 
Churchill,  Joseph  R.,  1599. 
Chute,  A.  P.,  155.  [p.  68). 

Clapp,   A.,  553   (see   corrections, 
Clapp,  F.  A.,  1066. 
Clark,  Daniel,  554. 
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Clark,  H.  James,  424,  447,  454,  466, 
655,  1288,  1408,  1424,  1429. 

Clark,  James  H.,  556.    ' 

Clark,  Mary  H.,  557. 

Clark,  W.  S.,  156,  658. 

Clarke,  Daniel,  1287. 

Clarke,  Samuel  C,  840,  982  (see 
corrections,  p.  84). 

Clay,  Joseph  A.,  157. 

dementi,  V.,  1067. 

Cleveland,  Wm.  C,  1289  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  69). 

Clinton,  George  W.,  559. 

Coates,  M.  IL,  158. 

Cobb,  C,  294. 

Cobb,  W.  H.,  1480. 

Coffin,  F.  G.,  159. 

Colton,  John,  841. 

Colvln,  Richard,  1068. 

Commons,  A.,  560. 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  295,  1290. 

Cook,  Albert  J.,  1620. 

Cook,  George  U.,  21. 

Cooke,  Caleb,  467, 1069, 1243,  1291. 

Cooke,  J.  P.,  160. 

Cooley, ,  561. 

Cooper,  J.  D.,  983. 

Cooper,  J.  G.,  562,  794,  842,  1528. 

Cope,  Edward  D.,  795,  955,  984. 

Copeman,  Arthur  S.,  466. 

Cormack,  W.  C,  1581. 
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p.  67). 
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Croft,  Henry,  1072. 
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Cross,  Osborne,  385. 

Currier,  A.  O.,  1293. 

Currier,  Charles,  1073. 

Currier,  W.  O.,  1074. 

Curtis,  M.  A.,  565. 

Curtiss,  A.  H.,  566. 

Cutting,  Hiram  A.,  26,  1481. 

D. 
Dahl,  Christian,  567. 

10  Oct.,  1868. 
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Dall,  William  H.,  1294. 

Dalton,  JohD  C,  426. 

Dana,  James  D.,  26,  161,  297,  786, 
1244,  1409. 

Darby,  John,  568,  847. 

Darrach,  J.,  669. 

Davis,  E.  H.,  767,  774. 

Davis,  H.,  848,  1075,  1295,  1471, 
1503. 

Dawson,  J.  W.,  27,  298,  787,  985, 
1296. 

Day,  David  F.,  570. 

Deacon,  J.  C,  849,  1551. 

Dean,  D.  V.,  571. 

Dean,  John,  426. 

DeCamp,  WiUiam  H.,  1297,  1453, 
1504. 

DeForest,  A.  W.,  1076. 

Delafleld,  Joseph,  162. 

Delafleid,  Richard,  386. 

Denslow,  W.  W.,  672.  (Deceased. 
See  p.  70.) 

DeOca,  Rafael  Monies,  850. 

Devine,  Thomas,  299. 

Dewey,  Chester,  673.  (Deceased. 
See  p.  70.) 

Dewinff,  T.  W.,  1552. 

Diclcinson,  Thomas  A.,  1077  (see 
corrections,  p.  69). 

Dickson,  Andrew,  28.  800. 

Dieffenbaugh,  Ellas,  574  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  68). 

Diffenbaugh,  Ellas,  674  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  68). 

DIety,  A.,  163. 

Dietz,  A.,  1298. 

Dinwiddle,  Robert,  468. 

Dixon,  George  B.,  1078. 

Dobbin,  George,  469. 

Dodge,  Charles  R.,  1079. 

Dodge,  H.,  29. 

Doggett,  Wm.  E.,  575. 

D'0r6mieulx,  T.,  470. 

Dorr,  F.  W.,  387. 

Dorsch,  Edward,  576,  1080. 

Douglass,  Silas  H.,  1454. 

Draper,  John  C,  427. 

Drexler,  C,  851.  1553. 

Drummond,  A.  T.,  577. 

DuBois,  Alfred,  164. 

Duchassaing,  P.,  1410. 

Dunbar,  E.  M.,  165. 

Dunn,  G.  W.,  1299. 

Durand,  Elias,  678. 

Dyer,  Charles  B.,  301. 


Earle,  A.  B.,  579. 

Eaton,  D.  C,  680. 

Eddy,  E.  B.,  30,  166  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  67). 

Edwards,  A.  M.,  471,  681  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  84). 

Edwards,  Henry,  1697. 

Edwards,  J.^aker,  1482. 

Edwards,  William  H.,  1081  (see 
corrections,  p.  69). 

Egleston,  Thomas,  167,  263. 

Eights,  James,  168. 

Elliot,  D.  G.,  852. 

Elmore.  Samuel  £.,  682,  863. 

Rlrod,  M.  N.,  31. 

Elrod,  N.  N.,  302. 

Emerson,  George  B.,  683. 

Emerton.  James  IL,  472,  1082. 

Emery,  Charles  A.,  1083. 

Emery,  Rush,  684. 

Emory,  W.  H.,  388. 

Endicott^  W.  E.,  864. 

Engelbrecht,  L.,  32  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  67).  1084. 

Engelbrocht.  L.,  32  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  67). 

Engelhardt,  Francis  E.,  685. 

Engelmann,  George,  389,  586. 

Engelmann,  Henrv,  33,  169. 

English.  J.  M..  1085. 

Ennis,  Jacob,  34,  587. 

Errington, ,  688. 

Eschweiler,  C.  F.,  35  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  67). 

Evans,  E.  W.,  36. 

Everett,  O.,  689. 

Ewlng,  Samuel,  37. 

F. 

Fairbanks,  Frank,  170,  1086. 

Fairbanks,  H..  855. 

Earns  worth,  P.  J.,  38. 

Faxon,  Charles  E.,  1087. 

Faxon,  Walter,  1088. 

Fay,  H.  Tudor.  1089. 

Febiger,  Christian,  171  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  67),  473. 

Febiyer,  Christian,  171  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  67). 

Feldman,  Charles,  8.56,  1654. 

Feldman,  Henry,  1090. 

Fendler,  Augustus,  590. 

Fenton,  Joseph,  474. 

Ferguson,  David  W.,  475,  1300. 
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Fernald,  M.  C,  172. 

Feuchtwanger,  L.,  178. 

Finney,  N.  S.,  390. 

Fish,  William  C,  1091. 

Fishbank,  Judge,  1092. 

Fisher,  George,  174. 

Fislv.  D.  M.,  1093. 

Fitch,  Asa,  1094. 

Flint,  Austin,  jr.,  428. 

Floyd,  William  H.,  857. 

Fog«,  B.  F.,  956. 

Foley,  C,  1096. 

Foote,  A.  E.,  1301,  1488,  1455. 

Foote,  I.,  691. 

Ford,  Corydon  L.,  1477. 

Ford,  Jonathan,  1302. 

Foreman,  E.,  692,  1303. 

Foster,  J.  W.,  89. 

Fowler,   Augustus,  858. 

Fowler,  James,  593. 

Fowler,  R.  J.,  1096,  1804. 

Fowler,  Samuel  P.,  694,  859. 

Frantzius,  A.  von,  860. 

Frazer,  Robert,  1097. 

Freedley,  Henry,  1695. 

Fremont,  John  C.,  391. 

Fritchey,  J.  Q.  A.,  695. 

Frost,  Charles  C,  596.  [1506. 

Fuller,   C.  B.,   1245,    1305,    1411, 

G. 

Gabb,  W.  M.,  803,  1529. 

Galbralsh,  Alexander,  861,  1556 
(see  corrections,  p.  84). 

Galbralth,  Alexander,  861,  1555 
(see  corrections,  p.  84). 

Galbraith,  Charles,  862,  1566. 

Galbralth,  William,  863,  1557. 

Garber,  A.  P.,  1466,  1488. 

Garland,  Albert  S.,  1098. 

Garlick,  William  H.,  476. 

Garrett,  Andrew,  986,  1246,  1806. 

Gavlt,  Jno.  E.,  477. 

Gay,  C.  C.  F.,  697. 

Gebhard,  John,  jr.,  804. 

Geddes,  George,  40. 

Genth,  F.  A.,  176,  264. 

Gibbes,  L.  R.,  1247. 

Gibbons,  W.  P.,  987  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  69). 

Glbbs,  Ge6rge,  698,  775. 

Gilbert,  Benj.  D.,  1489. 

Gilbert,  C.  W.,  797. 

Gilbert,  G.  K.,  176,  805.       [p.  67). 

Gilbert,  G.  R.,  805  (see  corrections. 


Gill,  Theodore,  798, 988, 1248, 1307. 

GUI,  William  L.,  864. 

Gilman,  Daniel  C,  392. 

Gilpin,  J.  Bernard.  989. 

Glrdwood,  G.  P.,  1099. 

Glover,  Townend,  1100. 

Goessman,  C.  A.,  177. 

Goodale,  George  L.,  599. 

Gossip,  WiUiam,  41. 

Gould,  John  S.,  600. 

Graef,  Edward  L.,  1101. 

Gray,  Asa,  601. 

Grayson,  A.  J.,  865. 

Green,  C,  602. 

Green,  Henry  A.,  178,  306. 

Green,  Traill,  179,  608. 

Greene,  John  W.,  1102. 

Greene,  Samuel  A.,  758. 

Greene,  Thomas  A.,  604,  1308. 
(Deceased.    See  p.  70.) 

Greenleaf,  Richard  C,  478. 

Gregory,  J.  J.  H.,  180,  1688. 

Grote,  Augustus  R.,  1103  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  69). 

Gruber,  Ferdinand,  866, 1104, 1558. 

Guild,  C,  1105. 

Gundlach,  Juan,  799,  867,  1106. 

Guyot,  Arnold,  393. 

H. 
Haagensen,  H.,  1309. 
Hadley,  George,  181. 
Hagen,  Hermann,  1107. 
Hager,  A.  D.,  42. 
Hager,  Levi,  1467. 
Hague,  James  D.,  182. 
Haines,  Reuben^  1108. 
Haines,  William  A.,  1310. 
Haldeman,  S.  S.,  1109,  1811. 
Hall,  A.,  872,  1110. 
Hall,  B.  J.,  807,  1412. 
Hall,  Ellhu,  605. 
Hall,  I.  D.,  1812. 
Hall,  James,  48,  308,  1313. 
Hall,  Samuel  R.,  44. 
Hamant,  Richard,  809. 
Hamlin,  A.  C,  990. 
Hamlin,  C.  E.,  868. 
Hamlin,  E.  L.,  1506. 
Hammond,  William  A.,  429. 
Hanford,  Henry,  869. 
Hankenson,  E.'L.,  1490. 
Harbour,  G.  P.,  606. 
Harding,  H.  F.,  183. 
Harford,  W.  G.  W.,  1530. 
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Harmon,  Isaac  N.,  45. 

Harper,  Louis,  46,  184. 

Harrington,  M.  W.,  1316,  1491. 

Harrison,  T.  F.,  479. 

Hartley,  Fielden,  607. 

Hartman,  W.  H.,  1814. 

Hartt,  C.  Fred.,  810,  1249,  1816, 
1413,  1489  (see  corrections,  p. 
84). 

Haskell,  Joshna  P.,  185,  1817. 

Haskell,  Thomas  C,  186,  1818. 

Hasklns,  Clark  C,  608. 

Hatheway,  George  H.,  1111. 

Haven,  Samuel  F.,  769. 

Hawn,  F.,  47. 

Hayden,  F.  V.,  48,  811,  609,  1819. 

Hazletlne,  G.  W.,  610,  1112. 

Healey,  E.  P.,  611. 

Helmuth,  Charles  A.,  1118. 

Henry,  Joseph,  394. 

Hensel,  George,  870,  1556. 

Hepburn,  James,  871. 

Herrmann,  Chr.  W.  A.,  187. 

Hervey,  E.  W.,  612. 

Hey  wood,  John  G.,  1414. 

Higbee,  Charles  H.,  188. 

Hllgard,  E.  W.,  49,  312  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  67),  618,  1468. 

Hilgard,  J.  E.,  395. 

Hilgard,  Theodore  C,  614. 

Hill,  N.  P.,  265. 

Hill,  Richard,  800,  878,  991. 

Hill,  S.  W.,  60. 

Hincks,  William,  616. 

Hind,  Henry  Y.,  896,  1440. 

Hines,  D.  S.,  480. 

Hinton,  J.  H.,  481. 

Hitchcock,  C.  C,  1459. 

Hitchcock,  C.  H.,  61  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  67). 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  480,  1507. 

Hodge,  James  T.,  52,  266. 

Hodgins,  John  G.,  397. 

Hodgman,  Frank  F.,  1114. 

Hoffman,  Gustave  P.,  1115. 

Holbrook,  J.  E.,  967,  992. 

Holden,  George  W.,  814. 

Holder,  J.  B.,  1416. 

Hole,  Thomas,  874. 

Hollister,  G.  H.,  616. 

Holmes,  E.  S.,  617. 

Holmes,  Francis  S.,  68,  816,  1820. 

Holton,  I.  F.,  618. 

Homberger,  Julius,  481. 

Honeyman,  64. 


Hoopes,  Joshua,  619. 

Horn,  George  H.,  1116. 

Horr,  Asa,  620. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  189,  621. 

Houghton,  Charles  A.,  878,  1560. 

Hovey,  Edmund  O.,  55,  1460. 

How,  Henry,  56,  190,  622. 

Howard,  W.  J.,  191,  628,  1117. 

Howe,  Elliott  C,  624. 

Howell,  Robert,  67,  1118,  1821. 

Howell,  S.  B.,  1822. 

Howland,  Theodore,  816. 

Hoy,  P.  R.,  875,  1823. 

Hoyt,  Charles  N.,  1119. 

Hoyt,  F.  S.,  192. 

Hubbard,  E.  W.,  817,  1324. 

Hubbard,  O.  P.,  68,  193. 

Hubbert,  James,  625,  1120.  (De- 
ceased.    See  p.  84.) 

Hudson,  A.  T.,  626,  876. 

Hughes,  D.  Darwin,  877  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  68). 

Huldekoper,  Frederic.  818. 

Hulbert,  William  E.,  482. 

Hulsa,  G.  W.,  627. 

Humphreys,  A.  A.,  898. 

Hunt,  George,  628,  1121. 

Hunt,  M.  E.,  1122. 

Hunt,  T.  Sterry,  194. 

Hunter,  W.,  801,  879,  1561. 

HunUng,  W.  M.,  196,  818. 

Hnse,  Wm.  W.,  488.  (Deceased. 
See  p.  70.) 

Hyatt,  Alpheus,  819,  484  (see  cor- 
rections, pp.  67,  68),  1826,  1426. 

Hyatt,  James,  1441,  1492. 

I. 
Ilges  and  Santer,  880,  1562. 
Ingraham,  Robert,  629. 


Jackman,  J.  W.,  1826. 

Jackson,  C.  T.,  69,  196. 

Jackson,  Halllday,  680. 

Jackson,  Samuel,  486. 

James,  Thomas  P.,  681. 

James,  U.  P.,  820,  1827. 

Janln,  Henry,  267. 

Janln,  Louis,  268. 

Jay,  John  C,  1681. 

Jay,  Jno.  C,  1828. 

Jeffrtes,  B.  Joy,  486. 

JeflVies,  W.  W.,  197.  [1568. 

Jenkins,  John,   60,  198,  831,  881, 
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Jenks,  M.  L.,  1128. 
Jewett,  Ezekiel,  322,  1829. 
JlUson,  SamueU  882,  1564. 
Jimeno,  Francisco  de,  1330. 
Johnson,  Christopher,  482. 
Johnson,  E.  A.,  1516,  1521. 
Johnson,  H.  A.,  632. 
Johnson,  S.  W.,  190,  444. 
Johnson,  W.  A.,  1124. 
Johnson,  W.  D.,  323. 
Johnston,  Christopher,  487. 
Johnston,  John,  61,  200. 
Jones,  C.  M.,  883. 
Jones,  J.  Matthew,  993,  1125. 
Jones,  Lloyd,  1582. 
Jones,  N.  W.,  1508. 
Jones,  Samuel,  1126,  1331. 
Jones,  Samnel,  A.,  488. 

Jones,  Dr. ,  1586. 

Joy,  Charles  A.,  1442,  1461. 


KflBmpfer,  F.,  884. 

Kellogg,  A.,  633. 

Kendig,  A.  B.,  201,  886,  1334  (see 
corrections,  pp.  67,  69). 

Kenley,  Isaac,  326. 

Kent,  Edward  N.,269. 

Keostlln,  William.,  1127  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  69). 

Kessler,  C,  634. 

KevlDski,  J.  B.,  1462. 

Keys,  W.  S.,  1678. 

Kidder,  P.  P.,  1128,  1382. 

Kimball,  James  P.,  62,  202. 

King,  Clarence,  63,  399  (see  cor- 
rections, pp.  67-68). 

King,  Henry  F.,  489,  1383. 

King,  John,  490. 

Kirkpatrick,  John,  635,  885,  1129. 

Klrtland,  Jared  P.,  636,  887,  994, 
1180,  1835. 

Kline,  A.  C,  203. 

Klippart,  John  H.,  64,  445. 

Knapp,  James.  324. 

Knieskern,  P.  D.,  637. 

Knight,  J.  Frank,  1181. 

Knowlton,  H.  M.,  888. 

Knowlton,  W.  J.,  204. 

Koch,  Albert  C,  826. 

Koch,  Edward,  205,  1132. 

Koestling,  William,  1127  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  69). 

Krebs,  Henry,  688,  1886. 

Krider,  John,  889,  1665. 


Kuestcl,  Guldo,  270. 
Kumllen,  Thure,  639,  890. 

L. 

Ladd.  Josiah,  206. 

Langstrotb,  L.  L.,  1138. 

Lapham,  I.  A.,  65,  640,  760,  1837. 

Lathrop,  E.  L.,  1579. 

Lathrop,  George  A.,  66,  1838. 

Lawrence,  George  N.,  891. 

Lawrence,  S.  L.,  641. 

Lawson,  George,  207,  642. 

Lawson,  J.  S.,  400. 

Lea,  Isaac,  G7.  208,  827,  1389. 

Leach,  J.  S.,  892. 

Leaman,  John,  1478. 

LeBaron,  William,  1134. 

LeConte,  John,  968. 

LeCoute,  John  L.,  1135. 

LeConte,  Joseph,  1443,  1463. 

Leggett,  W.  H.,  643. 

Leldy,  Joseph,  828,  438,  448,  788, 
959,  995,  1259,  1480. 

Lemoine,  James  M.,  898. 

Leonard,  A.  M.,  329. 

Lesley,  Joseph,  68. 

Lesley,  J.  P.,  69. 

Lesquereux,  Leo,  70,  380,  644  (sec 
corrections,  p.  84). 

Lewis,  Ellas,  71,  209. 

Lewis,  F.  W.,  491. 

Lewis,  Grace  Anna,  1602. 

Lewis,  James,  1186,  1340. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  1137. 

Llncecum,  G.,  1188. 

Lincoln,  F.  S.,  894. 

Lindheimer,  Ferdinand,  645. 

Lintner,  J.  A.,  1139. 

Litton,  A.,  210. 

Little,  George,  646,  1444. 

Littletleld,  Adelia  J.,  1140. 

Lockwood,  Samuel,  72,  881,  647, 
761,  996,  1341. 

Logan,  Thomas  M.,  401. 

Logan,  William  E.,  78. 

Lombard,  J.  S.,  484. 

Long,  J.  E.,  74,  648. 

Lord,  H.  B.,  649. 

Lord,  John  F.,  211. 

Loring,  Starling,  650, 896. 

Lorquln,  Eugene  V.,  1666,  1584. 

Loving,  Starling,  660  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  84). 

Lowrie,  J.  R.,  651. 

Lykins,  W.  H.  R.,  1472. 
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Lyman,  Bciijamin  S.,  75. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  1)97,  U16. 
Lyon,  A.  B.,  1342.  1493. 
Lyon,  S.  L.,  332. 
Lyon,  Sydney  S.,  76. 

M. 

Macomb,  John  N.,  402. 

Macoun,  John,  652  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  68). 

Mactier,  W.  L.,  1343. 

Mann,  B.  P.,  896,  1141. 

Maun,  Horace,  653. 

Mann,  R.  P.,  333,  998.  (Deceased. 
See  p.  70.) 

March,  W.  T.,  654,  897,  1344. 

Marcy,  Oliver,  77. 

Marcy,  Randolph  B.,  403. 

Marsh,  H.  A.,  999. 

Marsh,  O.  C,  212,  334,  762,  960, 
1000,  1250,  1427. 

Marshall,  Charles  D.,  335. 

Marshall,  John  E.,  336. 

Marshall,  John  P.,  213. 

Martindale,  Isaac,  214,  655,  898. 

Martindale,  Joseph  C,  656. 

Mason,  R.  P.,  78. 

Mason,  R.  Z.,  1142,  1345. 

Mathewson,  E.,  837. 

Matthew,  G.  F.,  79,  216. 

Matthew,  R.,  657. 

Maynadier,  U.  £.,  404. 

Maynard,  C.  J.,  899,  1667. 

Mayo,  E.  R.,  1346. 

McAllister,  James  W.,  1143. 

McAllister,  Thomas  U.,  492. 

McChesney,  J.  H.,  80,  338. 

McCord,  D.  R.,  1494. 

McCrady,  John,  1417,  1478. 

McCurdy,  T.  F.,  1522. 

McFarlane,  R.,  81,  900. 

McFarlane,  Thomas,  1445,  1464. 

Mcllwralth,  Thomas,  901. 

McMillan,  S.  B.,  446. 

McNeil,  John  A.,  1533. 

Mead,  S.  B.,  658. 

Mead,  Theodore  L.,  1144  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  84). 

Meade,  George  G.,  405. 

Meehan,  Thomas  659. 

Meek,  F.  B.,  82,  339,  1251,  1347, 
1418. 

Meichel,  John,  1146. 

Meigs,  J.  Aitken.  776. 

Melsheimer,  F.  E.,  1145. 


Merrill,  James  C,  1147. 

Metzger,  George,  1532  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  69). 

Metzges,  George,  1532  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  69). 

Meyer,  Julius  E.,  1148. 

Mlchener,  Ezra,  660. 

Michler,  N.,  406. 

Miles,  Manly,  435,  902,  1149,  1348. 

Miller,  Anson  S.,  83,  216,  661. 

Millington,  L.  A.,  1495. 

Mills,  James  E.,  84. 

Minor,  William  C,  1260. 

Mitchell,  S.  Wier,  486. 

Mohr,  Charles,  662. 

Moore,  Gideon  E.,  217,  271. 

Moore,  Joseph,  85,  663. 

Moore,  W.  D.,  340,  664. 

Moores,  Henry,  1349. 

Morales,  Sebastian  A.  de.,  665. 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  777. 

Morris,  J.  C,  1001. 

Morris,  J.  G.,  1150. 

Morse,  Abner,  763. 

Morse,  E.  S.,  666. 

Morse,  Edward  S.,  1350,  1509. 

Morton,  M.  E.  B.,  667. 

Moyer,  I.  S.,  1496. 

Mudge,  Benjamin  F.,  86. 

Muir,  William,  668. 

Murray,  Alexander,  87. 

N. 

Nason,  Henry  B.,  88. 

Nason,  William  A.,  1002,  1151  (see 
corrections,  p.  69). 

Nauman,  Charles  H.,  903  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  68). 

Neal,  James,  1152. 

Nellis,  J.  V.  C,  89,  218. 

Nelson,  Edward  T.,  1474,  1584. 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  90  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  67),  841,  669,  904,  961, 
1008. 

Newcomb,  Wesley,  1351  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  69). 

Nichols,  George  W.,  1163. 

Nichols,  John  A.,  91. 

Nickcrson,  George  Y.,  905,  1568, 
1594. 

Niets,  J.,  1154. 

Niles,  W.  H.,  92,  342  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  84),  1419. 

Noland,  Edward  J.,  1852. 

Norris,  D.  Benjamin,  1155. 
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Norris,  J.  P.,  906. 
Norrls,  Thaddeus,  1004. 
Norton,  Edward,  1156. 
Norton,  Sidney  A.,  348. 
Norwood,  J.  G.,  93,  219,  344. 
Nott,  J.  C.,  778  (see  corrections, 
p.  68). 

O. 
Olney,  S.  T.,  670. 
O'Neale,  J.  Kelly,  94,  345. 
Ordway,  Albert,  220,  346,  1262. 
Ome,  John,  jr.,  1157. 
Orton,.  James,  221,  347,  1450. 
Orton,  J.  G.,  671. 
Crenshaw,  G.,  1569. 
Osborn.  Henry  S.,  1468. 
Osborne,  C.  S.,  1497. 
Osjsrood,  John,  1158. 
Osten  Sacken,  R.  von,  1159. 
Owen,  B.  F.,  1516. 
Owen,  Kichard,  95. 

P. 

Packard,  A.S.,  jr.,  348,  1160,  1253, 
1261. 

Paine,  Charles  S.,  907. 

Paine,  Horace  M.,  672. 

Paine,  John  A.,  jr.,  678. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  802. 

Parke,  John  G.,  407. 

Parker,  Charles  P.,  674  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  68),  1353. 

Parker,  J.  C,  1518. 

Parker,  J.  D.,  222. 

Parker,  W.  A.,  675. 

Parry,  C.  C,  408,  676. 

Parsons,  S.  B.,  1498. 

Partridge,  Leroy  C,  223. 

Parviu,  Theodore  S.,  96,  677. 

Passmore,  Frederick,  908. 

Patterson,  Henry  S.,  779. 

Peale,  Franklin,  764. 

Peale,  Titian  R.,  803,  909,  1161. 

Peasley,  Frank,  224,  349. 

Peck,  (Charles  H.,  678,  1162. 

Pe<*,  E.,  679. 

Peck,  George  W.,  1163. 

Perkins,  George  H.,  1354. 

Perkins,  G.  H.,  1475. 

Perkins,  Maurice,  225. 

Perry,  John  B.,  1446. 

Peter,  Robert.  226,  680. 

Peters,  Thomas  M.,  681. 

Pettlt,  Johnson,  1164. 

Philllpi,  R.  A.,  1535. 


Phillips,  Jno.  S.,  1355. 

Phippen,  George  1).,  682. 

Pickering,  Charles,  780. 

Pickett,  E.  J.,  97.  (Deceased.  See 
p.  70.) 

Pine,  Wm.  S.,  1165. 

Pitcher,  Zlna,  683. 

Poe,  James  H.,  1166. 

Poey,  Felipe,  804,  1005,  1167,  1264, 
1536. 

Pool,  Isaac  A.,  684. 

Poole,  Alfred,  350. 

Poole,  Stephen  D.,  227. 

Pope,  John,  409. 

Porter,  B.  S.,  685. 

Porter,  Thomas  C,  686. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  351,  1356. 

Prentiss,  A.  N.,  687. 

Prentiss,  D.  Webster,  910. 

Presas,  Manuel  J.,  688,  1357. 

Prescott,  Albert  B.,  1469. 

Prescott,  William,  98. 

Preston,  M.  N.,  1006. 

Prime,  Temple,  1358. 

Pumpelly,  Raphael,  99. 

Purdle,  Henry  A.,  911  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  69). 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  805,  912, 962, 1007, 
1510. 

R. 

Rand,  Wininm  H.,  689. 

Randall.  H.  S.,  100,  :io2. 

Rathvon,  S.  S.,  1168. 

Rau,  Charles,  765. 

Ranch,  J.  H.,  690. 

Raveuel,  Edmund,  353,  1255,  1359. 

Ravenel,  H.  W.,  691. 

Ravnolds,  W.  F.,  410. 

Read,  J.  R.,  1360. 

Reaklrt,  Tryon,  1169. 

Reber,  A.  S.,  1170. 

Redding,  Thomas  B.,  692. 

Redtleld,  J.  H.,  1361. 

Reed,  E.  Baynes,  1171. 

Reid,  Samuel,  101,  693. 

R^mond,  Auguste,  354.  (Deceased. 
See  p.  70.) 

Reynolds,  T.,  1172. 

Rice,  E.  J.,  102. 

Rich,  Harvey  J.,  1173. 

Richards,  James,  103,  694. 

Richards,  T.  T.,  806. 

Richardson,  William  J.,  1174. 

Richmond,  A.  B.,  355,  1362. 

Ricksecker,  L.  E.,  913. 
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Rideout,  R.  A.,  104.  228. 

Ridings,  James,  1175. 

Ridings,  James  H.,  1176. 

Rienecke,  O.,  914. 

Riise,  A.  II.,  915,  1177,  1863. 

Riley,  C.  V.,  117d  (see  corrections, 
p.  69). 

Rimmer,  T.,  1364. 

Ritchie,  A.  S:,  1179,  1483. 

Robbins,  J.  W.,  696. 

Roberts,  S.  R.,  1365. 

Robinson,  Coleman  T.,  1180,  1366. 

Roepper,  W.  T.,  229. 

Rogers,  G.  O.,  1181. 

Rogers,  James  S.,  916. 

Rogers,  William  B.,  106. 

Rominger,  Carl,  356. 

Rood,  Ogden  N.,  493. 

Roome,  James  H.,  917,  1670. 

Root,  Oren,  230. 

Rosa,  W.  V.  v..  494. 

Ross,  Bernard  R.,  807,  918. 

Rothrock,  Joseph  T.,  696  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  GH). 

Rousseau,  Henry,  367,  1367. 

Rousseau,  William  A.,  919,  1182. 

Rowell,  J.,  13G8. 

Rowell,  Joseph  M.,  106. 

Ruschenbergcr,  W.  S.  W.,  1369. 

Russell,  Alexander  L.,  1183. 

Russell,  G.  Peabody.  766. 

Russell,  John  L.,  697. 

Rust,  William  L..  368. 

Rutherford,  Lewis  M.,  496. 


Sachs,  J.,  1184. 

SaflTord,  James  M.,  107  (see  correc- 
tions, p.  67). 
Sager,  Abram,  698,  1186,  1370. 
Salisbury,  J.  H.,  449,  699,  1431. 
Salisbury,  Stephen,  jr.,  963. 
Sampson.  James,  1186,  1371. 
Samuels,  A.  F.,  1523. 
Samuels,  E.  A.,  808,  920. 
Sanborn,  F.  G.,  1187. 
Sanborn,  J.  G.,  231. 
Sanger,  E.,  1188. 
Sangster,  John  H.,  1189. 
Sartorius,  C,  700.  921,  1190. 
Sartwell,  H.  P.,  701. 
Satterlee,  Livingston,  922. 
Saunders,  William,  702,  1191. 
Sauvalle,  Francisco  A..  703. 
Sawerman,  Frank,  1499. 


ScarboroQgh,  George,  704,  1872. 
Sceva,  George,  487. 
Schaeffer,  George  C,  705. 
Schott,  Arthur,  706. 
Schott,  C.  A.,  411. 
Scott,  R.  Robinson,  707. 
Scudder,  S.  H.,  869,  1009.  1193. 
Seal,  Thomas  F.,  708. 
Sears,  John  H.,  928. 
Selden,  George  B.,  1484. 
Seymour,  E.,  282. 
Shaffer,  D.  H.,  860. 
Shaler,  N.  S.,  861,  1378. 
Sharswood,  William,  288,  1194. 
Shattuck,  Lydia,  709. 
Shaw,  Heniy,  710. 
Shaw,  Henry,  924. 
Shaw,  James  M..  284,  711. 
Sheafer,  Peter  W.,  108. 
Sheldon,  D.  S.,  712,  1874. 
Shepard,  C.  U.,  285. 
Shepard,  H.  F.,  496. 

Sherman, ,  925. 

Shlmer,  Henry,  926,  1195. 
Showalter,  E.  R.,  1376. 
Shumard,  B.  F.,  109,  862. 
Shumway,  H.  L.,  1010. 
Shuster,  Maurice,  1192. 
Shute,  James  G.,  927. 
Sllliman,  Benjamin,  110,  236. 
Simons,  John  P.,  237. 
Simpson,  J.  H.,  412. 
Sltgreaves,  Lorenzo,  413. 
Skinner,  A.  G.,  713. 
Slack,  J.  H.,  809,  1691. 
Smith,  Aubrey  H.,  714. 
Smith,  Charles  E.,  716. 
Smith,  Daniel  B.,  716. 
Smith,  G.  Wickwire,  1524. 
Smith,  George  D.,  1196. 
Smith,  Hamilton  L.,  497. 
Smith,  J  Lawrence,  2SS. 
Smith,  John  M.,  239. 
Smith,  RuAis,  1197. 
Smith,  Sanderson,  1876. 
Smith,  S.  I.,  717,  928,  1198,  1256. 
Smith,  William  A.,  929. 
Smith,  William  M.,  1199. 
Smith,  William  R.,  718. 
Sonne,  Charles,  1200. 
Southgate,  William  S.,  930. 
Spear,  Julia  H.,  1201. 
Spencer,  C.  A.,  1486. 
Sprague,  C.  J.,  719. 
Sprague,  H.  S.,  1202. 
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Spragae,  Isaac,  720. 

Sprague,  Philip  S.,  1203  (see  cor- 
rections, p.  69). 

Sprague,  Mrs.  Pliilip  S.,  1204  (see 
corrections,  p.  69). 

Springer,  PhUander  M.,  1205. 

Sqnier,  E.  George,  767. 

Staelili,  Francis  R.,  1600,  1601. 

Starr,  T.  W.,  498. 

Stauffer,  Jacob,  721,  931,  964. 

Steams,  Robert  E.  C,  1377. 

Stebbins,  Solomon,  1206. 

Steere,  J.  B.,  1378. 

Stephenson,  James,  722,  932. 

Stevens,  George  T.,  723. 

Stevens,  R.  P.,  111. 

Steward,  D.  Jackson,  1379. 

Stewart,  Wm.  W.,  1380. 

Stiles,  J.  Cresson,  438. 

Stimpson,  Wm.,  1257,  1262,  1381, 
1420. 

Stives, y  724. 

St.  John,  O.  H.,  112,  863,  1008. 

Stodder,  Charles,  113,  499. 

Stone,  Charles  S.,  240. 

Stone,  D.  C,  241. 

Storer,  D.  H.,  1011. 

StoweU,  Frank  W.,  1382. 

Streng,  Henry,  1537. 

Stretch,  R.  H.,  114,  1888,  1596. 

Strong,  A.  E.,  1465. 

Stuart,  A.  P.,  242. 

Stuart,  Robert  L.,  1384. 

Sturbridge,  William  H.,  243. 

Sturgis,  F.  R.,  1263,  1432. 

Sturton,  Samuel,  725. 

Sockley,  George,  810,  988,  1012. 

Suffert,  E.,  1207. 

SuUivant,  Joseph,  115,  934,  1385. 

SuUivant,  William  S.,  726. 

Sumichrast,  F.,  935,  1208. 

Sumner,  E.  L.,  936. 

Swallow,  G.  C,  116,  364,  1466, 
1500. 

Swan,  J.  A.,  727. 

Swift,  Robert,  1886. 

Sylvester,  8.  H.,  937,  1571. 

T. 
Talbott,  Robert  B.,  1209. 
Tatnall,  Edward,  728. 
■Tatnall,  Edward,  jr.,  1210. 
Taylor,  Alex.  S.,  414,  781, 1211. 
Taylor,  George  W.,  365. 
Taylor,  James,  938,  1572. 
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Tellkampf,  Theodore  A.,  450, 1387. 
Tenney,   Sanborn,   117,  244,   729, 

1212  (see    corrections,  pp.   67, 

68). 
Tepper,  F.  W.,  1218. 
Tepper,  John,  1214. 
Thaxter,  L.  L.,  1388. 
Theime,  O.,  366,  1215,  1421. 
Thorn,  George,  415. 
Thomas,  Cyrus,  1216. 
Thomas,  John  G.,  730. 
Thomas  John  J.,  731. 
Thomas,  W.  H.  B.,  118. 
Thompson,  D.  G.,  1217. 
Thomson,  John  H.,  1389. 
Thurber,  George,  732. 
Tolman,  Edward  F.,  1218. 
Torrey,  John,  272,  733. 
Townshend,  Morton  S.,  734  (see 

corrections,  p.  84). 
Townshend,  Norton  S.,  734,  1219. 
Tracy,  C.  M.,  736. 
Trask,  John  B.,  120,  367,  1390. 
Treat,  James  O.,  1220. 
Trego,  C.  B.,  119. 
Trembley,  J.  B.,  1391. 
Trimble,  Isaac  P.,  1221. 
Trippe,  T.  Martin,  939. 
Trouvelot,  L.,  1222. 
True,  N.  T.,  245. 
Tryon,  George  W.,  jr.,  1392. 
Tuckerman,  Edward,  736. 
Tufts,  Charles  A.,  246. 
Tupper,  William,  1223. 
Turnpenny,  J.  C,  1398. 
Tyson,  PhlUp  T.,  121. 

U. 
Uhler,  P.  R.,  1224. 
Ulke,  Henry,  1225. 

V. 
Van  Brunt,  Cornelius,  500. 
Van  Nostrand,  Henry  D.,  1894. 
Van  Vliet,  Stewart,  416. 
Vasey,  George,  737. 
Vaux,  William  S.,  247,  738,  768. 

Velie, ,  941. 

Vemor,  H.  G.,  940. 

Verrili,  A.  E.,  122,  248,  868,  455, 

739,   811,   942,   965,    1226,   1264, 

1395,  1422. 
Vickary,  Nathaniel,  948,  1578. 
Villeneuve,  Rev.,  1896. 
Vose,  George  L.,  1447. 

11  Oct.,  1868. 
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W. 
Wachsmotht  Charles,  869. 
Wadsworth,  C.  F.,  249. 
Wagner,  Samuel,  1227. 
Walbridge,  T.  C,  123. 
Walker,  G.  S.,  1526. 
Walker,  L.  E.,  250. 
Wallace  and  Hollingsworth,  1608. 
Walsh,  Bei^Jamin  D.,  1228. 
Ward,  Henry  A.,  261,  870. 
Ward,  John  W.,  252. 
Warder,  J.  A.,  740. 
Ware,  Frederic,  944. 
Warren,  G.  K.,  417. 
Warring,  G.,  741. 
Wassail,  J.,  1229  (see  corrections, 

p.  84). 
Watt,  David  A.  P.,  742. 
Webb,  Benjamin,  501. 
Webster,  Harrison  E.,  1598. 
Weidemeyer,  J.  W.,  1230. 
Welch,  George  O.,  1674,  1585. 
Wellington,  H.  W.,  1231. 
WelUngton,  W.  E.,  268,  1897. 
WeUs,  Walter,  418. 
Weston,  David,  1282. 
Wheatland,  Henry,  489. 
Wheatley,  Charles  M.,  871, 1398. 
Wheaton,  John  M.,  946,  1399. 
White,  Charles  A.,  125,  872,  1423. 
White,  J.  C,  440,  812,  1265,  1438. 
White,  M.  C,  602. 
Whiteaves,  J.  F.,  813,  946,  1400. 
Whitfield,  R.  P.,  124,  873. 
Whiting,  Charles  B.,  264. 
Whitney,  C.  P.,  1233. 
Whitney,  J.  D.,  126,  278,  419  (see 

corrections,  pp.  67,  68). 
Whitney,  S.  F.,  255. 
Whitney,  William  D.,  947. 
Whittington,  Mary,  743. 
Whlttlesy,  Charles,  127,  769. 
WUde,  J.  P.,  1284. 

Wlldeboer, ,  1235. 

Wilder,  B.  G.,  441,  966,  1013  (see 

corrections,  pp.  68,  69). 


WUkins,  Daniel,  744. 

Willey,  H.,  745 . 

Williams,  Charles  P.,  128,  256. 

WlUlams.  Henry  S.,  967, 1401, 1448, 

1467, 1476  (see  corrections,  p.  84). 
WUllams,  S.  C,  267,  1236. 
Williamson,  R.  S.,  420. 
Willis,  J.  R.,  1402, 
Willis,  O.  R.,  746. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  782. 
Wilson,  Hugh,  747. 
Wilson,  J.  N.,  770. 
Wilson,  Nathaniel,  748. 
Wilson,  Robert,  948. 
WUt,  Charles,  1237. 
Wlnchell,  Alexander,  129,  874,  968, 

1014,    1238,    1266,    1403,     1428» 

1501. 
Wlnchell,  N.  H.,  749. 
Wlnslow,  R.  K.,  949. 
Wirt,  I.  R.,  750. 
Wlstar,  W.  Wynne,  761. 
Wlsllzenus,  A.,  771,  788. 
Wolf,  John,  752. 
Wolle,  Alexander,  960, 1576. 
Wood,  Alphonso,  753. 
Wood,  C.  J.,  961,  1576. 
Wood,  H.  C,  754,  1289. 
Wood,  William,  952. 
Wood,  WUllam  S.,  1240. 
Woodruff,  I.  C,  421. 
Woods,  Henri  N.,  258. 
Woodward,  RufUs,  442. 
Wormley,  T.  G.,  503,  969. 
Worthen,  A.  H.,  130. 
Wright,  Charles,  755. 
Wright,  H.  G.,  422. 
Wurtz,  Henry,  274. 
Wyman,  JeflHes,  448, 461, 466,  772, 

789,  1434. 

Y. 
Young,  A.,  1404. 
Young,  J.  W.,  1015. 


Zlegler,  Daniel,  1241. 


Anderson,  Joseph,  1692. 
Andrews,  W.  V.,  1598. 


Bradley,  Frank  H.,  (see  correc- 
I     tlons,  p.  84). 
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While  the  Index  has  been  going  throogh  the  press,  the  following 
additions  and  corrections  have  been  received. 


ADDITIONS. 

ETENOLOOT. 
1592.  Bev.  Joseph  Anderson,  Waterbnry,  Ct.    American  Indians, 


H0LLTTSE8. 

1598.  £[abrison  E.  Websteb,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1594.  Gborob  Y.  Nickebson,  86  Williams  street,  New  Bedford^  Mass. 

Dealer. 

1595.  Henry  Frsedlet,  Norristown,  Pa.    General  Collection. 

HnrEBALS. 

1596.  R.  H.  Stretch  (State  Mineralogist  of  Neyada),  Virginia  City, 
Nevada. 

HTSEOTS. 

1597.  Hbnrt  Edwari>s,  Metropolitan  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Collection. 

1598.  W.  V.  Andrews,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.    Lepidoptera. 

1599.  Joseph  R.  Churchhx,  Milton  Lower  Mills,  Mass.   New  England. 

MA  MM ATifl. 

1600.  Dr.  Francis  R.  Stjshli,  (Assistant,  Mnseom  of  Comparative 

Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass.    General. 

BIBDS. 

1601.  Dr.  Francis  R.  Stjshli  (Assistant,  Mnsenm  of  Comparative 

Zoology),  Cambridge,  Mass.    General, 

1602.  Miss  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  Sunnyside,  Kimberton,  Chester  Co., 

Penn. 


tahdebhists  aitd  dealebs. 

1608.  Wallace  and  Holunosworth,  No.  14  North  William  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

13,  286.  Frank   H.  Bradley.     Change   to    (Professor   of  Natural 

Science,  Hanover  College),  Hanover,  Ind. 
840,  982.  Samuel  C.  Clarke,  Change  address  to  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
846, 1070, 1649.  WiLLLiM  Couper.    Change  to  Ottawa  City,  0.,  Canada. 
471,  681.  Arthur  M.  Edwards.     Change  to  (Professor  of  Inoiganic 
and  Organic  Chemistry,  Woman's  Medical  College),  No.  126 
Second  avenne,  house  49  Jane  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
861, 1566.  Should  be  Alexander  Galbraith. 
310, 1249,  1316,  1418,  1489.  C.  Fred  Hartt.     Change  to  (Profensor  of 

Geology,  Cornell  University),  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
70,  830,  644.  Prof.  Leo  Lesquereux.     Change  address  to  Museum  of 

Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
660.  Should  be  Dr.  Starling  Loring. 

1144.  Theodore  L.  Mead.    Change  department  to  North  American 
and  European  Lepidoptera, 
92,  342.  W.  H.  NiLES.    Change  address  to  Cambridge,  Mass. 
734.  Should  be  Norton  S.  Townshend. 
1229.  Rev.  J.  Wassall.     Change  address  to  Mazo  Manie,  Wis. 
967,  1401, 1448, 1467,  1476.  Henry  S.  Williams.    Change  to  (Assist- 
ant in  Geology,  Yale  College),  New  Haven,  Ct. 


DECEASED. 

625.  (Botany.)     1120.  (Insects.)    Rev.  Jambs  Hubbert,  Richmond, 
Canada  East.    Died  1868. 
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^I'l^EllsriDIX 


TO    THE 


NATURAT-ilSTS'       DIRECTORY, 


It  is  proposed  to  issae  sereral  pages  of  this  Appendix  with  each  num- 
ber of  the  Proceedings,  in  order  to  allow  natunUists  an  earlj  opportunity  of 
stating  their  wants  and  what  specimens  they  hare  for  sale  or  exchange;  to 
giro  notices  of  proposed  works  on  Natural  History ;  changes  of  address  of 
persons  whose  names  haye  appeared  in  the  Directory ;  short  obituary  no- 
tices ;  new  names  for  the  Directory ;  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  of 
interest  and  appropriate  to  the  work. 

Notices  of  the  change  of  address  or  the  decease  of  any  person  whose 
name  has  appeared  in  the  Directory  are  especially  requested,  and  any  person 
knowing  Naturalists  whose  names  have  been  omitted,  will  confer  a  fiiror 
by  sending  the  addresses  of  such  to  the  editor. 

Fire  lines  in  the  "  Appendix  "  are  allowed  to  each  subscriber  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings for  notices  of  specimens  and  articles  for  sale.  When  a  notice  of 
more  than  fiye  lines  is  inserted  10  cents  per  line  will  be  charged  for  erery  ad- 
ditional line.  Non  subscribers  will  be  charged  10  cents  per  Une  for  any  ad- 
yertisement  of  specimens  for  sale. 

All  notices  from  subscribers  or  others,  except  of  specimens  or  articles 
for  sale,  inserted  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  editor. 

P.  W.  Putnam, 

Editor. 

EsBBX  Inbtitutb,  June  18,  1866. 
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2  APPENDIX 

DESIDEBATA 

▲ND 

SPECIMENS    FOB    SALE  AND   EXOHANGB. 


GEOLOGY    AND    MINERALOGY. 

Prof.  Robert  Bell,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  C.  W. 

Canadian  Minerals  and  Geological  Specimens  for  exchange. 
Hbnrt  d' Align r,  Houghton,  L.  S.,  Mich. 
Has  for  exchange  extensive  collections  of  specimens  illustrating  the  Ge- 
ology and  Mineralogy  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  especially  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior Region.    Gypsum,  Saginaw  Bay  Salt,  Silver  Lead;  Specular  Iron,  Pyr- 
olusite.  Hematite,  Magnetic  L^n,  Native  Silver,  Native  Copper,  Character- 
istic Vein  Stone,  Cupriferous  Amygdaloids,  Cupriferous  Conglomerates,  &c. 
Rare  specimens,  Whilneyite  and  CTdorastrolite. 
Prof.  Hbwrt  How,  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S. 

Minerals  for  exchange. 
IsAAO  C.  Martindalb,  Byberry,  Pa. 

Minerals  for  exchange. 
Rby.  a.  B.  Kbndio,  Marshalltown,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 

Minerals  for  exchange. 
Ret.  E.  N.  Bartlett,  Oborlin,  Ohio. 

Has  a  few  Geodes  from  Hamilton,  HI.,  for  sale. 
J.  D.  Parker,  Steuben,  Me. 

Minerals  for  exchange. 
Chr.  C.  Brooks,  53  St.  Paul  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Minerals  for  exchange. 
W.  M.  HuNTiKO,  Fairfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Quarts  Crystals  from  Middleville,  N.  Y.  for  sale,  or  exchanged  for  other 
minerals. 
John  Jbnkinb,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Minerals  for  sale. 
W.  W.  Jeffekib,  Westchester,  Pa. 

Minerals  for  exchange. 
Samuel  R.  Carter,  Paris  Hill,  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 
Cabinet  specimens  of  the  Minerals  occuring  at  Mount  Mica,  Paris  (Me.), 
Mount  Rubellite,  Hebron  (Me.),  and  vicinity,  exchanged  for  Minerals  and 
Fossils  from  other  localities. 
WiNSLOW  J.  Howard,  345  Grand  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rocky  Mountain  Minerals  for  exchange. 
ViKOBNT  Barnard,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.* 

Geological  specimens  for  exchange. 

HiRAK  A.  Cutting,  Lunenburg,  Vt. 

Geological  specimens  for  exchange. 
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Dr;  Thro.  A.  Tellkampf,  142  West  4th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wishes  to  obtain  a  few  good  cabinet  specimens  of  Beryl. 
E.  Setmoub,  52  Beekman  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dealer  in  Minerals. 
M.  Fox  &  Co.  10  Ck)urtlandt  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dealer  in  Minerals. 
C.  W.  A.  Hbrrm ANN,  607  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dealer  in  Minerals. 
Jambs  Eights,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dealer  in  Minerals. 
O.  O.  Brewster,  16  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Minerals. 

FOSSILS. 
Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes,  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina  Tertiary  Fossils  for  exchange. 
John  Gerhard,  Jr.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Offers  his  Palseontological  collection  for  sale. 
Prop.  Hbkry  How,  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S. 

Fossils  for  exchange. 
Prof.  Robert  Bell,  Queen's  UniTersity,  Kingston,  C.  W. 

Canadian  Fossils  for  exchange. 
J.  G.  Battersok,  Hartford,  Ct 

Dealer  in  Fossils. 
C.  G.  Brewster,  16  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Fossils. 
John  Jenkins,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fossils  for  sale. 

BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS. 
Elihu  Hall,  Athens,  Menard  Co.,  111. 

Rocky  Mountain  and  Western  Plants  for  exchange  for  other  AmerieaR 
species. 
Dr.  J.  W.  RoBBiNS,  XJxbridge,  Mass. 

Plants  collected  at  the  White  Mountains,  coast  of  Connecticnt,  Vermont^ 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Lake  Superior,  Texas  and  Cuba,  for  exchange. 
Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  Flint,  Mich. 

Botanical  specimens  from  Michigan  for  exchange. 

Wants  a  collection  of  the  Alpine  Plants  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Vincent  Barnard,  Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Botanical  specimens  for  exchange. 
Ibaao  C.  Martindalb,  Byberry,  Pa. 

Botanical  specimens  for  exchange. 
Thurb  Kumlien,  BuBseyyille  P.  O.  via  Albion,  Wis. 

Botanical  specimens  for  sale  or  exchange. 
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PsoF.  Robert  Bbll,  Queen's  University,  Kinggton,  C.  W. 

Ctoadian  Plants  for  exchange. 
John  Macouk,  Bellville,  C.  W, 

Canadian  Plants  for  exchange. 
WinBLOw  J.  Howard,  345  Grand  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  large  collection  of  Botanical  specimens,  collected  during  three  jears 
research  at  the  Bockj  Mountains,  for  sale. 

Rocky  Mountain  Plants  for  exchange. 
Dr.  F.  J.  BuKSTBAD,  162  We-it  23d  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey,  New  York  and  White  Mountain  Plants  for  exchange  for 
Plants  from  oUier  parts  of  the  country. 
Rbt.  Joseph  Blake,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

Botanical  specimens  for  exchange. 

ZOOLOGICAL    SPECIMENS    IN    GENERAL. 
Dr.  Dakibl  Clark,  Flint,  Mich. 

Local  Zoological  specimens  for  exchange. 
YiircENT  Barnard,  Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Local  Zodlogical  specimens  for  exchange. 
Jambs  Lewis,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Has  a  large  general  collection  for  sale. 
Prof.  Robbrt  Bbll,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  C.  W. 

Canadian  Zoological  specimens  for  exchange. 

MAMMALS. 
See  list  of  Taxidermists,  most  of  whom  have  skins  of  mammals  for  tale 
or  exchange,  or  can  procure  specimens. 

BIRDS    AND    EGGS. 
See  list  of  Taxidermists,  most  of  whom  have  skins  and  eggs  on  hand. 
D.  G.  GuiMARES,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dealer  in  South  American  Skins. 
JoHV  Krider,  Comer  2d  and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Birds'  skins  and  Eggs  for  sale  and  exchange. 

A  collection  of  North  American  Birds,  consisting  of  483  species  and 
about  1000  specimens,  for  sale.    Price  f  1200.    The  skins  are  in  the  best 
oOiidilSon.    Also  a  collection  of  Birds'  Egi^,  consisting  of  290  species,  750 
specimens.    Price  $500.    Catalogues  foroished  on  application. 
S.  JiLLSOM,  Feltonrille,  Mass. 

Native  Birds'  skins  for  sale  or  exchange. 
A.  L.  Babcock,  Sherbom,  Mass. 
Native  Birds'  skins  for  exchange.  , 

Wants  species  from  the  Southern  States,  Soutb  America  and  the  West 
Indies ;  espedallj  Humming  Birds,  Parrots  and  Chatterers. 
L.  J.  BCathard,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Collects  local  specimens  for  sale. 
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Db.  Wm.  Wood,  E«st  Windsor  Hill,  Ct. 
SJuns  and  Eggs  of  North  American  Birds  for  exchange. 
A  collection  of  600  mounted  Birds  for  sale. 
Thcbb  Kuxlibn,  BossTTille  P.  O.  via  Albion,  Wis. 

Skins  and  Bggs  of  Birds  for  sale  or  exchange. 
Rsy.  A.  B.  Kbmoio,  Karshalltown,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 

Birds  for  exchange. 
B.  P.  Mxxv,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Birds'  Eggs,  prindpallj  North  American,  for  sale  or  exchange ;  exchange 
preferred. 
E.  A.  Samusls,  State  Collection,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eggs  of  New  England  Birds  for  exchange. 
Wm.  Coupbb,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Eggs  of  the  following  Birds  for  sale:  ArehUmteo  lagapUM^  Sumia  tdula, 
Bradufohu  Ccusinii,  Saxkaia  ananthe,  jE^iothus  linariHB,  Corvus  Amenoanus, 
Pica  Hudaonica,' Lagopm  Americanus,  Spatula  elifpeata,  Chaulelasmiu  atr^aerus, 
Mutrionicus  torquatm,  MdaneUa  vdvetina, 
J).  AxDHAi>B  ft  Co.,  3a  Walker  street,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Himalayan  Pheasant  skins  for  sale. 

'      INSECTS. 
Jambs  Ridiko»,  1311  South  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Named  spectmens  of  North  American  Coleoptera  for  sale. 
E.  SuFFBBT,  Matanaas,  Cuba. 
Cuban  Lepidoptera  for  exchange  for  Lepidoptera  from  other  parts  of 
the  world. 
Db.  Hbbbiok-Schabvfbb,  Begensburg,  Bavaria. 
Has  large  collections  of  European  Lepidoptera,  especiallj  Microlepidop- 
tera,  and  Qeometrids,  well  prepared  and  correctly  determined,  which  he  can 
furnish  in  any  quantity  up  to  1000  species  in  a  lot,  either  by  sale  or  in  ex- 
change for  American  specimens.     He  especially  wishes  the  Califomian  and 
American  Heterocera. 
Dbtbollb  bt  Filb,  Natnralistes,  19  Rue  de  la  Monnale,  Paris,  France. 
Large  collections  of  named  Coleoptera  from  BraziJ,  Antilles,  Venezuela* 
New  Grenada,  and  Guyana,  for  sale.    Priced  catalogues  furnished  on  applica- 
tion. 
Wm.  Coufbb,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Wants  to  procure  the  following  Coleoptera :    Omw  Oalifomiau  Esch., 
AmUycheHa  eylindrifirmis  Say,  Cicindda  spletidida  Hents,  C.  trifasciaJta  Fabr., 
C,  otmdda  Say,   C  pusUla  Say,  (7.  terricola  Say,  Laehnopftorus  dsffonhduB 
Mann., Lebiagrandit  Hentz,  L, pvHehdla  Dej.,  Coptodera  signaia  Dej.,  Thalpiui 
pggmoBua  Dej.,  Drepanua LeConUi  Dej.,  ScaritM  quadriceps  Chaud.,  PagimachuM 
ptmetvlatua  Hald/,  Chfchnu  vdutimtB  M^n.,'C  tuberculatus  Harris,  Sccq^hinoiiu 
kenm  Harris,  S.  devahu  Fabr.,  Sphaaroderus  bilobus  Say,  Notiophilus  Bemistria- 
iu$  Say,  BadisUr  notatua  Hald.,  Dytiacm  eonflwm  Say,  D,  Hamsii  Kirby,  Ne- 
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crophorua  Ameriranwt  Oliv.,  N.  mediatm  Fabr.,  N.  marginahu  Fabr.,  N.  pustvla- 
tus  niig.,  Lumnui  elaphua  Fabr.,  Buprestia  aexnotata  Lap.,   B,  lineata  Fabr., 
D.  /oBciata  Fabr.,  D.  decora  Fabr.,  B.  characterittica  Harris.  Oilers  to  ex- 
change Northern  Coleopteroos  Insects  or  North  American  Birds'  Eggs  for 
the  above. 
Wilson  Armibtbad,  Virginia  House,  Leeds,  England. 
This  gentleman  is  engaged  upon  a  work  on  the  Galls  and  Qall  Insects, 
and  requests  specimens  and  observations  from  all  part«  of  the  world. 
Gborob  C.  Brackbtt,  Belfkst,  Me. 

Local  Insects  for  sale. 
John  Akhurst,  9J  Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Coleoptera  and  Lcpidoptera  for  exchange. 
Isaac  A.  Pool,  829  Washington  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Local  Insects  for  exchange. 
W.  W.  Cart,  Coleraine,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees  for  sale. 
Dr.  a.  S.  Packard,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Solicits  nests  containing  the  larvio  and  pupo)  of  Mud  Wasps,  Sand 
Wasps,  Paper  Wasps ;  colonics  of  Ramble  Bees,  Wild  Bees,  &c.  Any  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  habits,  the  mode  of  making  their  cells  and  nests,  or 
to  the  parasites  of  the  above  insects,  will  be  duly  accredited.  Especial  attention 
is  called  to  the  nests  or  cells  of  the  Solitary  Bees  which  make  deep  holes  in 
snnny  paths  and  banks ;  to  the  Wasps  which  tunnol  the  stems  of  the  Dock, 
Rider,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Syriuga,  &c.;  to  those  species  of 
Odyncrus,  etc.,  which  construct  mud  cells  in  deserted  galls  and  nests  of 
other  insects.  If  desired,  specimens  received  will  be  returned  carefhlly  la- 
belled. The  larvnc  and  pupae  should  be  preserved  in  whiskey  (  high  wines) 
or  glycerine,  and  the  perfect  insects  should  be  pinned.  All  the  specimens 
should  he  carefully  labelled  with  the  exact  locality,  date  of  collection,  and 
reference  to  the  nest  from  which  they  were  taken.  Dr.  Packard's  paper  on 
the  larvos  and  puptc  of  the  Hymcnoptera  is  to  be  printed,  with  figures.  In 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute*. 

MOLLUSCA. 
Wm.  IIarpbr  Prasb,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands. 
Wants  Marine  Gasteropods,  especially  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
Red  Sea,  East  Indies  and  West  Indies.     Offers  in  exchange  Land,  Fresh- 
water and  Marine  Shells  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
R.  E.  C.  Sterns,  Lock  box  1449,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pacific  coast  and  Californian  Shells  for  exchange  for  species  from  other 
locnlities. 
Dr.  Gborob  A.  Lathrop,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Has  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells  of  his  vicinity  for  exchange  for  Sheila 
from  other  localities.  Marine  species  included. 
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Anson  Allbn,  Orono,  Me. 

Local  species  of  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells  for  exchange. 
Gbobgs  Scarborough,  Snmner,  Atchinson  Co.,  Kansas. 

Ohio  River  Shells  for  exchange. 
Bbt.  a.  B.  Kbndio,  Marshalltown,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 

Land  and  Fresh-water  Grasteropods  for  exchange. 
Charles  M.  Whbatlbt,  PhoenixTille.  Pa. 

FluriatUe  Mollu^ks  for  exchange. 

Wants,  either  by  exchange  or  purchase,  species  of  Flnviatile  Mollnsks 
not  in  his  collection. 
Rbt.  Josbph  Bantard,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Shells  for  sale. 
Isaac  A.  Pool,  829  Washington  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Western  Fresh-water  Shells  for  exchange. 
Elihu  Hall,  Athens,  Menard  Co.,  III. 

North  American  Land  and  Fi-esh-water  Shells  for  exchange  for  marine 
species.     " 
Rev.  £.  C.  Bolles,  Portland,  Me. 

New  England  Shells  for  exchange  for  Land  and  Fresh-water  species 
from  other  localities. 
John  Grboort,  116  South  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Shells  for  sale. 


GENEBAI.     DEALE;BS     IN    SPECIMENS     OF 
NATUBAL    HISTOBY. 

C.  G.  Brewster,  16  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Geo.  Y.  Nickbrson,  42  William  street.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
John  G.  Bell,  339  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kaempfer,  Madison  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

James  Eiohtb,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  Akhurst,  9J  Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ilobb  and  Santer,  15  Frankfort  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  BouROET,  115  Bua  d'  Ouvidor,  Hio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
BuFFON  &  Wilson,  391  Strand,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

Brtcb  M.  Wright,  36  Great  Russell  street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W. 
C,  England. 

Robert  Dakon,  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire,  England. 
B.  Jacobs,  68  Leadenhall  street,  London,  England. 
James  Carfrab,  Jr.,  79  Princess  street,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

— -BoEHNER,  Berlin,  Prussia.  * 

A.  KoBNEN,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

L.  W.  ScHAUFUSS,  Dresden,  Saxony. 

Detrolle  bt  Fils,  16  Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  Paris,  France. 
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Edward  Verreaux,  Paris,  France. 

L.  Parzcdaki,  Paris,  France. 

Madame  H.  Drocbt,  Paris,  France. 

Arthur  Eloffrr,  20  Rne  de  TEcole  de  Medecine,  Paris,  France. 

JoHK  S.  Stbtens,  Natural  Historj  Ageocj  Office,  24  Bloomabnry 
street,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  agent  for  the  sale  of  collections  made  in  variooB  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  from  the  following  places :  Europe,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
Natal,  Gold  Coast,  Damara  Land,  Zambesi,  Old  Calabar,  the  Gaboon,  Mada- 
gascar, Bogota,  Upper  Amazons,  Santa  Martha,  Bahia,  Nicaragua,  Mexico, 
Texas,  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  East  Indian 
Islands,  Siam,  Penang,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Birmah,  Himalayan  mountains  and 
other  parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  Swan  Rhrer, 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  North  Australia, 
New  Hebrides,  Fegee  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Stevens  will  send  speci- 
mens for  selection. 

DEAIiERS    IN    NATUBALISTS*    APPARATUS. 

American   Net    akd  Twine   Manufactcrino  Co.,  43  Commercial 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nets  and  Seines  of  all  description  made  to  order. 
CoDMAN  AND  Shurtleff,  .13  TromoDt  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  Forceps,  KniTCS  and  other  Instruments  used  by  Natn- 
ralists. 
New  England  Glass  Co.,  Bo&ton,  Mass. 

Glass  Jars  of  all  sizes,  with  glass  stoppers,  on  hand  or  mad^  to  order, 
for  the  preservation  of  alcoholic  specimens. 
DoNNBLL  &  Moore,  Old  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  Tin  and  Copper  Cans  for  alcoholic  specimens 
J.  L.  Bode,  16  North  William  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  Birds'  eyes. 
C.  G.     REWSTER,  16  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Bdass. 

Insect  Pins. 
Theodore  Schreckel,  North  William  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Has  on  hand  and  imports  Insect  Pins  and  Entomological  Apparatoa. 
F.  W.  Christsrn,  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Imports  Insect  Pins. 
Charles  Stoddbr,  75  Kilby  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agent  for  R.  B.  Tolles,  J.  Zentmeyer,  and  W.  Wales;  Opticians  and 
Blakers  of  Microscopes. 
H.  M.  Ratnor,  748  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Platinum  Apparatus ;  Tube,  Sheet,  Wire,  &c,  in  all  fonns,  for  all  pur- 
poses.   Wholesale  and  Retail. 
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MIOBOSOOFE    MAKERS. 

W.  Walks,  Fort  Lee,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

G.  Walk,  BulFs  Ferry,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

J.  Gbunow,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Zbntmbtbb,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  B.  ToLLBS,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  H.  McAllistbb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TAXIDEBMISTS. 

C.  G.  Bbewsteb,  1 6  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  VicKABT,  262  Chestnut  street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

A.  L.  Babcock,  Sherbom,  Mass. 

Samubl  Jillson,  Hudson  (Feltonrille),  Mass. 

S.  H.  Syltbbtbb,  Middleborough,  Mass. 

L.  J.  Maynabd,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

J.  C.  Deacon,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

C.  L.  Blood,  Comer  of  Weir  and  First  streets,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Gbobob  Y.  Nickbbson,  42  WiUiams  street,  New  Bedford,  Mast. 

John  Jenkins,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  G.  Bell,  339  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Bode,  16  North  William  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Akhdbst,  9j  Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Kbidbb,  Comer  2d  aod  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gbobob  Hbnbel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

C.  Dbexleb,  Washington  D.  C. 

Albx.  Wollb,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm .  CouPEB,  Henderson's  Buildings,  Louis  street,  Quebec,  Canada. 

IiABEIiS    FOB    CABINET    SPECIMENS. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  printed  labels  of  the  Family 
names  of  American  Birds  and  Mammals,  giving  both  the  Scientific  and  Eng- 
lish names.  Also  special  labcb  for  many  Birds,  Mammals  and  other  speci- 
mens, which  it  will  supply  at  cost.  It  will  also  furnish,  at  cost,  its  Check 
Lists  of  North  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Mollnsks,  Minerals,  Tertiary  and 
Cretaceous  Fossils,  printed  on  one  side  for  labelling. 

The  Essex  Institute  is  now  printing  labels  for  Corals,  consisting  of 
the  names  of  the  Orders,  Suborders,  Families  and  Genera,  after  the  dassifi^ 
cation  of  Professor  Vcrrill,  which  it  will  furnish  at  cost. 

The  Institute  also  proposes  to  print  similar  labels  for  the  other  classes 
of  Radiates  and  for  the  Mollnsks  and  Insects. 

appendix  NAT.  DIBBCTOBT.  2.  Sept.,  1866. 
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FHOTOaBAFHS   OF    CORALS   AND    OTHEB 
SPECIMENS. 

List  of  Photographs  of  Ck)ral8,  &c.,  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill 
from  original  or  rare  specimens,  authentically  labeled  :  — 
STEREOSCOPIC   PnOTOGBAPHS. 

CORALS. 

No.    1.  Attrea  tpeciosa  Dana.    Original  specimen. 

No.    2.  Aitrea  (Prionastrea ^ro^»5ia  Dana.    Original  specimen. 

No.  8.  Favia  ordinata  Verrill.  Oonitutrea  asptra  Verrill.  Fungia  papulosa 
Verrill.    Original  specimens. 

No.  4  CmUutna  tenuis  VerriiJ.  Pavonia  eompkmata  VerriU.  From  original 
specimens. 

No,  6.  JUodlncpom  piffm(a  Verrill.  If.  <fria/a  VerriU,  Jf.  pro/ixa  Verrill.  From 
original  specimens. 

No.    6.  Prionastrea  CkUunsis  Verrill.    Original  specimen. 

No.  7.  Disiickipora  nitida  Verrill  and  Siylastst  elegans  Verrill.  From  anthentJo 
specimens. 

No.    8.  f^Migia  eonamui  Verrill.    F.  IfotmW  Verrill.    From  original  specimens. 

No.    9.  Fungia  vaUda  YerriU.    Original  specimen. 

No.  10.  AUopora  Califomica  Verrill.    Original  specimen. 

No.  II.  Madrepora  efflorescens  DtLUfi.    Original  specimen. 

No.  12.  Poct/topora  noM/M  Verrill.    Authentic  specimen. 

No.  13.  Oorgonia  Agasnizii  Verrill.    O.  rigida  Verrill.    Authentic  specimens. 

No.  14.  Madrepora  spicifera  Dana.    Original  specimen. 

No.  16.  Af.  convexa  Dana.    Authentic  specimen. 

XI^CBLLAITEOUS. 

No.  16.    Fonr  Eggs  of  Falco  anatum^  from  Mt.  Tom,  Mass. 

No.  17.    SolasUr  e.ndeca  and  S.  pappostts.    Eastport,  Maine. 

No.  18.    Mastodon  and  interior  or  Prof.  J.  Wyman's  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

No.  19.    Three  teeth  of  Bison,    Quarternary  fossils,  Gardiner,  Me. 

No.  20.    Nine  species  of  Shells  from  same  formation  as  No.  19. 
PI*AIN   PHOTOGRAPHS,   LARGER  SIZES. 

No.    I.    Oorgonia  Agassizii  Verrill.    Original  specimen. 

No.    2.    G.  auranlMca  Verrill.    Authentic  specimen. 

No.    3.    Four  eggs  of  Faleo  anatum,  from  Mt  Tom,  Mass. 

No.  4.  Twelve  species  of  moths  (Bombycidai)  from  original  specimens 
described  by  Dr.  A.  8.  Packard,  Jr. 

No.    6.    Nineteen  species  Bombycidm  from  original  specimens  of  Packard. 

No.  6.  Samia  (Platysamia)  Columbia  Smith,  male  and  female,  ooooon  and 
chrysalis  from  the  original  specimens. 

No.    7.    Various  rare  or  new  Insects.    Collection  of  A.  8.  Packard,  Jr. 

No.   8.    Quarternary  (Drift)  Shells,  rare  species.    Coll.  Packard. 

No.    9.    Drift  shells,  Maine,  Labrador,  Ac.    Coll.  Packard. 

No.  10.    Mussa  erispa  Dana.    Original  specimen. 

No.  It.    Section  of  nest  of  Common  Wasp. 

No.  12.    Three  teeth  of  Bison,    Drift  fossils,  Gardiner,  Me. 

All  the  preceding,  except  Nos.  I,  10  and  1 1,  which  are  reduced  one  half,  are  of 
natural  slse. 

The  stereosoopic  siaes  will  be  sent  byjnail,  postage  prepaid,  at  60  eents  each,  or 
the  set  of  90  for  9^.  The  larger  siaes  at  75  cents  each,  or  the  set  of  12  for  98.  Ad- 
dress  F.  W,  Puthax,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  or  Pbof.  A.  £.  Vbbbixx,  Tale 
CoUegei  New  Ha?en,  Conn, 
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CORRECTIONS    TO    THE    DIBECTOBY. 

No.  23.    E.  T.  Cox.    Should  be  North  Amencan, 

No.  90.  Dr.  Nbwbubt  is  now  Professor  of  Geology  in  Colombia  Col- 
lege.   For  correct  address  see  No.  341. 

No.  171.    Should  be  Christian  Fbbiobb. 

No.  319.  Mr.  Htatt,  is  now  residing  in  Salem.  For  correct  addren 
see  No.  482. 

ADDITIONS    TO    THE    DIBECTOBY. 
MINERALOGY. 
243,  a.    Prof.  G.  C  Swallow,  (State  Geologist  of  Missonri  and  Kaa- 
«as),  Columbia,  Boone  Co.,  Mo. 

201,  a.    J.  B.  Ebvinski,  Lancaster,  Pa.    Local 
GEOLOGY. 
4,  a.    William  Andbbws,  Cumberland,  Md.    Local* 
27,  a    Dr.  John  De  Laski,  West  Falmouth,  Me.    Locd.     Spedal, 

58,  a.    Jambs  Hyatt,  Bengali,  N.  Y,    Local 
PALEONTOLOGY. 
276,  a.     William  Andrews,  Cumberland,  Md.    Local 

NOTICES   OF   PROPOSED  WOBKS   ON  NAT- 
URAL    HISTORY. 

Trton  Reakirt,  335  North  3d  street,  Philade^hia,  Pa. 
Is  engaged  in  preparing  a  Synopsis  of  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Trans-Mississippi  Plains.     Mr.  Reakirt  wonld  be 
happy  to  receive  any  specimens  firom  these  regions  for  examination. 
Arthur  M.  Edwards,  115  John  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Is  preparing  a  work  on  the  Bibliography  of  the  Diatomacets;    also  a 
List  of  the  described  species  of  Diatomace»,  with  references  to  the  original 
descriptions  and  figures ;  to  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Essex 
Institute.    For  further  information  address  Mr.  Edwards. 
Prof.  Jambs  Hubbbrt,  St.  Francis  College,  Richmond,  Canada  East 
Is  preparing  a  work  on  the  Botany  of  Canada,  entitled  A  Handbook  of 
the  Canadian  Flora,  being  a  description  of  the  flowering  plants,  fenis  and 
mosses  indigenous  to  or  naturalized  in  Canada.     A  comparison  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Flora  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  with  that  of  the 
highlands  of  Germany  will  be  given,  and  particular  attention  wiU  be  paid  to 
the  limitation  of  species. 
Rbt.  Dr.  M.  a.  Curtis,  Hillsborough,  N.  C. 
Is  preparing  a  work  on  the  principal  eatable  species  of  MnshFOoms  and 
<»ther  Fungi,  of  this  country,  with  colored  figures. 
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DEBIDEBATA 

SPfSCIMENS    FOB    SALE    AND    EXCHAIfGE. 

Alphkub  Htatt,  Essex  Institate,  Salem,  Mass. 
Offers  to  exchange  identified  specimens  of  Fresh  water  Poljxoa,  fiom 
yarioos  localities  in  New  England,  for  specimens  from  any  other  locality. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jb.,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Solicits  Myriapods  or  Centipedes,  and  PhalangidsB  or  "  Daddy-long-legs," 
from  all  parts  of  North  America.    The  former  in  order  to  perfect  his  pub- 
lished monograph  on  the  North  American  species  of  the  gronp,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  the  intention  of  monographing  them.    They  should  be  preserred  in 
alcohol  or  very  strong  whiskey  in  small  mouthed  bottles.    All  ooUectioDs 
will  be  returned  labeled,  if  desired.  The  smaller  species  are  especially  desired, 
also  any  notes  on  the  habits  of  any  of  the  species.     Ph>f.  Wood  haa  a  few 
copies  of  his  monograph  of  the  Myriapoda  of  North  America  which  he  will 
i;iiye  for  really  yaloable  collections.    The  Phalangidss  may  be  distingiuahed 
from  the  true  spiders  by  the  head  not  being  distinct  from  the  abdomen. 
Ds.  S.  C.  Williams,  Silver  Springs,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Minerals  and  Local  Insects  for  exchange. 
H.  O.  Bruokhabt,  Silver  Springs,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Local  Mollnsks  and  Coleoptera  for  exchange. 
•N.  -  YiOKABT,  262  Chestnut  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.    (Taxidermist  and  Dealer). 

Has  Birds  and  other  specimens  for  sale  or  exchange. 
Dr.  F.  Stbin,  Museum  der  k.  TJniversit&t,  Berlin,  Prussia. 
Has  for  sale  the  following  Insects  from  the  collection  of  Uie  late  Dr. 
Schaum.    Elatrides  (7  boxes),  200  Thalers;  Buprestides  (4  boxes),  75  Thalen; 
Chrysomelides  (23  boxes),  150  Thalers;  ScydmsBDides  and  Pselaphidos  (nuB- 
ber  not  given),  120  Thalers ;  Cerambycides  (European),  40  Thalers. 

THE    WALKEB    FBIZES. 

(« The  following  prises  were  fimnded  by  the  late  Dr.  William  J.  Wauebr^  for 
the  best  memoirs,  and  in  the  EDglish  language,  on  sntjeets  proposed  by  a  oowMmas 
appointed  by  the  Coaneil  of  the  Bosiox  Sooisrr  of  Natitral  Hisiort.  The  flist 
andsaeond  aie  to  be  awarded  annually;  the  third,  onoe  In  five  yeaiSibeglnninff  1890. 

.Vfrsf-rFor  the  best  memoir  presented,  a  prise  of  sixty  dollars  may  be  awaided. 
If  however  J  the  memoir  be  one  of  marked  merit,  the  amoont  awarded  may  be  in- 
pressed  to  one  hundred  dollars,  at  the  disorelion  of  the  eommlttee. 

St€«nd—Vor  the  next  best  memoir,  a  prise  not  exoeeding  fifty  dollars  may  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  oommittee :  but  neither  of  the  above  prises  shall  be 
awarded  unkss  the  memotrs  presented  shall  be  deemed  of  adequate  merit 

XMt^-ORARD  HOBORART  Prixr.— The  ConnoU  of  the  Soeiety  may  award  the 
soffi.oi  Ave  hundred  dollars  for  such  solentiflo  investigation  or  diseovery  in  natwml 
history  as  they  may  think  deserving  thereof;  provided  sueh  Investigation  or  diseor. 
eiy  shall  have  first  been  made  known  and  published  In  the  United  States  of  Emeries; 
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and  shall  have  been  at  the  time  of  said  award  made  known  and  pnbUabed  at  least 
one  year.  If  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  any  such  inTestigation 
or  discovery,  the  Coonoil  of  the  Society  should  see  lit,  they  may  award  therefor  tha 
the  sum  of  one  tbouiand  dollars. 

aubjtet  of  the  Annual  Prize  for  1866-7.  '<  The  ibrtilization  of  plants  by  the  agen 
ey  of  insects,  in  reference  both  to  oases  where  this  agency  fe  absolutely  necessary, 
and  where  it  is  only  accessory; "  the  investigations  to  be  in  preftrenoe  directed  to 
Indigenoos  plants. 

Subject  for  1867-8.  "  Addoce  and  discuss  the  evidences  of  the  coezistenoe  of  man 
and  extinct  animals,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  limits  of  his  antiquity.'* 

Memoirs  offbred  in  competition  for  the  above  prises  must  be  forwarded  on  or  be- 
fore April  first,  prepaid  and  addressed 

^^Botton  Society  of  Natural  BUtory, 

for  the  Committee  on  the  Walker  Prizet^ 

Boston^  JfiiM.*) 

Each  memoir  must  be  abcompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  enolosing  the  author's 
name,  and  superscribed  by  a  motto  corresponding  to  one  borne  by  the  manuscript.'* 

BoflTOV,  June,  1866. 

THE      ENTOMOLOGICAL      SOCIETY     OF 
FHII.ADEI.FHIA. 

This  Society,  organized  in  the  Spring  of  1869,  has  earned  for  itself  in  the  short 
period  that  has  since  elapsed,  a  name  and  reputation  which  might  be  envied  by  many 
of  the  oldest  scientific  associations  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  Devoted  solely  to  the 
study  of  that  branch  of  Zoology  which  its  name  indicates,  its  members  hare  inlteed 
a  spirit  of  energy  and  progress  into  its  prooee  Jings,  which  has  accomplished  in  a  fow 
months  more  than  the  tame  number  of  years  have  eflteted  in  larger  bodies  endowed 
with  more  extensive  means.  In  fhct  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  accumulating  and 
maintaining  a  collection,  of  publishing  its  quarterly  joumali  &c.,  have  been  borne 
almost  entirely  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia.  The  generous 
liberality  of  this  keen  student  of  Nature  was  checked  by  his  sudden  death,  after  an 
illness  of  less  than  a  week,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March,  1^65.  The  Society 
which  had  been  the  otiJect  of  his  benevolence  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  continue 
ation  of  his  bounty  in  the  form  of  a  bequest,  from  frequent  expressions  of  his  inten- 
tions, but  his  untimely  death  has  placed  them  in  such  a  position  that  they  cannot 
continue  their  former  useihl  career  without  the  aid  of  all  well  disposed  patrons  of 
science.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  prestige  of  their  publications,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  ask  subscriptions  to  a  Fund  of  860  000,  of  which  amount  910  000  has 
already  been  realized  and  fhnded.  To  all  subscribers  of  9100  and  upwards,  an  Hon- 
orary Membership  is  tendered,  and  the  pub.ications  of  the  Society  will  be  inmislied 
f^ee  of  charge  during  the  life-time  of  the  subscriber. 

The  importance  of  the  work  in  which  this  association  is  engaged,  cannot  Ikll  to 
be  universally  recognized  at  this  time  when  our  crops  are  yearly  destroyed  by  new 
and  strange  insect  enemies,  whose  diminutive  size,  mysterious  transformations,  and 
immense  multitude  ,  make  us,  in  our  ignorance  of  their  habits,  utterly  powerless 
before  them.  On  this  subtJoot  a  monthly  bulletin,  called  the  Pnetieal  Bnt&mohgUt, 
Is  Issued  by  the  Society  for  distribution  to  any  one  forwarding  their  address  and 
J^  cents  per  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ehtomologioal  Sooncrr  of  Phii.adsi.- 
FHIA,  No.  618  So.  18th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Any  one  remitting  annually  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  One  dollar,  to  the  Secretary,  £.  T.  Cresson,  will  be  elected  a  Contrlb- 
■tlng  Member  of  the  Society,  and  will  reeelve  a  IMploma  to  that  eibot. 
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THE    POBTLAND     SOCIETY    OP^NATUBAI. 
HISTORY. 

We  bej;  to  call  attention  to  the  foUowing  appeal  of  this  most  unforta- 
nate  society,  and  to  urge  the  friends  of  science  to  give  what  aid  thej  can  as 
promptly  as  possible,  for  every  dollar  received  at  this  trying  time  will  be 
more  encouraging  to  the  society  than  larger  snms  hereafter. 

AN    APPEAL    TO    THE    FKIENDS    OF    SCIENCE. 

"  For  the  seoond  time,  the  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History  has  been  rkitcd 
by  a  dettmotlve  calamity.  Its  new  hall,  with  the  ftimitore  and  all  its  oolleotioiMf 
have  again  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  origin  of  this  Society  must  be  referred  to  the  organization  of  the  Maine  In- 
stitute in  1886.  Though  at  flrst  struggling  with  poverty,  it  wss  able  to  leoure  large 
colleetions  in  Natural  Uistory,  and  a  valuable  library  of  scientific  books.  Theae 
were,  by  the  &vor  of  the  Government,  placed  in  the  Custom  House,  a  spacious  hail 
in  that  proftssedly  flre-proof  structure  being  assigned  to  the  Society's  use.  In  1864, 
tlie  burning  of  tliis  edifloe  destroyed  every  species  of  property  belonging  to  the  Soei. 
ety.  Not  a  vestige  of  its  museum  or  library  was  left  to  serve  as 'a  memorial  of  the 
past. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Society  was  not  dead.  A  few  individuals  by  their  perserer^ 
ing  labors  raised  a  new  cabinet  fh>m  the  ashes  of  the  old.  The  State  granted  one 
half-township  of  land;  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot;  contributions  flowed  steadily 
in;  and  at  last  the  Society  was  housed  in  a  noble  building,  whioh  six  months  ago  it 
had  lifted  so  lar  out  of  debt  that  it  could  begin  to  call  this  its  own.  It  had  a  ^len- 
did  hall  of  exhibition,  fine  lecture  room  and  laboratory;  while  the  collections  made 
by  some  of  the  most  fiUthftil  servants  of  sciense,  or  contributed  from  the  East  and 
West,  adorned  its  walls.  Publications  of  high  soientiflc  value  liad  been  issued  from 
its  press.  A  special  Curator  had  Just  been  regulariy  engaged,  a  repair  flind  gathered, 
oounes  of  free  lectures  begun,  new  members  were  crowding  to  its  ranlcs,  all  tlie  signs 
of  vitality  and  growth  were  large,  when,  in  the  terrible  fire  that  leit,  in  twelve  honn 
only  a  desert  wliere  the  conuneroial  centre  of  Portland  was,  everything  once  more 
vanished  like  a  dream.  The  building  was  isolated,  flre-proof  apparently,  and  in  the 
Judgment  of  all  safe  from  harm,  until  the  sweep  of  that  awAil  tide  of  flame,  whioh 
no  masonry  could  withstand,  closed  in  ruin  over  the  cherished  results  of  years  of 
toU. 

By  this  loss,  the  Society  is  again  stripped  of  its  all.  Its  insurance  proved  nearly 
worthless.  Its  mortgage  debt  will  absorb  the  value  of  the  land,  the  charred  mine 
and  its  remaining  fluids.  The  library  and  the  flue  picture  of  Humboldt,  the  splen- 
did gift  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  alone  are  saved.  In  the  destitution,  whioh  these 
remnants  of  former  wealth  make  more'painflU  to  consider,  the  Society  is  compelled 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  science  everywhere  to  enable  it  to  continue  ita 
work. 

Brethren!  whom  God  has  spared  the  double  aflliction  with  which  He  has  visited 
OS,  will  yon  grant  us  your  help?  Our  flrst  need  is  a  home — a  building  that  we  may 
re-eonseorate  to  science.  We  can  repair  all  other  losses  better  than  that.  Our  city 
is  impoverished  — our  own  selves  involved  in  grief  and  loss— and  if  aid  does  not 
oome  from  yon,  we  Imow  not  where  to  turn.  Will  you  give  us  the  hand  ot  sympa- 
thy—the open  hand  of  benevolence,  that  we  may  again  have  a  "  local  habitation 
and  a  name,"  and  go  on  prosperously  in  the  joyflU  work  of  studying  and  interpret- 
^g  the  book  pf  Nature? 
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At  a  meotitK^  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Nataral  History,  held  Joly  9th,  1866,  at 
the  reaJdenoe  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Bollea,  it  was  YOted  that  the  andersigned  be  a  oommlttee 
to  make  a  brief  statemeut  of  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Society,  and 
appeal  to  the  frierds  of  science  everywhere  for  aid  in  this  critical  condition  of  its 
affairs.  To  this  Committee,  or  to  any  officer  of  the  Society,  all  commnnicatioiifl  upon 
the  snbject  may  be  addressed. 

os7nosz%3   OF  orxxB   eooxB'Z"sr.  ooAiCSiAZ'X'VJajs. 

WM.  WOOD,  Prfju'dmt.  WM.  wood,  m.  d. 

HENRY  WILLIS,    Vtce  President.  rev.  B.  C.  BOLLEB. 

E.    C.   BOLLES,    SrCreUtrif.  CHAS.   B.    FULLBR. 

EDW.   OOULD,    Tremurer.  BDW.   B.   MOR8B. 

THE    CHICAGO    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES. 

The  collections  of  this  Academy  were  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
7th  of  June  last.  The  following  quotation  from  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Academy  gives  its  present  condition. 

''As  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained  the  present  condition  oi  the  ooUeotion 
and  property  of  the  Academy  is  as  follows :  — 

Abont  half  the  Mammals  and  Birds,  and  nearly  all  the  Skulls,  etc.,  will  be  saved ; 
the  extensive  collection  of  Birds'  eggs  and  nests  were  entirely  destroyed;  Fishes  and 
Reptiles  are  saved;  Insects  all  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  Lepidoptera 
dried  Crustacea  and  Eohinodermata  destroyed;  SheUs  and  Fossils  in  great  part  saved. 
Very  singularly  and  fortunately,  the  alcoholicj  collection,  contained  in  about  2000 
Jart,  has  escaped.  TheUerbarium,  with  the  exception  of  the  series  of  the  plants  of 
the  Notth  Pacific  Expedition,  is  saved.  The  Library  is  greatly  damaged  by  water 
but  most  of  the  books  will  be  saved  by  carethl  drying  and  rebinding.  The  plates  of 
the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Transactions,  twenty  in  number,  were  mueh  injured, 
and  some  of  the  edition  may  have  to  be  reprinted.  The  publication  of  the  volume, 
will  not,  however,  be  greatly  delayed.'* 

We  understand  that  the  Academy  will  proceed  at  once  to  erect  a  fire- 
proof building  for  their  collections  and  library,  which,  we  trust,  will,  by  the 
aid  of  kindred  societies  and  friends,  soon  be  larger  than  before  the  disaster. 

The  several  disasters  to  scientific  institutions  during  the  last  year,  should 
warn  all  our  Societies  and  Institutions  having  valuable  collections  and  libra- 
ries, to  secure  fire  proof  buildings  for  them  at  once.* 

THE   AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOB   THE 
ADVANCEMENT    OP    SCIENCE. 

The  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  was  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  T.,  from  August  15th  to  21st.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  these 
meetings  have  been  suspended  and  we  are  glad  that  they  were  renewed  under 
such  pleasant  auspices  as  attended  this  meeting,  and  that  the  citizens  of 
Bufifalo  so  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  the  Society  and  were  so  cordial  in 
their  entertainment  of  its  members. 


•The  collection  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nataral  History  of  New  York,  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Hay  last.  We  wait  for  offi- 
cial infonnation  in  regard  to  this  Society  and  its  fhture  movements. 
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The  officers  for  this  m3etmg  were,  President,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  President 
of  Columbia  College;  Vice  President,  A.  A.  GrOULD,  M.  D.,  of  Boston; 
General  Secretary,  Prof.  Eli  as  LooMis^of  Yale  College ;  Permanent  Secretanf, 
Prof.  Joseph  Lovkrino,  of  Harvard  College;  2Veas«rcr,  A.  L.  Elwtn, 
M.  D.,  of  PhUadelphia. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Burlington,  Yt., 
commencing  August  21st,  1867.  The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for 
the  meeting:  President,  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  of  New  York;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  WoLLCOTT  GiBBB,  of  Cambridge;  Permanent  Secretary,  Prof 
Joseph  Lovbriito,  of  Cambridge ;  General  Secretary,  Prof.  C.  S.  Ltman, 
of  New  Haven ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwtn,  of  Philadelphia. 

We  think  that  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  advisable  to  have  had 
the  meeting  for  1867  held  at  a  more  central  city,  which  would  have  induced 
A  larger  number  of  members  from  the  West  and  South  to  attend,  but  still 
we  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  northern  location  of  Uie  meeting, 
members  from  all  the  states  will  endeavor  to  be  present  and  maintain  its 
character  as  an  American  Association. 

OBITUABY  NOTICES. 
Rbv.  Stillman  Barden,  of  Rockport,  Ma^s ;  well  known  as  a  mineral- 
ogist, died  at  his  residence  on  August  7,  1865,  of  consumption.  Mr.  Bar- 
den was  an  active  and  enthusiastic  collector  and  a  thorough  lover  of  nature. 
He  had  gathered  a  large  cabinet  of  minerals  which  will  be  kept  up  by  his  son 
Edward,  who  has  inherited  his  father's  taste  for  mineralogy. 

Dr.  Simeon  Shurtlepp,  of  Weatogue,  Hartford  Co.,  Ct.,  a  general 
student  of  nature  and  especially  interested  in  Botany,  Ornithology  and  Con- 
chology,  died  at  his  residence  on  December  29,  1865. 

Thomas  Dajtiels,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  in  January,  1866.  Mr. 
Daniels  was  known  to  many  naturalists  as  a  student  of  Palaeontology. 

William  Glen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  of  consumption  at  his 
home  on  May  25, 1866.  Mr.  Glen  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1854.  For  several  years  he  was  an  Assistant  in  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  person  of  most  remark- 
able skill  in  his  manipulations,  and  certainly  had  no  superior  in  preparing 
sections  and  microscopical  objects.  By  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Glen  science 
has  lost  a  careful,  enthusiastic  and  faithfid  worker. 

pROPEBSOR  Henrt  Darwin  Rogers,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  died  at  his  residence  in  Shawlands,  near  Glasgow,  on  Tues- 
day, May  29, 1866,  soon  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
In  1857,  Professor  Rogers  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Regius  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology and  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  he  filled  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  intimate  connection  with  the  Greology  of  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  his  great  work  on  the  Geology  of  Pennsylv^ia,  will  ever 
endear  his  name  to  American  Naturalists.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1809. 
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Monday,  Jakuaiit  25,  1868.— Social  Meeting  at  Hamilton  Hall. 
Vice  President  A.  C.  Goodbll  in  the  chair. 

After  some  preliminary  business,  and  remarks  by  the  chairman, 
Bey.  £.  C.  BoLLES  of  Portland  was  introduced  and  spoke  of  the 
microscopic  structure  of  plants. 

The  address  was  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  nature,  form,  growth 
and  multiplication  of  vegetable  cells ;  fUU  of  beautiful  descriptions  of 
the  methods  and  operations,  revealed  only  by  the  microscope,  by 
which  flrom  their  respective  germs  are  evolved  the  forms  alike  of  the 
stateliest  trees  of  the  forests  and  minutest  mould  or  plant  that  micro- 
scopy has  revealed. 

John  D.  Piiilbrick,  of  Boston,  well  known  firom  his  labors  in  behalf 
of  popular  education,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  value  of  Scientific 
knowledge  to  the  school  teacher,  and  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  our  system  of  instruction. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  the  company  was  invited  to  ex- 
amine the  objects  placed  under  the  microscopes,  illustrative  of  the 
remarks  of  the  lecturer.  A  collation  and  social  entertainment  closed 
the  programme  for  the  evening. 

Diagrams  drawn  with  white  and  colored  crayons  upon  the  Black-  « 
board,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Morse,  were  used  in  illustration  of  the  subject. 
On  the  walls  were  suspended  several  of  the  magnlflcient  lithographs 
of  Allen's  Victoria  Regia.  Around  the  room  were  arranged  thirty-six 
Microscopes  under  which  were  placed  slides  containing  specimens  of 
transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  exogenous  and  endogenous 
plants ;  of  leaves,  cuticle,  spores,  pollen ;  and  sections  of  coal  and  hard 
vegetable  tissue ;  most  of  them  were  prepared  by  Mr.  £.  Bicknell. 
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LIST  OP  OBJECTS. 

Exogens : --l^o,  1.  Transverse  section  of  Spmce  (Abies  alba), 
showing  cells  cut  through ;  2.  Longitudinal ,  section  of  the  Spruce, 
radial,  showing  glandular  dots,  colored;  8.  Longitudinal  section  of 
the  Spruce,  tangential,  showing  glandular  dots  cut  through,  colored"^ 
4.  Longitudinal  section  of  Calffbrnia  **Big  Tree"  (Sequoia  gigantea); 
6.  Transverse  section  of  Oak  (^Ouercus  bicolor)  ;  6.  Transverse  section 
of  Basswood  (7\7ia  Americana),  showing  bast  cells;  7.  Longitudinal 
section  of  Basswood,  showing  spiral  cells,  colored;  8.  Transverse 
section  of  Birch  (Betula  alba) ;  9.  Transverse  section  of  Blackberry 
(Bubus  vUlosu8),  colored;  10.  Transverse  section  of  Clematis  (C. 
Virginiana),  colored;  11.  Transverse  section  of  ikrlstolochla  (A. 
sipho),  colored;  12.  Transverse  section  of  Evening  Primrose  (Oeno- 
thera biennis),  showing  dotted  ducts. 

Endogens:  — 13.  Transverse  section  of  Malacca  Joint  (Calamus 
scipionum)  ;  14.  Transverse  section  of  Bamboo  Cane  (Bamftuja);  15.  * 
Transverse  section  of  Sarsaparllla  (Smilax  excelsa) ;  16.  Transverse 
section  of  Com  Stalk  (Zea  Mays) ;  17.  Transverse  section  of  African 
Ginger  Stalk  (Zingiber);  18.  Transverse  section  of  Leaf  Stalk  of 
Banana  (Musa), 

Leaves,  Cuticle,  Algm,  etc, :— 19.  Transverse  section  of  Leaf  of  Ole- 
ander, showing  midrib ;  20.  Leaf  of  Deutzia  svabra,  showing  stellate 
hairs;  21.  Leaf  of  Geranium  (Pelargonium),  showing  cells;  22.  Leaf 
of  Bog  Moss  (Sphagnum),  showing  spiral  cells;  23.  Cuticle  of  Lilj, 
showing  stomata;  24.  Alga9,  Fresh  water  (Draparnaldia  plumosa); 
26.  Algee.  Marine  (Polysiphonia  urceolata) ;  26.  Marine  (Ptilota  ele- 
gans) ;  27.  Elaters  and  spores  of  Jungermannia ;  28.  Mallow  anther 
and  pollen;  29.  Crystals  from  bark  of  Locust;  30.  Crystals  from 
skin  of  Onion. 

Hard  Tissues:  —  81.  Section  of  Coal,  showing  vegetable  structure; 
82.  Section  of  Vegetable  Ivory  (Phytelephas  macrocarpa)  ;  33.  Hori- 
zontal section  of  the  husk  of  do. ;  84.  Section  of  Prune  stone ;  85. 
Stellate  hairs  from  Deutzia ;  36.  Section  of  Cocoanut  shell. 


Monday,  January  18,  1868.  —  Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

Dr.  G.  B.  LoRiNG  read  an  able  and  Interesting  communication  on 
the  life  and  character  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons. 

Dr.  Loring  commenced  by  an  allusion  to  the  distinguished  men  of 
Essex  County,  and  to  what  they  have  performed  for  the  elevation  of 
mankind  and  for  the  glory  and  honor  of  our  common  country ;  to 
Lieut.  Gov.  Phillips  who  founded  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover;  to  Abbott  and  Stuart  and  Woods  as  theologians ;  to  Story  and 
Parsons  and  Prescott  and  Putnam  and  Saltonstall  and  Pickering  and 
Rautoul  as  lawyers ;  to  Jonathan  Jackson  and  Peabody  and  Perkins 
and  Pickman  and  Derby  as  merchants;  to  Prescott  as  a  historian, 
Whittier  a«  a  poet,  and  Hawthorne  as  a  novelist ;  to  Bowditch  as  a 
mathematician.  Of  all  these  he  selected  Theophilus  Parsons,  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable.    He  was  bom  in  Byfleld,  February  24th, 
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1760.  His  father  was  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  descended  ttom  a  mer- 
chant who  died  in  Gloucester  in  1689.  His  mother  was  Susan  Davis, 
descended  from  John  Hobinsou  of  Leyden,  the  Puritan  minister.  The 
Arugal  life  of  the  early  New  England  clergy  was  described — the 
salary  of  Mr.  Parsons  being  $280  a  year,  and  requiring  his  labor 
on  his  farm  and  occasional  sporting  on  the  marshes  to  support  his 
family.  He  was  the  general  adviser  of  all  matters  secular  and  religi- 
ous in  his  parish,  when  he  was  settled  for  life.  Theophllus  Parsons 
entered  college  at  Cambridge  in  1765;  was  graduated  in  1769;  taught 
school  and  studied  and  practiced  law  In  Falmouth  until  1775 ;  returned 
on  the  burning  of  that  town  by  the  British,  to  Bjrfleld ;  met  at  his 
father's  house,  Judge  Trowbridge,  who  had  fled  f^om  Cambridge  for 
the  safe  ei^joyment  of  his  torylsm,  whom  Chancellor  Kent  calls  **  the 
oracle  of  common  law  In  New  England,'*  and  whose  library  was  in- 
valuable to  the  young  law  student ;  and  In  a  short  time  settled  as  a 
lawyer  In  Newburyport.  Here  he  married  Elizabeth  Greenleaf,  Jan. 
13,  1780,  built  a  house  on  Green  street,  lived  there  twenty  years;  re- 
moved to  Boston  In  1800,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Massachu- 
setts In  1806,  and  died  Oct.  80,  1818.  Not  a  very  eventfUl  life  in  a 
very  eventfUl  period.  While  the  great  work  of  the  revolution  was 
going  on  he  was  a  quiet  lawyer  In  Newburyport.  He  had  great  love 
of  his  profession,  and  great  powers  which  would  have  distinguished 
him  in  any  sphere  of  life.  While  residing  In  Newburyport,  In  1778, 
when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  the  question  of  a  Constitution 
for  Massachusetts  was  presented  to  the  people.  There  was  great 
popular  jealousy  against  all  law  and  all  lawyers — Dr.  Lorlng  read  a 
curious  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  W.,  Symmes,  jr.,  of  Audover, 
to  Isaac  Osgood,  Clerk  of  the  Courts  in  Essex  County,  at  that  time,  to 
show  the  difficulties  under  which  lawyers  labored  in  those  days. 
While  the  question  of  the  State  Constitution  was  pending,  young 
Parsons  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Newburyport,  March  27th, 

J 778,  and  Issued  a  circular  to  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  In 
Sssex  County,  to  meet  by  delegates  In  a  convention  to  meet  In  Ips- 
wich in  April  of  that  year.  Among  the  delegates  appear  the  names 
of  Theophllus  Parsons,  Tristram  Dalton,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Jona- 
than Jackson  and  Stephen  Cross  of  Newburyport ;  of  Ward*  Goodhue. 
Andrews,  Goodale  and  Sprague  of  Salem ;  Putnam  and  Shlllaber  of 
Danvers ;  Farley  and  Noyes  of  Ipswich ;  Coffin  and  Porter  of  Glou- 
cester ;  Gould  and  Clarke  of  Topsfteld ;  Dodge  of  Wenham ;  Perley 
of  Boxford;  and  "the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury."  This 
convention  sent  forth  the  famous  *'  Essex  Result,"  a  paper  written  by 
Parsons,  and  containing  sound  theories  of  government.  **  It  was  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  discover  and  declare  how  progress  and  conserva- 
tism, liberty  and  order,  might  be  adjusted  in  human  institutions,  that 
freedom  should  be  secure,  and  peace  and  happiness  be  the  children  of 
ft-eedom."  Upon  Its  suggestions  was  based  the  first  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  carried  as  they  were  by  the  young  lawyer  of  Newbury- 
port, into  the  subsequent  state  convention,  and  submitted  to  the  Bow- 
dolns  and  Adamses,  and  Lowells,  and  Pickerings,  and  Strongs  of  that 
dLstlnguished  body. 

After  this  Parsons  retired  from  politics,  was  engaged  In  private 
practice  for  ten  years,  and  did  not  emerge  again  until  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1788.  In  this  convention,  when  there  was  great 
danger  of  rejecting  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  ofl'ered  his  well 
known  **  conciliatory  resolution."  That  it  might  be  explicity  declared 
that  **all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  Congress  are  reserved  to 
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the  several  states,  to  be  by  them  exercised."  ThU  is  the  first  dedara^ 
tlon  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights.  It  secured  the  adoption  of  Uie 
Constitution,  and  drew  from  John  Adams  the  statement  that  **  our 
Constitution  was  made  for  a  moral  and  religious  people ;  it  is  wliolly 
inadequate  to  the  government  of  any  other." 

Having  accomplished  this  work,  Parsons  again  retired  to  his  profes- 
sion, to  receive  the  highest  honors  which  the  law  can  bestow.  Under 
his  administration  as  Chief  Justice,  the  confhsion  and  complication 
which  had  attended  the  forms  of  practice  here,  began  at  once  to  dis- 
appear ;  and  to  him  more  than  any  other  may  be  attributed  the  re- 
formed state  of  the  dockets  ^throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the 
promptness  of  decisions,  the  regularity  of  trials,  attesting  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a  system  which  he  did  so  much  to  render  popular  and 
permanent. 

As  a  jurist  he  was  undoubtedly  among  the  great  lawyers  of  this 
county  and  state.  To  a  citizen  of  Essex  County  the  name  of  Story 
will  at  once  occur  as  a  contestant  for  the  highest  Judicial  distinction 
among  us.  Story  and  Parsons,  both  learned  in  the  law,  both  endowed 
with  large  intellect,  both  possessing  a  high  moral  tone  —  and  yet  how 
different!  The  one  diffhse,  impetuous,  unconstrained  —  the  other 
concise,  systematic,  condensed,  exhausting.  Parsons  left  the  most 
law  —  Story  the  most  books.  Parsons  cut  his  path  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject—  Story  led  his  followers  through  devious  paths  obstructed  by 
difficulties  of  which  he  never  lost  sight.  Parsons  loved  the  sharpest 
anulysis  — Story  delighted  in  an  accumulation  of  all  that  related  to 
his  subject.  Parsons  was  a  great  thinker  —  Story  a  great  talker. 
Parsons  gave  his  opinion  to  a  jury  —  Story  gave  the  argument.  Par- 
sons never  forgot  that  he  was  a  judge  —  Story  never  forgot  that  he 
was  a  lawyer.  Parsons  was  an  accurate  mathematician,  a  carefUl  stu- 
dent, a  good  scholar.  Story's  proper  sphere  was  in  the  walks  of  his 
profession.  The  piercing,  penetrating  eye  of  Parsons  was  always  di- 
rected upon  the  point  aimed  at — the  eye  of  Story  roamed  through  a^Jl 
space.  Both  had  industry,  both  had  humor,  both  had  a  kind  humanity, 
both  had  deep  faith.  Both  had  a  certain  intellectual  arrogance,  the 
prevailing  reproach  of  all  great  human  powers,  and  both  had  that 
genuine  kindness  and  private  affection  which  attend  all  true  greatness. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Brooks,  after  a  few  remarks,  moved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Institute  be  presented  to  Dr.  Loring  for  the  paper  read  this 
evening  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  the  archives. 

N.  K.  Allen,  B.  H.  Osgood  and  E.  A.  Smith  of  Salem ;  B.  C.  Perkins, 
A.  M.  Dudley  of  South  Danvers;  William  Howland,  of  Lynn;  W.  W. 
Eaton,  Edward  Hutchinson,  Augustus  Mudge,  Frederic  W.  Went- 
worth,  George  Farley,  and  George  W.  Andrews,  of  Danvers,  were 
elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  January  20,  1868.  —  Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodbll  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

The  following  notes,  received  ftrom  Dr.  Hsnky  Shdcbk,  of  Mt.  Car- 
roll, 111.,  were  comunicated  by  Mr.  Putnam : 
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On  Sept.  20,  1864,  aboat  9  a.m.,  a  mUd  delightAil  aotomn  morning, 
while  walking  in  the  field,  I  passed  by  a  previonsly  observed  nest  of 
humble  bees.  This  in  the  working  season  had  been  a  powerful  colony. 
At  this  time  I  was  particalarly  attracted  by  a  number  of  the  bees  flying 
about  the  hole,  or  remaining  poised  in  the  air  a  short  distance  Arom 
the  hole  as  if  in  the  act  of  fanning  the  opening.  A  little  observation 
convinced  me  that  these  were  all  male  or  drone  bees ;  I  then  ventured 
nearer  and  tore  the  nest  out  of  the  ground.  Several  large  female  or 
queen  bees  came  out  of  the  nest  and  crawled  or  fluttered  slowly  along 
over  the  ground.  Now  the  males,  which  I  previously  saw  flying 
around  and  fonning  at  the  hole,  eagerly  darted  upon  these  females. 
Four  nudes  darted  at  the  first  female  that  came  out  of  the  nest  piling 
upon  each  other  over  the  back  of  the  female,  wrestling  and  struggling 
with  might  and  main  for  the  prize.  One  more  philosophical  than  the 
rest,  observing  the  crowd  upon  her  back,  alighted  on  her  side  and 
twisted  around  beneath  embraced  her  belly  to  belly,  and  thus  formed 
in  the  midst  of  the  excited  struggling  crowd  the  sweet  nuptial  em- 
brace. I  saw  several  such  piles  of  two,  three,  or  more  males  on  one 
female. 

The  fiinnlng  at  the  hole  which  I  observed  by  the  males,  was  either 
anxious  watching  for  the  exit  of  the  female,  or  their  insect  method  of 
wooing,  enticing  them  to  come  out,  not  being  willing  to  deprive 
them  of  their  virginity  unwillingly  within  their  habitation. 

The  neuters  were  all  gone,  no  honey  In  the  nest,  which  was  fhll  of 
worms.  The  bees  remaining  manifested  none  of  that  combative  dis- 
position which  we  always  observe  In  midsummer. 

I  have  seen  many  nests  of  the  humble  bee  at  all  times  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  never,  however  hot  the  day,  have  I  seen  them 
fanning  at  the  hole  during  the  breeding  seasons.  1  am,  therefore, 
convinced  that  Mr.  Angus  was  wrong  In  his  opinion  that  the  fanning 
was  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  air  into  the  nest.  If  this  could  be 
the  object,  then  In  the  hottest  days  of  midsummer  it  would  be  really 
if  ever,  needed,  but  then  I  have  never  seen  it,  on  the  contrary  it  is 
only  in  autumn  that  I  have  seen  this  interesting  phenomena,  the  ob- 
ject, of  which  I  am  well  satisfied,  was  in  all  cases  which  I  have  ob- 
served, the  same  as  I  verified  by  opening  the  nest  as  above  set/orth. 

Mr.  A.  Hyatt  described  the  geological  structure  of  the  region  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  its  border  of  fossillferous  rocks,  and  exhibited  some 
specimens  gathered  during  the  past  summer  Arom  those  fossillferous 
strata,  and  In  othier  parts  of  New  York  State. 

The  central  region  of  the  Adirondacks  is  bordered  on  all  sides, 
except  where  a  narrow  neck  of  primitive  rock  connects  with  the 
primitive  rocks  of  Canada,  by  fossillferous  strata  containing  numer- 
ous remains.  This  shows  that  at  one  time  this  mountainous  region 
was  a  peninsula  almost  wholly  surrounded  by  water  and  the  fossils 
enable  us  to  repeople  the  sea  with  the  strange  plants  and  shells  which 
then  Inhabited  Its  beaches.  No  fishes  enlivened  the  shallow  sea,  but 
the  bottom  was  carpeted  by  succulent,  thick  stemmed  seaweeds,  and 
where  stretches  of  bare  ground  Intervened,  crabs  not  unlike  our  horse- 
shoe were  strewed  over  the  solid  beds  of  lamp  shells,  now  repre- 
sented on  our  coast  by  only  two  species.  The  climate  was  mild  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  surftice  of  the  penin- 
sula was  devoid  of  vegetation,  an  arid,  barren  waste,  like  all  the  other 
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dry  land  at  this  early  period  of  creation.  From  the  earliest  beginning 
of  life  in  this  peiiod  until  the  introduction  of  fishes  there  is  a  series 
of  gradual  changes  in  the  character  of  the  animals  and  plants,  but  uo 
sudden  cataclysms  or  miraculous  creations.  The  new  forms  which 
appear  are  intermingled  more  or  less  with  the  old,  and  the  whole  is  a 
gradual  progression,  in  which  the  first  created  and  simplest  are  almost 
imperceptibly  supplanted  by  more  highly  organised  beings. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  followed  Mr.  Hyatt,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
Lake  Champlain  having  been  an  estuary  of  the  ocean  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  that  of  the  Quaternary,  as  shown  by  the  remains 
of  marine  shells  and  other  marine  animals  found  in  the  clay  banks  of 
the  lake  were  identical  with  species  now  living  on  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  where  the  Aresh  water 
fishes  and  other  animals  now  inhabiting  the  lake  came  Arom.  On 
making  a  comparison  of  the  fishes  of  Lake  Erie  with  those  of  Lake 
Champlain  he  was  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  the  species  were  the 
same,  and  that  I^ke  Champlain  had  been  supplied  with  its  inhabitants 
IVom  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  £.  S.  MoRSB  stated  that  the  same  faunal  connection  was  shown 
in  the  mollusca  of  that  lake,  and  mentioned  several  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  unlike  any  found  east  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Mr.  Morse  mentioned  that  he  had  found  among  the  collection  of 
shells  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  True  of  Salem,  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  cabinets  of  the  Institute  by  a  ft-iend,  several  interesting  speci- 
mens, one  of  which,  a  species  of  Limnadia^  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Phyllopoda,  appeared  to  be  entirely  new. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Charles  Wright, 
of  Cambridge : 

Ammannia  lingulata,  GrU. :  —  Mr.  Grisebach  established  this  spe- 
cies on  specimens  from  Cuba,  and  it  may  interest  botanists  to  know 
that  it  belongs  also  to  the  United  States.  The  only  distinctive 
character  assigned  -is  the  short  style.  This  at  once  suggested  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  a  case  of  dimorphism  now  known  to  be 
so  common.  As  I  have  just  given  these  plants  a  patient  examination 
I  will  state  the  conclui^ions  to  which  I  have  com^.  So  far  as  the 
specimens  at  my  disposal  indicate,  ^4.  lingulata  Oris,  is  a  stout  plant, 
with  larger  flowers,  larger  fruit  and  seeds,  twice  the  size  of  those  of 
A>  latifolia  Llun.  as  well  as  difl*erent  in  form  and  color.  These  all,  of 
therasclves,  would  not  be  sufllclent,  perhaps,  If  the  dimorphism  could 
be  shown.  But  in  this  latter  case,  generally,  if  not  always,  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  one  orjran  or  set  of  organs  Is  accompanied 
by  the  greater  or  less  reduction  of  the  other.  In  our  plant  such  is  not 
the  ease.  The  stamens  and  style  are  quite  hidden  within  the  calyx, 
and  the  filaments  are  very  short,  while  in  A.  latifolia  both  are  ex- 
serted.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  say,  that  in  a  specimen  fVom 
Illinois.  I  saw  one  or  two  styles  somewhat  lengthened.  I  have  exam- 
ined spcciuiens  of  Ammannia  humilis  and  find  in  them  no  sign  of 
dimorphism. 

The  seeds  of  A.  latifolia  are  darker  in  color,  or  of  a  light  brownish, 
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concavo-conrex,  incurved  at  the  ends,  and  little,  or  not  at  all  angled  on 
the  inner  (concave)  side  by  the  ftinicnlus.  Those  of  A,  lingulata  are 
yellowish  or  pale  straw  color,  and  very  perceptibly  angular  on  the 
convave  side.  The  leaves  are  so  much  alilce  that  a  character  can 
hardly  be  drawn  fipom  them.  On  the  whole,  then,  though  not  quite 
convinced  that  we  have  allowed,  all  these  years,  two  species  to  pass 
under  one  name,  the  differences  indicated  above,  if  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  that  we  here  have  two  well  marked  species,  they  are  inter- 
esting enough  to  excite  farther  enquiry,  and  to  settle  the  question  one 
way  or  another. 

Some  one  may,  very  naturally  ask,  how  shall  we  know  which  is  the 
original  A.  latifolia.  This  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  fancy  It  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  reference  to  the  original  so  named  by  Llnnsus.  Mr.  Grlse- 
bach's  Jamaica  specimen  has  the  long  stamens  and  style.  In  Cuba, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  my  specimen.  It  must  be  rare ;  as  nearly  all 
that  I  have  dried  there  belong  to  A,  lingulata.  If  Mr.  Grlsebach's 
attention  had  been  directed  to  this  point  when  In  the  new  Herbarium, 
he  might  have  decided  It  and  perhaps  he  did. 


Monday,  January  27,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Strketer  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Salem  as  it 
was  one  hundred  years  ago.  He  described  persons,  places,  incidents 
and  social  customs  with  vividness,  and  presented  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  old  town  as  it  appeared  Just  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

He  commenced  by  an  account  of  the  establishment  in  Salem,  in 
1768,  of  the  Printing  Press  of  Samuel  Hall,  our  first  printer,  and  the 
projector  of  the  **  Essex  Gazette,*'  and  proceeded  to  give  a  minute 
statement  of  the  condlton  of  the  town  as  it  then  was.  He  sketched 
the  outlines  of  its  exterior  appearance,  the  streets,  public  and  private 
buildings,  and  street  scenes  and  dally  life,  describing  with  particu- 
larity some  of  the  more  elegant  residences,  and  giving  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  Churches,  Taverns,  and  of  the  old  Town  House  and 
other  public  buildings  on  School  street.  He  then  passed  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  business  of  the  place,  Its  commercial  Interests,  the 
wharves  and  shipping.  The  state  of  public  opinion  upon  religious 
and  political  subjects  was  also  spoken  of.  The  social  condition  of  the 
place,  the  style  of  dress,  the  modes  of  travelling,  the  amusements 
and  recreations  of  the  community  were  reviewed  at  length.  The 
principal  Inhabitants  and  social  aspect  of  the  town  were  touched  upon 
in  passing. 

The  political  status  of  the  town  with  reference  to  the  approaching 
revolution  was  exhibited  quite  fully,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
violence  of  the  contest,  the  nature  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  In- 
volved, and  the  progress  of  events.  The  principal  persons  In  the 
town  on  each  side  were  Introduced  and  particularly  noticed.  The  ex- 
citing events  at  about  the  time  of  Gov.  Gage's  visit  here  occupied 
considerable  attention,  and  he  gave  a  personal  account  of  the  princi- 
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pal  tories  who  were  driyen  from  the  town,  Mid  also  of  the  leading 
whigs  who  remained  to  control  its  society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Kimball  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Streeter  for  his  interesting  conminnication,  and  a 
copy  of  his  paper  was  reqnested  for  the  archives. 

Benjamin  W.  Russell,  Lacy  Houghton  Upton,  George  B.  Appleton, 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  Benjamin  Whitmore  and  L.  F.  Warren,  all  of 
Salem ;  and  Francis  Balser  of  South  Danyers,  were  elected  Besident 
Members. 


Monday,  Febbuart  S,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Ooodsll  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  of  Cambridge  delivered  a  lecture,  introductory 
to  a  course,  on  Elementaiy  Botany. 


Monday,  February  10,  1868.— -Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodrli.  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Rantoul  read  a  paper  upon  the  past  and  present  modes  of 
travel  and  conveyance,  a  large  portion  being  devoted  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  Eastern  Stage  Company,  derived  mostly  fTom  its  records  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Institute,  and  presented  a  very  graphic  picture 
of  travel  in  the  old  stage  coaches  and  life  upon  the  road. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Putnam  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Rantoul,  and  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Publication 
Committee. 

William  O.  Johnson  of  Salem  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  February  17,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 
Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

The  hour  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  of 
Cambridge  with  his  second  lecture  on  Botany. 

Some  specimens  of  Beche  de  mer  having  been  placed  ui>on  the 
table,  elicited  remarks  flrom  Messrs.  G.  D.  Phippen,  F.  W.  Putnam,  and 
G.  A.  Perkins,  on  its  natural  history,  and  the  mode  of  preparation  as 
an  article  of  commerce  with  the  Chinese.    Mr.  Putnam  gave  an  ac- 
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count  of  a  peculiar  genus  of  fishes  (Oxpheles)  which  have  been  taken 
from  Holothurians. 
Bei^jamin  F.  Spinney  of  Lynn  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  Fbbruart  24,  1868.  ~  Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

The  cuAiR  read  the  programme  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  Lyceum  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Institute,  commencing  on  Thursday,  March  5. 

Jonathan  Kimball  read  a  communication  on  the  School  Houses  of 
the  olden  times,  more  especially  those  that  were  found  in  our  country 
towns,  contrasting  the  condition  of  things  in  the  early  period  of  our 
history  with  that  of  the  present  day.  The  paper  was  one  of  much 
Interest  and  value,  and  it  enlisted  the  undivided  attention  of  a  large 
audience. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins,  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Kimball  for  his  valuable  communication,  and  a  copy 
of  the  same  was  requested  for  deposit  in  the  archives. 

The  CHAIR,  Messrs.  Phippen,  Kimball,  Upham  and  others,  made  re- 
marks, suggested  by  the  paper  of  the  evening. 

Mason  Harris  of  Marblehead  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  March  2,  1868.  —  Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  of  Cambridge  occupied  the  hour  with  his  third 
lecture  on  Botany.  Subject :  the  formation  of  cells  in  the  structure 
of  stems. 


Monday,  March  9,  1868.  — Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  read  a  paper  containing  jiotes  on  the 
Teachers  of  the  olden  times ;  also  a  brief  account  of  female  education 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Salem. 

Dr.  W.  stated  that  his  subject  was  suggested  by  the  highly  interest- 
ing communication  read  at  the  last  historical  meeting  by  Mr.  Kimball, 
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the  able  Saperintendent  of  Schools  Id  this  city,  on  the  "  School  Houses 
of  the  olden  time." 

Rev.  John  Fiske  was  the  earliest  teacher.  He  was  bom  in  1701,  and 
removed  to  America  in  1037,  and  resided  at  Salem  three  years,  per- 
forming the  double  office  of  preacher  and  tutor.  Among  his  pupils 
was  the  famous  Sir  George  Downing.  After  dving  an  account  of  Mr. 
Fiske  and  his  descendants.  Dr.  W.  mentioned  the  other  succeeding 
teachers  in  the  early  years,  Edward  Norris,  Daniel  Epes,  Samuel 
Whitman,  John  Nutting,  Peter  Frye,  William  Walter,  Nathan  Goodale, 
John  Watson,  Isaac  Hooker,  Edward  Lang,  and  others.  In  this  con- 
nection allusion  was  made  to  two  of  the  old  school  mistresses,  who 
kept  private  schools  for  a  long  period,  Mrs.  Susanna  Babbidge,  and 
Miss  Mehitable  Higginson. 

The  first  provision  made  for  female  teachers  in  Salem,  was  in  1764. 
In  1798  girls  were  first  admitted  to  the  Grammar  schools,  though  un- 
der very  unfavorable  conditions.  In  '  827  the  first  permanent  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  female  education,  by  the  establishment  of  two 
female  Grammar  schools,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the  other  in  the  west- 
em  section.  From  that  time  the  new  system  became  more  ftilly  de- 
veloped. In  1845  the  High  school  was  organized  and  became  one  of 
our  highest  and  most  valuable  seminaries.  A  particular  account  was 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  Normal  school  in  Salem,  dedicated  in  Sept., 
1854.  The  union  of  the  High  and  Classical  schools  in  the  new  build- 
ing in  Broad  street  extended  the  advahtages  of  a  good  classical  edu- 
cation, which  under  the  old  system  was  very  imperfect.  The  city  is 
much  indebted  to  the  late  Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips  for  awakened  zeal  in 
these  matters  which  still  continues  with  unabated  vigor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Morse,  this  paper  was  referred  to  the  pub- 
lication committee.  Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Kimball,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  others. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  read  a  copy  of  the  earliest  reference  on  the  town 
records  to  a  f^ee  school,  viz. :  Sept.  80,  1644.  Also  a  deed  by  John 
Cross  of  Ipswich,  dated  Dec.  6,  1650,  giving  ten  shillings  a  year  for- 
ever, for  a  ft*ee  school  in  Ipswich,  and  binding  his  farm  therefore. 

Mr.  Kimball  referred  to  the  origin  of  free  schools  in  Dorchester. 

William  H.  Hull,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  March  16,  1868.  — Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced.    ' 

Among  the  donations  particularly  noticed  were  specimens  of  the 
Black  Rat,  taken  at  Hancock,  N.  H.,  presented  by  Mr.  Brnj.  GooDncE 
of  that  place.  This  rat,  once  better  known  than  the  brown  rat,  is 
rapidly  diminishing  since  the  introduction  into  Its  haunts  of  the  latter 
species.  Its  original  locality  is  not  well  known.  According  to  some 
authors  it  was  brought  to  this  continent  about  the  year  1544,  and 
spread  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  been  apparently  mofe  abundant 
here  than  in  the  old  world.  Other  authors  have  insisted  that  the  spe- 
cies originally  came  from  America,  but  of  this  there  is  much  doubt. 

Another  addition  to  the  Museum  deserving  of  special  notice  is  a 
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beautiftil  specimen  of  "Venus*  Flower  Basket,*'  Euplectdla  speciosa, 
from  the  island  of  Zebu,  of  the  Philippine  group,  presented  by  Capt. 
Danikl  H.  Hutchinson.  This  is  a  siliclous  sponge  attached  by  its 
expanded  base  to  some  marine  body,  supported  by  a  skeleton,  of  a 
cylindrical  tubular  form,  composed  of  numerous  elongated  fibres,  con- 
sisting of  fascicules  of  very  long  slender  spicules,  forming  a  square 
network,  which,  with  its  lightness,  elegance  and  rigidity,  give  the  idea 
of  a  beautiful,  complicated  piece  of  glass  lace  work. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  of  Cambridge  gave  the  fourth  lecture  of  his 
course  on  elementary  Botany. 

He  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  stem,  the  vascular  tissue,  medullary 
rays,  the  bark  and  its  uses ;  cork,  which  is  a  growth  of  the  bark  of 
some  trees,  more  especially  of  the  Querelas  sxiber,  or  cork  oak  of 
southern  Spain ;  the  mode  of  collecting  and  preparing  for  commercial 
uses  the  liber  of  some  plants  used  for  cordage  and  various  textiles. 
The  deposit  of  vegetable  or  mineral  matter  in  the  cells  gives  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness  to  the  wood,  and  hence  its  adaptability 
for  various  uses  in  the  arts.  He  also  noticed  the  uses  of  pith,  as  the 
Sago  in  some  species  of  Palm ;  Rice  Paper,  obtained  ftrom  a  species 
of  Aralia,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  and  preparing  the  same  by  the 
Japanese. 

He  then  alluded  briefly  to  the  growth  of  the  Endogens,  and  de- 
scribed the  germination  of  the  cocoanut,  one  of  the  largest  and 
noblest  of  this  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  closed  his  remarks 
by  speaking  of  adventitious  roots,  and  the  growth  of  abnormal  stems, 
as  in  the  Dutchman's  Pipe,  one  of  the  most  .simple  of  these  aberrant 
forms,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  wood  and  bark,  the  new 
growth  forming  outside  of  the  bark  instead  of  pushing  the  bark  out 
and  forming  a  layer  within ;  another  form  where  the  growth  falls  on 
one  side  of  the  stem  and  makes  the  increase  on  the  opposite  side,  as 
In  some  vines.  The  mention  of  other  forms  of  pecuUar  growth  of 
the  stems  of  plants  concluded  the  interesting  lecture. 

Joseph  Adams,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  March  23,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  In  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

Among  the  letters  read  was  one  ft'om  R.  S.  Rantoxtl,  Esq.,  tender- 
ing to  the  cabinets  the  die  and  wax  impression  taken  therefrom,  of  the 
seal  of  the  naval  office  for  the  district  of  Salem  and  Beverly.  This 
die  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  by  a  gentleman  who  bought  it  in  Boston 
with  a  collection  of  rare  coins,  medals,  etc.,  and  desired  that  it  should 
find  Its  way  to  the  Institute. 

The  naval  office  was  abolished  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb. 
28,  1865.  When  It  was  established  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  Salem 
has  been  a  port  of  entry  since  Feb.  7,  1688.  The  die  has  a  pine  tree 
in  the  centre  surrounded  by  the  words  *' Naval  Office,  District  of 
Salem  and  Beverly."  The  pine  tree  was  a  favorite  device  in  New 
England.    It  was  on  the  coinage  as  early  as  1652,  and  on  the  flag  of 
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Independence  adopted  by  onr  General  Court,  April  11, 1776,  a  white 
flag,  with  a  green  piue  tree  in  the  middle.  This  flag,  the  flrst  standard 
bearer  of  liberty,  was  hoisted  at  Salem,  Felt  thinks,  as  early  as 
March,  1775,  and  Salem  was  the  flrst  place  reported  in  England  as 
having  raised  It.  Mr.  R.  writes  that  no  such  die  as  this  has  been  used 
at  the  Custom  House  for  many  years,  and  is  unable  to  give  any  satis- 
fectory  account  of  it. 

Mr.  George  D.  Phippen  occupied  the  hour  of  the  evening  in  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  remarks  on  some  points  in  botany,  suggested 
mainly  by  the  lectures  which  Mr.  Horace  Mann  Is  delivering  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  on  alternate  Monday  evenings. 

Botany  may  be  considered  under  four  great  heads,  or  divisions. 
Physiologicaf,  Systematic,  Geographical  and  Palaeontologlcal.  He 
chose  for  his  subject  the  first  of  these  divisions,  and  spoke  of  the 
cells,  the  vascular  tissue,  the  circulation  and  the  growth  of  plants. 
Plants  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads:  1st,  Thallogtns^  as  the 
mushrooms,  lichens  and  sea-weeds ;  2d,  Acrogens^  consisting  of  ferns, 
lycopods,  etc. ;  3d,  Endogens,  or  inside  growers,  as  the  grasses,  com 
and  lilies,  etc.,  but  characterized  in  the  tropics  by  the  noble  palms; 
4th,  Exogefis,  or  outside  growers,  combining  our  trees,  shrubs  and 
most  of  the  flowering  plants.  He  concluded  by  speaking  of  the  Cam- 
bium and  Bass  tissue,  the  latter  of  which  constitutes  the  material 
used  in  the  various  textiles,  and  showed  specimens  which  were  ob- 
tained ftrom  the  Roxbury  waxwork,  and  the  milk  weed.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  lactiferous  vessels,  which,  however,  are  only  found  In 
some  plants,  and  fVom  them  are  derived  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha, 
etc.  The  most  common  with  us  are  the  milk  weeds,  celandine,  and 
some  of  the  composite  plants. 

Lizzie  H.  Smith,  David  Pingree  Waters,  John  Henry  Goldsmith, 
all  of  Salem,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  March  30,  1868.  — Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Donations  and  Correspondence  announced. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  gave  his  flfth  lecture  on  Botany.  Subject :  the 
leaf,  its  development,  death  and  fall,  sensitiveness,  situation  on  the 
stem,  etc.,  etc. 


Monday,  April  6,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodelt.  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tem. 
Donations  and  correspondence  announced. 

The  Secretary  read  by  title  a  paper  flrom  Edward  Norton  "on 
Mexican  Ants,"  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 
The  chair  presented  a  Pitch-pipe  In  the  name  of  Samuel  Day,  and 
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remarked  npon  the  value  and  rarity  of  the  instrument,  and  gave  an 
account  of  its  history  and  use.  The  chair  also  read  a  note  fVom  John 
H.  Sears,  of  Danvers,  stating  that  several  Hawks  and  Owls  had  com- 
menced building  their  nests.  The  chair  also  called  attention  to  sev- 
eral hynm  and  other  books  in  possession  of  Capt.  Day,  of  Salem. 

Mr.  Georqr  L.  Vosk  of  Paris,  Me.,  was  introduced  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  glaciers.  The  following  is  a  brief  extract 
of  his  remarks :  — 

The  existence  of  the  glaciers  depends  upon  the  occurrence,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  earth,  of  large  masses  of  perpetual  snow.  The  first 
question  then  to  be  answered,  in  the  study  of  the  glaciers  in  their 
physical  aspect,  is,  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  snow  lies 
upon  the  ground  summer  and  winter,  year  after  year ;  in  fine,  what  is 
the  cause  of  perpetual  snow  ?  In  the  common  course  of  nature  the 
water  which  falls  flrom  the  clouds  is  disposed  of  in  three  ways :  by 
sinking  into  the  ground,  by  evaporating  from  the  surface,  and  by 
fiowing  off  firom  the  higher  to  the  lower  lands  in  the  form  of  rivers, 
by  which  it  is  carried  to  the  sea;  ft*om  the  sea  it  is  evaporated,  to 
be  condensed  into  rain  and  again  thrown  down  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  But  in  order  that  this  circulation  may  go  on,  the  water 
must  remain  in  the  liquid  form,  —  it  must  be  water.  Below  a  certain 
temperature  water  becomes  ice,  and  whatever  moisture  ftiUs  firom  the 
clouds,  falls  not  as  rain,  but  as  snow,  or  hail  or  ice.  The  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  arc  in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  the  solar 
heat  reflected  from  the  earth,  and  enjoy  only  the  direct  Iieat  from  the 
sun,  which  is  not  enough  to  keep  water  in  the  liquid  form.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  snow  which  foils  upon  high  mountains,  where  it  is  so 
cold  that  it  cannot  melt,  and  thus  cannot  escape  in  any  of  the  methods 
employed  for  the  circulation  of  water?  Why  does  it  not  accumulate 
indefinitely  upwards  until  the  whole  country  is  buried  in  everlasting 
snow?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  existence  and  operation  of 
the  glaciers.  At  its  upper  end  a  glacier  is  snow ;  this  snow  is  very 
gradually  compacted  into  an  Immense  river  of  ice,  which  forced  along 
by  the  subsiding  and  pressing  out  laterally  of  the  great  mass  of  uncon- 
solidated snow  at  the  upper  end,  moves  at  the  rate  of  fk'om  one  to  two 
feet  in  a  day,  and  thus  draws  the  snow  off  in  a  solid  form  from  a  high 
cold  region  where  it  could  never  melt  so  as  to  soak  into  the  ground, 
or  evaporate,  or  flow  off  to  the  ocean,  and  leads  it  down  to  a  low 
warm  region  where  it  melts,  and  giving  birth  to  a  stream  of  water 
finds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  thus  completing  the  circulation  of  moisture 
above  referred  to. 

It  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand  how  ice  can  move  through 
a  long  winding  valley  over  all  the  roughness  of  the  ground.  Prof. 
Tyndall,  however,  has  shown  that  the  hardest  ice,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, behaves  as  a  plastic  mass.  He  actually  moulded  cubes  of 
brittle  ice  into  rings,  spheres  and  other  figures.  The  requisite  condi- 
tions are  pressure  and  time ;  inmiense  compression,  applied  in  a  very 
gradual  manner,  forces  the  huge  mass  of  the  glacier  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  valley,  around  the  mountain  spurs ;  welds  together  several 
tributaries  into  a  main  trunk,  and  gives  to  the  whole  mass  a  motion 
of  precisely  the  same  quality,  though  far  less  in  velocity,  as  that  of  a 
river  of  water. 

The  great  weight  of  the  moving  ice  produces  an  effect  upon  the 
rocks  and  the  ground  over  which  it  passes,  which  is  not  only  of  inter- 
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est  in  connection  with  the  existing  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  bnt  is  ex- 
tremely instructive  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  a  carefhl 
study  of  the  geological  action  of  the  glaciers  of  the  present  time  gives 
us  the  key  by  which  to  unlock  a  volume  which  has  been  a  long  time 
closed;  enables  us  to  restore  a  picture  which  has  long  since  vanished; 
to  see  the  world  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  whole  northern  part  of 
Europe,  but  also  of  America,  was  covered  with  vast  fields  of  ice, 
which  grinding  along,  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  gave  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  surface  geology,  and  left  their  history  plainly 
recorded  upon  the  solid  rocks  In  the  shape  of  a  polishing  and  furrow- 
ing of  the  hardest  materials,  and  show  us  also  that  nature  uses  the 
same  means  now  to  accomplish  her  results  as  she  did  ages  upon  ages 
ago,  long  before  man  had  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Yose  for  his  interesting  communication. 


Monday,  April  18,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  PuTXAM  appointed  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Donations  and  correspondence  announced. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  delivered  the  sixth  lecture  of  his  course.  Sob- 
iect :  the  structure  of  the  flower  and  the  various  methods  of  fertili- 
zation, especially  that  of  the  orchids  by  insects. 


Monday,  April  20,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodbll  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  appointed  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

Mr.  Putnam  stated  that  the  collection  of  Fossils  received  Arom 
Prof.  Jabices  Hall,  in  exchange,  was  quite  valuable,  the  specimens 
having  been  identified  and  named  by  Prof.  Hall. 

Mr.  Putnam  read  a  letter  Arom  Mr.  S.  Jillson,  giving  an  account 
of  the  nest  containing  the  white  eggs  of  the  Tawny  Thrush  presented 
at  the  last  meeting.  The  nest  was  found  in  June,  1867,  and  the  bird 
was  seen,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  species.  Mr.  Jillson  also  wrote 
that  he  had  found  pure  white  eggs  of  the  Blue  Bird. 

Mr.  Benj.  S.  Dodge  presented  a  stone  implement  found  in  Rowley. 
This  implement  combined  characters  of  the  axe  and  gouge  with  a 
groove  for  a  withe  by  which  a  handle  was  probably  attached.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Putnam  alluded  to  the  different  forms  of  stone  imple- 
ments that  had  been  found  in  New  England,  and  stated  that  he  was 
having  drawings  of  the  various  kinds  in  the  collection  made  for  the 
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purpose  of  publishing  an  illustrated  catalogue,  and  that  the  Institute 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  all  the  specimens  obtainable  In  order  to 
render  the  catalogue  as  complete  as  possible. 


Monday,  April  27,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
KoBERT  Brookhouse,  £sq.,  In  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

The  hour  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Horace  Manx  with 
the  seventh  lecture  of  his  course.  Subject :  fertilization  of  ferns  and 
allied  plants. 

J.  W.  Furbush  of  Salem  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  May  4,  1868.  — Social  Meeting  at  Hamilton  Hall. 

The  leading  object  at  this  meeting  was  to  present  a  collection  of 
the  common  animals  found  on  our  seashore  and  In  some  of  the 
ditches  and  ponds  of  the  vicinity.  Very  few  persons  In  any  com- 
munity are  acquainted  with  the  vast  field  of  nature  that  Is  everywhere 
to  be  found  wherever  they  may  direct  their  steps.  One  of  the  most 
prolific  places  In  our  neighborhood  for  specimens  of  marine  animals 
and  plants,  Is  around  the  piers  of  Beverly  bridge,  In  the  channel  of 
the  river,  at  low  tide.  A  visit  there  would  well  repay  any  one,  and 
even  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  most  Indifferent  observer 
at  beholding  the  beautiful  specimens  and  the  great  variety  that  are 
presented  to  his  view.  Several  members  of  the  Institute  collected  a 
goodly  number  and  variety  of  animals  and  plants  which  were  placed  in 
a  series  of  aquaria  arranged  on  tables  occupying  three  sides  of  the  Hall. 

The  specimens  were  all  duly  labelled  and  f^om  the  cards  we  copy  the 
following :  Hermit  crabs,  sea  anemones,  crabs,  lobsters,  sponges,  vor- 
tlcellse  or  cup  animals,  young  jelly  fishes,  star  fishes,  sea  urchins, 
muscles,  sea  snails,  tom  cods,  hydrolds,  etc. ;  also,  of  those  living 
in  Aresh  water,  were  the  caddis  worms,  leeches,  perch,  pout,  three 
species  of  turtles,  larvae  of  Insects,  etc. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Goodeli,,  who, 
after  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Introduced  Mr.  £.  S.  Morse,  the  lec- 
turer of  the  evening.  Mr.  Morse  gave  a  brief  and  very  comprehensive 
description  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  several  of  the  species  which 
were  In  the  aquarln,  directing  his  attention  more  especially  to  the 
mouths  and  the  manner  In  which  each  derives  Its  nourishment ;  also 
the  mode  in  which  the  jelly  fish  is  propagated,  etc. 

After  the  closing  of  Mr.  Morse's  address,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  examine  the  various  objects  in  the  different  aquaria.    The 
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minnte  forms  of  living  animals  and  plants,  sections  of  the  spines  of 
sea  urchins,  skin  of  the  shark,  scales  of  the  flounder,  etc.,  were  placed 
under  some  dozen  microscopes  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bicknell,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  points  in  the  anatomical  structure 
peculiar  to  these  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Many  of  the  above 
preparations  were  beautlftOly  executed  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  who  has  ac- 
quired a  well  deserved  reputation  as  a  skilfbl  preparator  of  slides 
for  microscopical  investigations. 

There  was  also  on  the  tables  a  Wai^lan  case  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  containing  a  beautiful  collection  of  growing  ferns 
and  other  plants,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

After  a  sufficient  time  had  been  appropriated  for  the  examination  of 
the  various  specimens,  the  collation  was  announced,  and  while  the 
company  were  paying  their  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  entertain- 
ment, the  tables,  aquaria,  and  microscopes  were  removed  to  the  lower 
hall,  where  those  who  desired  could  devote  more  time  to  forther  in- 
vestigations. 

Moin>AY,  May  11,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

A  communication  was  read  ftrom  Mr.  John  H.  Seabs,  of  Danvers, 
on  the  return  of  the  Birds. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  ventilation, 
which  he  designated  familiar  talk.  He  proposed  three  questions :  — 
first,  what  is  bad  air?  second,  where  is  bad  air?  third,  how  to  get 
rid  of  bad  air?  The  last  is  the  most  important  practically,  and  vari- 
ous methods  were  suggested.  The  subject  was  Illustrated  by  several 
very  simple  and  appropriate  experiments. 

Discussion  followed,  participated  In  by  Messrs.  Kimball,  Hagar, 
and  Goodell. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  with  the  request  that  Mr.  Ilngar 
would  give  these  remarks  in  a  lecture,  the  next  season,  with  such  ad- 
ditions as  may  be  suggested.  . 

Edward  Lane,  S.  Augusta  Brown,  and  Laura  S.  SplUer,  of  Salem, 
were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Wednesday,  May  13,  1868. — Annual  Meeting. 
Vice  President  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Records  of  the  last  annual  and  regular  meetings  read. 
The  Annual  Reports  of  several  of  the  officers  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 
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The  Secrbtart,  in  his  report,  stated  that  the  scientific  collections, 
in  conformity  to  a  vote  of  the  Institute  passed  at  a  special  meeting  held 
in  May,  1867,  have  be^n  deposited  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  in  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  and  will  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  the  new 
cases  made  for  that  purpose.  The  Museum  thus  arranged  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  and  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments will  be  unique. 

The  large  room  on  the  first  floor  of  Plummer  Hall  formerly  used  for 
the  Museum,  is  now  arranged  for  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  those 
books  not  intended  for  circulation ;  the  area  in  the  centre  will  accom- 
modate some  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  lectures  and  meetings  of  the  Institute.  The  cases  in  the  eastern 
ante-room  on  the  same  floor  will  accommodate  the  Manuscripts  and 
Historical  Collection.  The  western  ante-room  has  been  fitted  with  a 
gallery  for  the  deposit  of  the  Periodicals  and  other  works  received  in 
exchange ;  also  for  the  records  and  publications  of  the  Society. 

Members. — Eighty  resident  and  three  corresponding  members  have 
been  elected  during  the  year.  Notices  of  the  decease  of  twelve  of  the 
former  and  three  of  the  latter  have  been  received.  Fourteen  of  the 
former  have  removed  or  retired.  The  present  number  is  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty -fiye ; — five  hundred  and  ninty-niue  Resident,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  corresponding. 

Biographical  notices  of  the  following  deceased  associates  will  be 
prepared  for  the  Historical  Collections :  —  Mary  Doyle,  died  in  Salem, 
July  16,  1867,  aged  seventy-one  years,  nine  months  and  four  days.  N. 
A.  Frye,  died  in  Salem,  January  6,  1868,  aged  fifty-two  years,  one 
month  and  eleven  days.  M.  Hartney,  died  at  Worcester,  Wednesday, 
January  15,  1868.  Henry  S.  Joselyn,  died  in  Salem,  January  26,  1868, 
aged  forty-two.  D.  H.  Johnson,  died  in  Salem,  February  14,  1868, 
aged  sixty-four  years,  one  month  and  two  days.  Edward  D.  Kimball, 
died  in  Paris,  France,  September  22,  1867,  aged  fifty-six.  N.  J.  Kins- 
man, lost  at  sea.  S.  Mackintire,  died  at  Salem,  Wednesday  morning, 
January  24,  1868,  aged  fifty-six  years.  Jeremiah  Page,  died  at  Salem, 
November  1,  1867,  aged  seventy-one  years  and  five  months.  Francis 
Peabody,  died  at  Salem,  October  81,  1867,  aged  sixty-five  years,  ten 
months  and  twenty-four  days.  George  F.  Read,  died  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1867,  aged  fifty-six  years,  eleven  months  and  twenty-two  days. 
W.  S.  Roberts,  died  October  21,  1867,  aged  sixty  years.  Joseph 
Torrey,  died  at  Burlington,  Tuesday,  November  26, 1867,  aged  seventy 
years.  J.  A.  Andrew  died  at  Boston,  Wednesday,  October  80,  1867, 
aged  forty-nine  years.  C.  G.  Page,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6, 
1868,  aged  fifty-six. 
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Meetings.  ~  Five  Field  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past 
season.  At  Haverhill,  July  2 ;  at  Andover,  July  16 ;  at  Beverly  Farms, 
August  1 ;  at  Kittery,  Me.,  August  22 ;  at  Ipswich,  October  4.  They 
were  very  successftiU  and  largely  attended,  and  at  every  place  re- 
ceived the  kind  attentions  of  the  citizens  and  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
meeting  at  Kittery  was  the  first  one  held  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  fHends  of  the  Institute  in  these  sev- 
eral places,  and  to  the  directors,  superintendents  and  other  officers  of 
the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads  for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended on  these  occasions. 

The  Quarterly  and  Regular  Monday  Meetings  have  "been  held  during 
the  wintry  months  as  usual.  Two  Microscopic  Meetings,  of  a  social 
character,  one  on  Monday  evening,  January  6,  the  other  on  Monday, 
May  4,  were  well  attended  and  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 

Lectubes.~A  course  of  seven  lectures  on  Botany  by  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  of  Cambridge,  was  delivered  in  Plummer  Hall  on  alternate 
Monday  evenings  during  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April. 
These  lectures  were  repeated  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History.  Mr.  Mann  treated  his  subject  in  a  very  lucid  manner  and 
gave  evidence  of  becoming  one  of  our  most  instructive  lecturers  on 
the  study  of  Botany. 

Also  a  eourse  of  seven  lectures  in  the  Lyceum  Hall :  first,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  5,  by  Mr.  £.  S.  Morse  of  Salem,  on  the  different  modes 
in  which  animals  eat,  commencing  with  the  lowest  Ibrms  among  the 
radiates  and  tracing  the  gradual  modifications  which  the  organs  of 
mastication  assume  in  the  several  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Second,  on  Thursday,  March  12,  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Farmer  of  Salem, 
with  experiments  illustrating  the  various  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  in  Electricity,  Electro-magnetism  and  the  kindred  subjects. 
Third  and  fourth  by  Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood,  of  Provincetown,  oh  Fishes 
and  the  Fisheries,  on  Thursday,  March  19  and  26.  Fifth,  by  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  on  the  History  of  Church  Music,  Thursday, 
AprU  9.  Sixth,  by  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Thursday,  April  16,  on 
Church  Psalmody  and  Hymnody  previous  to  the  present  century. 
Seventh,  by  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  Thursday,  May  4,  oa  An- 
cient Music.  The  last  three  lectures  were  interspersed  with  iUustra- 
tions  by  an  excellent  choir  and  orchestra.  Many  of  the  old  &vorite 
fiigues  and  other  tunes  were  sung  with  great  skill  and  excellent  effect, 
and  in  the  Coronation,  St.  Martin's  and  Federal  Street,  the  Whole 
audience  were  requested  to  Join.  The  success  of  these  mvsioal  lec- 
tures encourages  the  hope  that  similar  lectures,  with  illustrations, 
may  hereafter  be  acted  upon  by  the  Institute. 

The  Correspondence  continues  to  increase  in  consequence  of  the 
more  extended  circulation  of  the  different  publications.    The  letters 
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hare  all  been  arranged  Into  Yolumes  and  indexed  so  that  they  are  ac- 
cessible for  reference. 

Thk  Publications  of  thb  Historical  Collections  and  the  Pro- 
CEEDiNOS  have  been  continued  as  in  past  years.  They  are  well 
received  by  kindred  societies  with  whom  a  system  of  exchange  has 
been  established.  It  is  desirable  that  these  should  be  maintained  to 
a  high  standard,  and  to  do  so  additional  efforts  should  be  made  to 
provide  suitable  means  for  this  desirable  object. 

The  Horticultuilal  Exhibitions  were  omitted  the  past  season  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit  and  the  presumed  uncertainty  of 
having  a  display  that  would  be  creditable  to  the  culUvators  in  tliis 
county. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  following  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  for  the  year  ending  May,  1868. 

General  Account. 

Debits. 

At&ensBum ;  Rent,  half  Fuel  and  Librarian $420  88 

PnbUcations,  $1265  07;  Salaries,  $820  65;  Qas,  $12    .    .    .  2097  72 

Express,  etc.,  $172  05 ;  Sundries,  $231  08 403  13 

Two  shares  in  Printing  office,  $200 ;  Social  Meetings,  $298  86.  493  86 

To  Historical  account 53  15 

$3468  24 
Credits. 

Balance  of  last  year's  account $2992 

Dividends  of  Webster  Bank,  $45;  Sundries,  $28  52  .  .  .  73  52 
Field  Meetings,  $36  95 ;  Social  Meetings,  $381 ;  Lectures 

$271  05 689  00 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  services  of  Janitor,  $299  88  } 

<•  "  **       on  account    ...    250  00  >       64888 

Salem  Athennum,  for  Janitor's  services  ....     94  00  > 
Donations  :~F.  Peabody,  $100;  J.  S.  Cabot,  $50;  J.  Bertram, 

$100;  J.  a.  Felt,  $10;  Adams  &  Richardson,  $11  18    .      271  13 
Saleof  Publications,  $631  74;  Assessments,  $1028       .    .    .    1659  74 

Natural  History  and  Hortlcnltural  Account 6  80 

Balance  Account 95  80 

$8468  24 
Hatural  History  and  Hobticulturk. 

Debits. 

Preservatives  and  Taxidermy $65  70 

Deposit  in  Savings  Bank 100  00 

To  General  Account 6  80 

$172  00 
Credits, 

Lowell  Bleachery  dividend $160  00 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Bailroad 12  00 

$  172  00 
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Historical  Account. 

Debits. 

BliidiDg,$108;  Repairing,  $8  15 $11115 

Credits, 

Naomkeag  Bank  diyidend $2000 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 88  00 

From  General  Account '   .    .        58  15 

$111  15 

The  Librarian  reported  that  the  additions  to  the  Library  haye 
been  as  follows : 

Folios  20;  Quartos  82 52 

Octavos  and  Lesser  fold 344 

Pamphlets  and  Serials 2559 

The  above  hare  been  obtained,  with  few  exceptions,  by  exchange 
with  editors  and  kindred  institutions,  and  by  donations  Arom  members 
and  friends.  These  contributions  have  been  received  ftrom  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  different  individuals  and  institutions,  and  may  be 
classed  as  follows :~ Editors,  nineteen ;  Societies,  sixty-eight;  others, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-flve.  A  portion  of  the  Library,  consisting  of 
the  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  many  of  the  books  of  reference,  not 
intended  for  circulation,  has  been  deposited  in  the  lower  hall,  thus 
furnishing  accommodations  for  a  suitable  arrangement  of  this  de- 
partment. 

The  SuPERiNTkNDENT  OP  THE  MusEXTM  Stated  that  arrangements 
are  in  progress  for  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  agreement  for  the 
deposit  of  the  scientific  collections  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  and  having  the  same  properly  arranged  in  the 
East  India  Marine  Hall,  in  connection  with  the  Museum  of  the  East 
India  Marine  Society.  The  rearrangement  is  a  laborious  undertaking 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before  sufficient  progress  will  have  been  made 
to  have  the  same  open  to  public  inspection.  Several  important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  duly  no- 
ticed at  the  regular  meetings.  The  receipts  in  the  various  departments 
may  be  classified  as  follows :  twenty-seven  donors  have  contributed 
eighty-nine  specimens  of  Indian  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  and 
other  Archaeological  and  Ethnological  specimens ;  ten,  thirty-four  in 
the  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy ;  thirteen,  eighteen  of  Mam- 
malia; twenty-seven,  fifty-six  of  Birds;  four,  twenty- nine  of  Bird's 
nests  and  eggs ;  eleven,  fifty-six  of  Reptiles ;  nine,  about  one  thous- 
and of  Fishes ;  thirty-nine,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  In- 
sects; six,  fifteen  of  Crustacea;  four,  twenty  of  Worms;  sixteen, 
about  two  thousand  of  Mollusks;  twelve,  one  hundred  and  two  of 
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Radiates;  four,  six  of  Sponges;  six,  thirteen  Geological;  eighteen, 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  Fossils ;  seventeen,  about  ninety  of 
Minerals;  ten,  fifty  to  the  Herbarium.  Thus  nearly  eight  thousand 
specimens  have  been  received  in  the  Natural  History  department. 

Some  twenty  donations  have  been  made  to  the  Museum  of  the  His- 
torical department,  not  including  the  manuscripts  and  books. 

While  the  collections  are  in  this  transition  state  a  farther  report 
cannot  readily  be  made. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  ending  May,  1869 : 

President. 
HENRY    WHEATLAND. 

Vice  Presidents, 

Of  Natural  History ^S,  P.  Fowler.     0/ Horticulture— Wm.  Sutton. 
0/ History — Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr. 

Becording  and  Home  Secretary, 
A.  H.  Johnson. 

Foreign  Secretary. 
A.   S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Librarian, 
Alphbus  Htatt. 

Superintendent  of  the  Museum* 
F.  W.  Putnam. 

Finance  Committee.' 

J.  C.  Lee,  R.  S.  Rogers,  G.  D.  Phippen,  James  Upton,  S.  Endicott 
Peabody,  Robert  Brookhouse. 

Lecture  Committee. 

James  Kimball,  A.  C.  Goodell,  jr.,  Wm.  C.  Endicott,  George  Perkins, 
G.  D.  Phippen,  E.  S.  Morse. 

Field  Meeting  Committee. 

G.  B.  Loring,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  C.  M.  Tracy,  E.  N.  Walton,  Charles 
Davis,  A.  W.  Dodge,  J.  R.  Nichols,  H.  C.  Perkins. 

Publication  Committee. 

A.  C.  Goodell,  jr.,  William  P.  Upham,  F.  W.  Putnam,  C.  M.  Tracy, 
R.  S.  Rantoul,  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  E.  S.  Morse,  Alpheus  Hyatt. 

Library  Committee. 
J.  G.  Waters,  Alpheus  Crosby,  James  Chamberlain,  Henry  J.  Cross. 
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Curators  of  Historical  Department. 

W.  P.  XJpham,  Henry  M.  Brooks,  M.  A.  Stlckney,  John  BobinMO, 
R.  S.  RaDtOQl,  W.  S.  Messervy,  James  A.  GlUis. 

Curators  of  Natural  History  Department. 

H.  F.  King,  G.  A.  Perkins,  C.  M.  Tracy,  James  H.  Emerton,  Caleb 
Cooke,  G.  Peabody  Bnssell,  Edwin  Bickneil,  £.  S.  Morse,  Alphens 
Hyatt,  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  Benjamin  Webb,  jr. 

Curators  of  Department  of  HorticvXture. 

John  M.  Ives,  J.  S.  Cabot,  R.  S.  Rogers,  G.  B.  Loring,  John  Bertram, 
S.  A.  Merrill,  Wm.  Maloon,  Andrew  Lackey,  G.  F.  Brown,  C.  H.  Hig* 
bee,  E.  S.  Rogers,  John  F.  Allen,  Francis  Pntnam,  Wm.  Mack,  B.  A. 
West,  G.  D.  Glover,  A.  W.  Dodge. 

Voted,  That  the  election  of  Treasurer  be  deferred,  and  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  preceding  year  be  requested  to  act  until  a  successor 
shall  be  chosen. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  By-laws  were  adopted : 

Chapter  II.  To  be  added  to  ilrst  paragraph  (of  President)  "  He 
shall  be  ex-offido  a  member  of  all  Standing  Committees.** 

Third  paragraph,  before  the  word  "Secretary"  insert  "Recording 
and  Home." 

The  following  to  be  added  as  a  new  paragraph : 

**  The  Foreign  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence and  Foreign  Exchanges  of  the  Publications  of  the  Insti- 
tute." 

Chapter  ni.    The  three  first  sections  to  be  expunged. 

George  Wheatland,  jr.,  of  Salem,  and  Mary  £.  Breed  of  Lynn,  were 
elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  June  1,  1868.~A<!youniment  of  Annual  Meeting. 
President  in  the  chair. 

Records  of  last  Meeting  read. 

Donations  and  correspondence  announced. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  presented  a  coin,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  B.  0. 
Johnson,  and  read  the  following  account  of  the  same  prepaied  by 
Mr.  M.  A.  Stickney. 

"It  is  a  double  Tournois  of  Louis  XIII,  1689,  found  near  the  Salem 
Horse  Railroad  Office,  near  the  tunnel,  in  excavating  lior  the  new 
aqueduct  in  1868.  This  piece  was  coined  at  Toumage,  France,  and 
was,  at  that  time  (1689),  of  double  the  value  of  one  of  the  earliest 
French  coins  called  the  Denier,  from  the  Latin  Denarius,  a  silver  piece 
of  the  value  of  a  penny  and  which  at  that  time  had  decreased  so 
much  as  to  be  represented  in  copper." 

Mr.  Upham  stated  that  the  coin  was  probably  used  and  lost  near  the 
time  of  the  coinage  by  one  of  the  early  French  settlers. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  general  business  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 
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Thuhsday,  Juks  11, 1868.— Field  Meeting  at  Saagus. 

This  day  a  small  bnt  zealous  representation  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  met  at  the  Eastern  Railroad  station,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, at  10  A.M.,  to  start  for  Sangns  to  hold  the  first  Field  Meeting  of 
the  present  year.  A  lowering  sky  strongly  hinted  the  propriety  of  a 
postponement,  but  with  unextinguished  ardor  the  happy  few  took  the 
train  for  the  field. 

Arrived  at  Saugus  they  were  conducted  to  the  Town  Han,  where 
Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Newhall  and  others  gave  information  concerning 
the  various  places  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  proflJered  guides  to  any 
parties  that  might  be  formed  to  visit  them.  Several  parties  were 
fbrmed  and  succeeded  in  making  their  chosen  tours,  and  in  returning 
to  the  Hall  before  it  rained.  This  was  a  matter  for  general  congratu- 
lation, which  heightened  into  unusual  satisfaction  when  it  was  found 
that  the  objects  of  the  different  excursionists  had  been,  for  the  most 
part,  attained  and  that  the  fHends  had,  with  much  liberality,  provided 
for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  their  visitors  in  welcome  additions 
to  the  usual  collation. 

One  party  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Dungeon  Rock,  where  Mr. 
Hiram  Marble  and  his  son  are  still  engaged,  under  the  direction  of 
clairvoyants,  in  searching  for  the  traditional  Pirate's  Cave  and  hidden 
treasure,  said  to  have  been  buried  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1668. 
The  story  of  the  pirate's  retreat  and  fltte,  for  which  there  is  no  re- 
corded authority  older  than  that  of  the  late  Alonzo  Lewis,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Lynn,  is  too  flEuniliar  to  need  repetition  here.  Those  who  wish 
to  peruse  the  story  in  ftill  can  consult  Mr.  James  R.  Newhairs  valu- 
able edition  of  Lewis*  History  of  Lynn,  which  is  greatly  enriched  by 
the  editor's  additions  and  comments. 

The  elder  Marble  was  not  at  home  on  Thursday,  but  his  son  did  the 
honors  of  the  Dungeon  Rock  very  acceptably.  The  excavation  which 
they  have  made  in  the  solid  rock  extends  along  an  irregular  opening 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  some  two  hundred  fieet,  more  or  less, 
wheh  lighted  by  lanterns  at  suitable  intervals,  admitting  of  a  not  difi3- 
cult  passage,  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  explore  its  recesses,  upon  the 
payment  of  an  admission  fise  of  fifteen  cents.  They  have  been  en- 
gaged seventeen  years  in  their  labors  and  their  patience  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. Their  blasting  processes  are  only  carried  on  in  the  winter, 
when  they  expend  the  fdnds  they  receive  fVom  visitors  in  the  summer, 
the  direction  being  determined  by  the  instructions  conveyed  through 
the  spiritual  mediums  consulted  by  them.  The  spot  is  very  romantic 
and  picturesque,  and  well  worth  a  visit,  aside  fh>m  any  traditional  in- 
terest with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  invested.  There  is  a  good  road 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  if  you  only  succeed  in  finding  the  right  one, 
and  the  view  fVom  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  extensive  and  beautiftil. 
8everal  portraits,  photographs,  drawings  and  relics,  are  shown,  and  a 
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pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  a  (spiritual)  histoiy  of  the  place  and  its 
former  occupants,  as  well  as  some  of  the  photographs,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  suitable  consideration.  The  visitor  may  believe  as  much 
or  as  little  of  what  he  reads  and  hears  as  his  credulity  will  allow,  but 
he  cannot  f)&il  to  be  interested  during  the  time  spent  there,  and 
charmed  with  the  wild  and  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
extensive  panorama  spread  out  before  him. 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  addresses  and  discussions  the  hall 
was  well  filled  by  an  auditory  consisting  largely  of  the  residents  of 
Saugus. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.m.  by  the  Prbsidknt. 

Records  of  the  last  meeting  read ;  donations  and  correspondence 
announced. 

The  President  called  upon  Wilbur  F.  Newhall,  Esq.,  to  give 
some  information  concerning  places  of  interest  in  Saugus. 

Mr.  Newhall  accordingly  entered  upon  an  interesting  narrative,  m 
the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the  first  foundry  in  this  country 
was  established  at  Saugus  by  Joseph  Jenks,  in  the  years  1648-4.  A 
company  was  first  chartered  in  London,  and  Joseph  Jenks,  who  was  a 
skilled  worknuin,  and  a  man  of  inventive  genius,  conducted  its  busi- 
ness successfully.  There  remains  a  bank  of  cinders  extending  from 
the  foundry  to  the  mill-pond  marking  the  extent  of  the  business.  The 
ore  was  smelted  Arom  what  is  commonly  called  bog-ore,  taken  firom 
a  neighboring  meadow.  The  foundry  produced  from  eight  to  ten  tons 
of  iron  per  week.  The  first  casting  is  said  to  be  an  iron  pot,  now  or 
recently  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late  Alonzo  Lewis,  the 
historian  of  Lynn.  Mr.  Lewis,  we  believe,  was  a  descendant  of  this 
Joseph  Jenks.  The  present  dam  is  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  old 
dam.  At  first  a  dam  was  built  this  side  of  the  present,  but  finding  an 
insufficiency  of  water  they  built  farther  down  the  stream.  Joseph 
Jenks  continued  the  foundry  business  for  over  forty  years. 

He  made  the  first  dies  for  coining  money  in  the  colony,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  pine-tree  shilling,  and  six  and  three  penny  pieces,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1652.  These  are  highly  valued  by  the  coin  collectors 
of  the  present  day.  Other  inventions,  which  were  highly  esteemed 
by  the  colonists  of  that  early  period,  are  attributed  to  him. 

[A  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jenks,  Jr.,  who  was  bom  in  England,  came  to 
this  country  a  few  years  after  his  father,  worked  for  some  time  in 
Lynn,  then  removed  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  where  he  built  a  forge,  the 
first  in  that  colony,  which  was  destroyed  in  King  Philip*s  war.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants, in  the  second  and  third  generation,  were  persons  of  note ; 
one  of  them  for  five  years  occupied  the  Gubernatorial  chair.  The  late 
Ellas  Jenks,  of  Salem,  a  noted  shipbuilder  some  thirty  years  since  in 
this  city,  was  a  descendant,  and  was  bomvin  Rhode  Island.  He  came 
to  Salem  when  a  young  man,  and  possessed  many  of  the  traits  of 
character,  especially  the  mechanical  genius,  of  the  emigrant  ancestor.] 
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Mr.  Newhall  also  alluded  very  appropriately  to  some  of  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Sangus  in 
1859,  and  spoke  of  seyeral  persons  interested  in  that  meeting,  who 
have  since  been  enrolled  among  the  departed  worthies  of  that  ancient 
town. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Salem,  exhibited  several  zodloglcal  specimens 
fonnd  daring  his  rambles,  such  as  the  eggs  of  the  wood  turtle,  several 
species  of  frogs,  dor-bugs,  etc.,  etc.  In  answer  to  inquiries  which 
were  made,  he  gave  some  highly  interesting  information  concerning 
the  habits  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  and  also  spoke  of  the  damage 
done  to  vegetation  by  insects,  alluding  to  the  ravages  of  the  canker 
worm  for  several  years,  and  its  apparent  disappearance  the  present 
season  in  several  localities  where  it  had  been  very  abundant  for  a 
few  preceding  years.  This  he  accounted  for  by  the  parasitic  insects 
which  feed  upon  the  worm  and  consequently  check  its  increase  for  a 
time. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  present  season  has  been  very  ftt- 
vorable  to  all  vegetation;  the  fields  never  looked  greener  than  at 
this  time ;  the  specimens  of  fiowers  were  abundant  and  looked  finely. 
Flora  appears  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  collections  of  botanical 
specimens  were  very  large.  He  called  upon  Mr.  C.  M.  Tracy  of  Lynn, 
who  greatly  instructed  the  audience  with  his  comments  upon  many  of 
the  plants  and  flowers,  taking  up  the  several  species  and  narrating  the 
peculiarities  of  each. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Fowler  of  Danvers,  being  called  upon,  said  that  he 
wished  to  speak  of  the  value  of  old  boolLS  and  papers,  **Just  the  stuff 
we  make  history  of,"  and  offered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Newhall,  of  Saugus  (who  had  that  day  presented  several  old  volumes 
to  the  Library  of  the  Institute)  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  C.  GooDBLL,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  spoke  of  the  historical  reminis- 
cences, and  detailed  his  visit  to  an  old  house  which  was  undoubedtly 
built  by  one  of  the  early  workers  at  the  foundry.  He  mentioned  sev- 
eral Interesting  facts  In  connection  with  the  Iron  works ;  also  of  the 
coining  of  money  In  the  colonies ;  and  commented  upon  the  appropri- 
ate names  given  by  the  early  colonists  to  several  places  In  this  vicin- 
ity Thus,  Brooksby  was  applied  to  what  Is  now  Peabody,  being  the 
place  where  several  brooks  were  united ;  Hammersmith,  to  that  part 
of  Saugus  near  the  old  foundry,  etc.  Mr.  Goodell,  in  graceful  and 
fitting  terms,  spoke  of  Saugus  as  a  favorable  region  for  the  Field 
Meeting  of  the  Institute.  Being  at  the  Junction  of  the  ftresh  and  salt 
water,  It  Aimlshed  specimens  for  the  zodloglst.  Its  fields  were  Arult- 
Ail  to  the  botanist ;  Its  geological  opportunities  were  excellent  and  It 
was  an  Interesting  historical  region.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago  the  sound  of  the  trip  hammer  ranged  through  these  fields  and 
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hills,  and  the  work  and  name  of  Joseph  Jenks  flUed  no  mean  place  in 
New  England  history.  Mr.  Goodell  exhibited  some  pieces  of  iron 
which  he  found  at  the  bank  of  cinders  near  the  mill-pond,  presumed 
to  be  firagments  of  castings  ftom  the  old  (timace. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Newhall  followed  Mr.  Goodell  and  gave  some  additional 
fiicts  about  the  '*  old  house.*' 

Mr.  AI.PHEUS  Htitt,  in  response  to  a  call  firom  the  President,  re- 
ported that  he  had  made  an  unsuccessftil  search  for  polyzoa.  The 
species  for  which  he  was  in  quest  being  nomadic  and  capricious  in 
their  habits  of  life,  he  had,  as  often  before,  returned  without  them. 
A  specimen  of  horse-tail  rush  upon  the  table  led  him  to  offer  some  in- 
teresting remarks  upon  the  ancient  vegetation  of  which  this  was 
a  representative. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Tract  ifad  examined  the  specimens  of  Iron  presented  by 
Mr.  Goodell,  and  having  had  some  practical  knowledge  of  founding 
iron,  was  able  to  identity  them  as  the  sprue  formed  upon  all  castings, 
by  the  hole  in  tlfe  mould  through  which  the  moulten  iron  is  poured. 
This  is  broken  off  when  the  mould  is  opened  and  thrown  away. 

Mr.  £.  N.  Valton  of  Salem,  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  come 
once  more  to  this  flftvorite  spot,  and  especially  of  his  interest  in  the 
beautiAil  river  running  through  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  town. 
He  had  often  visited  the  source  of  the  river,  where  at  South  Beading 
it  starts  flrom  the  lake  in  that  town,  a  modest  brook,  and  then  flows  on 
through  Lynnfleld  forming  for  some  distance  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween that  town  and  South  Reading,  acquiring  strength  fi*om  springs 
and  numerous  little  streams,  occasionally  (timishing  motive  power 
for  manufticturing  establishments,  and  here,  at  the  point  of  Joining 
the  tide  water  of  the  ocean,  it  gives  life  to  the  woolen  mill  where  so 
many  of  the  party  had  to-day  witnessed  the  transformation  of  wool 
into  flannel  while  the  proprietor  had  kindly  explained  the  successive 
processes  of  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  W.  alluded  to  the  large  number  of  children  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  value  of  object  teaching,  and 
was  glad  to  learn  that  the  excellent  school  teachers  of  the  town  had 
adopted  this  most  efficient  method  of  Imparting  instruction.  Botani- 
cal text  books  were  rendered  Immeasurably  more  valuable  by  practi- 
cal Illustrations  and  personal  examination  of  the  objects  treated  of. 
A  better  Idea  of  geology  could  be  planted  and  retained  In  the  mind, 
by  a  single  Field  Meeting  experience,  than  by  weeks'  of  weary  study 
of  dry  technicalities.  And  the  principle  holds  good  Indefinitely  as  we 
take  up  one  science  after  another.  In  addition  to  the  Intellectual 
advantages  to  be  derived  ftom  the  Field  Meeting,  the  physical  benefit 
arising  ftom  an  occasional  day  of  health-giving  ramble  In  wood  and 
dell,  creating  new  life  and  vigor,  could  not  be  over  estimated. 

Mr.  Putnam  spoke  of  the  Interest  now  felt  In  the  collection  of  relics 
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ot  the  Indian  race,  and  urged  the  importance  of  preserving  such  ar- 
rowheads and  stone  implements  as  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  fbund,  and  depositing  them  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Institute. 

Boslness  of  the  Institute  being  in  order,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Putnam, 
a  committee  was  chosen  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  in- 
viting the  *' American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science" 
to  hold  its  meeting  of  1869  in  Salem,  and  to  have  Aill  power  to  act 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  GoaDBLL  read  a  letter  flrom  Pittsfleld  inviting  the  Essex  Institute 
to  hold  a  Field  Meeting  with  the  Natural  History  Society  in  that  place 
during  the  present  season.  Action  on  this  motion  was  reserved  for 
a  ftiture  occasion. 

After  some  discussion  of  other  incidental  topics,  and  the  transac- 
tion of  miscellaneous  business,  the  Institute  adjourned,  having  first 
adopted,  with  entire  unanimity  and  cordiality,  the  fbllowing  vote  of 
thanks,  offered  by  Mr.  Tracy. 

Hesolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  hereby  most  sincerely 
presented  to  our  Mends  in  Saugus,  who  have  ftimished  the  various 
pleasant  and  comfortable  features  of  this  day*s  entertainment.  Inclu- 
ding Messrs.  J.  D.  Lawrence,  A.  A.  Scott,  E.  P.  Robinson,  Everett  E. 
Wilson,  Wm.  Stocker  and  Wilbur  F.  Newhall,  for  their  exertions  in 
our  behalf;  also,  to  Mrs.  John  Armitage^  Mrs.  Benjamin  Parker, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Tyler,  Mrs.  Follett,  and  other  ladies,  for 
their  very  kind  attentions ;  also,  to  the  Selectmen  of  Saugus  for  the 
use  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  to  all  others,  who,  although  not  known  to 
us,  have  helped  to  make  this  meeting  so  agreeable. 


Friday,  Junb  12,  1868.  — Adjourned  Meeting. 
President  in  the  chair. 
S.  Augustus  Shatswell,  G.  B.  Hall,  N.  T.  Snell,  Eliza  G.  Cogswell, 
Sarah  A.  Lynde,  all  of  Salem,  were  chosen  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  June  16,  1868. — Regular  Meeting. 

President  in  the  chair. 

William  B.  Allen,  James  R.  Chapman  and  Charles  A.  Larrabee,  of 

Beverly ;  Edward  A.  Lord  and  L.  H.  P.  Turner,  of  Danvers ;  Andrew 

A.  Scott,  and  James  Niven,  of  Saugus,  were  duly  elected  Resident 

Members. 

* 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1868.  —Field  Meeting  at  Essex. 
Those  members  and  Ariends  of  the  Institute  Arom  Salem,  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  went,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  two  parties.    One, 
and  that  much  the  largest,  left  Salem  at  8,  the  other  at  11. 15  a.m. 
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The  route  chosen  was  by  cars  to  Manchester,  and  thence  by  vehicles, 
four  and  a  half  miles,  over  a  pleasant  road  through  the  woods  to  Essex. 
These  woods,  famous  as  they  are  for  former  contributions  to  the  her- 
baria of  eminent  botanists,  tempted  the  lovers  of  flora  among  the 
pedestrians  to  turn  frequently  from  the  path  to  gather  specimens. 

Those  who  rode  directly  to  the  appointed  town,  set  out  on  their 
explorations  in  different  directions.  Some  to  visit  the  antiquarian 
relics  of  this  old  settlemenU  The  old  burying  ground  is  a  curious 
place  and  the  visitor  will  be  likely  to  pause  at  the  tablet  which  marks 
the  resting  place  of  Rev.  John  Wise  the  first  minister.  There  are 
other  stones  more  than  a  century  old,  and  one  which  ''perpetuates 
the  singular  virtues  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  who  died  April  22, 1799, 
which  day  completed  his  seventy-seventh  year." 

From  the  belAy  of  the  North  Church  a  fine  view  may  be  had,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  bell  in  this  steeple  bears 
the  mark  "Revere,  Boston,  1797." 

The  vestry  of  the  First  Church,  kindly  granted  by  the  society, 
was  used  as  the  common  rendezvous.  At  this  place  a  committee  of 
ladies,  members  of  the  Institute,  took  charge  of  the  lunch  baskets  out 
of  which  they  spread  the  usual  pic-nic  repast,  after  which  the  assem- 
bled company  removed  to  the  North  Church  to  hold  the  customary 
meetings  for  reports  and  discussions. 

At  2.25  p.M',  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
Records  of  last  meeting  read.  Donations  and  correspondence  an- 
nounced. 

The  Prrsidknt  introduced  the  literary  exercises  of  the  meeting  by 
remarking  that  ten  years  ago  the  Institute  held  a  Field  Meeting  at 
Essex ;  a  meeting  of  marked  interest,  greatly  ez^oyed  by  those  who 
participated,  and  which  had  left  pleasant  memories  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Essex  people.  The  history  of  Essex  well  repaid  examination. 
It  was  set  off  Arom  Ipswich  in  1679  as  a  separate  parish  and  called 
Chebacco  Parish.  The  setting  off  of  the  new  parish  gave  rise  to 
troubles  similar  to  those  very  generally  experienced  in  those  times, 
when  such  divisions  occurred.  Chebacco  Parish  was  incorporated  as 
the  town  of  Essex  in  1819.  Salem  had  furnished  two  ministers  to 
Essex.  Theophilus  Pickering,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Burrill)  Pick- 
ering, of  Salem,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1719;  in  1725,  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  was  invited  to  assist 
him.  He  was  ordained  and*  settled  over  the  Chebacco  Church  in 
October,  17)7,  and  until  the  year  1742  labored  harmoniously  among 
the  people.  About  this  time  Whitfield's  preaching  occasioned  exten- 
sive revivals  and  church  controversies  and  div&ion,  in  which  Mr. 
Pickering  and  his  people  shared.    He  died  in  1747. 

Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  son  of  Captain  Samuel  and  Lydia  Crowell,  of 
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Salem,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  1811,  was  settled  in  Essex 
in  1814.  Among  other  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  town  he 
wrote  a  history  of  Essex  printed  In  1853,  which  his  son,  Prof.  E.  P. 
Crowell  of  Amherst  College,  is  about  to  supplement  and  republish.* 

The  President  remarked  that  at  the  previous  meeting  in  Essex,  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  much  instructed  by  remarks  from  Hon. 
David  Choate,  who  is  present  on  this  occasion  and  could  interest  us 
still  farther  by  giving  information  concerning  this  town  and  its  inhab- 
itants. 

Thus  called  upon,  Mr.  Choate  in  thoughtftil  and  sprightly  terms 
addressed  the  meeting. 

He  said  that  in  ten  years  a  town  ought  to  have  made  progress,  but 
he  feared  their  visitors  to-day  could  not  see  the  signs  of  life  and 
growth  they  have  been  wont  to  notice  in  many  of  the  towns  in 
Essex  County  which  they  had  recently  visited ;  they  were  on  the  line 
of  railroads,  but  Essex  was  too  remote  Arom  these  facilities  of  com- 
munication. Here  we  should  see  the  same  river,  the  same  vessels 
built  and  sent  to  the  same  market ;  yet  he  thought  there  were  some 
things  in  their  natural  history  of  interest.  He  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  rich  deposits  of  iron  from  the  fact  that  in  certain  localities 
the  magnetic  needle  was  more  deflected  than  by  the  mines  consid- 
ered so  valuable  at  Canaan  Mt.,  in  Connecticut.  There  are  also  nat- 
ural paint  mines,  although  at  present  onwrought. 

At  the  former  meeting  much  was  said  concerning  various  specimens 
belonging  to  natural  history,  but  he  did  not  remember  that  anything 
was  said  about  the  people.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  con- 
cerning the  early  settlers  of  Essex,  then  the  Agawam  or  ancient  Che- 
bacco  district,  which  the  present  generation  should  keep  in  remem- 
brance. When  the  records  of  the  last  Field  Meeting  of  the  Institute 
were  read,  he  realized  that  we  were  doing  a  good  work  in  keeping 
fresh  and  present  the  useful  facts  of  the  past,  and  in  instructing  the 
communities  we  visited,  especially  the  younger  members  of  them  con- 
cerning their  local  history. 

Our  people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  show  their  patriotism  in  the 
late  war,  and  twenty-four  of  our  citizens  gave  up  their  lives  in  the 
country's  cause.  Essex  ftirnished  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  men 
for  the  war,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty-three  were  her  own  citi- 
zens. Most  of  the  twenty-four  who  gave  up  their  lives  were  shot 
down  on  the  battle-field.  Since  the  last  Field  Meeting  here  we  have 
had  a  railroad  chartered,  this  being  the  third.  It  was  chartered  two 
years  ago;  and  he  humorously  alluded  to  a  threat  he  had  received 

*Thi8  book  was  pablished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1888,  with  sketches  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  by  Hon.  David  Choate,  1  vol.,  Svo,  pages 
488.    Essex,  1868. 
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that  there  should  be  an  it^anctlon  to  stop  the  operations,  In  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth,  unless  a  report  was  made.  In  the  name  of  the 
town  olficers  he  thanked  the  Institute  for  this  visit.  He  said  there 
was  a  veil  between  us  and  the  past  which  he  hoped  this  learned  so- 
ciety would  help  to  lift.  He  eulogized  the  Key.  John  Wise,  the  first 
minister,  whose  resting  place  was  visited  with  interest,  both  by  poli- 
ticians and  ministers.  He  said  by  politicians,  because  the  doctrine  of 
no  taxation  without  representation  was  first  uttered  by  the  man  who 
sleeps  in  the  tomb  of  John  Wise.  Mr.  Wise  took  an  interest  in  our 
young  country.  The  first  training  in  old  Chebacco  was  in  1688,  and 
John  Wise  was  there,  and  here  the  military  character  of  old  Chebacco 
began.  In  this  connection  he  told  the  story  of  the  Essex  boy,  who 
having  come  across  the  cubs  of  a  bear  was  finally  pursued  by  the  old 
bear  herself  but  killed  her  by  thrusting  a  pine  knot  into  her  open 
mouth  —  an  act  which  showed  the  courage  to  which  he  had  been 
trained,  Mr.  Wise  having  had  a  large  Infiuence  in  the  training. 

Mr.  Choate  also  exhibited  a  copy  of  an  old  Genevan  bible,  printed 
in  1579,  which  was  brought  over  by  Capt.  John  Low  and  has  remained 
in  the  family  ever  since.  It  was  translated  by  Miles  Coverdale,  ai<j^ed 
by  John  Rogers  the  martyr,  and  was  printed  over  sixty  years  before 
the  first  cup  of  coffee  was  used  in  England,  and  eighty-seven  years  be- 
fore the  first  cup  of  tea.  There  have  been  twelve  crowned  heads  In 
England,  down  to  Victoria,  since  the  book  was  printed.  He  also  ex- 
hibited a  long  cane  with  Ivory  head  and  silver  mounted,  which  Is  said 
to  have  been  made  In  1578,  a  year  before  the  book  was  printed.  This 
also  had  been  In  the  family  of  Lows,  and  It  derived  additional  Interest 
firom  the  fUct  that  the  venerable  Daniel  Low  had  leaned  upon  It.  It 
bore  the  Inscription,  engraved  upon  the  silver,  **  Owned  by  the  fhmlly 
In  England,  about  1578;"  and  above,  **D.  L.,  U.  8.  of  America,  Mch. 
U,  1803." 

Mr.  Oborgb  D.  Phippbn,  of  Salem,  was  next  Introduced,  and  he 
described  the  re^on  of  the  Essex  woods  where  Dr.  Cutler  had  nun- 
bled,  led  by  the  scent  of  the  magnolia,  as  had  the  learned  Oakes,  the 
genial  Nichols  and  Osgood,  with  whom  several  of  us  have  made  excur- 
sions. He  then  exhibited  and  described  some  of  the  specimens  of 
fiowering  plants  which  had  been  collected,  among  which  were  the 
Linnasa  borealis,  named  for  the  distlng^iisbed  botanist,  Linnaeus; 
Diervilla  Canadensis,  belonging  to  the  same  fttmlly ;  Medeola  Virginica^ 
or  cucumber  plant ;  Viburnum^  several  species ;  Prinos  glabra^  or  Ink- 
berry;  Cypripedium  acauU;  Mitchella  repens,  or  loveberry,  having 
always  two  blossoms  to  one  fhilt ;  Lysimachia  quadrifoliay  having  four 
leaves  around  the  stem,  some  varieties  having  more ;  Pyrola  rotundi- 
folia,  or  round  leaved  pyrola;  several  forms  of  the  PotentiUat  the 
Kalmia,  etc.    He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  holly  and  heath 
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families,  concludiug  by  speaking  of  the  part  which  flowers  bear  in 
propagating  the  plant,  and  of  the  influence  of  insects,  such  as  bees, 
in  stirring  up  and  dlstrlbatlng  the  pollen.  If  by  this  partial  account 
of  a  few  specimens  he  had  succeeded  in  exciting  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  his  young  auditors  wonder,  he  hoped  they  would  inyestigate  these 
subjects  still  farther,  for  wonder  was  only  the  shadow  of  the  temple 
of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morsr  of  Salem,  described  the  shellheaps  found 
in  this  vicinity,  and  which.  In  fact,  have  been  found  all  along  the 
coast  away  to  Labrador.  These  deposits  of  clams  and  oyster  shells 
were  very  ancient,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  among  the  evidences  of  art 
which  mark  the  period  when  they  were  deposited.  There  are  but  few 
stone  implements  found  with  these  shells,  and  the  evidence  is  that 
the  shellheaps  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  stone  implements. 
Some  of  the  latter  he  described.  Including  the  gouges.  Some  of  the 
banks  of  oyster  shells  are  twelve,  fifteen  and  even  twenty  feet  deep. 
Indicating  great  antiquity.  In  Ipnwlch  had  been  found  the  bones  of 
the  moose,  deer,  elk,  and  other  animals. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Salem,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
shellheaps  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  time  than  the  stone  period, 
said  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  8tone  period.  The  stone  relics 
are  similar  In  character  even  when  found  in  dlflierent  parts  of  the  world ; 
going  to  show  that  capacity  U  similarly  developed  everywhere. 

He  exhibited  several  specimens  which  had  been  presented.  In- 
cluding a  jasper  spear  head  and  a  gouge  ftom  Mr.  Noah  Stort  of 
Essex,  and  a  stone  war  club  firom  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodge  of  Beverly,  who 
found  It  at  Lynn.  He  described  the  instruments  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, and  spoke  of  the  way  of  Indicating  the  uses  of  these  various 
relics,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  A  hint  concerning  the 
uses  of  these  Implements  is  gained  Arom  examining  those  In  use 
among  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  Institute  Is  trying  to  perfect 
Its  collections  of  these  curiosities  and  he  appealed  to  the  Essex 
people  to  bring  out  such  specimens  as  they  might  have  in  their  gar- 
rets or  out  of  the  way  places.  Each  specimen  will  be  duly  figured, 
and  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  donor.  It  Is  important  to  obtain 
a  large  collection  of  these  Implements  that  we  might  if  possible  learn 
f^om  them  concerning  the  migration  of  tribes.  He  concluded  by  call- 
ing attention  to  **The  American  Naturalist,"  which  has  now  about 
two  thousand  subscribers,  but  must  have  one  thousand  more  In  order 
to  pay  Its  expenses. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Atwood  of  Salem,  In  response  to  a  call  from  the 
chair  addressed  the  meeting,  giving  some  Interesting  facts  about  the 
edition  of  the  old  bible  which  had  been  exhibited.  This  Genevan 
book,  though  old,  is  not  uncommon.    The  first  two  editions  of  the 
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bible  were  in  manuscript,  and,  thoagh  some  of  as  may  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  cards,  it  was  nevertheless  to  the  first  printing  of  cards 
that  the  first  printed  specimens  of  the  Scriptures  were  due.  He  then 
described  the  invention  of  cards  with  their  various  characters  for  the 
amusement  of  a  French  king.  These  were  at  first  painted,  but  after- 
wards, as  their  use  became  common,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  print- 
ing them  fjrom  blocks  of  wood.  From  this  suggestion,  detached 
verses  and  extracts  flrom  the  bible  were  put  forth,  on  yellow  paper,  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  in  this  fragmentary  way  we  have  the  first 
printed  specimens  of  the  bible.  This  edition  before  us  was  printed  in 
Geneva  for  the  use  of  the  English  exiles  banished  there.  Christopher 
Barker  was  made  the  sole  printer  of  It.  He  thus  became  very  rich 
and  was  made  a  Baronet.  Mr.  Atwood  also- spoke  of  the  exquisite  and 
clear  printing  which  these  ancient  books  reveal,  many  of  them  not 
being  surpassed  by  the  best  printing  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Alpiieus  Htatt  had  again  sought  for  polyzoa  with  but  small 
success.  He  had  found  one  interesting  animal  upon  a  piece  of  sea- 
weed, which  he  exhibited  in  a  small  phial.  It  was  one  of  the  Tubullf- 
era,  a  compound  animal,  originally  a  single  cell ;  by  a  budding  and 
branching  growth  It  gains  at  last  a  common  body,  out  of  which  and 
upon  which  many  animals  grow  having  an  individual  life.  He  de- 
scribed the  minute  anatomy  of  these  animals,  calling  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  recently  proven  fact  of  the  branching  of  the  nervous 
system  firom  the  common  origin,  through  the  common  body  to  all  the 
members  of  the  composite  animal. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a  specimen  of  stone  with  a  tuft  of 
hair  attached,  which  had  been  sent  in  for  explanation ;  and  called  upon 
Mr.  £.  S.  Morse  to  explain  it.  Mr.  Morsk  then  described  the  process 
by  which  the  muscle  adheres  to  the  rocks  by  throwing  out  minute 
hairs  which  it  spins  itself.  These  brown  hairs  on  the  specimen  be- 
fore us,  though  having  the  appearance  of  being  human  are  not  human, 
but  are  really  formed  in  this  way. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Davis  of  Beverly,  it  was 

Votedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be  tendered  to  the 
committee  of  the  First  Parish  Church  and  the  committee  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church,  for  the  use  of  their  respective  houses  of  worship  for 
our  meetings  this  day.  Also  to  Norman  Story,  Ed.  Lander,  Leavltt 
Burnham.  John  S.  Bumham,  Dr.  Hall,  Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Grover 
Dodge,  Horace  Burnham,  Leonard  Burnham,  Caleb  Bumham  and 
others  for  attentions  and  hospitalities  shown  us  this  day. 


Saturday,  July  18,  1868.  —  Special  Meeting. 
The  President  In  the  chair. 
A  Special  Meeting  was  held  this  day,  In  Plummer  Hall,  at  3  p.m.,  to 
listen  to  the  reading  of  a  memoir,  prepared  by  Hon.  Charles  W. 
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IJPHAM  of  Salem,  at  the  request  of  the  Institute,  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  its  late  President,  Francis  Pbabody. 

The  services  were  opened  by  the  President  with  the  following  brief 
remarks :  — 

We  are  assembled  this  afternoon  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  me- 
moir prepared  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham  at  the  request  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  life  and  character  of  our  late  President,  Francis  Peabodt. 
He  was  from  the  beginning  a  constant  fHend  of  this  Institution,  and 
for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  the  president.  In  his  last  eflort  for 
the  cause  of  science  in  this  community  he  was  only  permitted  to  take 
a  few  of  the  initiatory  steps,  leaving  the  furtherance  of  the  plans  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  surviving  associates  in  the  trust,  or  by  his 
or  their  successors. 

On  occasions  of  this  nature  the  mind  involuntarily  runs  back  into  the 
past  and  calls  to  recollection  those  who  have  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion been  instrumental  in  the  moulding  of  the  various  institutions 
which  have  for  their  objects  the  amelioration  of  man. 

Some  one  hundred  and  ten  years  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Monday 
Evening  Club  composed  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  day,  the 
Brownes,  Pickmans,  Omes,  Hlgglnson,  Lyndes  and  Olivers,  the  plan 
of  organizing  the  Social  Library  was  matured.  Some  twenty  years 
later  the  Philosophical  Library  was  called  into  existence  by  Holyoke, 
Prince,  Barnard  and  Ome  of  Salem,  Willard  and  Fisher  of  Beverly, 
and  Cutler  of  the  Hamlet,  now  Hamilton.  Thirty  years  pass  away 
and  we  behold  Bowdltch,  Slory,  Pickering,  Silsbee  and  Putnam,  or- 
ganizing the  Atheneeum,  taking  the  two  libraries  above  named,  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  Institution.  Ten  years  later,  White,  Tucker,  Salton- 
stall.  King  and  Ward  are  Interested  In  the  formation  of  an  historical 
society,  to  preserve  the  rich  materials  everywhere  then  abundant  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  this  section  of  our  good  old  Commonwealth. 
Another  decade  of  years  pass,  Peabody,  Webb,  Cole,  Phillips  and  Pelr- 
son  are  preparing  courses  of  lectures  on  literature  and  science  adapted 
to  the  popular  mind,  and  hence  arose  that  system  of  lectures  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years  and  which  has  been  a  great  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  general 
education.  After  the  lapse  of  some  three  or  four  years  Nichols  of 
Danvers,  Oakes  of  Ipswich,  Perry  of  Bradford,  Page  and  Ives  of  Salem, 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  society  of  natural  history  to  develop  a 
taste  for  this  study  and  to  extend  researches  into  the  various  depart- 
ments of  nature. 

In  this  connection  let  us  allude  to  the  labors  of  Hodges,  Lambert, 
Carpenter,  Osgood,  Crowninshield,  Nichols  and  others  in  organizing 
the  £asc  India  Marine  Society  In  1799,  and  consequent  thereupon  the 
forming  of  the  valuable  Museum  which  has  had  a  world  renowned 
reputation,  and  which,  with  the  scientific  collections  of  this  society, 
is  being  rearranged  in  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  recently  obtained 
and  fitted  up  with  galleries  and  cases  for  their  reception  through  the 
liberality  of  a  son  of  Essex,  whom  governments  and  crowned  heads 
delight  to  honor. 

Some  of  the  above  named  persons  were  interested  in  several  of 
these  institutions ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  venerable  Dr.  Edward  Au- 
gustus Holyoke  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Social  Library 
In  1760,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1829,  was  president  of  the 
Athenaeum  and  also  of  the  Historical  Society,  having  held  that  ofiSce 
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in  both  of  these  instltotions  fh)m  their  respective  organizations, 
thus  taking  an  active  part  in  the  institutions  of  this  place  for  a  period 
of  seventy  years. 

These  have  all  passed  away,  leaving  deep  traces  of  their  influence 
upon  the  institutions  of  this  day,  which  are  modiflcations  of  the  pre- 
ceding to  conform  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  age. 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished,  yet  we  have  only  entered 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  domain  of  science.  More  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  objects  which  these  pioneers  have  labored  for,  can  be 
said  to  be  in  a  good  working  condition.  This  duty  is  never  finished; 
the  more  an  institution  does  the  wider  the  vista  opens  and  a  greater 
amount  of  labor  is  found  necessary  to  be  done,  increasing  as  it  pro- 
gresses in  a  geometrical  ratio.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  when  any  in- 
stitution or  organic  object  ceases  to  grow,  decay  commences  and  a 
gradual  dissolution  follows. 

Let  all  who  revere  the  memory  of  the  departed  and  desire  to  have 
accomplished,  or  at  least  greatly  advanced,  the  objects  that  were  dear 
to  them,  come  forward  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  bear 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Though  dead  they  yet  speak  in  the 
recollection  of  their  zeal  and  energy  in  all  worthy  undertakings ;  truly 
their  good  works  follow  them. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Upham,  who  will  give  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  untiring  devotion  of  our  deceased  friend  to  the  study  of 
the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  useftil  arts,  and  a  delineation 
of  his  character  in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

Mr.  Upham  then  proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  his  Memoir.* 

Preceding  the  personal  narrative  was  a  very  ftill  and  interesting  ex- 
position of  the  influences  that  made  the  Society,  and  the  subject  of  the 
eulogy ;  what  they  have  been,  and  brought  him  into  the  relation  he 
sustained,  as  their  chosen  leader  and  head. 

Glancing  briefly  at  the  influen(;e  of  the  presence  of  persons  of 
marked  impressiveness  of  mental  traits  among  the  first  settlers,  Mr. 
Upham  traced  the  origin  of  the  Institute  directly  to  the  Social  E^'en- 
Ing  Club,  designed  to  promote  literature  and  philosophy,  which  was 
in  existence  in  Salem  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  by 
which  a  taste  for  literature  and  knowledge,  a  zeal  in  the  prosecution 
of  scientific  studies,  was  Imparted  to  the  community,  of  which  we  can 
distinctly  trace  the  imprints  and  monuments  through  all  our  subse- 
quent history. 

Filling  up  this  sketch,  with  a  ftilness  and  accuracy  of  detail  which 
perhaps  no  other  person  In  our  community  Is  competent  to  supply, 
Mr.  Upham  passed  on  to  the  biography  of  Col.  Peabody,  dwelling  on 
his  strongly  marked  characteristics,  his  early  love  for  and  acquisitions 
in  science,  his  agency  In  establishing  and  strengthening  Institutions  of 
learning,  and  his  many-sided  attainments  and  activities. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Hon.  Asahel  Huntington  expressed 

*  This  Memoir  has  boen  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  JnBti- 
tute,  vol.  ix. 
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the  grateful  appreciation  by  the  audience  of  its  great  interest  and 
value,  and  moved  its  reference' to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  In- 
stitute, for  publication.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Vice  President 
A.  C.  GooDELL,  Jr.,  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  company  dis- 
persed without  fkrther  formality. 

The  Trustees  of  the  "  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,"  of  which  Mr. 
Pe^ody  was  chairman  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  met  in  the  fore- 
noon for  organization  under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  were 
present  at  Plummer  Hall,  in  the  afternoon,  to  listen  to  Mr.  Upham's 
discourse. 


Wednesday,  Jxjly  22, 1868.  —Field  Meeting  at  Rowley. 

The  third  Field  Meeting*  of  the  present  season  was  held  by  the 
Institute  at  Rowley. 

A  dredging  party  consisting  of  six  officers  of  the  Institute  -  left 
Salem  the  morning  previous.  They  were  hospitably  welcomed  and 
entertained  by  Messrs.  Brookhouse,  Ives,  Johnson,  Kinsman,  and 
Frye,  of  Salem,  at  their  camp  house  on  Rowley  river.  This  party 
spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Tuesday  in  searching  the  shores 
and  creeks  of  Rowley  river,  and  in  dredging  near  the  mouth  of  Plum 
Island  river.  They  continued  explorations  during  the  forenoon  of 
Wednesday.  The  region  proved  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  too  sandy 
to  be  very  fruitftil  in  specimens. 

By  the  five  minutes  past  eight  train  on  Wednesday  morning,  mem- 
bers and  ftlends  of  the  Institute,  a  party  numbering  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  left  Salem  for  Rowley ;  their  number  was  enlarged 
by  some  who  came  by  the  quarter  past  eleven,  and  others  who  took 
the  one  o'clock  train  fh)m  Salem. 

The  residents  at  Rowley  generously  provided  for  the  comfort  of 
their  visitors.  They  fhmished  carriages  tree  of  charge  to  take  all 
who  did  not  prefer  to  walk  to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant. 

Rev.  John  Pdcb,  D.D.,  met  those  who  arrived  by  the  first  train  at 
the  Town  Hall,  and  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens,  in  a  neatly  turned 
address,  welcomed  the  Institute  to  their  town.  He  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  various  places  and  objects  of  interest,  and  tendered 
the  services  of  guides  who  were  waiting  to  lead  parties  wherever  they 
might  wish  to  go. 

Several  parties  were  formed  and  went  In  various  directions  over  the 
town.  At  the  appointed  hour  all  assembled  again  at  the  Town  Hall 
to  partake  of  the  collation  prepared  by  a  committee  of  ladles  fh)m  the 
contents  of  the  numerous  baskets.  Here  substantial  additions  to  the 
usual  plain  repast,  and  the  presence  of  the  Rowley  Brass  Band  to  en- 
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tertain  the  company  with  fine  masic,  gave  still  flarther  proof  of  the 
cordial  hospitality  of  the  citizens. 

After  the  collation  the  Institute  assembled  for  their  discnssions  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
they  were  cheered  with  music  by  the  band. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
Alpheus  Htatt  announced  the  donations  to  the  library.  Since  the 
last  meeting  there  had  been  forty-four  donors ;  among  whom  desenr- 
ing  a  particular  notice  was  Mrs.  George  Choate  of  Salem,  whose  gift 
of  books  and  pamphlets  was  large  and  valuable. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  announced  donations  to  the  cabinets. 

The  usual  announcement  of  the  recent  correspondence  was  deferred 
until  the  next  meeting. 

The  President,  in  a  brief  introductory  address,  stated  that  this  was 
the  second  Field  Meeting  held  by  the  Institute  at  Rowley :  the  first  was 
held  in  1862.  He  called  attention  to  the  antiquity  of  the  town,  saying 
that  during  the  period  of  early  emigration  to  America,  extending  from 
1620  to  1640,  four  thousand  families,  representing  about  twenty 
thousand  persons,  came  to  these  shores.  Near  the  close  of  this  period 
in  1688  Ezekiel  Rogers  with  sixty  femodlies  arrived,  and  in  April, 
1689,  commenced  the  settlement  of  Rowley.  Among  these  early  set- 
tlers were  many  clergymen  and  persons  of  eminent  learning,  and 
celebrated  scholars.  The  early  boundaries  of  the  town  Included  the 
sea-coast  between  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  and  extended  Arom  the  ocean 
to  the  Merrimac  river,  embracing  the  present  towns  of  Rowley, 
Georgetown,  Boxford,  Bradford  and  Groveland.  The  streets  were 
Arom  the  first  laid  out  so  that  each  house  might  adjoin  or  be  near  to  a 
brook.    They  remain  but  little  changed  to  the  present  time. 

In  concluding,  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  to  give 
an  account  of  the  specimens  secured  by  the  dredging  party.  Mr. 
Putnam  exhibited  specimens  of  the  hydroid  form  of  the  jelly  fish,  and 
remarked  on  the  law  of  alternate  generation.  The  egg  of  this  ani- 
mal, ftimished  with  cilia,  moves  through  the  water  until  it  becomes 
attached  to  some  stone  or  sea  plant,  when  it  commences  a  growth 
resembling  a  thickly  branching  sea-weed.  After  a  time  the  branches 
bud,  and  these  buds  develop  into  minute  animals,  fhmished  with  cilia 
and  tentacles  by  which  they  obtain  their  necessary  food.  Having 
attained  to  a  sufficient  development,  the  Medusa  buds  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  parent  growth,  and  assume  an  independent  lift  as 
the  well  known  jelly  fish. 

He  also  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  hermit  crabs,  sticklebacks, 
minnows,  two  species  of  star-fish,  and  specimens  of  polyzoa. 
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In  compliance  with  a  special  request,  Mr.  Putnam  discoursed  upon 
the  *'  Greenhead."  So  numerous  are  these  flies  upon  the  Ipswich  and 
Rowley  marshes,  so  bloodthirsty  their  disposition,  so  fierce  their 
onset,  so  unforseen  and  overwhelming  their  attacks,  that  the  citizens 
of  Rowley  listened  feelingly  to  a  minute  description  of  the  green  eyes, 
of  the  bodily  structure,  and  especially  of  the  lance  and  blood-sucking 
tube  with  which  their  inveterate  foe  tortures  his  victims. 

To  indicate  more  exactly  its  character,  Mr.  P.  spoke  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  Dipterous  insects,  stating  that  this  fiy  belonged  to  the  same 
family  as  the  common  horse-fly.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Putnam 
also  spoke  of  the  bot-fly,  its  method  of  development  in  the  stomach 
of  the  horse,  and  its  eflJect  upon  that  animal. 

He  concluded  by  exhibiting  the  skull  and  other  parts  of  an  Indian 
skeleton,  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson,  and  with  the  request  that 
the  present  or  fhture  owners  of  Indian  relics  would  send  them  to  the 
cabinets  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Alpubus  Hyatt,  continuing  the  description,  commenced  by  Mr. 
Putnam,  of  specimens  collected  by  the  dredging  party,  exhibited  some 
strips  of  eel-grass  upon  which  were  incrustations  resembling  groups 
of  dots  united  by  delicate  white  lacework.  In  the  openings  of  this 
lacework  lived  minute  animals  which  were  beautlAil  objects  when 
viewed  through  the  microscope.  They  are  called  polyzoa.  Although 
so  minute  and  transparent,  yet  .the  whole  living  process  can  be  seen 
carried  on  in  them  as  perfectly  as  In  larger  beings.  Mr.  Hyatt  had 
seen  them  manifest  emotion  In  the  Irritation  produced  when  one 
would  Interfere  with  another's  comfort.  From  an  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  these  microscopic  animals,  the  speaker  passed  to  some 
general  remarks  upon  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  saying  that 
every  animal  has  a  head,  but  In  the  lower  animals  this  head  is  gener- 
ally at  the  point  of  Its  attachment.  It  Is  not  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ing power,  and  has  not  a  high  development.  Still  It  Is  now  well 
established  that  every  animal  has  a  head,  or  nervous  centre.  From 
a  study  of  these  lower  animals  one  cannot  but  be  strongly  Impressed 
with  the  unity  of  design  shown  by  a  similar  plan  of  structure  In  all 
grades  of  animal  life. 

Mr.  Hyatt  also  spoke  of  the  deltas  formed  by  the  Merrlmac,  Ipswich 
and  Rowley  rivers,  and  described  the  methods  by  which  deltas  are 
formed.  The  probable  depth  of  vegetable  accumulations  upon  the 
delta  forming  the  Rowley  marshes  Is  about  two  feet. 

Mr.  Allen  W.  Dodge  having  asked  whether  the  clam  had  under- 
gone any  change  since  It  was  flrst  known  and  used  by  man,  Mr. 
Putnam  stated  that  the  clamshells  In  the  ancient  shellheaps  were 
heavier  than  those  upon  clams  now  living.  This,  perhaps.  Indicated  a* 
deterioration  and  a  possible  (titure  extinction  of  the  clam. 
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Mr.  Fhippen  introduced  Mr.  Albert  C.  Perkins  of  Lawrence,  who, 
he  hoped,  woald  speak  for  the  botanical  department. 

Mr.  Perkins  described  his  visit  to  Prospect  Hill,  and  exhibited  sev- 
eral plants  which  he  had  there,  and  on  the  way  thither,  collected, 
among  which  were  the  Azalea  or  Swamp  apple,  Pyrola  rotundifolia, 
Lysimachia  striata,  Orchis,  Lobelia,  the  high  and  low  Blaeberry,  etc. 
He  was  much  impressed  with  the  extensive  prospect  from  this  emi- 
nence, which  partook  of  the  character  of  a  mountain  view,  revealing 
the  village  below,  and  a  picturesque  section  of  surrounding  cotmtiy, 
which  included  the  hills  of  Boxford,  Topsfleld,  and  Hamilton,  and 
Plum  Island  and  part  of  Essex.  The  results  of  the  researches  in  nat- 
ural history,  he  said,  were  now  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  com- 
munities visited  were  much  indebted  to  the  young  men,  the  speakers 
to-day,  for  the  aid  they  were  rendering  in  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory. He  commended  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  spoke  of  the 
"American  Naturalist"  as  a  publication  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Grorob  D.  Phippen  followed  with  ftirther  remarks  on  the 
plants  gathered.  He  prefaced  his  description  by  declaring  that  the 
naturalist  felt  that  he  had  a  certain  right  in  every  locality,  because  of 
the  various  natural  objects  which  excite  his  interest  and  require  his 
examination.  The  Institute  had  come  to  Rowley  with  that  feeling, 
and  acted  accordingly.  Taking  up  the  plants  upon  the  table  he  com- 
mented on  the  Alisma  plantago  ;  Thalirum  comuti;  Asci^Has  comuti, 
the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  which  had  been  tested  and  prepared  for  the 
manufacture  of  thread  and  cloth;  Hypericum  perfoliatum,  Spiraea, 
Geum,  Pyrola,  etc.  He  closed  with  some  remarks  upon  the  general 
plan  of  structure  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  plants. 

Mr.  A.  C.  GooDELL,  jr.,  of  Salem,  speaking  for  the  Historical  De- 
partment, said  that  the  Institute  greatly  ei^oyed  a  visit  to  such  an 
old  historical  locality  as  Rowley.  Its  ancient  burial  ground  was  a 
place  of  great  interest.    Having  quoted  ttom  Thomas  Gray  the  lines : 

*'  Beneath  thoM  Bogged  lUms,  that  yew  troes  shade 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrowed  cell  forever  laid 
The  rude  foreflithers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

The  speaker  said  that  our  forefathers  could  hardly  be  called  rude. 
They  were  largely  men  of  culture  and  distinction,  having  among  them 
many  ancient  divines  and  scholars.  He  mentioned  that  the  remains 
of'Ezekiel  Rogers  were  interred  in  the  Rowley  cemetery  and  eulo- 
gized his  character. 

He  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Matthew  A.  Stickney,  of  Salem, 
'  concerning  the  descendants  of  William  Stickney,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Rowley,  who  died  in  1664. 
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Mr.  Goodell  then  callecl  upon  Rev.  Dr.  Pike,  of  Rowley,  to  infonn 
the  Institute  concerning  a  certain  epitaph  said  to  have  existed  in 
Rowley  Cemetery,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  Ob  Rowley,  Rowley,  thou  hast  sinned  sore. 

Thou  hast  lost  thy  Deacon  Jewett  and  will  neyer  see  hln^— again." 

Dr.  Pike,  in  reply,  stated  that  no  such  epitaph  could  now  be  found 
in  the  grounds,  nor  could  he  find  an  authentic  account  of  its  having 
existed  there.  He  defended  the  poetry  of  Rowley  from  the  slander 
implied  in  the  ridiculous  rendering  which  some  had  given,  by  giving 
the  true  rendering  of  the  epitaph  as  follows : 

"  Oh  Rowley,  Rowley,  Rowley,  tbon  bast  sinned  sore, 
Thoa  has  lost  thy  Deacon  Jewett  and  will  neyer  see  him  more." 

Dr.  Pike  still  farther  entertained  the  audience  with  accounts  of 
some  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Rowley,  and  spoke  in  complimentary 
terms  of  the  labors  of  the  Institute. 

Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  raised  the  question  "Cui 
bono?"  What  is  the  use  of  these  studies  of  the  naturalist?  This 
question  he  answered  in  part,  but  he  wished  it  to  receive  a  more  com- 
plete illustration.  He  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  learning 
all  about  these  bugs  and  the  ravages  of  insects  if  we  were  not  told 
how  to  get  rid  of  them.  A  general  knowledge  of  natural  science,  he 
admitted,  was  usefhl  to  public  speakers.  Some  speakers  and  authors 
had  been  guilty  of  gross  mistakes,  in  selecting  illustrations  Arom  nat- 
ural history,  for  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  referred.  He  asked  the  same  question  concerning  the  tracing  of 
one's  ancestry.  He  thought  we  had  much  better  ask  what  are  we 
ourselves  than  who  are  our  ancestors. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dodge,  remarked  that  the  power 
of  scientific  men  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  insects  was  limited  to  in- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  best  method  and  the  best  period  in  the  life 
of  the  insect  for  eflVjcting  its  destruction.  But  what  is  needed  is  the 
general  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  of  the  naturalist 
by  the  farmers.  The  failure  of  a  few  to  do  their  part,  keeps  alive  a 
sufficient  number  of  breeders  to  make  the  eflbrts  of  many,  to  destroy 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  fUtlle.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  farmers  the  legislature  must  enact  the  necessary  laws  and  appoint 
agents  to  enforce  their  execution.  To  show  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing such  legislation  he  alluded  to  the  fate  of  a  proposition,  made  by  an 
entomologist  to  Congress,  to  suppress  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly, 
which  had  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain,  by  Importing 
its  parasites.  The  proposal  was  ridiculed  and  rejected  as  an  absurd- 
ity.   On  the  other  hand  the  French  Government  had  arrested  the 
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destractive  work  of  a  species  of  beetle  by  offering  a  few  sous  a  quart 
for  the  grubs. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Haoar,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Salem,  fonnd 
that  the  Essex  Institute  caught  speakers  as  they  caught  bugs,  by 
pouncing  upon  them  unawares.  He  added  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
uses  of  scientific  studies  given  by  Mr.  Dodge.  Science  was  of  value 
aside  fh>m  its  material  uses.  Whatever  brings  good  thoughts,  good 
emotions,  is  useful.  He  believed  that  to  lift  the  rising  generation  out 
of  its  selfish  struggle  for  money  we  should  encourage  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  The  speaker  pleasingly  and  happily  illustrated  these 
thoughts.  He  contrasted  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  liberally  educated 
mind  with  the  poor  pleasure  of  the  avaricious  money  seeker.  He 
spoke  of  the  happy  Influence  of  the  Institute.  He  remembered  the 
time  when  the  Institute  members  were  contemptuously  called  bug- 
hunters.  This  term  and  the  tones  in  which  it  had  been  spoken  had 
given  him  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Institute  and  its  work.  But  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  doings  had  brought  him  to  count  it 
an  honor  to  be  numbered  among  these  bug-hunters. 

Mr.  A.  C.  GooDELL,  jr.,  in  reply  to  remarks  previously  made  by  Mr. 
Dodge,  asked  that  Mr.  Dodge  would  apply  the  doctrines  of  stock 
breeding  which  he  advocated  at  agricultural  meetings,  to  the  human 
race.  Then  he  must  admit  that  it  was  of  some  Importance  Arom 
whom  we  are  descended.  This  occasioned  an  amusing  discussion, 
brief  and  sharp,  which  the  lateness  of  the  hour  arrested. 

The  following  vote  of  thanks,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Davis  of 
Beverly,  was  unanimously  adopted :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  tendered  to  the  citizens 
of  Kowley  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  their  most  generous  and 
courteous  reception  of  us,  notwithstanding  we  have  chosen  this  busy 
season  of  the  year  for  our  Field  Meeting  with  them ;  to  the  officers  of 
the  first  Congregational  Society  for  the  use  of  their  meeting  house;  to 
Rev.  John  Pike  and  his  thoughtful  partner  for  their  assiduous  attentions 
during  the  day;  to  Messrs.  Benj.  H.  Smith,  John  Boynton,  A.  Boyn- 
ton,  Joseph  Hale,  William  C.  Foster,  George  Kimball,  John  S.  Prime, 
Moses  T.  Whitney,  Mark  R.  Jewett,  John  Richards,  Thomas  Prime, 
Edward  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Kilham,  and  Miss  Anna  Tltcomb,  who  have 
ftimlshed  us  with  carriages  to  convey  us  to  and  ft'om  our  place  of 
gathering,  and  have  acted  as  guides ;  to  Capt.  B.  H.  Smith,  Capt.  A. 
M.  Hill,  M.  R.  Jewett,  John  Harris,  Frederic  Todd,  Gorham  Smith 
and  wife,  Mrs.  B.  Cressey,  Mrs.  Blodgett,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Jewett,  and 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Prime,  who  have  served  us  at  the  table,  and  provided  us 
with  many  comforts  at  our  collation ;  and  lastly  to  the  Rowley  Band, 
who  have  surprised  us  as  much  by  their  fine  appearance  and  excel- 
lent music,  as  by  their  great  kindness  In  offering  their  services  for 
this  occasion. 

Besolvedf  That  this  day  will  be  long  remembered  by  us,  and  Is 
another  enduring  testimonial  to  that  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good- 
will which  the  Essex  Institute  ever  deems  It  one  of  Its  highest  objects 
to  promote  among  all  citizens  of  the  county. 
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Samuel  R.  Nichols  and  Samuel  G.  Jones,  both  of  Salem,  and  Rich- 
ardson Knowland,  of  Marblehead  were  elected  Resident  Members. 


Thursday,  August  6,  1868.  — Field  Meeting  at  Marblehead. 

According  to  the  Programme,  this  meeting,  the  fourth  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  commenced  at  the  Eastern  Railroad  Station,  at  9.16 
A.M. ;  the  majority  of  the  members  and  Mends  of  the  Institute  who 
attended  the  meeting,  numbering  more  than  four  hundred  persons, 
taking  the  cars  at  the  above  named  hour. 

Several  of  the  members  embarked  on  the  yacht  America,  at  Derby 
wharf,  in  the  early  morn,  to  collect  marine  specimens  by  dredging  and 
grappling.  The  boat  was  headed  first  for  the  Beverly  shore  to  re- 
ceive Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
and  Rev.  Joshua  A.  Swan  ftrom  Kennebunk,  Me.  On  the  way  some 
eelgrass  was  picked  up,  thickly  coated  with  hydrolds  and  bryozoa. 
The  whole  number  of  persons  expected  being  received  on  board, 
the  morning's  work  began. 

Strlckly  speaking,  this  was  not  a  dredging,  but  a  grappling  party, 
on  their  way  to  search  the  kelp-grounds  in  and  around  Salem  harbor. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  fUmished  with  a  suitable  grapple  consist- 
ing of  an  iron  bar  about  fourteen  Inches  long,  with  a  loop  of  Iron  on 
one  side,  and  four  groups,  each  containing  four  stout  iron  hooks  on 
the  other  side.  By  the  Iron  loop  this  contrivance  Is  attached  to  a 
stout  rope,  while  a  heavy  Iron  weight  Is  attached  about  five  feet  above 
the  hooks.  When  thrown  overboard  the  weight  drags  along  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  bar  comes  trailing  after,  lying  upon  Its  side  and  pre- 
senting the  points  of  Its  hooks  to  catch  whatever  lies  In  Its  course. 

The  yacht  was  sailed  over  kelp-grounds,  the  grapple  thrown  over, 
and  after  drugging  a  short  distance  was  drawn  up  loaded  with  the 
kelp  weed.  A  hungry  rush  of  eager  naturalists  and  soon  the  hooks 
were  cleared,  and  each  man  sat  searching  the  leaves,  the  stems,  and 
especially  the  roots  of  the  weed  with  one  eye,  while  he  guarded  the 
material  he  had  appropriated  for  his  personal  examination  with  the 
other.  This  latter  work  was  much  less  effectively  and  successfully 
done  than  the  former.  Meanwhile  the  grapple  was  thrown  again. 
The  kelp  market  soon  became  glutted.  Then  a  more  peaceful  and 
quiet  ei\)oyment  of  the  many  flue  and  benutifhl  specimens  of  marine 
animals  took  place.  The  glass  jars  were  rapidly  stocked  with  strange 
and  elegant  forms  of  life,  conspicuous  among  whicli  were  brilliantly 
colored  worms  with  fringed  extremities.  Thus  was  kept  the  promise 
of  the  proverb  to  early  birds. 
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A  net  was  occasionally  used  to  capture  some  medusae  as  they  floated 
by,  and  beside  the  more  common  form  {Aurelia  flaviduld),  one  (7<fyia 
roseola)  was  secured,  of  oval  form,  whose  pink,  radiating  tubes,  cov- 
ered with  beautiftil  fringe  in  constant  motion,  gave  it  great  beauty. 

On  landing  at  Marblehead,  about  noon,  sufficient  time  remained  be- 
fore the  hour  for  the  afternoon  discussions  to  permit  of  a  visit  to 
some  Indian  shellheaps  situated  in  a  grove  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  town.  With  recovered  vigor  this  expedition  was  entered  upon 
and  accomplished  with  much  pleasure  but  little  profit.  Those  who 
arrived  at  Marblehead  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  rendezvoused  at  the 
Town  Hall,  divided  into  companies  as  is  customary,  and  some  with, 
and  some  without  guides,  went  in  vaiious  directions  to  explore  the 
town.  One  party,  with  patient  and  laborious  digging  examined  the 
shellheaps  above  mentioned. 

Many  went  to  the  Neck,  crossing  in  boats,  and  visited  the  camps 
where  people  from  Nashua,  Lowell,  Worcester  and  other  places  are 
"dwelling  in  tabernacles,"  and  enjoying  the  delights  of  the  sea-shore. 
There  are  several  hundred  of  these  summer  residents  now  on  the 
Neck,  and  their  camps  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  places  whence 
their  occupants  came,  such  as  **  Nashua  Village,"  "  Camp  Worcester," 
etc.  A  few  wooden  houses  have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  summer  visitors,  but  the  great  majority  live  for  the  few  weeks  of 
the  heated  term  In  canvas  tents,  and  as  cold  weather  approaches  they 
"take  up  their  beds  and  walk"  or  ride  to  their  distant  and  more  per- 
manent homes.  Some  of  the  land  on  the  Neck  appears  to  be  In  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  portion  leased  and  Improved  by  Mr.  Elias 
Ham  attracted  special  notice  for  the  excellent  vegetables  growing 
thereon.  Many  interesting  Indian  relics  have  been  found  here,  and 
Mr.  Ham  presented  several  valuable  specimens  to  the  Institute. 

Others  of  the  party  went  to  Fort  Sewall,  where  they  were  received 
with  polite  attention  by  the  o^cer  In  charge.  The  government 
works  were  admired  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  manifest  care  stlU 
bestowed  upon  them. 

The  fine  old  mansion  of  Dr.  Daniel  Gile  attracted  many  visitors, 
who  were  permitted  by  the  genial  proprietor  to  Inspect  the  identical 
room  where  Vice  President  Elbrldge  Gerry  first  saw  the  light. 

The  magnificent  geological,  mlneraloglcal  and  archceologlcal  col- 
lections of  Mr.  Jas.  J.  H.  Gkeoory  were  also  visited  at  his  residence. 

The  excellent  Reading-room  of  Dr.  J.  Wellman  attracted  many 
who  desired  to  book  themselves  up  in  the  news  of  the  day,  and  to 
whom  the  proprietor  sent  a  kind  invitation  to  give  him  a  call. 

A  few  antiquarians  accepted  the  invitation  from  Glover  Brough- 
TON,  Esq.,  the  Town  Clerk,  to  Inspect  the  ancient  town  records.  The 
old  deed,  conveying  "the  towne  ship  of  Marble  Head"  from  certain 
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UDpronoQiiceable  Indian  names  to  certain  English  named  trustees, 
dated  in  1684,  was  an  object  of  special  interest ;  the  grantors  hail  of 
Natick,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  old  Bank  building  was  examined  by  many  of  the  party,  who 
were  interested  in  the  peculiar  architecture  and  decorations  of  an 
aristocratic  residence  of  a  century  ago ;  even  the  paper  on  the  walls 
was  imported  flrom  England.  This  structure  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  1768,  for  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  and,  like  the  Sparhawk  and 
Pepperrell  houses  at  Kittery,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  palatial  man- 
sions of  the  nabobs  of  the  last  century.  The  venerable  cashier,  JoHX 
Spabhawk,  Esq.,  who  occupies  a  portion  of  the  building,  very  kindly 
received  the  company  and  politely  permitted  them  to  inspect  the 
premises. 

The  old  Burjdng  Hill,  and  indeed  many  other  places  of  interest, 
were  not  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  Institute  party. 

At  one  o'clock  all  gathered  at  the  Town  Hall,  where  a  pic-nic  colla- 
tion, arranged  fk'om  the  baskets  by  a  committee  of  ladles,  was  quickly 
transferred  ft-om  the  tabled  to  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  rovers. 

From  the  Town  Hall  went  all  to  the  Universalist  Church,  where  the 
customary  meeting  for  reports  and  disscussions  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  The  records  of  the  last 
meeting  and  the  correspondence  were  read  by  the  Secretary.  Do- 
nations to  the  library  were  announced  by  Mr.  Alfhbus  Hyatt,  and 
donations  to  the  cabinet  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

After  a  brief  allusion  to  a  former  Field  Meeting  of  the  Institute  held 
at  this  place  ten  years  ago,  and  to  the  part  which  a  former  pastor  of 
this  church,  Rev.  StUlman  Barden,*  had  taken  in  the  proceedings 
at  that  time,  the  President  invited  Mr.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  of 
Marblehead,  as  one  well  versed  in  the  geology  of  the  region,  to  im- 
part to  the  audience  the  information  he  had  acquired.  In  response, 
Mr.  Gregory  gave  a  very  clear  and  Interesting  description  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  town.  It  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  sienite  and 
greenstone,  cut  by  veins  of  trap.  At  the  north  part  of  the  town  the 
greenstone  cuts  the  sienite ;  at  the  south  they  blend.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  a  rose-quartz,  which  would  make  excellent  build- 
ing material.  At  Burlington,  Vt.,  he  had  seen  a  church  built  of  alter- 
nate blocks  of  quartz  and  limestone,  and  the  effect  produced  was  very 
pleasing.    The  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  probable  method  by 

which  the  trap  was  formed,  was  contained  in  a  single  vein  of  trap  in 

» 

'  *  Bey.  Mr.  Babden  was  an  active  member  of  the  Institato,  a  fluent  attendant 
upon  these  meetings,  and  a  zealous  mineralogist  and  geologist.  He  died  at  Rock- 
port,  August  7, 1885,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  Augnst,  1861.  A  memoir  of 
Mr.  Harden  by  Rev.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanafokd  is  printed  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  HUtoricai  CoUeetUmt  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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the  town,  in  which  a  block  of  greenstone  was  so  imbedded  as  to  show 
that  it  fell  in  while  the  trap  was  in  a  molten  state.  There  Is  a  mag- 
niticent  devclopiueiit  of  porphyry  at  the  Neck  which  runs  submarine 
and  appears  at  Tinker*s  Island,  then  runs  submarine  and  again  emer- 
ges at  half-way  rock.  The  back  of  the  Neck  is  porphyry  and  sienlte 
with  greenstone.  The  latter  is  here  and  there  washed  out  so  that 
great  chasms  are  thus  produced.  He  accounted  for  the  crookedness 
of  the  streets  of  the  town  by  stating  that  they  followed  the  natural 
valleys.  Moreover,  nearly  all  their  cellars  have  been  made  by  blast- 
ing. The  rock  in  which  they  are  formed  Is  very  hard,  so  that  to  save 
expense  houses  have  been  placed  where  the  cellar  could  be  most 
easily  obtained.  Their  pastures  are  excellent,  and  although  used 
through  several  generations  grow  better  instead  of  poorer.  This  Is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nourishment  for  the  vegetation  Is  ftamished 
largely  by  the  disintegration  of  the  stones  abounding  in  them. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Tracy  of  Lynn,  described  in  a  very  happy  style,  some  of 
the  plants  that  had  been  gathered.  Among  which  were  the  orchis, 
clearer,  wild  bergaraot,  button-bush,  etc.  The  collection  of  botanical 
specimens  was  very  large  and  Mr.  Tracy  felt  compelled  to  give  place 
to  others  before  a  small  portion  only  had  been  described. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt  commenced  a  description  of  the  large  number 
of  marine  specimens  collected  ft-om  the  kelp.  Remarking  that  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  we  have  native  sponges,  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  sponge  attached  to  the  root  of  a  kelp  weed.  He  ex- 
plained the  structure,  growth  and  method  of  development  of  sponges, 
saying  that  they  were  compound  animals,  that  is,  a  community  of  ani- 
mals, living  In  a  common  investing  membrane.  The  utility  of  the 
sponges  of  commerce  is  owing  to  the  development  of  homy  fibre  in 
this  membrane,  in  the  place  of  calcareous  spicule  which  form  the 
framework  of  our  native  sponges. 

Upon  a  muscle  shell  exhibited  was  a  gelatinous  spot  which  proved 
under  the  microscope  to  be  a  community  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  of  MoUusks.  and  named  Ascidians.  They  are  similar  in  general 
structure  to  the  clam.  A  question  here  being  asked  concerning  the 
clam,  Mr.  Hyatt  described  its  anatomical  structure.  He  also  passed 
around  in  a  bottle  and  described  some  specimens  of  the  Bryozoa  or 
moss  animals,  as  illustrating  the  composite  animals  call  Polyzoa. 

Mr.  George  D.  Phippen  of  Salem,  continued  an  account  of  the 
plants.  On  his  way  to  the  meeting  he  had  collected  the  common 
weeds,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  an  interesting  account  of  their  intro- 
duction and  classification.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  Introduced 
foreigners,  the  gypsies  of  vegetation.  A  weed  had  been  defined  to 
be  **  a  plant  out  of  place,*'  but  a  true  weed  was  more  than  that,  being 
troublesome  and  useless. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  continued  a  description  of  the  marine  specimens. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Hyatt  had  spoken  concerning  representatives  of  the 
Protozoa  and  Mollusks.  Between  these  two  classes  is  another  called 
the  Radiates.  Belonging  to  this  class  were  the  star-flshes,  the  sea- 
urchins,  the  brittle  stars,  and  the  Jelly-flsh.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  these  animals  is  that  the  different  parts  of  their  structure 
all  radiate  fh>m  the  mouth.  After  a  minute  account  of  their  anatomi- 
cal peculiarities,  he  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  various  and 
multitudinous  forms  of  life  found  on  the  roots  of  kelp.  He  had  found, 
to-day,  upon  them,  representatives  of  all  the  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  excepting  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and  insects.  In  conclud- 
ing he  announced  the  donation  to  the  Institute  of  an  Indian  gouge  by 
Mr.  R.  Ramsdbll. 

Mr.  Grboort  of  Marblehead,  in  reply  to  request  fk*om  the  President, 
gave  an  account  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  relics,  numbering 
upwards  of  two  thousand,  made  by  himself  during  the  last  eighteen 
or  twenty  years.  Marblehead,  he  believed,  was,  to  the  Indians,  a 
mannfbcturlng  centre.  This  was  indicated  by  the  number  of  imper- 
fect and  half-formed  implements  and  the  numerous  chippings  of  stone 
found.  Here  also  was  an  Indian  fort,  whose  identity  he  considers  as 
tlioroughly  established.  Salem,  he  said,  had  appropriated  the  name 
of  Naumkeag,  when  it  more  properly  belonged  to  Marblehead.  The 
Indian  name  meant  ** good-flshlng  ground;"  therefore  inappropriate 
to  Salem,  for  when  Salem  people  went  "a  fishing"  they  came  over  to 
Marblehead. 

The  Presidbnt,  after  brief  allusion  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
town,  announced  that  the  hour  for  closing  the  meeting  had  nearly 
arrived.  Whereupon  the  following  resolution  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously adopted :  — 

Besolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  hereby  presented 
to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Uuiversallst  Church  for  the  use  of  this  place 
of  meeting ;  to  the  Sutton  Light  Infantry  for  the  use  of  their  tables ; 
to  the  Selectmen  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall ;  to  Messrs.  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  J.  P.  Haskell,  R.  Knowland,  J.  E.  Hiler,  Mason  Harris,  Wil- 
liam Gilley,  Jr.,  John  Sparhawk,  A.  Lackey,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  and 
John  W.  Reynolds,  for  polite  attentions ;  and  to  many  other  citizens 
of  the  town  for  many  acts  of  courtesy  to  our  party  during  the  day. 


Thursday,  SepteiiIBER  8,  1868.  — Field  Meeting  at  Topsfleld. 

The  fifth  Field  Meeting  of  the  present  season  was  held  at  Topsfield. 
The  number  in  attendance  was  large,  the  Eastern  Railroad  fhmishlng 
an  extra  train  to  connect  with  the  regular  train  over  the  Danvers  and 
Georgetown  road.  On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Topsfield,  they 
assembled  at  Union  Hall  under  the  Methodist  Church,  where  they  were 
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welcomed  to  the  ancient  town  by  Prof.  Nrhbmiah  Clkavkland.  who 
alluded  to  the  characteristics  of  the  place,  particularly  to  some  fea- 
tures of  its  history.  He  spoke  of  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  Skene- 
wemedy,  and  said  that  its  unwritten  Indian  history  was  of  course 
almost  unknown.  There  were  no  mounds  or  cemeteries  giving  defi- 
nite memoranda  of  what  the  place  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
white  race.  No  Indian  relics  had  been  found,  excepting  a  few  rude 
utensils  which  are  frequently  dug  up,  as  stone  chisels,  hammers,  arrow- 
heads, etc.,  etc.  . 

The  first  white  settlers  came  here  fh>m  Salem  and  Ipswich,  the 
earliest  official  record  bearing  date  of  1639,  when  what  is  now  Tops- 
field  was  included  in  Salem  Village.  In  1642,  New  Meadows  seemed 
to  comprise  a  portion  of  Salem  Village,  and  this  conflict  of  boundaries 
appears  to  have  created  a  serious  dispute,  which  in  witchcraft  times 
had  produced  the  most  bitter  hatred  between  the  contestants.  In  the 
first  records  of  New  Meadows  it  is  shown  that  John  Endlcott  owned 
500  acres  of  land  in  what  Is  now  the  western  part  of  Topsfleld,  and  a 
grandson  and  two  of  his  sons  settled  here.  Simon  Bradstreet 
owned  500  acres  in  what  is  now  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  one 
of  his  descendants  is  still  living  on  the  hill.  It  was  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Bfr.  Symonds,  who  came  here  Arom  Ipswich,  that  the  name 
of  Topsfleld  was  adopted,  fh>m  the  parish  in  England  whence  he 
came.  The;  town  was  incorporated  in  1650.  In  1692,  Abigail  Hobbs 
of  Topsfleld  was  one  of  the  earliest  accusers  In  the  witchcraft  prose- 
cutions, her  own  parents  even  being  among  her  victims.  Mary  £sty 
of  Topsfleld  was  arrested  and  released,  and  again  arrested,  convicted 
and  executed.  B.  W.  Crowninshield  subsequently  occupied  the 
house  in  which  Mary  Esty  had  lived. 

Among  the  old  families  of  Topsfleld  we  flnd  the  names  of  Grould, 
Perkins,  Peabody,  Wildes,  Porter,  Dwinnells,  etc.,  whose  large  pos- 
terity are  widely  scattered  over  the  country.  Mr.  Cleaveland  claimed 
that  Topsfleld  was  a  pleasant  town,  though  not  striking.  The  hills  af- 
ford interesting  views  of  the  ocean,  of  several  mountain  peaks  and  of 
the  surrounding  towns.  Ipswich  river  runs  through  Topsfleld,  and 
there  are  several  smaller  streams.  The  ** mudsills"  of  some  of  the 
brooks  had  in  former  times  been  a  flniitftil  source  of  dispute  and  liti- 
gation. Among  the  ponds,  that  known  as  Pritchard's,  or  recently  as 
Hood's  pond,  is  most  worthy  of  mention. 

In  1648,  Gov.  Endicott  discovered  copper  on  his  fiirm,  and  three 
attempts  have,  at  difllerent  periods,  been  made  to  render  the  working 
productive,  but  the  yield  is  not  sufficient  to  be  profltable. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  also  alluded  to  some  of  the  old  buildings  In  the 
town,  tracing  the  ancestry  of  Joe  Smith,  of  Mormon  notoriety,  to  a 
house  still  standing  in  Topsfleld.    The  house  in  which  Capt.  Thos. 
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Perkins  was  born  was  also  pointed  out.  In  concluding  his  remarks, 
he  stated  that  agriculture  was  the  principal  productive  industry  of  the 
town,  although  there  were  several  extensive  shoe  manufactories,  a 
wagon  manufactory,  etc.,  all  of  which  ei^joyed  a  reputation  for  good 
work. 

The  company  then  separated  into  small  parties,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  kind  guides,  visited  the  several  localities  of  interest ;  many 
ascended  the  *< Great  Hill"  and  enjoyed  the  extensive  and  beautiflil 
views  from  that  eminence ;  some  visited  Hood's  Pond ;  some  went  to 
the  Academy,  some  to  River  Hill,  the  cemeteries,  etc.,  while  the  great 
majority  at  some  time  during  the  day  called  at  the  old  Capen  House, 
which  is  said  to  be  over  two  centuries  old,  and  whose  proprietor  has 
returned  so  for  as  practicable  to  the  original  plan  and  finish  of  the 
house  throughout ;  while  the  farm  bequeathed  to  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society  by  the  late  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell,  was  not  neglected. 
The  farm  is  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gould,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treadwell  will,  is  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  Great  Hill  is  well  named,  its  massive  dimensions  fhlly  justify- 
ing the  title.  Quite  a  number  of  the  party  visited  it  and  toiled  up  its 
tedious  ascent.  From  its  summit  a  magnificent  panorama  of  Topsfleld 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  spread  out,  the  scenery  presenting  a 
picturesque  combination  of  village,  house  dotted  hills,  woods  and  iso- 
lated settlements.  As  the  eye  sweeps  the  horizon,  distant  mountains 
present  their  cloud-like  outlines,  while  the  settlements  at  Beverly, 
Wenham  and  Hamilton,  and  the  white  beach  at  Ipswich  are  plainly 
in  sight. 

The  high  lands  and  bald  hills  of  the  surrounding  towns  are  con- 
spicuous, the  meeting-house  at  Linubrook  parish,  within  the  limits  of 
Ipswich,  appearing  conspicuously  and  apparently  at  the  foot  of  one 
them.  At  the  foot  of  Great  Hill,  on  the  eastern  side,  there  is  quite 
a  little  village,  and  not  far  from*  this  locality,  there  are  numerous 
hollows  and  remains  of  cellars  where  it  is  supposed  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Topsfleld  dwelt.  This  locality  is  called  "  the  College,"  be- 
cause the  town  oflScials  and  like  dignitaries,  are  said  to  have  resided 
there. 

The  locality  of  the  copper  mine  is  in  the  south-west  side  of  the 
town,  near  the  Danvers  and  Middleton  lines.  In  July  or  August, 
1839.  it  was  opened,  with  what  was  then  thought  a  fair  promise  of 
success,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metal ;  but  nothing 
came  of  the  effort,  and  nothing  remains  of  the  mine  more  valuable  than 
its  traditionary  reputation.  The  story  which  led  to  the  effort  to  work 
It  in  1839,  is  substantially  this : — Seventy  years  before,  an  Englishman, 
named  Bunting,  of  a  scientific  turn  and  solitary  habits,  while  rambling 
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about,  discovered  evidences  of  copper  ore,  some  of  which  was  ob- 
tained by  excavating.  He  made  known  his  discovery  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  and  entered  into  an  agreement  to  work  it  at  his  own  cost,  giv- 
ing the  owner  one-sixteenth  of  what  was  obtained.  A  vessel  load  was 
dug  and  shipped  to  England,  but  Bunting,  who  accompanied  it,  was 
taken  sick  and  died,  and  no  one  knew  what  became  of  the  ore.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  aflklr  was  forgotten  except  by  one  or  two  of  the  **  old- 
est inhabitants."  Subsequently  one  of  Bunting's  descendants,  finding 
the  old  agreement  of  his  ancestor  concerning  the  ore,  and  thinking 
there  might  be  wealth  in  store,  came  to  tJie  "Province  of  Massachu- 
setts, North  America,"  and  found  an  old  man  in  Topsfleld  who  remem- 
bered the  affair.  There  is  no  record,  however,  that  the  young  English- 
man saw  a  prospect  sufficiently  flattering  to  attempt  to  work  the 
mine.  But  this  tradition  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
attempt  to  work  it  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Capen  House  is  one  of  the  old  houses  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cleave- 
land.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  meeting-house,  and  was  consequently 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cuarles  H.  Holmks,  the 
owner  and  occupant,  was  quite  attentive  in  showing  the  visitors 
around  and  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  place,  which  is 
now  not  ftir  ftrom  two  hundred  years  old.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  garrison  house  in  the  days  of  Indian  troubles,  and,  though  not  built 
by  him,  was  soon  owned  by  Mr.  Capen,  a  minister  of  the  place  for  a 
period  of  forty-two  years.  The  house  has  been  in  the  Kmcrson 
family,  with  which  Mr.  Holmes  is  connected,  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  It  possesses  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  early  period,  and  the  visitors,  when  they  contemplated  the 
fact  that  the  entire  stud  of  the  first  story  was  required  to  accommo- 
date Mr.  Holmes  from  head  to  toe,  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  original  builders  must  have  been  unmindftil  of  the  dimensions 
that  would  require  shelter  under  Its  roof  two  centuries  afterwards. 

Topsfield,  as  Mr.  Cleaveland  remarked  in  the  morning,  has  three 

burying  grounds ;  one  of  which,  the  cemetery  on  the  Georgetown  road, 

was  visited.    Here  lie  burled  three  of  the  old  ministers  of  the  town, 

Capen,  Emerson  and  Huntington.    To  the  Rev.  Asahel  Huntington 

a  granite  monument  Is  erected,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  , 

other  deceased  members  of  the  family.    Here  too,  r<  pose  the  remains 

of  Thomas  Perkins,  the  eminent  Salem  merchant,  who  was  associated 

with  the  late  Joseph   Peabody,  and  who  bequeathed  the  Franklin 

Building  to  the  Salem  Marine  Society.    His  modest  tombstone  bears 

this  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Perkins,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  His  indu^tiy, 
temperance  and  enterprise  raised  him  ft-om  poverty  to  immense  wealth,  which  lie 
enjoved  without  pride  or  ostentation,  and  dispensed  with  justice  and  benevolence. 
He  was  (lili^'ent  and  faithful  in  business,  pure  in  his  life  antl  <onverh«tion;  of  a 
Bound  and  vigorous  mind,  and  of  an  integrity  and  fortitude  which  neither  pros- 
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peritv  or  adversity  conid  shake  or  cormpt.  He  was  an  affectionate  eon,  a  kind 
reintive,  and  a  llrm  friend.  Me  was  a  Christian  above  sectarian  nrejudice,  and  a 
man  above  fear  and  without  reproach.  He  was  born  in  Topsfleld,  April  2, 1758, 
and  died  Nov.  24, 1830." 

The  inscription  which  denotes  the  resting  place  of  the  remains  of 

Rev.  Joseph  Gapen,  who  owned  the  old  house  above  referred  to,  reads 

thus : — 

"  Hero  lyes  Buried  the  Body  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Joseph  Capen  A  FaithAil  Min- 
ister of  Chrffit  who  lined  an  ordnined  Pastor  of  ye  Chnrch  in  Topsfleld  42  years  A 
Departed  tiiis  Life  ye  last  day  of  June  1725,  aged  66  years. 

Dear  Mr.  Capen  th-it  reuered  man,  wlio  did  the  Faith  of  Christ  maintain.  A 
Learned  Man  and  Godly  too.    None  will  Denke  this  who  him  knew." 

Mrs.  Capen,  his  wife,  is  thus  commemorated:  — 

•*  Here  lies  Buried  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Priscilla,  ve  wife  of  ye  Rev.  Joseph  Capen, 
who  died  Oct.  18th.  1743,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  ago." 

If  fhe  poetry  of  Mr.  Capen*8  inscription  is  of  doubtftil  excellence,  it 
is  not  more  striking,  in  this  respect,  than  the  following  effort  to  im- 
mortalize Mr.  David  Balch  :  — 

MEMENTO  MORI. 

"This  monument,  as  a  mark  of  filial  respect,  is  raised  tb  the  remembrance  of 
David  Balch,  who  bid  adieu  to  the  delusive  and  trnnsitory  scenes  of  this  world 
on  the  32  of  July,  1812,  J2. 59.    Whose  last  dyln^  words  were,  '  To  the  war.' 

*  Non  ille  pro  carisamicis 
Ant  patria  timldus  perire.* 
Sweet  Jesus  was  resigned  to  the 
Father's  will. 
Indeed  so  was  he  who  lies  hero  8till.»» 

Mr.  Balch  died  by  suicide.  In  the  Latin  inscription  above  given, 
his  eulogist  aimed  to  convey  to  the  world  the  idea  that  he  was  not 
aflraid  to  die  either  for  his  dear  ft'iends  or  his  country. 

Another  queer  inscription  is  that  upon  a  stone  erected  by  Amos 
Lefavor,  of  a  family  of  scattered  Acadians,  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Lefavor,  who  died  May  28,  1797,  aged  74.    It  runs  thus  :  — 


"  Reader  pass  on,  ne*er  waste  your  time 
On  bad  liiogn^phy  and  bitter  rhvme ; 
For  what  I  am,  this  cumbrous  clay  ensures, 


On  bad  liiogn^phy  and  bitter  rhy 
For  what  I  am,  this  cumbrous  cl  , 
And  what  I  was,  is  no  affair  of  yours." 

There  are  many  other  things  of  interest  connected  with  this  town 
which  might  be  named  If  our  limits  served. 

With  all  the  attractions  and  associations  of  the  place,  and  the  kind 
attentions  of  the  citizens,  the  party  found  no  difficulty  In  deriving 
pleasures  firom  their  rambles  and  knowledge  of  their  good  country 
neighbors,  who,  at  the  collation,  which  took  place  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  basement  of  the  Methodist  Church,  spared  no  efforts  to  promote 
the  substantial  comfort  of  the  guests,  ftimishing  delicious  tea  and 
coffee  as  well  as  more  substantial  elements,  in  addition  to  the  contents 
of  the  baskets  carried  by  the  visitors. 

At  2  o'clock,  the  meeting  for  reports,  discussions  and  speaking  was 
held  at  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  crowded  with  an  attentive 
audience ;  many  people  of  the  town  were  present  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
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ercises.  The  President  in  the  chair,  and  in  ^he  absence  of  the  Secre- 
tary Mr.  Putnam  was  appointed  to  the  piace;  the  record  of  the 
preceding  meeting  was  read ;  the  donations  to  the  library  and  cabi- 
nets since  the  last  report,  and  the  correspondence,  were  announced 
by  the  proper  officers. 

The  PiucsiDENT  in  opening  the  meeting  made  a  few  remarks,  al- 
luding to  this  place  as  the  geographical  centre  of  the  county 
and  before  the  introduction  of  railroads  very  often  selected  for  the 
assembling  of  conventions  of  various  kinds,  political,  educational, 
religious,  etc.  The  Agricultural  Society  held  its  first  cattle  show  in 
this  town  in  1820,  when  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  of  Danvers  delivered 
the  address ;  an  important  meeting  for  organizing  Lyceums  iar  this 
county  was  held  in  1829,  when  the  Hon.  D.  A.  White  delivered  a  very 
valuable  and  instructive  lecture ;  the  meeting  for  the  completion  of 
the  organziation  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  incor- 
porated in  1848  with  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  under  the  name  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  was  held  in  April,  1834.  The  first  Field  Meeting 
of  the  Institute,  under  its  present  system,  was  held  in  the  Academy 
building  in  June,  1856,  another  meeting  was  held  in  1860,  and  this  is 
the  fourth  time  that  the  society  has  assembled  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Eowler,  who  was  present  at  the  first  meeting,  was 
called  upon  and  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  that  first  gathering 
of  a  few  devoted  friends  of  natural  history,  including  Dr.  A.  Nichols 
of  Danvers,  Wm.  Oakes  of  Ipswich,  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry  of  Bradford,  B. 
H.  Ives  of  Salem,  and  others,  who  have  long  since  been  gathered  to 
their  fathers ;  and  contrasted  that  day  of  small  things  with  the  meet- 
ings of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  described  his  experience  while  on  his  way  to  the 
pond,  having  picked  up  some  zoological  specimens  under  the  fldlen 
trunk  of  an  old  pine  tree,  consisting  of  spiders,  two  or  three  spe- 
cies of  centipedes,  including  the  common  earwigs,  and  crustaceans 
represented  by  the  sow-bug  and  pill-bug,  and  specimens  of  several 
•kinds  of  snails.  Three  species  of  salamanders  were  also  collected 
under  the  log.  On  turning  over  a  stone,  a  tree-toad  jumped  forth. 
This  animal,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  audience,  will  change  its  color, 
like  the  chameleon,  and  has  the  power  of  walking  up  a  pane  of  glass 
as  easily  as  a  fiy.  Mr.  Putifam  described  the  large  yellow  spider,  of 
which  he  had  several  specimens,  which  has  the  habit,  on  the  approach 
of  an  intruder,  of  making  its  web  vibrate  so  rapidly  as  hardly  to  be 
seen.  He  also  explained  the  structure  of  spiders  generally,  and  com- 
pared them  with  other  insects,  arid  described  the  interesting  process 
by  which  they  spin  their  thread.  He  likewise  spoke  of  the  beetles 
found  on  the  potato  vines  here,  which  are  not,  as  has  been  feared,  the 
much  dreaded  Colorado  potato  bug.     He  also  exhibited  a  collection 
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of  Indian  Implements  t^iat  had  been  presented,  a|td  spoke  of  their 
pecoliarities  and  probable  uses. 

Among  the  specimens  presented  to  the  Institute,  were  a  small  stone 
gouge  from  J.  W.  Batchelder;  club-stone,  gouge  and  small  axe, 
from  J.  Arthur  Lamson;  a  large  stone  gouge,  from  Z.  Gould. 
These  were  all  found  in  Topsfield  where  the  donors  reside.  Dr. 
Charles  Palmer  presented  from  George  Caldwell  of  Ipswich,  seven 
stone  implements,  among  them  a  singular  and  unique  implement,  and 
a  fine  corn-smasher  and  peculiar  form  of  a  small  gouge.  Eben  H. 
Lake  of  Topsfield,  placed  several  stone  implements  on  the  table  for 
exhibition. 

Mr.  NEHEML4H  Cleaveland,  duriug  Mr.  Putnam's  remarks,  asked 
whether  the  common  house  adder  was  a  venomous  reptile ;  to  which 
the  latter  replied  that  the  rattlesnake  ivas  the  onlj^  venomous  snake 
found  in  this  locality.  He  was  aware  that  the  house  adder  and  the 
water  adder  were  called  venomous,  and  it  is  true  they  will  show  flght 
and  bite  on  provocation ;  but  they  are  not  provided  with  poison  fangs 
and  their  bite  is  harmless. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt  spoke  of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  which 
composed  the  rocks  of  Salem  and  vicinity,  and  alluding  to  the  mass 
of  disintegrated  rock  near  by,  inferred,  from  its  northwest  dip,  that 
it  was  a  rock  in  place  and  was  not  transported  there  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, by  glaciers  during  the  drift  period.  He  thought  this  rotten 
rock  might  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  iron,  the  rust  of  which 
has  a  disintegrating  effect.  He  said  we  know  nothing,  comparatively, 
of  the  geology  of  New  England  compared  with  that  of  the  states 
west  of  the  Hudson,  and  explained  the  glacial  theory,  in  tracing  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  gravel  beds. 

In  describing  his  collection  of  animals  at  the  pond,  he  spoke  of  the 
Polyzoa,  or  moss  animals,  which  inhabited  the  surface  of  floating 
boards  and  the  stems  of  the  lilies.  He  also  described  the  club  moss, 
in  its  geological  relations  as  a  representative  of  ancient  life. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Hyatt  illustrated  on  the  blackboard 
the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  North  American  continent. 

The  President,  after  alluding  to  his  falthftil  and  arduous  services 
as  Adjutant  General  of  the  state,  introduced  Gen.  William  Schouler 
of  Lynn,  who  responded  by  saying  that  he  had  been  interested  and 
instructed  at  what  he  heard  and  would  gladly  listen  to  others,  being 
ignorant  of  science,  and  the  subjects  treated  of  being  so  diflerent 
flrom  his  customary  pursuits,  he  would  be  unable  to  edify  the  meeting. 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  Topsfield,  and  his  first  meeting  with  the  Insti- 
tute, but  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  the  last.  He  expressed  the 
Interest  he  had  felt  in  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speakers,  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  town  and  his  gratification 
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at  the  warm  reception  and  kind  attention  extended  by  the  citizens. 
These  meetings  were  fraught  with  valuable  information,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  long  continue  to  exert  their  salutary  influence. 

The  venerable  Dr.  J.  Spofford  of  Groveland,  gave  some  interest- 
ing reminiscences  from  his  own  recollections  of  the  earlier  history 
of  Topsfleld  and  vicinity,  and  alluded  to  the  Capcn  house  which  had 
attracted  so  much  attention  during  the  former  part  of  the  day.  He 
then  gave  a  genealogical  history  of  the  Capen  family,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  house  occupied  by  them,  now  some  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  named  some  of  its  occupants  who  had  become  somewhat  ftimous 
in  local  history.  He  said  that  he  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  why 
they  built  the  second  story  with  a  projection,  and  also  with  a  higher 
stud  than  the  lower. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  HolbtIes  explained  the  projection  as  being  the 
style  of  architecture  prevailing  in  Holland,  whence  the  builders  of  this 
house  emigrated,  and  said  that  it  was  out  of  respect  to  their  Dutch 
proclivities  that  they  introduced  the  practice  here. 

Dr.  Spofford  thought  that  explanation  might  do  pretty  well,  but  he 
wanted  to  know  why  the  Dutch  built  in  that  style. 

Mr.  WuxiAM  B.  Trask  of  Dorchester,  editor  of  the  "Genealogical 
Register,"  read  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Rev.  Mr.  Capen 
for  whom  the  Capen  house  is  named,  and  gave  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  Capen  family,  and  traced  its  connection  with  an  ancient  Dorches- 
ter family  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Samuel  Todd  of  Tospfield,  differed  ftom  Mr.  Hyatt  in  his 
opinion  (expressed  during  the  early  part  of  the  meeting)  that  the  dis- 
integrated rock  was  an  original  bed.  He  had  had  much  experience 
among  the  rocks  in  this  vicinity,  and  said  one  could  not  dig  anywhere 
in  the  village  deeper  than  ft-om  nine  to  twelve  feet  without  getting 
water.  This,  with  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  sand  iVom  under  parts 
of  this  bed,  led  him  to  believe  that  this  rock  was  deposited  here,  and 
that  the  drift  period  was  the  agency  that  formed  the  town  of  Tops- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Hyatt  complimented  Mr.  Todd,  by  saying  he' wished  the  Insti- 
tute could  meet  with  more  of  such  men  at  their  meetings,  and  also 
remarked  that  It  was  rare  to  flnd  so  many  men  as  they  had  met  with 
here,  well  versed  In  geology.  Nevertheless,  he  was  confident  that  Mr. 
Todd  was  in  error  in  his  supposition  that  this  mass  drifted  hither, 
and  adhered  to  his  proposition  that  this  rock,  in  its  general  formation, 
conformed  to  every  rule  which  marked  the  fixed  rocks  of  acUacent 
localities. 

The  subject  was  continued  brlefiy,  by  Mr.  Neuemiah  Cleavelakd, 
who  coincided  with  the  views  advanced  by  Mr.  Hyatt  regarding  the 
character  of  the  rock. 
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Rev.  Mr.  BRmoK'of  Topsfield,  expressed  the  gratification  afibrded 
to  himself  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  at  the  visit  of  the  Institute. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Fowler  of  Danvers,  the  following 
vote  was  passed :  — 

Wkfreasj  in  view  of  the  almost  total  lack  of  interest  felt  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  ancient  buildings ; 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Holmes  for  so  well  prcser^'ing  the  **Capen  house"; 

Resolved,  That  the  Institute  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  build  up  a 
public  sentiment  in  this  direction. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Stimpsox  of  Peabody,  warml}'  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  N.  Walton  of  Salem,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be  presented  to 
Messrs.  Richard  Phillips,  jr.,  Nehemlah  Clcaveland.  B.  P.  Adams,  Ezra 
Towne  and  Chas.  J.  Peabody;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Gould,  Mrs.  Jacob  Foster, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Adams,  Mrs.  KIchard  Ward,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Leach,  Mrs. 
Richard  Phillips,  Miss  Abble  Cleavcland  and  other  fHends  who  have 
contributed  to  render  this  meeting  so  interesting  and  profitable.  Also 
to  the  Methodist  Society  for  the  use  of  their  church. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Friday. 


Friday,  September  4,  1868.  —  Adjourned  Meeting. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 
Mrs.  Bradstreet  Cressy  of  Rowley ;  Benjamin  R.  Allen,  Wm.  W.  G. 
Haskell,  William  B.  Brown  and  James  J.  U.  Gregory,  all  of  Marble- 
head,  were  duly  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  September  7,  1868. — Regular  Meeting. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  September  8. 


Tuesday,  September  8,  1868.  —  Adjourned  Meeting. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 
Charles  Palmer  of  Ipswich,  Samuel  Preston  and  Harriet  W.  Preston 
of  Danvers,  Joseph  Kidder  of  Salem,  and  James  B.  Batchelder  of 
Marblehead,  were  duly  elected  Resident  Members. 


Monday,  October  19,  1868.— Regular  Meeting. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Henry  M.  Brooks,  W.  P. 
Upham,  George  Perkins  and  John  Robinson  to  confer  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  relative  to 
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receiving  on  deposit  by  the  Institute,  Historical  Specimens,  Books, 
Pamphlets,  etc.,  in  the  custody  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 


Wednesday,  November  11,  1868. — Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  PREsroENT  in  the  chair.  • 

Voted,  That  a  committee  often  persons,  consisting  of  the  President, 
1st  Vice  President  and  Secretary,  together  with  Messrs.  F.  W.  Putnam, 
R.  S.  Rantoul,  W.  P.  Upham,  E.  H.  Quimby,  A.  Hyatt,  G.  D.  Phippen, 
and  James  Kimball,  be  hereby  appointed  to  publish  a  Guide  to  Salem 
if  they  may  deem  it  expedient,  with  Aill  powers  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers as  may  seem  to  them  necessary. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  at  a  pre- 
vious committee  meeting,  proposed  a  plan  for  an  Annual  Report  on 
the  Progress  of  Entomology  in  America. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Putnam  :  —  Votedy  to  recommend  the  substitution 
of  the  word  threcy  or  the  word  ^re,  before  the  word  dollars,  for  the 
word  two,  in  article  seven  of  the  Constitution. 

The  following  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted:— 

Article  II.  Substitute  for  the  word  "Secretary"  the  following 
words,  — A  Recording  and  Home  Secretary  and  a  Foreign  Secretary. 

James  T.  Hewes  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 


Monday,  November  16,  1868.— Regular  Evening  Meeting. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

Records  of  last  meeting  read ;  correspondence  and  donations  an- 
nounced. 

The  President  announced  that  tidings  had  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  of  Cambridge,  a  gentleman  well  known 
to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  as  the  acceptable  and  Instruc- 
tive lecturer  on  Botany  before  the  Institute  during  the  past  spring. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  stated  that  Mr.  Mann  died  on  Wednesday  last. 
He  was  an  accomplished  and  rising  botanist.  He  was  appointed  as 
the  substitute  of  Prof.  Gray,  in  Harvard  University,  during  the  Pro- 
fessor's-absence  in  Europe.  About  two  years  since  he  visited  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  collected  a  vast  amount  of  material,  illustrative 
of  the  Flora  of  those  Islands,  which  he  was  preparing  for  publica- 
tion, a  portion  having  already  appeared  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Putnam  read  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Hesolredy  That  the  members  of  tlie  Essex  Institute  most  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  family  and  ft'leuds  of  their  late  associate.  Horace 
Manx,  whose  sudden  death  not  only  casts  a  deep  sorrow  on  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him,  but  also  into  the  scientific 
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bodies  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  deprives  his  loved  science 
of  botany  of  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  conscientious  investigators, 
and  of  one,  who,  had  It  been  permitted,  would,  from  his  purity  and 
depth  of  thought,  undoubtedly  have  made  one  of  the  leading  botan- 
ists of  his  generation. 

Hesolvedj  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  our  late  associate,  and  to  tender  to 
thfm  our  condolence  and  sympathy  in  this  bereavement. 

Mr.  Alpheus  HyATT  feelingly  alluded  to  the  great  loss  which  had 
been  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Mann  and  proposed  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Besolvedf  That  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,*  be  requested  to  prepare  a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Mann  to  be  inserted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Dr.  George  B.  Loring  stated  that  he  had  known  Mr.  Mann  as  a 
boy.  We  are  apt  to  pass  boys,  but  this  boy  arrested  his  attention. 
When  lecturing  in  Salem  last  winter  Mr.  Mann  had  been  the  speaker's 
guest.  He  was  then  struck  with  his  accuracy  of  information;  his 
wisdom  of  thought  and  propriety  of  expression.  He  partook  emi- 
nently of  the  nature  of  a  scholar.  He  had  come  to  us  as  the  result  of 
the  training  of  his  father  and  the  educational  institutions  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr.  Putnam  announced  the  recent  decease  of  two  other  botanists, 
corresponding  members  pf  the  Institute,  W.  W.  Denslow  of  New 
York,  better  known  as  a  collector  than  as  an  investigator ;  and  the 
Kev.  James  Hubbert  of  St.  Francis  College,  Canada,  who  prepared  a 
"  Catalogue  of  Canadian  plants."  Both  were  enthusiastic  workers  for, 
and  correspondents  of  the  Institute. 

The  President  exhibited  a  blotter,  a  donation  from  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Green  of  Boston,  and  read  an  extract  from  the  "Boston  Traveller," 
which  gave  an  account  of  a  tornado  by  which  this  book  with  other 
articles  were  carried  many  miles  through  the  air. 

Mr.  A.  Hyatt  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  observation  of  the 
Meteoric  Shower  of  Nov.  13,  and  mentioned  many  interesting  specu- 
lations to  which  the  Meteoric  Phenomena  had  given  rise  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  efforts  to  explain  the  nature  and  course  of  their  bodies. 

A  discussion  followed,  participated  In  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Phippen,  Dr.  G. 
B.  Loring  and  others. 


Monday,  December  7,  1868.— Regular  Evening  Meeting. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 
Records  of  last  meeting  read ;  correspondence  and  donations  an- 
nounced.    [The  violence  of  a  storm  had  so  interfered  with  the  as- 

♦Another  frieud  of  Mr.  Mann's  has  prepared  a  memoir,  in  place  of  Dr.  Pack- 
ard, which  has  been  printed  in  the  ''Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,"  Vol.  i,  Nos. 
•i  and  3. 
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sembling  of  the  members  that  the  reading  of  the  communications 
were  deferred  to  the  next  meeting.] 


Monday,  December  21, 18C8.— Regular  Evening  Meeting. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

Records  read  and  correspondence  and  donations  announced. 

The  President  stated  that  during  the  past  season  he,  in  company 
with  a  frtend,  had  visited  the  American  Antiquarian  Society's  Hall 
at  Worcester,  and  by  the  politeness  of  the  officers  in  charge,  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  Journals  and  other  papers  kept  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Bentley.  These  manuscripts  comprise  about  twenty  closely 
written  volumes,  containing  an  account  of  the  leading  events  which 
occurred  in  Salem  during  the  time  of  Dr.  Bentley.  He  read  several 
extracts  Arom  them,  exhibiting  somewhat  the  fulness  with  which  the 
leading  events  in  Salem  during  the  period  of  his  pastorate  were  de- 
scribed. This  period  covered  a  very  important  era  in  the  history  of 
Salem,  from  1783  to  1819. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Waters  narrated,  in  a  very  happy  and  graphic  manner, 
many  facts  illustrative  of  the  life,  character  and  writings  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Bentley.  whose  name  is  held  In  great  respect  by  all  his  old 
parishioners  and  their  families,  and  who  has  an  extensive  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a  stone  pan  and  roller  which  were 
used  by  the  natives  in  Central  America  to  mash  the  com.  This  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  McNeil,  who  has  recently  returned  firom  an  expedi- 
tion into  that  country,  bringing  a  large  and  very  valuable  collection 
of  specimens  illustrative  of  its  natural  history  and  its  archaeology, 
forming  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science.  Mr.  P.  made  some  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  important 
results  of  these  investigations  by  Mr.  McNeil. 
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^  LIST  OF  LETTERS  RECEIVED 

DURING  THE  TEAB  1868. 

Ainiew,  Samnel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  10;  Akhurst,  John,  Brook! jn,  N.  T.,  Apr. 
18;  AkkllmatlsatioDs  Yereln  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18;  Allen,  Anson,  Orono,  Me.,  Feb.  6; 
American  Kntomolofrical  Society,  Feb.  1 ;  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  Mar. 
18;  Atkins,  Charles  G.,  Augusta,  Me.,  Dec.  24, 30,  Feb.  28,  Blar.  38,  Apr.  3,  May  16; 
Atkins,  EJ.,  Augnsta,  Me.,  May  10;  Atwood,  N.E.,Provincetown,Mar.  10,  Boston, 
Mar.  16;  Baird,  S.  F.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Dec.  26, 28,  May  20,  June  22;  Baker, 
Francis,  South  Danvers,  Jan.  20;  Banvard,  Joseph,  Paterson,  M.  J.,  Dec. 28;  Bar- 
nard, Henry,  Hartford, Conn.,  Dec.  25, 28,  Jan.  1, 23, 27,  Feb.  6, 26,  Mar.  6;  BaHlett, 
John,  Haverhill,  Apr.  27;  Bell,  S.  D.,  Manchester,  N.  U.,  Apr.  80;  Bertram,  John, 
Salem,  May  23;  Bibliotheca  Unlversitatis,  Lugduno  BatavK,  Oct.  22;  Binney,  W. 
G.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Mar.  18;  Blake,  W.  P.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  27:  Board- 
man,  Samuel  L.,  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  5;  Boll,  Dr.  E.,  Mecklenburg,  Sept.  26;  Bolles, 
Bev.  E.  C,  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  2, 4, 10,  Feb.  16,  22,  Mar.  2,  8,  Apr.  2,  3;  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  Mar.  27;  Bosworth,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Lawrence,  May 
27;  Breed,  Dr.  Mary  E.,  Lynn,  June  4;  Brewster,  C.  G.,  Boston,  Jan.  8; 
Brown,  E.  N.,  Boston,  May  20;  Brown,  N.,  Boston,  May  21;  Brown,  S.  A.,  Salem, 
June  10;  Buffalo  Hi«<torlcal  Society,  Mar.  11 ;  Bumbam,  W.,  Essex,  Apr.  21 ;  Bush- 
nell,  Charles  J.,  New  York,  May  10;  Buswell,  E.  W.,  Boston,  May  S,  7;  California 
Academy  of  Science,  Jan.  U,  18;  Challon,  Howard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  7;  Mar., 
May  18;  Chase,  J.  E.,  Holyoke,  Jan.  23;  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  Feb.  28; 
Cloutman,  W.  B.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  11 ;  Codman  A  Shurtleff,  Boston,  Feb.  18; 
Cogswell,  Miss  E.  G.,  Salem,  June  23;  Culbum,  J.,  Boston,  June  13;  Colles,  J.  A. 
Pnrefoy,  Officiating  Curator  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  Apr.  16;  Cook, 
Henry,  Boston,  Mar.  16;  Coi>e,  Prof.  E.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  29;  Corporation 
of  Yale  College,  Mar.  11 ;  Coues,  Dr.  Elliott,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Apr.  8, 14,  May  27, 28, 
Juno  1;  Cowles,  John,  P.,  Ipswich,  Mar.  17;  Crosse,  H.,  Paris,  Sept.  1;  Davis, 
Henry,  McGregor,  Iowa,  Dec.  20,  Feb.  6,  May  26;  Dawson,  Henry  B.,  Morrisanla, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  27;  Denslow,  W.  W.,  luTood,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  27;  Die  Gesellschaft  Nat- 
urforschender  Freunde  zu  Berlin,  Feb.  7;  Die  Konlgliche  Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 
senschaften  zu  Gottingen,  Oct.  10;  Die  Naturhistoriche  Gesellschaft  zu  Hanover> 
Feb.  2;  Dinwiddle,  Uobert,  New  York,  June  1 ;  Eaton,  W.  Whislow,  Danvers,  Jan. 
20;  Edwards,  A.  M.,  New  York.  Apr.  20;  Faxon,  Walter,  Cambridge,  Mar.  ft;  Felt, 
C.W.,  Salem,  Jan.  24;  Felt,  John,  Salem,  May  12;  Fowler,  James,  RIchlbucto,  N. 
B.,  May  21,20;  Garrison,  W.  P.,  New  York,  May  27;  Gilbert,  G.  K.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Dec.  28;  GiUis,  J.  A.,  Salem.  May  16;  Goodell,  A.  C,  Jr.,  Salem,  Dec.  28,  Feb. 
4,  May  15, 24;  Gould,  J.  J.,  Wenham,  Apr.  13;  Green,  Dr.  S.  A.,  Boston,  Mar.  28; 
Hall,  Prof.  J.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  14, 16;  Hanaford,  Mrs.  P.  A.,  Readmg,  Mar.  17; 
Hart,  Charles  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec. 31 ;  Hartt,  C.  Fred  ,New  York,  Feb.  1 ;  Has- 
kell, J.  P.,  Marblehead,  Aug.  3;  Henry, Prof.  Joseph, Smithsonian  Institution, May 
2,  June  1, 13;  Hlgbee,  Charles  U.,  Salem,  June  8;  HIgginson,  T.  W.,  Newport,  R.  I., 
Jan.  8;  Holden,  N.  J.,  Salem.  Aug.  6;  Holland,  A.,  Boston,  Mar.  0;  Holmes,  John 
C,  Yp&llanti,  Mich.,  Feb.  6;  How,  Moses,  Haverhill,  Mar.  16;  Howard,  C.  J., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10;  Howard,  Winslow,  J.,  West  Swansey,  N.  H.,  Jan. 
29;  Howland,  William,  Lynn,  Jan.  18;  Hughes,  D.  Darwin,  Marshall,  Mich.,  Jan. 
80;  Instltut  National  Genevois,  Geneve,  Nov.  17;  Iowa,  Sec»y  of  the  State  of,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  June  23;  Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City,  Apr.  13;  Jeffries, 
B.  J.,  Boston,  Apr.  13;  Jefferis,  W.  W.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  3;  JilUon,  S., 
Hudson,  Apr.  13;  Johnson,  D.  C,  Newburyport,  May  11;  Kaiserliche  Akademie 
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der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  Nov.  12;  Konigliche  KaiBerliche  Zoologisch  bota- 
nische  Gesellschall,  Wien  Not.  20;  Konigliche  Bayeriscbe  botanieche  Gesellf* 
chalt,  Regensburg,  Sept.  28;  Lackey,  A.,  Marblehead,  Apr.  9;  Atkinson,  May  27; 
Lander,  W.  W.,  Salem,  Aug.  8;  Lea,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  7;  Lewis,  E. A. 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Fob.  4;  Lord,  Melvin,  Boston,  Dec.  27;  Loring,  Francis  W.,  Boston, 
Feb.  29;  Lowry,  W.,  New  York,  May  21, 27;  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
May  19, 20;  Lynde,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  Salem,  June  22;  Maine  Historical  Society,  Feb., 
Mar.;  Mann,  Horace,  Cambridge,  Jan.  22;  Manning,  J.  A.,  Salem, ApT.2;  March, O. 
C,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  30,  Feb.  12;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston, 
Apr.  15;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Jan.  27,  May  20;  McCoy, 
John  F.,  New  York,  Mar.  3;  Mead,  S.  B.,  Augusta,  HI.,  Apr.  10;  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Beporter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  5,  June  20;  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
Secretary  of.  New  York,  June  .17;  Miller,  George  D.,  Biverdale,  N.  Y.,  Juno  8; 
Milroy,  John  F.,  New  York,  May,  11;  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Mar.  8;  Mo- 
ravian Society,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  May  6;  Nation,  New  York,  May  26;  New  Bedford 
Public  Library,  Feb.  3;  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Mar.  10;  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  Mar.  15;  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  Mar.  80; 
Nichols,  Samuel  B.,  Salem,  July  28;  Niven,  James,  Sangus,  June;  Norton, E.,Fann- 
ington,  Feb.  8;  Noyes,  Amos,  Newburyport,  Mar.  20;  Oliver,  J.  E.,  Lynn,  Mar.  26; 
Ordway,  Albert,  Bichmond,  Va.,  Apr.  18;  Orton,  James, Bochester,  N.  Y., May  1, 19; 
Osbom,  C.  S.,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  11;  Peabody,  S.  E.,  Salem,  May  16; 
Peirson,  Jonathan,  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  May  12;  Perkins,  BenJ.  C,  Salem,  Jan.  16; 
Perkins,  Henry  C, Newburyport,  Jan.  16,  May  16 ;  Phillips,  R.  Jr.,  Topsfield,  July  18; 
Phippen,  George  D.,  Salem,  May  16;  Poey,  Felipe,  Havana,  Cuba,  Apr.  6;  Poole, 
Isaac  A.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Feb.  7,  June  23;  Preston,  C.  P.,  Dan  vers,  Jan.  13,  Juno  11; 
Putnam,  W.  E.,  Danvers,  Jan.  2;  Rantoul,  R.  S.,  Salem,  Mar.  23;  Beakirt,  Tryon, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.l4;  Redwood  Library,  Librarian  of,  Newport,  R.I.,  June 27; 
ReiUy,  P.  T.  O.,  Worcester,  Feb.  8;  Rice,  Henry  B.,  Boston,  Oct.  16;  Rice,  Joseph 
W.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mar.  6;  Richards,  T.  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Apr.  10;  Robinson, 
C,  New  York,  Feb. 27 ;  Robinson,  John,  Salem,  Jan.  29 ;  Rogers,  William,  B.,  Boston, 
Doc.  28;  Boyal  Academy,  Munich,  Mar.  31;  Rue,  Charles  B.,  Danvers,  Jan.  17; 
Ruyner,  H.  M.,  New  York,  Jan.  31;  Salisbury,  J.  H.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  10;  Samp- 
son, Davenport  Sb  Co.,  Boston,  Mar.  3;  Sampson,  George,  Boston,  Apr.  16;  Scott, 
Andrew  H.,  Saugus,  June;  Scudder,  S.  H.,  Boston,  Mar.  10, 18;  Secretary />f  State 
for  Canada,  Ottawa,  Mar.  2;  Shatswell,  J.  Augustus,  Salem,  June;  Smith,  Edward 
A.,  Jan.  20;  Smith,  Lizzie  H.,  Salem,  Mar.  80;  Smith,  Samuel  H.,  Salem,  Feb.  11; 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Dec.  11,  Feb.  4,  Apr.  18,  May  18,  19;  SnelUng,  S.  G.,  Bos- 
ton, July  10;  Soci^te  Imperial  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscou,  Nov.  4, 16;  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  Nov.  25;  Spooner,  Thos.,  Reading,  O.,  Jan.  20;  Stimpson, 
Wm.,  Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  13, 14;  Stone,  Edwin  M.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  4;  Story, 
Norman,  Essex,  June  22;  Swallow,  G.  C,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Jan.  6;  Tellkampf,T.  A., 
New  York,  Feb.  8;  Tenny,  S.,  Ponghkeepsic,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  8;  Tracy,  C.  M.,  Lynn, 
Jan.  29;  Treadwell,  E.  W.,  Boston,  Apr.  12,  May  21 ;  True,  N.  T.,  Bethel,  Me.,  Jan. 
7;  Upton,  Lucy  H.,  Salem,  Jan.  30;  Yoatch,  Charles,  Keytesville,  Mo.,  Dec.  25; 
Yenable,  Edward,  Paducah,  Ky.,  Apr.  20;  Victor  Meunler,  Paris,  France,  Oct.  29; 
Vose,  George  L.,  Paris,  Me.,  Apr.  13;  Wassell,  J.,  Newburyport,  May  12;  Waters, 
J.  Linton,  Chicago,  111.,  July  9, 31;  Watt,  David  A.  P.,  Montreal,  Canada,  Apr.  4. 
June  26;  Wheeler,  E,  S.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Apr.  17,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  May  11 ;  White,  C. 
A.,  Iowa  City,  June  3;  White,  W.  O.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  Mar.  18, 23;  Whitmore,  W.  H., 
Boston,  Jan.  25;  Williams,  Chauucy  K.,  Rutland,  Vt.;  Wilson,  John  &  Son,  Cam- 
bridge, Jan.  2;  Wood,  Dr.  H.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  19;  Woods,  Thomas  N., 
Rockport,  June  10. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1868. 

BY  DONATION. 

AoABSiZi  Prof.  LOUIS,  Of  Cambridge,  niostrated  Catalogue  of  the  Mnaeum  of 
Comparative  Zodlogy  at  Harrard  College,  Imp.  8vo.    Cambridge,  1866. 

Almt,  Jambs  F.,  of  Salem.  Hymni  for  the  Sanctuary,  1  vol.  8to.  Salem  Di* 
rectory  and  Almanac  for  1850, 1  vol.  12mo,  Salem.  Boston  Almanac  for  1861, 1  vol. 
ISmo,  Boston.    Uiscellaneons  pamphlets,  7. 

Antioch  College.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  1867-68,  8to.  Yellow 
Springs,  1868. 

Applbton,  William  F.,  of  Boston.  Memorial  of  the  Cranes  at  Chilton,  sm.  4to. 
Cambridge,  1868. 

Baibd,  Prof.  Spencer  F.,  of  Washington,  D.  0.  Discussion  of  the  West  India 
Cyclone,  Oct  29, 80, 1867, 8vo,  pamph.    Washington,  1868. 

Baker,  Nathaniel  B.,  A^J.  Gen.  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Report  of  the  Adjutant 
General  ot  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  the  years  1863  to  1868,  8to,  8  yols.  Des  Moines, 
1863-1868. 

Barnard,  Henrt,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  for  1867-68, 1  yol.  8yo.    Washington,  1868. 

Barnard,  James  M.,  of  Boston.  Murray's  Hand  Book  for  Trayellers  in  the 
Sast,  1  vol.  16mo.  London,  1840.  Report  of  the  Special  Conunissioner  of  the 
Revenue,  Jan.,  1868.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  64. 

Bertram,  John,  of  Salem.    MisceUaneous  pamphlets,  46. 

BOARDXAN,  Samuel  L.,  of  Augusta,  Me.  Twelllh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  1  yol.  8yo.  Augusta,  1867.  Agriculture  and 
Industry  of  County  of  Kennebec,  Maine,  with  Notes  upon  its  History  and  Natural 
History,  8yo,  pamph.    Augusta,  1867.    Legislative  Documents,  13  numbers. 

Board  of  State  Charities,  Secretary  of.  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Boston,  1868. 

BOLLBS,  Rev.  E.  C,  of  Portland,  Me.  Science-Gossip  for  1867, 1  vol.  8vo.  Lon- 
don. 1867.  R.  B.  Thomas'  Almanacs,  90  numbers.  Mayor's  Address  and  Annual 
Reports  of  the  several  departments  in  Portland,  8vo,  pamph.  Portland,  1868. 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  64. 

BowDOiN  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  ibr 
1867-68, 8vo,  pamph.  The  Bugle  for  June  and  November,  1868, 8vo,  pamph.  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Exercises  of  Commencement  Week,  1868. 

Brooks,  Henry  M.,  of  Salem.  Sermon  In  North  Church,  Salem,  Feb.  9, 1868, 
by  Rev.  E.  B.  WUlson,  8vo,  pamph.    Salem,  1868.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  19. 

Broomall,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.  C.  Life  and  Services  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  8vo,  pamph. 
Washington,  1868.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Union  Republican  Convention,  at 
Chicago,  May  90, 91, 1868, 8vo,  pamph. 

Browne,  Capt.  Albert  G.,  of  Salem.   Files  of  the  National  Era,  1848-1851,  folio. 

Bureau  of  Refugees.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Seml-Annual  Reports  on  Schools  for 
Freedmen,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 1868, 8vo,  pamphlets.    Washington,  1868. 

Burnham,  Horace  C,  of  Salem.  New  England  Weekly  Journal  for  Apr.  8, 
1798.    Boston  Gazette,  Mar.  19, 1770.    New  York  Morning  Post,  Nov.  7, 1788. 

BusuKELL,  Charles  I.,  of  New  York.  A  Narrative  of  the  Lifb  and  Adven- 
tures of  Levi  Hanford,  8vo,  paraph.  New  York,  1863.  Memoirs  of  Tarlton  Brown, 
8vo,  pamph.  New  York,  1869.  Joumalof  Solomon  Nash,  8vo,  pamph.  New  York, 
1861.   Narrative  of  John  Blatohford,  8vo,  pamph.   New  York,  1865. 
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BuTLKH,  Hon.  B.  P.,  M.  C.  Speech  of  H.  MaynArd  In  Honse  of  Reprefcnta- 
tlvcs,  Dec.  12,  18:j7,  on  Reconstructed  Tennessee,  8vo,  pamph.,  Washington,  1868. 
Spec  h  of  F.  A.  Pike  in  the  House  of  Repi-esentativcs,  Dec.  17, 1807,  on  Taxing  of 
National  Bonds,  8vo,  pamph.,  WnshlnKton,  18ti8.  Speech  of  W.  Lawrcwce  in  the 
House  of  Reitresentotires,  Dec.  13,  1837,  on  Impeachment  of  the  President,  8to, 
pamph.,  Washington.  Speech  of  C.  C.  Washbarne  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
D3C.  11, 18(J7,  on  the  Purchase  of  Russian  America,  8vo,  pamph.,  WasMngton,  1867. 
Paine's  Speech  on  Payment  of  Soldiers  Bounties,  Jan.  6, 18«8,  In  U.  8.  CongreM. 
8vo,  pamph.  8tewart»s  Speech  in  U.  8.  Senate,  Jan.  16, 1838,  on  the  BUI  to  EaUb- 
Ush  a  National  School  of  Mines,  8vo,  pamph.  BroomalPs  Speech  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Deo.,  1867,  ob  the  National  Finances,  8to,  pamph.  Bontwell't 
Speech  on  Reconstruction,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  17,  1838,  8vo, 
pamph.  Fam8worth*8  Siicech  on  Reconstruction,  in  the  House  of  Beprefentatires, 
Jan.  15, 18  J8,  8vo,  pamph.  Judd*8  Speech  In  the  House  of  ReprcscnUtives,  Feb., 
WlSt  on  Rights  of  American  Cltiaens,  8vo,  pamph.  Report  of  the  Si»ecial  Com- 
mittee of  Revenue.  Jan.,  18  j8,  8vo,  pamph.,  Washington,  1888.  A  Review  of  Jay 
Cooke's  Financial  Let^r,  1868.  Speeches  of  Hon.  D.  McCarty  and  Hon.  S.  M.  Cnl- 
lom,  in  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives,  Uarch  3, 18S8,  on  Impeachment  of  the  Pres- 
ident, 8vo,  pamph.,  Washington,  1808.  Speeches  of  lions.  E.  D.  Washbimi  aad 
Q.  8.  Boutwell  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  2S,  1868,  on  Impeachment  of 
the  President,  8vo,  pamph.  Speeches  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley  and  J.  A.  Logan  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  23,  1888,  on  Impeachment,  8vo,  pamph. 
Speech  of  Hon.  J.  Harken  in  the  U.  8.  Senate,  Feb.  10,  1808,  on  Reconstruction, 
8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb. 
94,  18B8,  on  Impeatthment,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  Lyon  tn  the  House  of 
Representatives,  March  7,  on  National  Finances,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  F. 
C.  Beaman  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  22,  on  Impeachment,  8vo,  pamph. 
Speech  of  Hon.  T.  D.  Eiiot  in  the  Houi«e  of  Representatives,  March  11,  on  Freed- 
men's  Burean,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  F.  C.  Beaman  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, March  18,  on  Reconstruction,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  B.  F,  Butler 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Impeachment,  8vo,  t»amph.  S|>eech  of  Hon. 
J.  BI.  Broomall  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  18,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech 
of  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Apr.  1«,  on  Impeachment, 
8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  Wm.  1.4iwi-once  in  the  H<mse  of  Representatives, 
Feb.  25,  8vo,  pamph.  S|ieech  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Pike  in  the  Houi^e  of  Represen- 
tatives, May  7,  American  Shipping,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  B.  C.  Cook  In 
the  House  of  Repi-esentatives,  May  8,  on  Conflict  between  President  and  Con- 
gress, 8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  1,  on  Internal  Revenue,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech  or  Hon.  Charles  Snmner  in 
U.  S.  Senate,  Juno  10,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  R.  C.  Schenck  In  the  House 
of  Ropresenta'ivos,  June  1,  on  Internal  Tax,  8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  O.  Fer» 
ria  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  1,  on  the  Purchase  of  Alaska,  8vo, 
pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  U, 
8vo,  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Logan  in  tho  House  of  Rop>*<^0^t<^*^^*  ^"'7 
16,  on  the  Democratic  Paitj*,  8vo,  pamph.  Congressional  Ulobe  and  Appendix, 
1st  session  40th  Congress,  1  vol.  4to,  1837.  Message  and  Docnments,  1867-C8, 
abridgement,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Paris  Universal  E.xpo(ition,  1867,  8vo, 
Washington,  18C8.  Argument  of  G.  8.  Boutwell  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Apr.  29,  93, 
8vo,  Washington,  1868.  Argument  of  Thos.  Williams  in  the  U.  8.  Senate,  Apr.  97, 
1868,  on  the  Trial  of  A.  Johnson.  Message  and  Documents,  War  Dept.  1867-68, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  18(17.  Argument  of  J.  Bingham  before  theU.  S.  Senate,  at 
the  Trial  of  A.  Johnson,  May  4, 5,  6, 1838,  8vo,  pamph.,  Washington,  1868.  Internal 
Tax  Bill  in  the  U.  S.  Houf^e  of  Representatives,  May  12,  1868,  8vo,  pamph.  Mr. 
Eliot's  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Freedmen's  AiDilrs,  8vo,  pamph.    Monthly 
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Beports  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltare  for  April,  May  and  Jnne,  1868,  8ro, 
pampb.,  Was^bington,  1808.  Report  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  8.,  1  yol. 
8vo,  Washington,  1808.  Mr.  Banks'  Report  on  the  **  Treaty  with  Russia,"  8vo, 
pamph.  Butler's  Report,  Raising  of  Money  to  be  used  in  Impeachment,  8ro, 
pamph.,  1868.  TaiilT  BUI  in  U.  8.  House  of  Representatires,  July  1,  1868,  8to, 
pamph.  Internal  Tax  Laws,  8vo,  pamph.  Report  submitted  to  U.  8.  House  of 
ReprosentatiTcs,  June,  1868,  by  Mr.  Morrill  of  Penn.,  8to,  Washington,  1868.  Im- 
peadiment  of  A .  Johnson ,  3  vols.  8? o,  Washington,  1868.  Message  and  Documents 
for  18»i7-«8,  a  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1868. 

Butler  Hospital,  Trustees  of.  Annual  Report,  Jan.,  1868, 8vo,  pamph.,  Provi- 
dence,  1868. 

CUASB,  G.  C,  of  Salem.    Friends  Rerlew,  33  Nos. 

Crkkby,  T.  Apoleon,  of  Havana,  N.  Y.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chemung 
Valley,  8vo,  pamph.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  1888. 

Chew,  R.  S.,  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  The  Production  of  Iron  and  Steel 
in  its  Economic  and  Social  Relations,  8yo,  pamph.,  Washington,  1888. 

Choatb,  Dr.  Geohqe,  of  Salem.  Medical  Repository,  1st  Decade  6  vols.  8to. 
2nd  Decade,  6  vols.  8vo.  8^d  Decade,  1  vol.  8yo,  New  York,  1708  to  1810.  Smellie's 
Midwifery,  3  vols.  Svo,  London,  176J.  Dewee's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Females, 
1  vol.  8TO,  Phila.,  1831.  Bums'  Midwifery,  1  vol.  8yo,New  York,  1810.  Denman's 
MidwlDery,  1  rol.  8vo,  New  York,  1881.  Thomas'  Practice  of  Physic,  1  rol.  8vo, 
New  York,  1828.  London  Practice  of  Midwifery,  1  yol.  8to,  Concord,  1836.  Thach- 
er's  Modem  Practice,  1  yol.  8yo,  Boston,  1817.  Ty  tier  on  Plague  and  Yellow  Fever, 
1  yol.  8yo,  Salem,  1799.  Mann's  Medical  Sketches,  1  vol.  8yo,  Dedham,  1816.  Be- 
gin's  Therapeutics,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1820.  Morgan's  Practice  of  Physick,  1  vol. 
8yo,  London,  1735.  Cnllen's  Clinical  Lectures,  1  vol.  8yo,  London,  1797.  Batcman's 
Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  1  vol.  8yo,  Phila.,  1824.  Memoir  of  James  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  M.D.,  1  vol.,  8yo,  Boston,  1835.  Burns  on  Inflammation,  1  yol.  8yo,  Albany, 
1812.  Phamiacopoeia  of  U.  8.  A.,  1  yol.  8yo,  Boston,  1820.  Murray's  Materia  Medica, 
1  yol.  8yo,  Phila.,  1808.  Eberle's  Materia  Medica,  2  vols.  8vo,  Phila  ,  1825.  Bige- 
low's  Sequel  to  Pbarmacopceia  of  U.  S.  A.,  1  vol.  8yo,  Boston,  1822.  Thacher's 
American  New  Dispensatoiy,  1  vol.  8yo,  Boston.  Pharmacopoeia  Batrana,  12mo, 
1  vol.  Londini,  1688.  New  York  Medical  Journal,  8  vols.  8yo,  New  York,  1809,  '10, 
*11.  London  Medical  Journal,  vols.  8,  0,  8yo,  London,  1787,  '88.  New  London 
Medical  Joumal,  1  yol.  8yo,  London,  1792.  Eclectic  Repertory,  10  vols.  8yo,  Phila., 
181 1-1820.  American  Medical  Recorder,  8  vols.  8yo,  Phila.,  1819,  '20,  '22.  American 
Medical  Review,  2  vols.  8yo,  Phila.,  1825,  '26.  Medico  Chlmrglcal  Review,  14  vols. 
8yo,  New  York,  1828-1833,  1842  and  '43.  Williams  Medical  Biography,  1  vol.  8yo, 
Greenfleld,  1815.  Transactions  of  American  Medical  Association,  0  vols.  8yo, 
Phila.,  1848,  etc.  Blackall  on  Dropsies,  1  vol.  Svo,  Phila.,  1820.  Medical  Clinic,  1 
vol.  8yo,  Phila.,  1888.  Rush's  Lectures,  1  vol.  Svo,  Phila.,  1811.  Paris'  Phannaco- 
logia,  8vo,  New  York,  1825.  Report  of  Portsmouth  Relief  Association,  1  vol.  Svo, 
Richmond,  1896.  Numa  Pompilins  second  Rol  de  Rome  par  Florian,  12mo,  Paris, 
1820.  Report  on  Spasmodic  Cholera,  1  vol.  Svo,  Boston,  18S2.  Sequel  to  *'  First 
Lessons  in  Latin,"  12mu,  Boston,  1834.  North's.  Treatise  on  Spotted  Fever, 
8vo.,  New  York,  1811.  View  of  the  Science  of  Life,  1  vol.  8yo.  Gazetteer  of  the 
U.  8.,  1.  vol.  8yo,  Hartford,  1838.  Mitchell's  Reference  Map  of  U.  8.,  8yo,  Phila., 
1834.  Currier's  Politicial  Text  Book,  Svo,  Holliston,  1841.  Smith's  Dissertation 
upon  the  Nerves,  8vo,  London,  1768,  Edwards  against  Channcy,  12mo,  Boston, 
1824.  PalfVey's  Sermons,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1834.  Heeren's  Researches  on  An- 
cient Greece,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1842.  Bichat  on  Pathology,  1  vol.  8yo,  Phila., 
1827.  Spear  on  Capital  Punishment,  12mo,  Boston,  1844.  Anatomist's  Vade- 
Mecum,  12mo,  Boston,  1801.  Corvisart's  Essay  on  the  Heart,  8yo,  Boston,  1812. 
Select  Medioo-Chimrgical  Transactions,  Svo,  1880.    Gardner's  Observations  on 
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Animal  Economy/ 1  vol.  8yo,  Edinburgh^  1784.  Scndamore's  Treatise  on  Gout 
and  Rhenmatism,  1  vol.  8vo,  Phila.,  1819.  Brodie  on  the  Joints,  1  vol.  8vo,  Phila., 
1821.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  6  vols.  8to,  Boston,  1826.  Chisholm's  Essay  on 
Malignant  Pestilential  Fever,  1  vol.  8vo,  Phila.,  1799.  Fordyce  on  Fever,  2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1794, 1798.  Boyer  on  the  Bones,  8vo,  Phila.,  1806.  Darwin's  Temple 
of  Nature,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1804.  Hey's  Surgery,  1  vol.  8vo,  Phila.,  1806. 
Abemethy's  Lectures  on  Surgery,  1  vol.  8vo,  1890.  Marcy's  Exploration  of  the 
Red  River,  8vo,  Washington,  1864.    Edrehl's  Account  of  the  River  Sambatyan, 

1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1866.  By-Laws  and  Orders  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
8vo,  Boston,  1860.  Smith's  Essay  on  Typhous  Fever, 8vo,  New  York,  1824.  Report 
on  Spasmodic  Cholera,  8vo,  Boston,  1832.  Teale  on  Neuralgic  Diseases,  8vo, 
Phila.,  1830.  Fordycc's  Five  Dissertations  on  Fever,  8vo,  Boston,  1816.  Smellie's 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  8vo,  Dover,  1808.  Armstrong  on  Fevers,  Consump- 
tion, etc.,  8vo,  Hartford,  1823.  Barnard's  Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  8vo,  New  York, 
1869.  Hlustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  8vo,  Phila.,  1834.  Williamson  on 
Climate,  8vo,  New  York,  1811.  Armstrong  on  Typhus  Fever,  8vo,  Phila.,  1821. 
Desault's  Surgery,  2  vols.  8vo,  Phila.,  1814.  Mass.  Medical  Society  Communica- 
tions, 6  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1790,  etc.  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  3  vols.  8vo,  Bos- 
ton, 1842,  etc.  Hitchcock's  Report  on  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  ZoOlogy,  1 
vol.  8vo,  Amherst,  1833.  Copeland's  Medical  Dictionary,  4  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1834, 
etc.  Beaumont  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1834.  Cabanis  Essay  on 
the  Certainty  of  Medicine,  8vo,  Phila-,  1823.  Burlingame  on  Laws,  2  vols.  8vo,  Cam- 
bridge, 1807.  Dyspepsy,  Forestalled  and  Resisted,  8vo,  Amherst,  1830.  The  Amer^ 
lean  Herbal,  12mo,  Walpole,  1801.  Huxham  on  Fevers,  8vo,  Lond.,  1767.  Home,  on 
Ulcers,  12mo,  Phila.,  1811.  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine,  12mo,  Falrhaven,  1797. 
Chase  on  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia,  1  vol.  8vo,  Phila.,  1836.  Smith  A  Tweedie  on 
Fever,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1831.  Pearson's  Surgery,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1832.  Mac- 
kenzie on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1838.  Green  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skhi,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1839.  Dissertations  on  Direct  Exploration,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Boston,  1836.  Dr.  Sewall's  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1837. 
Rush's  Medical  Observations,  1  vol.  8vo,  Phila.,  1796.  Currie  on  Fevers  and  other 
Diseases,  1  vol.  8vo,  1811.  Shattuck's  Dissertations,'  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1808. 
Faithhom  on  Liver,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1818.  Gardner's  Abridgement  of  Leverett's 
Lexicon,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1840.  Channing  on  Slavery,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1836. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  U.  S.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1820.  Alcott  on  Vegetable  Diet,  1  vol. 
Boston,  1838.  Worcester's  Fourth  Reading  Book,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1839.  Spirit 
Manirestations  Examined  and  Explained  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York.  Jackson's  Sylla- 
bus of  Lectures  at  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  8vo,  1  vol.    Principles  of  Health, 

2  vols.  8vo,  Baltimore,  1810.  Philip  on  Indigestion,  1  vol.  8vo,  Phila.,  1822.  Formu- 
lary for  Employment  of  New  Medicines,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1828.  Murray's 
English  Exercises,  16mo,  Boston,  1836.  Dissector's.  Guide,  or  Student's  Com- 
panion, 8vo,  Boston,  1833.  Christian  Examiner,  24  vols.  School  Journal,  12  vols. 
Monthly  Journal,  13  vols.  Monthly  Miscellany,  36  Nos.  Monthly  Religious  Maga- 
zine, 168  Nos.  College  pamphlets,  09.  Mass.  Medical  Society  pamphlets,  49, 
Boston  Almanacs,  24.    Salem  pirectory,  9  vols.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  360. 

City  of  Boston.  Boston  City  Documents  for  1867,  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1868. 
Reception  and  Entertainment  of  the  Chinese  Embassy,  8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1808. 

Cloutman,  William  R.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C  Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the 
Confederate  States,  1  vol.  8vo,  Richmond,  1862. 

Cole,  Mrs.  N.  D.,  of  Salem,  Flies  of  the  Daily  Evening  Traveller,  Jan.  to  Aug., 
1867.    Files  of  the  Salem  Gazette  for  1867.    1  vol.  folio. 

Columbia  College,  catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  1867-68,  dvo, 
pamph. 

Columbian  Aasooiatbs,  Salem.   Files  of  the  Portland  Trantoript  for  1867,  Jan., 
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Feb.,  March,  1868.  Files  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May,  1866.  Seyeral 
numbers  of  the  New  York  Mercury. 

Cook,  James  P.,  of  Salem.  China  Directory  for  1864, 1  toI.  8vo,  Hong  Kong,  1864. 

Cook,  William  S.,  of  Salem.  Phonetic  Alphabet  for  the  Canton  Dialect  of  the 
Chinese  Language,  8vo,  pamph. 

Codes,  Eluott,  Surg.  U.  8.  A.,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  A  Monograph  of  the  Alcids 
by  Elliott  Cones,  8to,  pamph.,  Pliila.,  1868. 

Cox,  P.  L.,  of  Lynn.  Several  numbers  of  Lynn  Beporter  to  complete  early 
yolumes. 

Cbosse,  H.,  of  Paris,  France.  Un  MoUusque  bien  Maltrite,  par  H.  Crosse,  8vo, 
pamph.,  Paris,  1866.  Descriptiones  de  Coqnilles  Nouvelles,  par  H.  Crosse,  8vo, 
pamph.  Note  sur  le  genre  Dibaphus  par  H.  Crosse,  8to  pamph.,  Paris,  1867. 
Diagnose  d'nnc  Espece  Nouvelle  d'Helix  par  O.  Debeaux,  8to,  pamph.,  Paris, 
1867. 

Cbowbll,  E.  p.,  of  Amherst.  History  of  the  Tovm  of  Essex  firom  1684  to  1868, 
by  Bobert  Crowell,  1  yoi.  8vo,  Essex,  1888. 

CURWEN,  Jambs  B.,  of  Salem.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  3S. 

Dalbtmplb,  Jambs,  of  Salem.    Sailor's  Protection,  1811. 

Dabtmoutu  College.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  1868-68,  8vo, 
pamph.,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1868. 

DAT,  Capt.  Samuel,  of  Salem.  Tillage  Harmony,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1800.  JLaw's 
Musical  Primer, 

Debet,  Geoboe,  of  Boston.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  upon  Health  of  An- 
thracite Coal,  by  6.  Derby,  16mo,  Boston,  1868. 

DODOE,  Allen  W.,  of  Hamilton.  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover,  Mass.,  1887, 8vo,  pamph.,  Andover,  1867.  Addresses  and  Obituary  No- 
tices commemorative  of  the  late  J.  Colman  of  Newbury,  died  March  23,  1866, 1 
vol.  16mo,  Newburyport,  1868. 

Dbeeb,  Febdinand  J.,  of  Phila.  Philadelphia  Directory  for  1835,  1839,  1848, 
1849, 1866, 1857, 6  vols.  8vo.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  183.  Engravings,  46.  Sev- 
eral Specimens  of  Confederate  Bonds. 

Dbowne,  Chables,  of  Th>y.  Annual  Begisters  of  the  Bensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1867  to  1869, 8vo,2  pamphs.,  Troy,  1887,  etc. 

Eddt,  Miss  Habbiet,  of  Salem.  Charter  and  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Boches- 
ter,  1850, 1  vol.  8vo,  Bochester,  1850.  Proceedings  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Bochester,  1  vol.  8vo,  Bochester,  1849.  Act  to  Incorporate  Bochester,  1  vol. 
ISmo,  Bochester,  1839.  Directory  of  Bochester,  1  vol.  12mo,  Bochester,  1844. 
Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Public  Schools  of  Bochester,  8vo,  pamph., 
Bochester,  1865.  The  Inliuitry  Exercise  of  U.  S.  Army,  1  vol.  12mo,  Pougiikeepsie, 
1817. 

Edwabds,  Prof.  A.  M.,  of  New  York.  Note  on  a  Point  in  the  Habito  of  the 
Diatomaceas  and  Desmidiacese,  8vo,  pamph.,  1868. 

Emilio,  Lewis  F.  Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Mercantile  Library  Association 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  8vo,  pamph.  San  Francisco,  1868. 

Endicott,  William  C,  of  Salem.  Litteli's  Living  Age,  81  Nos.  Harper's 
Monthly  Magaxine,  6  Nos.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazhie,  23.  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  3.  Athensaum,  1.  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science,  1 . 
Historical  Magazine,  30.  New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Begister,  1. 
Cliristian  Examiner,  2.  Southern  Beview,  1.  American  Monthly  Magazine,  1. 
Liberal  Preacher,  4.  U.  S.  Literary  Gazette,  1.  Elmore's  Indian  Directory,  1  vol. 
4to,  London,  1802.  Landing  at  Cape  Ann,  1624, 1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1854.  The  Wor- 
cester Family,  1  vol.  8vo,  Lynn,  1866.  Beview  of  the  War  in  Mysore,  1  vol.  8vo, 
London,  1800.  History  of  the  Island  St.  Helena,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1808.  Simple 
Cobbler  of  Agawam,  8vo,  Boston,  1848.    Stevens  on  Average,  1  vol.  8vo,  Phila., 
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1817.  PlasrftUr'jS  Geometry,!  vol. 8to, Boston,  1814.  Simpaon's  Geometry,  1  toI. 
8vo,  London,  1800.  Keith  on  the  Globes,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1811.  Aikin's  Geo- 
graphy, 1  vol.  8vo,  Phila.,  1807.  Morse's  Universal  Geography,  1  toI.  8vo,  Bofton, 
1796.  Shey's  Book-keeping,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1818.  Lex  Mercatoria  A^ler^ 
cana,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1802.  Journal  and  Life  of  Richard  Mather,  ISmo,  Bo^ 
ton,  1850.  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  4to,  Boston,  1714. 
Pamphlets,  17. 

Fahnestogk,  George  W.,  of  Phila.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  414.  McElroy's 
Philadelphia  City  Directory  for  1869  and  1865, 2  vols.  8vo,  Phila.,  1859  and  18». 

Fabmbb,  M08E8  G.,  of  Salem.  American  Compound  Telegraph  Wire  Company, 
8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1838. 

Fabkham,  Mrs.  £.  T.,  of  Salem.  Universal  Magazine  for  August,  1764,1  vol.  8vo. 
The  Imperial  Magazine  for  April,  1761,  1  vol.  8vo.  Annual  Register,  or  a  view 
of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  for  1779, 1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1780.  Theo- 
baldU  Shakespeare,  1  vol.  13mo,  London,  1757.  The  Gleaner,  by  ConsUntia,  1  vol. 
12mo,  Boston,  1798.  Painting  Personifled,  by  A.  Bioknell,  12mo,  1  vol.  London, 
1790. 

Felt,  John,  of  Salem.  Weekly  Messenger  IVom  1811  to  1815,  2  vols,  folio. 
Colombian  Centincl  for  1811, 1  vol.  folio.    Boston  Gazette  for  1808, 1  vol.  folio. 

First  Conoreoatioxal  Society,  of  Salem.  C.  W.  Upham's  Address  at  the  Re- 
dedication  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  Dec.  8, 1867, 8vo,  pamph.,  Salem,  1867. 

FOLOER,  William  C,  of  Nantucket.  Report  of  the  Fourth  Conference  t>f  Teach- 
ers and  Delegates  from  the  Friend's  First  Day  Schools  in  U.  S.,  at  New  Bedford, 
1867. 

Foots,  Caleb,  of  Salem.   Files  of  several  County  Papers  for  1868. 

Foster,  Isaao  P.,  of  Salem.    Pamphlets,  6. 

Fete,  Mrs.  Akna,  of  Yassalborough,  Me.,  Account  of  Joshua  Buifum  from  1680 
to  1704,  1  vol.  4to.  Minutes  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  of  the  Bulltim  Family, 
12mo. 

Gerrt,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  of  Lynn.  Manuscript  Papers  of  Rev.  John  Bartlett,  late  of 
Marblebead. 

Gillis,  James  A.,  of  Salem.  Campaign  Sketches  by  Winslow  Homer,  4to 
pamph.,  Boston. 

Goodwin,  W.  F.,  of  Richmond,  Ya.  The  Constitution  of  Tirghiia,  framed  by 
the  Convention  at  Richmond,  Dec.  8, 1867, 8vo,  pamph.,  Richmond,  1868.  The  Cen- 
tral Water-Line  from  Ohio  River  to  the  Virginia  Capes,  8vo,  pamph.,  Richmond, 
1868. 

Gould,  John  H.,  of  Topsfleld.  Numismatic  History  of  England  fW>m  1066  to  the 
Present  Time,  8vo,  pamph.,  Liverpool,  1867.  Specimens  of  Fractional  Currency 
of  Baltimore  Bank  Notes  and  Baltimore  Savings  Institution. 

Goss,  Francis  P.,  of  Salem.  Two  copies  of  the  Ulster  County  Gazette,  Jan.  4, 
1800. 

Graves,  Prof.  A.  8.,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  T.  Catalogues  of  Oneida  Conference 
Seminary  for  1838  to  1888, 20  pamphlets. 

Green,  Dr.  Samuel  A.,  of  Boston.  Essais  d* Hygiene  et  de  Therapeutics  Mill- 
taires  by  T.  W.  Evans,  1  vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1865.  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  12  Nos.  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  for  1867,  8vo,  1  vol. 
Boston,  1868.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  543. 

Hanaford,  Mrs.  P.  A.,  of  Reading.  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Town  of 
Reading  for  1867-68, 8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1868. 

Hart,  Charles  H.,  of  Philadelphia.  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of 
Controllers  of  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  8vo,  pamph.,  Ph?la.,  1868.  Com- 
munication from  the  Mayor,  J.  T.  HoAoaan,  to  the  Common  Council  of  New  York, 
8vo,  pamph.,  New  York,  1868.    Annual  Report  of  State  Treasurer  of  Pean.  for  1867, 
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8yo  pamph.,  Harrlsbiirg,  1868.  Auditor  GeneraPa  Beport  for  1887,  8vo  pamph., 
HarrisbnifT,  1867.  Beport  of  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (General)  of  Senate  of 
Penn..  8vo,  pamph.,  Harrisbarg,  1888.  Memorial  of  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  sm.  4to, 
Boston,  1868.  PhUadelphia  Directory  for  1847  and  1848, 2  vols.  8vo.  Memoir  of  T. 
B.  Wilson,  MJ>.,  8vo  pamph.,  Phlla.,  1865.  The  Corn-planter  Memorial,  8to 
pamph.,  Harrisborg,  1867.  Hart's  Historical  Sketch  of  National  Medals,  8yo 
pamph.,  Phila.,  1867.  Hart's  Bemarks  on  Tabasio,  Mexico  8to  pamph.,  Phila. 
1867.  <*  The  Bar,'*  a  Sermon  by  Ber.  M.  Dix,  May  18, 1866, 8yo  pamph.,  New  York, 
1866. 

HAVfex,  Ber.  E.  O.,  D.D.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Address, "  The  Legal  Profession 
in  America,"  8to,  Ann  Arbor,  1866.  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  **  Public  Education 
and  Beligion."  8vo,  Ann  Arbor,  1867. 

Hbkvbt,  Ber.  A.  B.,  of  Peabody.  Monthly  Journal  of  American  Unitarian 
Association,  30  Nos.  Ev^ery  Saturday,  17  Nos.  New  York  Weekly  Magazine,  15 
Nos.  UnlversaUst  Begister,  7  Nos.  National  Freedman,  6  Nos.  Miscellaneous 
pamphlets,  168. 

HoLMBOB,  C.  A.,  of  Christiana.  Om  Civaisme  i  Enropa,  pamph.,  Christiana,  1866. 
Cm  Tallene  108  og  18,  pamph.,  8to,  Christiana,  1866.  Et  par  Fund  af  Norske 
Mynter,  8vo  pamph.,  Christiana,  1866.  Om  ni-Tallet,  8vo  pamph.,  Christiana, 
1867.    Norges  Mynthistorie  senere  end  1814, 8vo  pamph.,  Christiana,  1866. 

HoTCRKiM,  Miss  SUBAN  Y.,  Of  New  HaTcn.  New  Haven  Directory  for  1806, 1 
TOl.  8vo,  New  Haren,  1866. 

HuBBABD,  William,  of  Topsfleld.  Besnlt  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  at 
Ipswich  on  the  Constitution  and  Form  of  Goyemment,  8to  pamph.,  Newbnryport, 
1778. 

Huff,  Sanfobd  W.,  Secretary  Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  The  Annals  of 
Iowa,  January,  1868, 8ro  pamph. 

HUGUBT,  Latoub,  L.  a.,  of  Montreal,  C.  B.  Journal  de  1/  Instruction  Publique, 
vols.  3,  4,  4to,  1859  and  1860.    Journal  of  Education,  vol.  6,  4to,  Montreal,  1802. 

Htatt,  Alphbus,  of  Salem.  Hedge's  Elements  of  Logic,  Unto,  Boston,  1824. 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  16. 

Institute  of  1870.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Members  of  Institute  of  1770  of 
Harvard  University,  8vo  pamph.,  Cambrldg*,  1868. 

JOHNBOK,  Mrs.  LucT  P.,  of  Salem.    Monthly  Journal,  7  Nos. 

Kimball,  James,  of  Salem.  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Boyal  Arch  Chapter  of 
Massachusetts,  8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  )868.  Proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Council 
or  the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  8vo  pamph..  New  York,  1868.  The  Bible  in  Our  Com- 
n^on  Schools,  1  vol.  12mo,  New  York,  1854. 

Klippabt,  John  H.,  Secretary  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth,  Twentieth  and  Twenty-flrst  Annual  Beports  of  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4  vols.  8vo,  Columbus,  1864  to  1867. 

Lafayette  College.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  ibr  1867-'68,  8vo 
pamph.,  Baston,  1868. 

Lander,  Miss  Euzabbth,  of  Salem.  The  English  Pilot,  2  vols,  folio,  London, 
1763, 1767. 

Landbb,  W.  W.,  of  Salem.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  S2. 

Lanowobtht,  I.  P.,  of  Boston.  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  U.  S.  A.,  for  1820  to  1868, 8vo  pamph.,  Phila.,  etc.  Miscellane- 
ous pamphlets,  6. 

Lea,  Isaac,  LL  J>.,  of  Phila.  Descriptions  of  several  species  of  Shells  by  Isaac 
Lea,  LL.  D.,  8vo  pamph.,  Phila.,  1868.  Lea's  Notes  on  some  Members  of  the  Feld- 
spar Family,  8vo  pamph.,  Phila.,  1866.  Lewis'  Suggestions  to  Collectors,  8vo 
pamph.    Lea^s  Publication  of  Becont  Conchology,  8vo  pamph.,  1861. 

Lbdyard,  L.  Walters,  of  Caxenovla,  N.  T.   I>emocratio  Almanac  for  1867. 
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The  Evening  Journal  Almanac  for  1864.  Laws  of  New  York  passed  at  83rd  and  S4th 
Sessions,  1810  and  1811.  Proceedings  of  Democratic  State  Conrention  at  Albany, 
18B1.  Acta  relating  to  the  Village  of  Cazenovia,  1859.  Manual  of  the  Legislature 
of  Now  York,  1857,  1  vol.  16mo,  Albany,  1857. 

Lee,  George  C,  of  Newton.  Newton  Directory,  1868,  1  vol.  8vo,  Newton, 
1868. 

Lee,  John  C,  of  Snlem.    Commercial  Bulletin  for  1868, 1  vol.  folio. 

Lesquereux,  Leo,  of  Columbus,  O.  Catalogue  of  Pacific  Coast  Mosses,  4to 
pamph.,  San  Francisco,  1868. 

Lewis,  Winslow,  of  Boston.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Boston 
City  Hospital,  8vo  paraph.,  Boston,  1868. 

Lord,  N.  J.,  of  Salem.    Files  of  Boston  Daily  Post  for  1868, 2  vols,  folio. 

LORINO,  G.  B.,  of  Salem.    Files  of  Boston  Dally  Post  for  1807, 2  vols,  folio. 

Lowvillb  Academt.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  year  ending  Aug. 
1, 1867,  8vo,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

Mack  William,  of  Salem.  Speech  of  Gen.  Butler  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Apr.  16, 1868, 
on  the  Impeachment,  8vo  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Pike  in  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  May  7,  18H8,  on  Decadence  of  American  Shipping  8vo  pamph. 
Specimen  copies  of  several  papers.  Raftsman  Journal,  1864  and  1865,  folio, 48  Nos. 
Clearfield,  Penn.  The  M'Kean  Miner,  1864  and  1865.  folio,  71  Nos.,  Smethport,  Pean. 
The  Elk  Advocate,  1864  and  1865,  folio,  47  Nos.,  Ridgway,  Penn.  Miscellaneons 
pamphlets,  53. 

Mackintire,  Mrs.,  of  Salem.  New  Englander,  2  vols.  8vo,  New  Haven,  1843  and 
18U. 

Mallett,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lecture  before  University  of  Virginia,  May  30, 1868, 8vo 
pamph.,  Lynchburg,  1868. 

Mann,  HoR-iCE,  of  Cambridge.  Catalogue  of  the  Phsenogamous  Plants  of  the 
U.  8.  east  of  the  Mississippi,  8vo  pamph. 

Mansfield,  Micajah  B.,  of  Salem.    The  Atlantic  Monthly,  35  Nos. 

Marsh,  Prof.  O.  C,  of  New  Haven.  Origin  of  the  so-called  Lignilites  on  Epso- 
mites,  8vo  pamph.,  18ii7. 

Maupin,  Prof.  S.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  First  American  Catalogue  of 
Officers  and  Students  in  West  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  1867-68, 8vo  pamph., 
Morgantown,  18(]8.  Inaugural  Address  at  Agricultural  College,  June  27, 1867,  by 
Rev.  A.  Martin,  D.D.,  8vo  pamph.,  Morgantown,  1867.  Report  of  Bourd  of  Vis- 
itors of  Agricultural  College,  8vo  pamph..  Wheeling,  1868.  Catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  for  1867-68, 8vo  pamph.,  Wytherville,  1868. 

McCarter,  James  J.,  of  Columbia,  8.  C.  The  Planters  Guide,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Cuba  for  Invalids  by  R.  W.  Gibbs,  M.D.,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York, 
1860.    The  Hireling  and  the  Slave  and  Chicora,  1  vol.  8vo,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1866. 

Meady,  Daniel  F.  A  Journey  ttom  Bengal  to  England  by  George  Foster,  1  vol. 
4to,  London,  1708. 

Merrill,  George  S.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Minutes  of  the  Second  Anniversary 
of  S.  S.  Convention  of  Merrimack  River  Baptist  Association,  June  10, 1868, 8vo 
paraph.,  Lawrence,  1868. 

Morse,  Edward  S.,  of  Salem.  R.  B.  Thomas'  Farmer's  Almanacks  fVom  1821  to 
1828, 7  pamphlets,  8vo.  T.  G.  Fessenden's  New  England  Farmer's  Almanack  for 
18-28,  8vo  pamph. 

MuNSELL,  Joel,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.    Pamphlets,  11. 

Newhall,  Jonathan,  of  Saugns.    Three  Old  Books  without  Titles. 

New  York  Cham ber  of  Commerce.  Tenth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  18S7-68, 
1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1868. 

Nichols,  George,  of  Salem.  The  American  Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  1  vol.  8vo, 
N.  Y.,  1851.    AnUrcw8  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1839. 
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Colbarn's  Arithmetic  and  its  Application,  1  yol.  8vo,  Phlla.,  1856.  Bancroft's  His- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  vol.  Ui,  8vo,  Boston,  1840.  Harris*  Book-keeping,  1  vol. 
8vo,  New  York,  1860.  Murray's  English  Reader,  1  vol.  12mo,  Phila.,  1846.  Hil- 
liards' Third  Reader,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1857.  Swan's  Primary  School  Reader,  pt. 
ard.,  1  vol.  13mo,  Phila.,  1846.  Independent  CAss  Reader,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1857. 
Robinson's  University  Algebra,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1860.  Robinson's  New 
£lementrary  Algebra,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  18G0.  Thomson's  Seasons,  1  vol. 
12mo,  Boston,  1841.  Mother's  Scripture  Question  Book,  1  vol.  12mo,  New  York, 
1869.  Busby's  Visit  to  Vineyard's  of  Spain  and  France,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York, 
1835.  Storiea  for  the  Young,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Fox,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1849.  The 
Legion  of  Liberty,  12mo  pamph.,  1842.  The  Universal  Preceptor,  1  vol.  12mo, 
Phila.,  1819.  Memoir  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  vols.  1  and  2.  2  vols.  l2mo,  Boston, 
1833.  Watt's  Select  Hymns,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1838.  Johnson's  Dictionaiy,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Boston,  1852.  A  Wreath  for  the  Tomb,  1  vol.  12mo,  Amherst,  1839.  The  Illus- 
trated Self-Instructor  m  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  8vo  pamph..  New  York.  The 
Complaint  of  Peace,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1813.  Lowe's  Columbian  Class  Book,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Worcester,  1825.  Bullion's  Practical  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  2  vols. 
8vo,  New  York,  1856.  The  Practical  Farmer,  by  Buckminster,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston, 
1840.  Greenlears  Common  School  Arithmetic,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1858.  Wells' 
Lawyer  and  U.  S.  Form-book,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1851.  Goodrich's  History  of 
the  U.  S.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1858.  Williams'  History  of  Vermont,  2  vols.  8vo,  Bur- 
lington, 1809.    Friend  of  Peace,  1  vol  8vo,  Hartford,  1815. 

Olivkr,  Hsnby  K.,  of  Salem.  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Western  Railroad,  by 
George  Bliss,  8vo  pamph.,  Springlleld,  1863.  New  Harmony  of  Sion,  London,  1760. 
Genealogy  of  Descendants  of  Thomas  Oliver,  8vo  pamph. 

Packard,  Alpheus  S.,  Jr.,  M.D.,  of  Salem.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects. 
Parts  1, 2, 3, 8VO  pamphlets,  Salbm,  1868. 

Page,  Charles  G.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  American  Claim  to  the  Induc- 
tion Coil,  8V0  pamph.,  Washington,  1867. 

Palfray,  C.  W.,  of  Salem.  Federal  Harmony,  Boston,  1790.  Christian  Har- 
mony, Exeter,  N.  H.,  1806.  New  Harmony  of  Zion,  Boston,  1767.  New  England 
Weekly  Journal,  Apr.  8,  1728.  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review,  185&-66.  Westmin- 
ster, London,  and  North  British  Reviews  for  1858, 1865,  8vo.  Grand  Lodge  Juris- 
dictional Claim,  on  War  of  Races,  by  Lewis  Hayden,  8vo  pamph..  Boston,  1868. 

Palmer,  Rev.  Charles  R..  of  Salem.    The  Nation,  vols.  4, 5, 2  vols.  4to. 

Pbabody,  Wm.  L.,  of  Lynn.    Williams'  Universal  Psalmody. 

Pease,  George  W.,  of  Salem.  Annual  Report  of  Receipts,  etc.,  of  Rowley, 
186b,  8vo  pamph.  Sermon  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Hoppin  at  Ordination  of  H.  Elder,  8vo,  Sa- 
lem, 1868.    Miscellaneous  pamphlete,  43. 

Pickering,  Miss  Mary  O.,  of  Salem.  Literature  of  American  Local  History,  by 
H.  E.  Ludewig,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1846.  Account  of  Columbia  College  Cele- 
bration, 1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1837:  Address  of  J.  A.  Andrews  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  Jan.  8, 1864,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1834.  Isidoro  Morales,  Joseph 
Comentario,  1  vol.  8vo,  Madrid,  1796.  In  Memoriam,  C.  W.  Thomas,  M.D.,  bom 
February  14,  1816,  d.  March  28,  1866,  8vo  pamph.  Sermon  on  death  of  Rev.  S. 
Dana,  by  B.  R.  Allen,  August  21,  1864,  8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  1864.  Fremont's  Nar- 
rative of  Exploring  £xpe<Ution  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  8vo  pamph..  New  York, 
1840. 

Poole,  Wiluam  F.,  of  Boston.  Paper  on  Cotton  Mather  and  Salem  Witchcraft, 
12mo  pamph.,  Bob  ton,  1868. 

Pratt,  Hekry  J.,  of  Salem.  Sermon  at  Ordination  of  Rev.  Hugh  Elder,  by  Rev. 
A.  J.  Sessions,  Jan.  29, 1868,  8vo  pamph.,  Salem,  1868. 

Putnam,  Fred.  W.,  of  Salem.  Several  Catalogues  of  Scientiiic  books.  Cos- 
mos, pt.  1, 8vo  pamph..  New  York,  1845.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  152. 
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Putnam,  John,  of  Salem.  American  State  Papen,  1780  to  1815, 8  ▼ol«.  Bro,  Boe- 
toD,  1815.   Manuscript  Papers  on  the  BUe  of  the  Tides  at  Salem,  18i&  and  18W. 

Putnam,  W.  H.  A.,  of  Salem.    Melbourne  Directory,  1861, 1  vol.  8to,  Melbourne. 

QUABITCH,  Bebnasd,  of  Loudou.  A  General  Catalogue  of  Books  arranged  in 
Classes,  1  yol.  8yo,  London,  1868. 

QUELELBT,  Enn.  Mcmolre  sur  la  Temperature  de  Tair,  a  BruxeUes,  1  toI.  ito, 
Bmzelles,  1867. 

Bandall,  Stbfhbn,  ot  ProTidence,  B.  I.  Publications  of  the  Narragansett  Club, 
YoL  iii,  sm.  4to,  Proyidenoe,  1867. 

BETNOLD8,  M.  H.,  of  Marblchcad.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Paralda  of  the 
Ten  Virgins,  by  Bei^.  Colman,  DJD.,  1  vol.  8to,  Boston,  1747.  Davidson's  Virgil,  2 
vols.  8to,  London,  1760. 

Bhodb  Island  Numibmatio  Association.  Constitution  and  By-laws,  revised, 
12mo  pamph.,  Providence,  1868. 

BiCUARDBON,  E.  S.  L.,  of  Chicago.    Chicago  Directory  for  18S5-6, 1866, 1860, 1880, 

^  1862,  1863, 1864,  8vo.  8  vols.    Chicago  Business  Directory  for  1867  and  18S8.    Will 

County  Directory  for  1860-60,  ISmo.     Chicago,  1800.    Thomson's  British  Annual 

for  1830,  16mo.    London,  1838.     Smith's  Medical  Almanac,  1841,  vol.  iii,  16mo. 

Boston,  1841.    Scenes  of  ChUdhood,  16mo.,  Phila.    Miscellaneous  pamphleU,  80. 

BOBINSON,  John,  of  Salem,  Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  110. 

BOPES,  B.  W.,  of  New  York.  Fifth  Annual  Beport  of  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  May,  1868, 8vo  pamph.    Brooklyn,  1868. 

BoPES,  W.  L.,  of  Andover.  Catalogue  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1867-8, 
8vo  pamph.    Andover,  1868. 

Sampson,  Davbnpobt  A  Co.,  Boston.  New  York  State  Directory  Ibr  1867, 
1  vol.  8vo.  Providence  Directory  for  1867, 1  vol.  8vo.  Lynn  Directory,  1867, 1  vol. 
8vo.  Lowell  Directory,  1866, 1  vol.  8vo.  Massachusetts  Beglster,  18B7,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Salem  Directory,  1866, 1  vol.  8vo.  Manchester  Directory,  1866, 1  voL  8vo.  New- 
buryport  Directory,  1806, 1  vol.  8vo.  Lawrence  Directory,  1866, 1  vol.  8vo.  Milwau- 
kie  Business  Directory,  1867, 1  voL  8vo.  Oneida  County  Directory,  1866-67,  Kmo. 
Boyd's  Business  Directory  of  Washington,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  1867, 1 
vol.  8vo.  New  Hampshire  Annual  BegUter,  1866, 1  vol.  16mo.  Williams'  Dayton 
Directory,  1860, 1  vol.  8vo.  Dayton,  1800.  THlUams*  Toledo  Directory,  1860, 1  vol. 
8vo.  Toledo,  1860.  Scott's  Toledo  Directory,  1866  and  1867,  fl  vols.  8vo.  Toledo, 
1866-67.  Edwards' Bfilwaukie  Directory,  1866,1  vol.  8VO.  MUwaukie,  1866.  Clark's 
Detroit  City  Directory,  1866, 1  vol.  8vo.  Detroit,  1866.  Farrow  A  Dennett's  MobUe 
City  Directory,  1861, 1866, 3  vols.  8vo.  Mobile.  Schenectady  Db«ctory,  1864, 1  vol. 
8vo.  Schenectady,  1864.  Williams'Wheeling  Directory,  1867-8,1  vol.  8vo.  Wheel- 
ing, 1867.  Stedman's  Norwich  Directory,  1866, 1  vol.  8vo.  Norwich,  1866.  Central 
N.  T.  Business  Dkectory,  1861, 1  vol.  8vo.  New  Toric,  1861.  WUson's  N.  T.  Busi- 
ness Directory,  1866-67,  1  vol.  12mo.  New  York,  1866.  Boston  Dfarectory.  1866, 
1866,  1867,  8  vols.  8vo.  Boston,  1863,  etc  Nashua  Directory,  1864-d,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Nashua,  1864.  Portsmouth  Directory,  1864, 1  vol.  ISmo.  Portsmouth,  1864.  Havana 
Directory,  1860-60, 1  vol.  8vo.  Havana.  St.  John  and  Fredericton  Business  Diree- 
tory,  1862,  1  vol.  8vo.  St.  John,  1868.  Galesburg  City  Directory,  1861,  1  vol.  8ve. 
Galesburg,  1861.  Springfleld  Directory,  1864-l»,  1  vol.  8vo.  Springfield,  1864.  In- 
dianapolis Directory,  1866.  1867,  >S  vols.  8vo.  IndianapolU,  1806,  etc  Indiana 
State  Gaxetteer,  1866  and  1867, 1  vol.  8vo.    Lalhyette,  1866. 

SCHOULBB,  WiLUAM,  of  Lynn.  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1868.  Beport  of  the  AcUutant  General  of  Arkansas  Ibr  1861-66, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Butler  Correspondence  and  Agents  appointed  by 
Gov.  Andrew.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  18. 

ScuDDBB,  Samuel  H.,  of  Boston.  Entomological  Notes,  8vo  pamph.,  1868. 
Notes  on  the  Stridulation'of  some  New  England  Orthoptera,  8vo  pamph.   Sup- 
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plement  to  a  List  of  Butterflies  of  New  England,  870  pamph.  Supplement  to  De- 
scriptions and  Figures  of  Araneides  of  the  United  States,  by  N.  M.  Hents,  8vo 
pamph.  Boston,  1868. 

Sheffield  Scibntifio  Sghooi.  of  Yalb  Collbob.  Third  Annual  Ueport,  1867- 
68,  8to  pamph.,  New  Haven,  1868. 

Srurtlbff,  N.  B.,  of  Boston.  Inaugural  Address  of  N.  B.  ShurtlelT,  Mayor  of 
Boston,  to  the  City  Connoil,  Jan.  6, 1868, 1  toI.  8to,  Boston,  1868. 

SiBLBT,  John  L.,  of  Cambridge.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  of  Harrard 
University  for  1867^^,  8yo  pamph.,  Cambridge,  1868.  Forty-second  Annual  Report 
of  the  President  of  Harrard  Uniyerslty  for  1867-68, 8vo  pamph.  Cambridge,  1868. 

Smith,  Miss  Susan  S.,  of  Pembroke.  Communion  of  Churches  one  with  an- 
other, 12mo  pamph. 

Spofford,  Jbrbmiah,  of  Groveland.  Beminisoenoes  of  Serenty  Years,  a  Dis- 
course in  Groreiand,  June  3i,  1867,  ISmo  pamph.  Haverhill,  1867. 

Statbn,  Daniel  F.,  of  Salem.  Books  containing  patterns  of  Gas  Fixtures. 
Hayden,  Gere  A  Co.'s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plumber's  Brass  Work,  1  vol.  8vo. 
New  York,  1866.  Hayden,  Gere  &  Co.'s  Price  List  of  Water  and  Steam  Woik, 
1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1866.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  198.    Papers,  5. 

State  Normal  Untvebsitt,  Wilmington,  Del.  First  Annual  Report,  8vo 
pamph.,  Wilmington,  1867. 

Steabns,  Mrs.  W.,  of  Salem.   R.  B.  Thomas'  Almanacs,  2S  numbers. 

Stone,  B.  W.,  of  Salem.  McElroy's  PhiladelphU  City  Directory  ibr  1867, 1  vol. 
8vo,  PhUa.,  1867.  J.  W.  Mallet's  Lecture  before  University  of  Virginia,  May  30, 
1868, 8vo  pamph.  Lynchburg,  1868. 

Stone,  Dr.  John  O.,  of  New  York.  Second  Annual  Report  of  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1868. 

Sumnbb,  Hon.  Charles,  M.  C.  Navy  Register.  U.  S.,  1867,  8vo  pamph.  Mes- 
sage and  Documents,  War  Department,  1866-67, 1  vol.  8vo,  1866.  Message  and  Doc- 
uments, State  Department)  1866-67,  8  vols.  8vo,  1867.  Message  and  Documents, 
Interior  Department,  1866-67, 1  vol.  8vo,  1866.  Message  and  Documents,  Navy  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  1886  and  1867, 1  vol.  8vo,  1866.  Message  and  Documents, 
Abridgement,  1867-68,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Message  and  Documents, 
War  Department,  1867-68;  Pts.  1  and  2,  2  vols.  8vo,  1868.  Message  andDocu- 
uments.  State  Department,  1867-68;  Pts.  1  and  2,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1868. 
Message  and  Documents,  Interior  Dep%  1867-^;  Pts.  1  and  2, 2  vols.  8vo,  Wash- 
ington, 1868.  Message  and  Documents,  Navy  Dep't,  1867-68;  Pts.  1  and  2,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Washington,  1888.  Message  and  Documents,  Post  Office  Dep't,  1867-6;  Pts. 
1  and  2, 1  vol.,  8vo,  Washington,  1868.  Message  of  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Report  on  Indian  Peace  Commissioners,  January,  1868, 8vq  pamph.,  Washing- 
ton, 1868.  President's  Message  and  Committee's  Report  on  Suspensioi)  of  E.  M. 
Stanton,  8vo  pamph.,  Washington,  1868.  Speech  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett  on 
'* Funding  Bill,"  in  U.  S.  Senate,  March  11, 1868.  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  Sherman  on 
«*  Funding  BiU,"  in  U.  8.  Senate,  Feb.  27, 1868.  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  S.  MorriU  on 
**  Funding  Bill,"  In  U.  S.  Senate,  March  8, 1868.  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson 
on  "  Funding  Bill,"  in  U.  S.  Senate,  March  4,  1868.  Speech  of  Hon.  Charles 
Sunmer  in  U.  S.  Senate,  June  10,  1868,  8vo  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  Richard 
Gates  in  U.  S.  Senate,  June  11, 1868, 8vo  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 
In  U.  S.  Senate,  July  11, 1868, 8vo  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  Charies  Sumner  at  City 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Oct.  80, 1868. 8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  li968.  Monthly  Reports  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ft>r  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1867, 8vo  pamph.  Monthly  Reports 
of  Dept,  of  Agrieulture  for  April,  May  and  June,  8vo  pamph.,  Washington,  1868. 
Agricultural  Report  for  1866, 1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Warren's  Survey  of  Up- 
per Mississippi  River,  8vo  pamph.,  U.  S.  Pub.  Doc.,  1867.  Sherman's  Report  on 
FubUo  Debt,  U.  S.  Sen.,  Deo.  17, 1867, 8vo  pamph.   Argument  of  6. 8.  BoutweU  In 
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U.  S.  Sen.,  Apr.  22, 23,  on  the  "  Trial  of  A.  Johnson,^  8vo  Washington,  1868.  Letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Senate,  40th  Cong.,  2nd  Session,  8to  pamph.  Opiniuu 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner  on  the  "Impeachment  of  A.  Johnson,"  8vo  pamph.,  Wash- 
ington, 1868.  Reports  of  Senators  Sherman  and  Morgan  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Rnggies 
on  "  Intoraational  Coinage,"  8vo  pamph.  Letter  flrom  the  SecreUr>'  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  March  30,  186b,  8vo  pamph.^  Report  on  the  Min- 
eral Resources  of  the  United  States,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1868.  Commercial 
Relations  of  United  States  with  Foreign  Nations,  1  vol.  8vo.  Washiugton,  1868. 
Report  on  Exploration  of  Yellow  Stone  River,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  18t8.  Land 
Office  Report  for  1867,  1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1867.  Acts  and  Resolutions  of 
United  States  of  America,  passed  at  2nd  Session  of  the  40th  Congress,  1  vol.  Svo, 
Washington,  1868.  Argument  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  8vo  pamph.,  Washing- 
ton, 1818.  Speech  of  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull  in  United  States  Senate,  Jan.  23, 
1868,  8vo  pamph.  Speech  of  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill  in  United  States  Senate,  Feb.  5, 
1868,  on  "  Reconstruction,"  8vo  pamph. 

Thayer,  C.  T.,  of  Boston.  Bi-Centennlal  Address  at  Beverly,  Oct.  2,  1867,  8vo 
pamph.,  Boston,  1818. 

TuoBNTON,  J.  WiNQATB,  of  Boston.  Abstract  of  an  address  of  Edward  Crane, 
on  the  subject  of  Transportation,  Feb.,  1868,  8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  1868. 

TucKEB,  Jonathan,  of  Salem.  Lowell  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  1  vol.  12mo,  Low- 
ell, 1847.  Insect  Miscellanies,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1832.  New  Hampshire  Uazet 
teer,  1  vol.  12mo,  Concord,  1823.  Four  papers  fk'om  the  Courier,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston, 
1858.  Second  Annual  Report  upon  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  1  vol.  8vo,  1863.  Hemdon's  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  2  vols.  8vo,  Washing- 
ton, 1854.  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1777.  Life  of  Samuel 
Tucker,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1868.  The  Columbian  Orator,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1817. 
Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1824.  Tytler's  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  1  vol.  8vo,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1831.  Tower's  Gradual  Reader,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Boston,  1841.  The  Student,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1835.  Parish  and  Religious 
Family  Library,  1  vol.8vo,  New  York,  1834.  DaPonte's  History  of  the  Florentine 
Republic,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1833.  Bernard  Barton's  Poems,  1  vol.  8vo,  Augusta, 
1825.  Worcester's  Elementary  Dictionary,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1840.  Sophocles 
Greek  Grammar,  1  vol.  8vo,  Hartford,  1838.  Goldsmith's  Roman  History,  1  vol. 
8vo,  Phila.,  1818.  North  American  Second  Class  Reader,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York, 
1852.  Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1833.  Bobbins'  Outlines  of  His- 
tory, 1  vol.  8vo,  Hartford,  1848.  Beauties  of  the  English  Stage,  1  vol.  12mo,  London, 
1756.  Hentz's  French  Reader,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1825.  Eaton's  Arithmetic,  1 
vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1859.  Dialogues  on  Evidences  of  Christianity,  1  vol.  12mo,  New 
York,  1835.  Young  Mother's  Delight,  1  vol.  12mo,  Boston,  1840.  Wayland's  Moral 
Science,  1  vol .  12mo,  Boston,  1847.  Mather's  Essays  to  do  Good,  1  vol.  12mo,  Dover, 
1820.  Thomson's  Seasons,  1  vol.  16mo,  Brookfleld,  1807.  Weld's  Latin  Grammar, 
1  vol.  12mo,  Portland,  1842.  Cunningham's  Infidelity  Portrayed,  1  vol.  12mo,  New 
York,  1836.  First  Lessons  in  History  of  U.  S.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1856.  Olmstead's 
School  Philosophy,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  Haven,  1846.  Willard's  History  of  U.  8.,  1  voL 
8vo,  New  York,  1850.  Qnackenbos'  First  Lessons  in  Composition,  1  vol.  8vo, 
New  York,  1801.  Kreb's  Guide  for  writing  Latin,  1  vol.  8vo,  Andover,  1845.  Gram- 
mar of  Composition,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1856,  Emerson's  Arithmetic,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Boston.  Every  Saturday,  29  Nos.  ClilTord  and  the  Actress,  a  novel,  8vo,  Phila. 
Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,  a  novel,  8vo,  New  York,  1866.  Land  at  Last,  a  novel,  8vo, 
N.  Y.,  1866.  Sans  Merci,  a  novel,  8vo,  New  York,  1886.  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  a 
novel,  8vo,  Phila.  New  York  Weekly  Magazine,  24  Nos.  Spirit  of  Missions,  8  Nos. 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  32.  Poems  and  Essays  by  the  late  Miss  Bowdler,  1  voL 
8vo,  New  York,  1811.  Burlamaqui  on  Law,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  176S.  Gazetteer 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  1  voL  8vo,  Exeter,  1817.    Preliminary  Repwct  on 
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the  eighth  census,  1860, 1  vol.  8vo,  Washington,  1882.  Brace's  New  Tork  Type 
Foundry,  1  vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1848. 

Univehsity  of  Michigan.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  1887-68, 8vo 
pamph.,  Ann  Arbor,  1808. 

Unknown.  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
1867,  8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  1868.  Tlie  Financial  Economy  of  the  United  States,  Il- 
lustrated, etc.,  by  J.  A.  Ferris,  1  vol.'12mo,  San  Francisco,  1867. 

Vebrill,  Prof.  A.  E.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Catalogue  of  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1866-67,  8vo  pamph.,  Madison,  1867. 

Ward,  Charles,  of  Salem.  Files  of  the  Essex  Statesman,  1  vol.  folio,  Salem, 
1867. 

Walton,  Eden  N.,  of  Salem.  Minutes  of  the  Twenty-first  Session  of  the  Sab- 
bath School  Convention  of  Salem  Baptist  Association,  June  2,  1868,  8vo  pamph., 
Boston,  1868.  Columbian  Repository  of  Sacred  Harmony,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Guilford 
County  Vigilance  Association  Report,  8vo  paraph. 

Waters,  E.  Stani^y,  of  Kanawha,  West  Va.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  18. 

Waters,  Hon.  Joseph  G.,  of  Salem.  Latin  Grammar,  1  vol.  16mo,  London, 
1762.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  31. 

Waters,  J.  Linton,  of  Chicago.  Chicago:  Past,  Present,  Future,  1  vol.  8vo, 
Chicago,  1868.  Tenth  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago 
for  1868,  8vo  pamph.,  Chicago,  1868.  Report  of  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way Company  for  year  ending  May  31, 1868,  8vo  pamph.,  Chicago.  Report  of  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company,  Dec.  31, 1867.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  44. 

Wells,  D.  Franklin,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  1  vol.  8vo,  Des  Moines,  1868. 

Westermann  &  Co.,  B.  Catalogue  des  Livres  publics  en  Langues  E'trangferes 
par  PAcademie  Iraperiale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  St.  Petersbourg, 
1867. 

Wheatland,  Martha  G.,  of  Salem.  Dover  Directory  for  18fi9,  12mo,  Dover, 
N.  H.,  mw. 

Whipple,  Capt.  G.  M.,  of  Salem.  American  Harmony,  or  Royal  Melody  Com- 
plete, Boston,  1771. 

White,  Prof.  C.  A.,  of  Iowa  City.  First  and  Second  Annual  Report  of  Pro- 
gress by  the  State  Geologist,  1  vol.  8vo,  Des  Moines,  1868.  Catalogue  of  Iowa 
State  University  for  1867-68,  8vo  pamph.,  Des  Moines,  1808. 

White,  C.  A.,  and  St.  John,  O.  H.  Descriptions  of  New  Subcarbonlferous  and 
Coal  Measure  Fossils,  by  C.  A.  White  and  O.  H.  St.  John,  8vo  pamph. 

Wilson,  Rev.  E.  B.,  of  Salem.    Allen's  History  of  the  Worcester  Association, 
vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1888. 

'  Woodman,  Cyrus,  of  Cambridge.  The  Records  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Bux- 
ton, Me.,  during  the  Pastorate  of  Rev.  Paul  Coffin,  D.  D.,  8vo  pamph.,  Cambridge, 
ISiiS. 

WORTHEN,  A.  H.,  Of  Springfield,  III.  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  1  vol.  4to, 
Chicago,  1868. 

Wright,  Edward,  Sect'y  State  of  Iowa.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  1  vol.  8vo,  Des  Moines,  1868.  The  Census  of  Iowa  as  re- 
turned in  the  year  1867, 1  vol.  8vo,  Des  Moines,  1867.  Public  Documents,  12  pamph- 
lets, 8vo,  Des  Moines.  1867-68. 

Wyman,  Prof.  Jeffries,  of  Cambridge.  Symmetry  and  Homology  In  Limbs 
by  J.  Wyman.  8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  1867. 

Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  1868- 
69,  8vo  pamph..  New  Hayen,  1868,  Catalogus  Collegii  Yalensis,  Triennial  8vo 
pamph.,  1868, 

Yeomans,  William  H.    First  and  Second  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Connectient  Board  of  Agricaltnre,  1806,  1867,  S  vols.  8to,  HwrUbrd,  1887  and 
1868.  Public  DocamentB  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  16  pamphlets,  8to.  Miscel- 
laneons  pamphlets,  IS. 

BT    EXCHANGE. 

AcADBMis  DE8  SdSNCBS,  Bbll£8  Lbttres  BT  ABT8.  Actes  de  PAcad^mie 
Imp^riale  des  Sciences.  B<Hles  Lettres  et  Arts  de  Bordeaux,  8e  s^ie.  Annee  98, 
4, 1867,  8vo,  Paris,  1867. 

ACADBMT  OF  NATURAL  8CIBNCB8,  of  Phila.  Proceedings  for  liar.,  Apr.,  May 
1868,  8to  pamph..  Phila.,  1868. 

ACADEMIB  BOTALB  DBS  SciBNCES.  Bulletins  de  PAcad^mle  royale  des  Sci- 
ences, des  Lettres  et  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique.  Tome  xxiv.  3  Series,  1867. 8vo, 
Bruxelles,  1867.  Annuaire  de  I'Academie  rojale  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  dee 
Beaux- Arts  de  Belgique,  12mo,  Bruxelles,  1868. 

Ambrican  Aoadbmt  of  Arts  and  Scibncbs.  Memoirs,  yoI.  ix,  pt.  1,  N.  S., 
4to  pamph.,  Boston,  1867.    Proceedings,  vol.  vii,  page  186  to  S44, 8¥0  pamph. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Proceedings  at  a  Special  Meeting  at  Woi^ 
cester,  June  2, 1868,  on  the  death  of  Hon.  L.  Lincoln,  8vo  pamph.,  Worcester,  1868. 
Proceedings  at  Semi-annual  Meeting,  Apr.  39,  1868,  8to  pamph.,  Worcester,  1868. 
Proceedings  at  Meeting,  Oct.  81. 1887,  8to  pamph.,  Worcester,  1867. 

Ambrioan  Entomological  Socibtt.  Transactions,  toI.  1,  Not.  8,  8to  pamph., 
Phila.,  1868.    Catalogue  of  Library,  8vo  pamph.,  Phila.,  1868. 

American  Philosofhigal  Socibtt.  Proceedhigs,  yol.  x,  No.  78,  8to  pamph., 
PhUa..  1868. 

ARCmv  FUR  ANTHROPOLOOiB.  Zeitschrlft  fUr  Natuigesoliiohte  und  Urgeschi- 
cht  des  Menschen.  Heft.  1,  Bd.  U.,  Heft.,  1, 3, 8,  Bd.  3, 4to  pamphlets,  Braunschweig, 
1886, 1867, 1868. 

BiBLiOTRtQUB  Univbrsbllb  ET  Retue  SUISSE.  ArchiYCs  des  Sciences  Phys- 
iques et  NatureUes  Nonv^e  PMode.  Tome  xxxU.  Nos.  185*38,  8to,  Gen^e, 
1888. 

Boston  Public  Library.  Bulletin  for  June,  Sept.,  Not.,  1868,  8to  pamph. 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  8to  pamph.,  Boston,  1867.  Americaa 
Part  of  the  CoUeotion  of  the  Prince  Library,  8to  pamph. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Conditions  and  Doings  ot  8yo 
pamph.,  Boston,  1868.  Annual,  1868^,  Svo  pamph.,  Boston,  1868.  Memoirs  read 
before,  being  a  new  series  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  toI.  i,  pt.  8, 
ito  pamph.,  Boston,  1868.  Proceedings,  yol.  xi,  sigs.  7-80,8to  pamph.,  Boston,  1868. 
Hentz'  Araneides  of  U.  S.  A.,  ed.  by  S.  H.  Scudder,  Svo  pamph.,  Boston,  1868. 
Proceedings,  vol.  xii,  sigs.  8-10,  Svo  pamph. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Buifalo  Directory  for  1866, 1  yol.  8yo,  BuiEUoy 
1866. 

Buffalo  Touno  Men's  Association.  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  £x- 
ecutiye  Committee,  8yo,  Buffalo,  1868. 

California  Academy  of  Scibncb,  Memoirs  of.  Vol.  1,  pts.  1  and  3,  4to,  San 
Francisco,  1868. 

Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  Transactions.   Vol.  1.  pt.  1, 8vo,  Chicago.  1867. 

Chicago  Historical  Society.  Tenth  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  at  Chicago,  8yo,  Chicago,  1868.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Bducation  of  Chicago,  1  yd.  8yo,  Chicago,  1867. 

Christiana  Observatory.   Meteorologiske  Jagttagelser,  Christiana,  1887. 

Cincinnati  Mercantile  Library  Association.  Thirty-third  Annual  Report, 
for  1867, 8yo  pamph. 

Cincinnati  Pubuc  Library.  Rules,  By-laws,  Annual  Report,  1867,  8yo 
pamph. 
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Editors.  American  Entomologist.  American  Farmer.  American  Journal  of 
Conchology.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  American  Literary  (^a- 
zctte.  American  Jklesscnger.  Book  Buyer.  Canadian  Journal  of  Industry,  Sci- 
ence and  Arts.  Canadian  Naturalist.  Child's  Paper.  Cliristiun  World.  Cosmos. 
Essex  Banner.  Galaxy,  iiardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Guardian 
of  Health.  Uardwicke*s  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  (gazette.  Inside  Trar.k. 
Land  and  Water.  liawrence  American.  Lippincott's  Magazine^  Lyun  Reporter. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Keporter.  Naturalists'  Note  Book.  Peabody  Press.  Port- 
land Daily  Press.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  Revolution.  Sailor's  Magazine 
and  Seaman's  Friend.    Trlibner's  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record. 

ENTOMOLOUI8CUK  Vkuein  zu  Stettin.  Entomologische  Zeitung,  Jahrg.  28, 
1867, 1  vol.  8VO. 

Fire  Lands  Historical  Society.  The  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  for  June,  I8C8, 
8vo  pamph.,  Sandusky,  1868. 

Gesellschaft  fur  Befordbrctng  der  Naturwissenchaften.  Berichte 
uber  die  Verhandlungen  der  naturforschenden  Gesellschan  zu  Freiburg  i.  B. 
Band  iv.    Heft.  iv.    8vo,  Freiburg,  i.  B.    1867. 

Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  West  Riding,  Yorkshire.  Report 
of  the  Proceedmgs,  1867, 8vo  pamph.,  Leeds,  1868. 

Imperial  Academy  de  Bordeaux.   Actes,  3  serie,  29  Ann^e,  18(>7. 

INSTITUT  HiSTORiQUE  DE  FRANCE.  L'luvestigateur,  Journal  de  le  iv,  Serie, 
March,  Apr.,  July,  Aug.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1868, 8vo  pamph.,  Paris,  1868. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  Annals  of  Iowa  for  April,  July,  October, 
1868, 8vo  pamph.,  Davenport,  1868. 

KONGBUGE  NORSKE  Universitet  1  Christiana.  Fordhandlinger  Videnskabs- 
Selskabet  i  Christiania*,  Aar.  1858-1866, 8vo,  Christiania,  18M.  &c.,  U  pamphleto.  Mor- 
kinnaskinna  udgiven  af  C.  R.  Unger,  1  vol.  8vo,  Christiania,  1867.  Det  Kongelige 
Norske  Fredericks  Universitets  Aarsberetning  for  Aaret.  1866,  8vo  pamph.,  Chris- 
tiania, 1867.  Index  scholarum  in  Universitets  Reg.  Fredericks,  Jan.,  Aug.,  1867, 2 
pamphlets.  Etudes  sur  le  Affinites  Chimiques  par  Gulberg  and  Weiuge,  4to  pamph., 
Christiana,  1867. 

Leeds  PuiLOSopincAL  and  Literary  Society.  Annual  Report  for  1867-8, 
8vo  pamph.,  Leeds,  1868. 

L'Institut  National  Genevis.  Momolres,  Tomfe  Onzieme,  1866, 4to,  Geneve, 
1867.    Bulletin  de,  Nos.  SO,  31, 1866-67. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Historical  Collections,  vol.  viii,  4th 
series,  1  vol.  8vo,  Boston,  1868. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1867, 8vo  pamph., 
Boston,  1868. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Third  Annual  Catalogue  of 
Officers  and  Students.  1867-8, 8vo,  pamph.,  Boston,  1867. 

Mechanics  Institute,  Ohio.  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  Directors,  8vo 
pamph.,  Cmcinnati,  1868. 

Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Boston.  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report, 
8vo  pamph.,  Boston,  1868. 

Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Francisco.  Fifteenth  Annual  Re- 
port, 8vo  pamph.,  San  Francisco.  1868. 

Mercantile  I^ibrary  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report, 
8vo  pamph..  Philadelphia,  18*:8. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society.  Annual  Report  at  Meeting,  Jan.  30,  1868, 
8vo  pamph.,  St.  Paul,  1868. 

Montreal  Society  of  Natural  History.,  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geolo- 
gist, lor  Feb.,  May.  Dec,  1866,  8vo  pamph. 

Moravian  Historical  Society.    Transactions,  8vo  pamph.,  Bethlehem,  1868. 

PUOCKKDINGS   ESSEX   INST.,    VOL.    VI.  10  JUNE,    1870. 
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MusBUM  OF  Practical  Obologt  of  Great  Britain.  Geological  Report  on 
Londonderry  and  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  1  vol.  8?o,  Dublin,  184S.  Geo- 
logical Report  on  Cornwall,  DeTon,  and  West  Somerset,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  18S9. 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Practical  Geology,  4  vols.  8to,  London,  1846..  Ac.  Memoir  on  the  Geol- 
ogy of  Edinburgh.  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1861.  Mineral  Statistics  of  Great  Britain 
for  186M867,  8vo,-  London,  1888-1887.  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Figures  and  Descriptions  lUustrative  of  British  Organic  Re- 
mains, Decades  1  to  13,  12  pamphlets,  8vo,  London,  1849-1886.  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Rock  Specimens  in  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  8to  pamph.,  London. 
186-2.  Catalogue  of  Mineral  Collections  in  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  8to 
pamph.,  London,  1861.  Description  of  Models  in  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
8vo,  I^ondon,  1865.  Catalogue  of  the  Fossils  of  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  8ro, 
London,  1866.  Descriptive  Guide  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  8vo,  Lon 
don,  1807.  Geology  of  Parts  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  8vo  pamph..  London 
1862.  Geology  of  Parts  of  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire.  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire, 
and  Surrey,  8vo  pamph.,  London.  1864.  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Chelten- 
ham, 8vo,  London.  1857.  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Oldham,  including  Man- 
chester and  its  suburbs,  8vo,  London,  1864.  Geology  of  Stockport,  Macclesfield, 
Congleton  and  Leek,  8vo  pamph,  London,  1866.  Geologry  of  Leicestershire  Coal- 
field, 8vo  pamph.,  London,  I860.  Geology  of  Warwickshire  Coal-field,  8vo  pamph., 
London,  1859.  Geology  of  Isle  of  Wight  Coal-field,  8vo  pamph,  London,  1869. 
Tertiary  Flnvio-Marine  Formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  8vo,  London,  1856.  Report 
on  Geology  of  Trinidad.  8vo  pamph.,  London,  1860. 

Maturporschbndb  Gesbllschaft  zu  Gorlik.  Abhandlnngen  der  Natnrfor- 
schenden  Gesellschaft  eu  G5rlik,  8vo,  GOrlik,  1868. 

Maturforschender  Vbrein.  Correspondenzblatt  des  Naturforschenden  Ve- 
teins  su  Riga,  Jabrg,  xvii,  1867, 8vo,  Riga,  1867. 

NATURHISTORISCUER  VBRBrN  DER  PREUHSISCREN  RHBINLANDB  UKD  WBSTPHA- 

LEN8.  Verhandlungen  des  Naturhistorischen  Tereines  der  preussischen  Rhein- 
lande  und  Westphalens,  Jabrg,  xr,  xxiv,  1856, 1867,  Bonn,  8vo. 

Naturwi88EN8CHAft^ichen  Ge8Ell8CHAft.  Berichto  fiber  die  Thatigkeit  der 
St.  Gallischen  NaturwissenschaftUchen  Gesellschaft  wiihrend  des  Vereinejahres, 
1866-67,  8vo,  St.  GaUen,  1867. 

NATURWI88EN8CHAFTLICHE  Gesellsuaft  I8i8.  Sitsungs-Berichte  der  Natur- 
wissenschaftUchen Gesellschaft,  Isis  zn  Dresden,  Jabrg,  Nos.  4, 6,  9,  8vo,  Dres- 
den, 1868. 

NATURWI8SENSCHAFTL1CHER  VEREIN  FUR  SACHSEN  UXDTHURINOEN  IN  HaLLE. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  die  gesammten  Naturwissenschaften,  Herausgegeben  von  dem 
Naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereine  f Ur  Saohsen  nnd  Thuringen  in  Halle,  Bd.  xxiv- 
xxxi,  Jahrg,  1866-1868,  8vo,  Halle,  1868. 

Mattrwissenschaftlichen  Vbrein  zu  Bremen.  Abhandlnngen  herausge- 
geben vom  Naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereine  zu  Bremen,  Bd.  1,  Heft,  ill,  8vo.  Bre- 
men, 1868. 

New  Bedford  Free  Pubuc  Library.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees, 8vo  pamph.,  New  Bedford,  1868. 

New  England  Historic-Genealooical  Society.  New  EngUmd  Historic 
and  Genealogical  Register  and  Antiquarian  Journal,  toI.  22,  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  8vo 
pamph.,  Boston,  1868.  Discourse  commemorative  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Andrews,  LL.  D., 
8vo  pamph.  Boston,  1838. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  Proceedings,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  tod  series,  for 
1867, 8vo.  pamph.,  Newark. 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Centennial  Celebration  at  Lrving  HaU, 
April  6,  8vo,  New  York,  1868. 
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Xbw  York  Historical  Society.  Address  at  Sixty-third  Anniversary,  by  C. 
8.  Heniy,  D.  D.,  Dec.  19, 1887,  8to,  New  Torlc,  1868,  pamph.  Fitz  Green  HaUeck, 
—  a  Memorial,  by  F.  S.  Cossens,  8vo,  New  York,  1868. 

New  Yobk  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  Annals,  toI.  viii,  Nos.  16, 16, 17, 
8yo,  New  York,  1887. 

Nova  Scotia  Institutb  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  and  Transac- 
tions, vol.  ii,  pt.  1, 1886-67. 

Peabody  Institute,  op  Baltimore.  The  Founder's  Letters  and  Papers  Rela- 
ting to  its  Dedication  and  its  History,  1  vol.  8vo,  Baltimore,  1868. 

Peabody  Institute,  of  Peabody.  Sixteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Tmstees, 
8vo  pamph,  South  Dan  vers,  1868. 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  First  An- 
nual Beport  of  Trustees,  8vo  pamph,  Cambridge,  1868. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  for  October,  No- 
vember, December  1867,  Janury,  February,  1868, 8vo  pamph. 

Bedwood  Library  and  Athenjgum,  Newport,  B.  I.  Beport  made  to  the  Com- 
pany, Sept.  25, 18U7,  8vo  pamph.,  Newport,  1887.  Early  BecoUeotions  of  Newport, 
B.  I.,  iVom  1793  to  1811,  by  G.  G.  Channing,  8vo,  Newport,  B.  I.,  1868. 

BoYAL  Academy  of  Munich.  SiUuugsberichte  der  Konigl.  Bayer.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschallen  zu  Mtinchen,  1866,  let  series,  pts.  1, 2, 3, 4, 2nd  series,  pts.  1, 2, 
8, 4;  1867, 1st  series,  pts.  1,  8,  3, 4. 

BoYAL  Society  of  London.  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  vol. 
xvi,  Nos.  95-100,  6  pamphlets,  8vo. 

Soci&t^  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^t^  Van- 
doise  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  vol.  ix,  Nos.  57, 58, 8vo,  Lausanne,  1867-8. 

Springfield  City  Library  Association.  Annual  Beport,  8vo  pamph.» 
Springfield,  1888. 

State  Normal  University,  Wilmhigton,  Del.  Second  Annual  Beport  and 
Catalogue,  8vo  pamph.,  1868. 

St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science.  TransacUons,  vol.  2, 1881^68, 8vo  pamph.,  St. 
Louis,  1868. 

TiDSSKRiFT  for  Populnre  Fremstillinger  af  Naturvidenskaben,  for  1859^1867, 
8vo,  KJObenhavn. 

Vermont  State  Library.  Early  History  of  Vermont,  1  vol.  8vo,  Albany, 
1888.  Vermont  House  Journal  for  1867, 1  vol.  8vo,  Montpelier,  1868.  Vermont  Senate 
Journal  for  1867, 1  vol.  8to,  Montpelier,  1868.  Vermont  Legislative  Documents  for 
1867, 1  vol.  8vo,  Montpelier,  1868.  Laws  of  Vermont  for  1867, 1  vol.  8vo,  Montpelier, 
1867.  Ninth  and  Tenth  Begistration  Beports  for  1885, 1866, 2  vols.  8vo,  Montpelier, 
1867, 1868.  Directory,  Bules  and  Manual  for  General  Assembly,  1867, 1868, 2  vols. 
12mo,  Montpelier,  1867, 1888.  Eleventh  Annual  Beport  of  Vermont  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 8vo  pamph.,  Burlington,  1867.  Second  Annual  Beport  of  Trustees  and  Offi- 
cers of  State  Beform  School  for  1866-67, 8vo,  pamph.,  Montpelier,  1887. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  Worcester.  Annual  Beport  for 
1868, 8vo  pamph.,  Worcester. 

Zoologische  Gesellschaft.  Der  Zoologische  Garten,  Jahrg.  l-€,  8vo,  Frank- 
tttrt,  A.-M.,  1868. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM  DURING  THE  YEAR  1868. 

Alcott,  John,  Peabody.   Fresh  specimen  of  Marsh  Hawk  Arom  Peabody. 
Allen,  J.  F.,  Salem.    Canary  Grass  raised  in  Salem. 

Austin,  £.  B.,  Salem.   Specimen  of  Fish  Ishiglass  made  from  the  Sounds  ol  a 
Haddock. 
Aylward,  George,  Salem.    Heads  of  Gambetta  fla?ipe8,  shot  in  Salem. 
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BoLLES,  Rev.  E.  C.  Fossils  ft-om  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Insects  and  Diatoms  IVom 
various  localities. 

Brookuouse,  R..  Salem.    Specimens  of  Coleoptera  firom  Marblehead. 

Carlen,  S.,  Salem.  Insects  and  Spiders,  and  a  Muakrat,  all  fW>m  vicinity  ol 
Salem. 

Choate,  Dr.  George.  Saw-flsb's  Saw;  Jaws  of  a  Shark;  Skin  of  a  Mani^: 
specimens  of  Reptiles  and  Insects  from  unknown  localities;  also  a  Scarf  from  one 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Cloutman,  Jos.  p.,  Snlem.  A  collection  of  Gold  Oi-es  from  the  Gregory  and 
Pre-^ident  Mines,  Colorado. 

Cloi'TMAN,  Wm.  R.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Minerals  from  the  vicinity  of  Alkcn.  S.C.. 
and  a  Bottle  of  Water  from  Artesian  Well,  No.  2,  comer  of  WcntwT>rth  and  Meet- 
ing Ptreetrt,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Cook,  Wm.  P.,  Salem.  Specimen  of  Dendroica  sef>tlva,  killed  in  Salem.  Clear- 
ance of  American  Hark  Benefactor  for  Shanghai,  at  the  Custom  Uoui^e  at  Kana- 
gawa,  written  in  Chinese,  and  a  Six-Shilling  Bill,  Provincial  Currency,  dated  177t>. 

Ckeamkk,  George,  Salem.    Embryo  Rats. 

CUMMINGS,  William.    A  Three-Dollar  Bill  of  Continental  Currency, 

Daniels,  G.  P..  Salem.    Cicada  from  Salem. 

Dodge,  A.  Ji'dsox,  Danvers.    Fos.sil  Coral  from  Illinois. 

Dodge,  Allen  W.,  Hamilton.  A  specimen  of  Eudr^'as  grata  from  the  Grape- 
vine, taken  In  Hamilton. 

Dodge,  J.  S.,  Beverly.    A  Stone  Pestle  found  in  Lynn. 

Fellow,  T.  J.,  Salem.  The  smaller  Claw  of  a  Lobster,  Homarne  Americanns. 
The  Claw  weighed  four  pounds.  The  Lobster  was  taken  at  Cape  Porpoise,  Maine, 
and  weighed  tllty-one  pounds. 

F18KE,  Capt. .    Specimen  of  Vicar  of  Wakefield  Pear  raised  in  California 

and  brought  here  around  Cape  Horn. 

GOLl>THWAiT,  J.  A..  Salem.    Specimen  of  Epiera  diadoma  from  Salem. 

GooDELL,  A.  C  Jr.,  Salem.  Two  pieces  of  Cast  Iron  mad^at  Sangus  from  Bog 
Iron  found  at  that  place. 

Goodhue,  B.,  Hancock,  N.  H.    Five  Black  Rats  from  Hancock. 

Goodhue,  Wm.    Skull  and  portions  of  Human  Skeleton  from  Zanzibar. 

G0S8,  F.  P.,  Salem.    Au  Old-fashioned  Bit  Slock. 

Gould,  Charles,  Topslleld.    Insects  tVom  the  Woods  in  Topsfleld. 

Gould,  Thomas,  Beverly.    Specimen  of  Pimpla  from  Beverly. 

Gould,  Z.,  Topsfleld.    A  Stone  Gouge  from  Topsfielil. 

Hall,.  Prof.  James,  Albany,  N.  Y.  A  collection  of  Fossils  consisting  of  one 
hundred  species,  three  hundred  speuimens,  from  the  Niagara,  Hamilton  andTuIley 
Limestone  and  Chemung  Group,  in  New  York  and  Indiana. 

Haws,  Alden,  Beverly.    Saw  of  a  Saw-fish. 

Holmes,  John  C,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.     Local,  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Shells. 

Hooper,  N.    Specimens  of  Copal  ft'om  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Huing.  W.M.  PRES<;oTT,  Salem.    Dragon  Fly  taken  io  Salem. 

IIUKT,  T.  Frank,  Salem.  A  series  of  the  New  Silver  Hong  Kong  Currency  of  tlie 
denomination  of  one  dollar,  twenty,  ten  and  five  cents,  and  one  cent  copper. 

Hutchinson,  Capt.  Daniel,  Salem.  Specimens  of  Euplectella  aspergiUnm; 
Venus  Flower  Basket  from  the  Island  of  Zebu,  Philippine  Islands. 

Ives,  John  M.,  Salem.  Four  Eggs  of  Gull  from  the  Outer  Gooseberry,  Salem 
Harbor. 

JACKSON,  Dr.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston.    Four  specimens  of  Flying  Fish. 

Johnson,  C.  W.,  Salem.    Larvie  of  Thyreus,  from  the  Grape-vine. 

Johnson  Edwin  G.  A.  "Double  Touniois,"  a  French  Copper  Coin  of  Louis 
Xlll,  date  1630— dug  up  near  the  Horse  Railroad  ofllce  in  Sidem,  May,  1M8. 
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Jones,  G.  W.,  Salem.  A  Bpecimen  of  Ampelis  cedrornm  ttom  the  Ticlnlty  of 
Salem,  and  Insects  flrom  Africa. 

Kimball,  James,  Salem.  Specimens  ofBelostoroa  ft-om  Coy*B  Pond,  Beverly; 
a  Stone  Adze  and  Nest  and  Eggs  of  the  Chickadee  fW)m  unknown  locality ;  Eggs 
of  Pynila  from  Cape  Cod;  and  two  Moths  from  vicinity  of  Salem. 

Kimball,  Miss  Mary.    A  Longicorn  Beetle  from  Columbus,  Ga. 

Lamson,  J.  Abthub,  Topsfield.  A  Stone  Gouge,  small  Axe  and  a  Sinker  found 
in  Topsflcld. 

Lander,  W.  W.,  Salem.    A  specimen  of  Clytus  sp.  taken  in  Salem. 

Lock,  N.  C.    Specimen  of  Nyctiardea  (iardenii  shot  in  Salem. 

LoDD,  J.,  Salem.    Deer  Mouse,  taken  in  Broad  street,  Salem. 

LUNGREN,  Mrs.  Dr.  Henry,  Volusia,  Fla.  (through  Miss  M.  G.  Wheatland,  Sa- 
lem). Head.  Feet,  Wings  and  Tail  of  Picus  pileatus.  Three  Heads  of  the  Flor- 
ida Parrot,  and  a  spec  mien  of  ^fCschna  sp.  from  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

Mack.  David.  Jr.,  Snlem.    Three  specimens  of  Cyprea  sp.  from  Ceylon. 

Mack,  Dr.  William,  .Salem.  Fossils  from  Trenton  Falls,  and  Sharon  Springs; 
Salamander,  Fishes,  Mollusks  and  Insects  from  Sharon  Springs;  Reptiles  and  In- 
sects from  Aiken,  S.  C.,  and  a  specimen  of  Lycosa  sp.  found  in  Salem;  also  Min- 
erals from  various  localities. 

Mack,  Miss  Harriet  O.,  Salem.  Fruit  of  the  Tamarind  fi'om  South  Carolina, 
and  Larvse  of  Philampelus  sp. 

Manning,  Robert,  Salem.    Eleven  specimens  of  Minerals  from  Caldere,  Chili. 

Mavning,  J.  H.    A  portion  of  Corwin  Rock  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Maroolles,  F.,  Salem.  Fine  specimens  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  from  El  Templo 
Grotto,  Cuba;  Reptiles  and  Insects  from  Cuba. 

Mayo,  £.  R.,  Boston.    Specimen  of  Condylura  cristata  from  Boston. 

McGrane,  Wm.,  Salem.    Dragon-fly  taken  in  Snlem. 

Meady,  Mr.,  Salem.    Caterpillar  of  the  Hawk  Moth. 

MiLBURN,  Mrs.  Jane,  New  York.  Alcoholic  specimens  of  Locust  from  Aspin- 
wall. 

Moody,  Henry  D.  Bowl  of  a  very  old  Spoon  found  between  the  outer  boards 
and  the  mop-boards  in  the  old  buildmg  where  Mr.  Webster  kept  a  hat  store  on 
Washington  street,  taken  down  at  the  building  of  the  Tunnel. 

Morse,  Willard  S.,  Ware,  Mass.  Case  of  the  Cadis  Worm,  Phryganea  sp. 
from  Ware,  Mass. 

Museum  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Forty-six  specimens  of  Shells 
from  various  localities. 

Neilson,  Dr.  Wm.,  Salem*  Pieces  of  Wood  from  the  Frigates  Congress  and 
Merrimac. 

Newhall,  S.,  Saugus  Centre.    A  Stone  Axe  found  in  that  place. 

Nichols,  C.  F.,  Salem.    A  collection  of  Insects. 

Nichols,  F.  W.,  Salem.  Thirty  species  of  Insects  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
a  twig  containing  Eggs  of  the  Seventeen-year  Locust. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  George,  Salem.  Poition  of  a  Stone  Pestle  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salem. 

Nichols,  Wm.  H.,  3d.  A  small  slab  of  White  Marble  with  lines  cut  around  and 
across  it,  found  on  a  seat  in  a  Church  in  Senafe,  Abyssinia,  by  Lieut.  William 
Mackie,  2d  Queen's  Royal  Regiment,  during  the  late  war  in  that  country. 

Osborne,  Lewis  S.,  Salem.    Imago  and  pupa  of  the  Seventeen-year  Locust. 

Osgood,  Charles  C,  Salem.    Specimens  of  the  Jute  Plant. 

Osgood,  Miss  Hattie,  and  Pierson,  Miss  Daisev,  Salem.  Specimens  of 
Woolly  Larvae  of  a  Saw-fly  found  on  the  Butternut  Tree,  taken  in  Salem. 

Paine,  J.  A.,  Salem.  A  Stone  Pestle  having  a  groove  cut  around  it  at  one  end, 
and  portions  of  Bones  of  various  Animals,  found  in  a  Shellheap  at  Pine  Grove. 
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Specimen  of  Sphynz  quinqaemaculata,  taken  in  Salem,  and  a  piece  of  Fotail  Wood 
fh>m  unknown  locality. 

Page,  Miss  Annie  L.,  Danvers.    Spider  Arom  that  place. 

Palfret,  C.  W.,  Salem.  Two  Eggs  of  Mocking-bird,  laid  in  a  cage.  Samples 
of  Cloth  from  the  Society  Islands. 

PSABODT,  Alfred  S.,  Cape  Town,  C.  G.  H.  Sknll  of  Wild  Boar;  Horns  of  two 
species  of  Antelope;  Eggs  of  Albatros  and  King  Penguin,  and  two  Botanical 
specimens,  all  ttom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Perlet,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Topsfield*.    A  Lonfgcom  Beetle  from  Topsfleld. 

Perley,  Thomas  W.,  Topsfleld.    Insects  fVom  Topsfleld. 

Perry,  Mr.,  Danvers.    Specimens  of  Eacles  imperialis.  « 

Phipfen,  G.  D.,  Snlem.    An  Indian  Stone  Implement  from . 

Pollard,  Geo.  A.    Stone  tvom  a  Temple  at  Ninevah,  bearing  inscription. 

PouSLAND,  Geo.  W.,  Salem.    Two  specimens  of  Kryolite  from  Greenland,  with 
Labradorite,  Yellow  Copper  Pyrites,  Galena  and  some  Iron  Pyrites. 
,  Price,  Mr.,  Manchester.     A  Holothurian  from  near  Baker's  Island,  Salem 
Harbor. 

PULSIFER,  Dayid,  Boston.  The  Dress  of  an  Indian  Chief  from  California,  made 
from  the  Intestines  of  the  Seal. 

PtTTNAM,  Mrs.  Eben,  Salem.    Several  Insects  from  vicinity  of  Salem. 

Putnam.  John,  Salem.    A  dried  specimen  of  Holothnrian. 

Bamsdell,  F.  G.,  Marblehead.    Portion  of  a  Stone  Gouge  found  at  Marblehead. 

Reed,  Mr. ,  Salem.    A  curiously  shaped  Radish. 

Roberts,  David,  Salem  (by  request).    An  Oil  Portrait  of  himself. 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  K.,  Salem.    Specimen  of  Corydalls  ttom  the  vicinity  of  Salem. 

Roberts,  Mr.    Red- shouldered  Hawk  killed  in  Salem. 

Robinson,  John.  Salem.  Specimens  of  Corals  from  various  localities;  Arrow- 
heads from  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Eastern  Vii-ginia,  Andover  and  Salem;  Cells  of  the 
Tailor  Bee  from  Faimington. 

Ropes,  Joseph.    Sketch  of  the  old  Capen  House  at  Topsfleld. 

Russell,  S.  S.  C,  Boston.  SheUs  and  friigments  of  Coral  ftt>m  the  Harbor  of 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Salton STALL.  MisB  Carolinb,  Salem.  An  Ancient  Mirror  and  Dish  belonging 
to  the  Leverett  family. 

Scott,  A.  D.,  Salem.    Specimen  of  Actiae  luna  taken  in  Salem,  June  90. 

Sears,  J.  H.,  Danvers.  Specimen  of  Buteo  Jineatus  shot  in  Danvers,  and  Eggs 
of  the  same ;  also  specimens  of  Julns  ^p.  and  of  Helix  altemata  ftt>m  Danvers. 

Shatswell,  Jos.,  Salem.    Egg  of  Black  Spanish  Hen,  weighing  S|  oz. 

Sheldon,  Augustus,  Salem.    Insects  from  vicinity  of  Salem. 

Shepard,  Henry  F.,  Salem.  Copal  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa;  also  Fossils 
frx>m  various  localities;  two  specimens  of  Cassis  from  Zanalbar?,  and  a  specimen 
of  Oxide  of  Iron  from  the  Island  of  Elba;  Head  of  Fox  from  vicinity  of  Salem; 
Turdus  migratorius,  having  a  curious  malformation  of  the  Upper  Mandible;  three 
Heads  of  Bonasa  umbellus  from  New  Hampshire;  two  Fire  Buckets  used  by  his 
father,  Michael  Shepard,  bearing  the  date  1783. 

Shepard,  S.  A.  D.,  Boston.  Alcoholic  specimens  of  Reptiles  and  Insects  from 
various  localities. 

Silsbeb,  Wm.,  Salem.  Java  Sparrow;  two  specimens  of  Lollgo  ftt>m  Salem 
Harbor. 

Silver,  Miss  Minnie,  Salem.  Specimen  of  Oryzia  sp.  with  its  Eggs,  from 
Rowley. 

SiMONDt,  G.  W.,  Salem.    Cicada  septemdecem  from  Fallstown,  Md. 

Smith,  L.  P.  Section  of  the  Trunk  of  a  Palmetto  Tree  from  Paradise  Island, 
Wondo  River,  S.  C. ;  also  section  of  a  Fig  Tree  fh>m  same  place. 
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Smithsonian  iNSTmrnoN,  Washington,  D.  C.  Nineteen  specimens  of  Birds, 
consisting  of  eleven  genera  seventeen  species  flrom  Lower  California,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

Strilbt,  Jacob,  Salem.  Four  malformed  Claws  of  Homanis  Americanos  from 
Salem  Harbor. 

StoRT,  Noah,  Essex.    Stone  Arrowhead  and  <vonge  found  at  Bssex. 

Tbaoub,  Mr.,  Salem.    Malformed  Egg  of  Common  Fowl. 

ToRZ,  John  H.    Model  of  an  Esquimau  Kyak. 

Tucker,  Saxuel,  Salem.  Malformed  Claw  of  Homarus  Americanos  firom  Salem 
Harbor. 

Turner,  L.  P.  H.,  Danvers.  Two  living  specimens  of  Atacus  Cecropia,  f)Bmale, 
firom  Danvers. 

TUTTLE,  F.  W.  Salem.    Two  specimens  of  Black  Rat,  fh)m  Hancock,  N.  H. 

Upton,  Henrt.  Pieces  of  a  Stalactite  from  the  Cave  of  De  Belamar  at  Matan- 
zas,  Cuba. 

Ward,  Annie  Goodhue,  Salem.    Case  of  Phrygania  sp.  from  Ware,  Mass. 

Ward,  J.  L.,  Salem.    Two  specimens  of  Sygnathus  from  Collins'  Cove,  Salem. 

Waters,  D.  P.  Salem.    Specimen  of  Prionus  taken  in  Salem. 

Webb,  W.  G.,  Salem.    Specimens  of  Coleoptera  from  Pompeii  and  Naples. 

Wheatland,  Dr.  H.,  Salem.    Specimen  of  Dyticus  marginalis  from  Salem. 

Wheatland,  Miss  M.  G.,  Salem.  Larv»  and  Pupa  of  a  Beetle  allied  to  Cassi 
das,  found  on  the  Raspberry,  in  Salem,  and  fbnr  specimens  of  Gorgonia  fW>m 
Florida. 

WiLKiNB,  Joseph,  Salem.   A  Longicom  Beetle  taken  in  Salem. 
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I.  Edward  Norton.  Description  of  Mexican  Ants  noticed  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  April,  1868.  lUostrated  by  11  cats. 
[Commonicated  April  6,  1868.  Author's  copies  issued  July, 
1868.    Regular  issue,  March,  1870].    pp.  1-10. 

II.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.  On  the  Phalangese  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Illustrated  by  16  cuts.  [Communicated  Dec.  9, 
1867.  Author's  copies  issued  Aug.,  1868.  Regular  issue, 
March,  1870].    pp.  10-40. 

III.  A.  8.  Packard,  Jr.    On  Insects  Inhabiting  Salt  Water.    Illus- 

trated by  6  cuts.  [Communicated  Dec.  7,  1867.  Author's 
copies  issued  April,  1869.  Regular  issue,  March,  1870].  pp. 
41-61. 

IV.  A.  £.  Verrill.    Synopsis  of  the  Polyps  and  Corals  of  the  North 

Pacific  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Commodore  C.  Ringgold 
and  Capt.  John  Rogers,  U.  S.  N.,  Arom  1868  to  1866.  Col- 
lected by  Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson,  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition. 
Part  IV,  Actinaria.  Illustrated  by  2  plates.  [Concluded 
flrom  Vol.  V,  p.  830,  etc.  Author's  copies  issued  Nov.,  1869. 
Regular  issue,  March,  1870].  pp.  61-104.  Plates.  1-2. 
V.  Horace  Mann.  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  [Concluded 
Arom  Vol.  V,  p.  248.  See  Editorial  Note  on  p.  112.  Reg- 
ular issue  March,  1871].    pp.  106-112. 

VI.  T.  Martin  Trippe.    Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Biinnesota.    [Com- 
municated Jan.,  1871.    Regular  issue,  March,  1871].  pp.  118- 
119. 
VII.  R.  T.  Knight.     Note  on  the  Earth  Worm.    [Communicated 

1870.    Regular  issue  March,  1871].    p.  120. 
VIII.  Theodore  Gill.    Synopsis  of  the  Primary  Sulxliyisions  of  the 
Cetaceans.  [Communicated  December,  1870.  Author's  copies 
and  Regular  issue,  March,  1871].    pp.  121-127. 

IX.  Elliott  Coass.  On  the  Myology  of  the  Omithorhynchus. 
[Communicated  December,  1870.  Author's  copies  and  reg- 
ular issue,  May,  1871].    pp.  128-178. 
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NOTICE. 


With  this  volume  of  the  Proceedings  and  Commu- 
nications OF  THE  Essex  Institute  the  publicatiou  is 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  since 
the  close  of  the  year  1868  have  been  published  in  the 
monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Institute,  in  which  journal  the 
communications  made  at  the  meetings  have  also  been 
printed  in  full  or  by  abstract. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  is  a  monthly  sheet  of 
about  16  pages  and  is  distributed  free  to  members,  or 
mailed  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  the  subscription 
of  $1.00  per  annum.  —  Editor. 
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I.    Description  of  Mexican  Ants  noticed  in  the  American 
Naturalist y  April ,  1868. 

By   Edward   Norton. 

[Communicated  April  6, 1808.] 


Camponotus  (Formica)  estiriens  Smith. 

Smith,  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Hyraenoptera.  VI,  p.  64,  No. 
196,  1858.    Major  and  minor  workers.    Mexico. 

Mr,  Smith  describes  the  two  workers.  I  find  among 
my  specimens  the  worker  major,  the  male,  and  female. 

The  worker  major  agrees  with  Mr.  Smith's  description  ; 
the  ocelli  are  wanting. 

Female.  Length,  0.50  in.  Face  below  ocelli  black ; 
the  radicle  of  antennae,  lower  margin  of  face,  and  greater 
pait  of  mandibles  ferruginous;  mesothorax  and  scutel 
with  variable  piceous,  or  pitch-colored  spots.  Declivity 
of  metathorax  abrupt;  node  depressed,  almost  truncate 
above ;  abdomen  black ;  wings  hyaline ;  veins  ferruginous. 

Male.  Length,  0.28-32  in.  The  head,  mesothorax, 
and  abdomen  piteous  black.  Nasus,  remainder  of  thorax, 
node,  and  legs  piceous;  trochanters  yellowish.  Node 
truncate,  slightly  emarginate ;  ocelli  prominent  and  sep- 
arated. 

COMMUNICATIONS  KSSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  VI.  1  JULY,  1868. 
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Camponotus  (P.)  AHvaoeus  Norton  (noy.  sp.)- 

Worker  major.      Length,  0.30-32   in.     Color  ochre- 
yellow.    Scape  black ;  flagellum, 
mandibles,  a  band  near  the  apex 
of  each  segment  of  abdomen,  and 
the  legs  below  the  apex  of  femora 
piceous.     Apex  of  antennas  yel- 
lowish.  A  carina  down  the  nasus ; 
ocelli  wanting.     Head  subquad- 
rate,    slightly    hollowed  behind. 
Thorax  compressed  behind,   de- 
clivity not  abrupt ;  node  rounded, 
moderate.     Body   covered    with 
long,  scattered,  pale  hairs.     The 
head  is  somewhat  wider  than  the 
thorax. 
Worker  minor.     Length,  0.30  in.     The  head  of  this 
form  is  nearly  as  large,  but  is  slenderer,  and  is  more 
rounded  behind  the  eyes.    (Four  major  workers ;  two  mi- 
nor workers.) 

Camponotus  (P.)  nitidus  Norton  (nov.  sp.). 

Worker.  Length,  0.25  in.  Piceous  black,  slender, 
polished,  shining.  Antennte  ferruginous,  each  set  in  a 
larger  basin  near  to  a  very  short  inner  carina  or  ridge ; 
nasus  not  distinctly  carinate,  with  a  deep  hollow  on  each 
side  at  base  of  mandibles ;  a  slender  impressed  line  down 
the  middle  of  face.  Mandibles  striate,  rufous.  Head 
about  one-third  wider  than  thorax,  not  emarginate  behind. 
Thorax  compressed,  declivity  abrupt ;  node  rounded,  flat 
behind.  Abdomen  polished,  margin  of  segments  pale, 
legs  rufous.  A  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  face,  none  on 
the  body.     (Three  workers.) 

In  this  and  the  next,  the  legs  are  not  as  long  as  in  the 
two  previous  species. 

Camponotus  (F.)  nacerdus  Norton  '(nov.  sp.)- 
Worker.     Length,  0.22.     Dull  black;  the  face  below 
the  antennae  rufous.     The  whole  body  slender,  dull  black, 
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with  delicate  punctures.  (Antennae  wanting.)  Head 
subquadrate,  hardly  emarginate  and  truncate  behind, 
corners  distant.  Eyes  subovate,  small.  Face  not  rugose  ; 
a  distinct  ridge  down  the  nasus,  continuing  an  impressed 
line  above.  The  whole  face  below  the  antennae  rufous. 
Thorax  compressed  behind ;  node  rounded,  not  thickened, 
flattened  behind.  Abdomen  dull  black,  covered  with  a 
silky  pile*,  visible  in  certain  lights.  Head  and  body  with 
a  few  scattered  long  hairs.  Legs  piceous  black,  the 
anterior  larger  than  the  others.  (Two  workers.) 
This  is  somewhat  like  the  F.  contsca  of  Smith. 

Camponotus  (Tapinoma)  piceatus  Norton  (nov.  sp.). 
Worker  major.  Length,  0.20  in.  Color  entirely  red- 
dish piceous.  Antennae  pale.  *  A  carina  on  the  nasus, 
an  impressed  line  above.  Head  one  half  wider  than  tho- 
rax, square,  not  hollowed  behind,  and,  with  the  thoiux, 
dull  with  delicate  punctures.  Thorax  compressed  behuid, 
declivity  abrupt,  incisures  distinct.  Node  rounded,  con- 
vex behind,  so  as  to  fit  closely  into  the  concavity  of  abdo- 
men. Abdomen  shining,  not  polished,  base  of  segments 
darker,  apex  narrowly  margined  with  pale  gold.  Body 
covered  with  sparse  whitish  hair.  Legs  shorter  than  in 
those  of  the  previous  genus.     (Five  workers.) 

Camponotus  (T.)  tomentosus  Norton  (nov.  sp.). 
Worker  major.  Length,  0.28  in.  Dull  blackish,  with 
ferruginous  tints  ;  the  abdomen  sericeous,  with  a  greenish 
pile.  Head  quadrate,  large,  nearly 
twice  as  wide  as  abdomen,  dull,  with 
dense  fine  punctures ;  eyes  small, 
subovate;  antennce  black,  inserted 
beneath  the  raised  inner  carina  which 
partly  overlaps  the  radicle;  nasus 
hardly  carinate;  mandibles  wide,^ 
with  about  three  inner  teeth,  outer 
tooth  sharp.  Thorax  narrowed  be- 
hind, faintly  ferruginous.  Node 
rounded,  slightly  convex  behind,  rather  large.  Abdomen 
black,  the  apical  margins  of  segments  narrowly  polished, 
golden,  the  node  and  abdomen  closely  covered  with  shin- 
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ing  yellowifih  green  hair.     Legs  black,  and  with  the  body 
sparsely  covered  with  short  pale  erect  hair. 

Worker  minor.  Length,  0.22  in.  The  head  about 
half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  slightly  wider  tiian  thorax, 
somewhat  rounded  and  scarcely  emarginate  behind ;  man- 
dibles formed  as  in  the  major  workers,  but  not  so  wide. 
(Four  majors ;  three  minor  workers.) 

PolyrhaohiB  arborioola  Norton  (dot.  sp.). 

.  Worker  major.  Length,  0.20  in.  Color  dull  black; 
form  short  and  stout.  Head  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  tho- 
rax, deeply  emarginate  behind,  distinctly 
and  closely  punctured ;  eyes  round.  An- 
tennas inserted  below  the  line  of  eyes ; 
joints  of  flagellum  incised,  basal  radicle 
and  flagellum  ferruginous.  Thorax  with 
a  strong  spine  on  each  side  before,  mid- 
dle lobe  prominent,  quadi^ate,  with  dis- 
tinct edges;  metathorax  subtriangulate, 
widest  behind,  with  sharp  angulate  cor- 
ners, but  no  spines,  abrupt  on  all  sides. 
Node  oval,  emarginate,  with  one  shai^) 
spine  on  the  summit.  Abdomen  almost  round,  covered 
with  abundant  silky  hair,  the  whole  body  with  long  whit- 
ish hair.     Anterior  legs  below  the  knees  piceous. 

Polyrhachis  strigata  Norton  (nov.  sp.). 

Worker  major.  Length,  0.16  inch.  Color  black,  the 
antennae  and  legs  honey-yellow.  Antennae  inserted  low 
down  the  face,  widely  separated.  Head  rounded  behind; 
eyes  round.  Mandibles  rufous,  triangular.  Thorax  ovate, 
contraction  behind  gradual,  separation  of  lobea  indistinct. 
Node  nearly  spherical ;  basal  segment  of  abdomen  as  long 
and  wide  as  the  next.  The  whole  body  from  nasus  to 
anal  segment  covered  with  coarse  longitudinal  striae ;  they 
pass  around  the  node,  the  circles  diminishing  to  the  sum- 
mit. Legs  short,  pale  at  joints;  femora  and  tibise 
swelled  in  middle. 

Var.  Color  wholly  ferruginous.  The  antennae  and 
legs  honey-yellow. 
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Ectatoinma  fermgineus  Norton  (nor.  sp.)- 

Worker  major.  Length,  0.40  in.  Color  ferruginous ; 
mandibles  yellowish.  Eyes  round,  widely  separated. 
Head  longitudinally  rugose, 
basin  of  antennae  rery  large, 
touching  the  eyes  and  ex- 
tending to  top  of  head; 
three  carinas  between  the 
antennas,  down  the  face ;  be- 
tween these,  over  the  inser- 
tion of  antennae  are  two 
shining  tubercles.  Mandi- 
bles with  fine  striae.  Head 
transverse  behind.  Thorax 
advanced,  with  a  sort  of  tu- 
bercle before,  and  a  short 
stout  spine  at  each  corner ; 
scutum  large  and  circular,  with  two  tubercles  on  each 
side,  one  on  mesothorax,  and  one  on  the  adjoining  piece, 
or  parapsides ;  two  short  separated  spines  on  the  declivity 
of  metathorax ;  the  pro  and  mesothorax  with  circular  and 
longitudinal,  the  remainder  with  transverse  coarse  striae. 
Node  subquadrate,  prominent  before,  truncate  above, 
with  circular  striae ;  first  segment  canaliculate  through  the 
middle,  with  delicate  diverging  striae ;  a  deep  incision  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  segment,  which  is  covered  with 
very  fine  diverging  striae;  apex  of  foUowing  segments 
shining.  Hinder  tibiae  and  tarsi  each  one-third  longer 
than  those  preceding ;  claws  with  a  small  inner  tooth  near 
the  middle. 

Male.  Length,  0.40  4n.  Color  piceous,  varying  to 
black.  Antennae  set  in  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  eyes, 
the  summit  of  the  basin  in  a  line  with  top  of  eyes ;  scape 
short,  about  half  as  long  as  third  article.  Back  of  head 
truncate,  about  one-third  narrower  than  at  eyes.  Pro- 
thorax  distinct.  Mesothorax  trilobate  as  in  Tenthredo, 
roimded  before,  thorax  with  numerous  longitudinal  striae, 
running  (seen  from  behind)  from  the  right  down  to  the 
left  side.  Node  rounded,  transversely  striate,  with  a 
short  spine   on  each  side  before.     Abdomen  as  in  the 
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workers,  the. striae  finer  and  remaining  segments  deHcately 
punctured.  The  whole  body  more  or  less  sericeous  with 
fine  whitish  hair.  Wings  as  in  U.  tuberculata.  Claws 
bifid.     (Four  workers,  one  male.) 

Eciton  brunnea  Norton  (nov.  sp.). 

Worker  minor.  Length,  0.37  in.  Color  of  head  and 
thorax  black,  metathorax  indistinctly  ferruginous.  Abdo- 
men and  legs  from  honey-yellow  to  ferruginous.  Head 
narrower  and  mandibles  broader  than  in  U.  Mexicana. 
Eyes  rather  larger.  Basin  of  antennae  surrounded  by  a 
carinae,  except  on  upper  side ;  an  impressed  line  down  the 
face.  Mandibles  with  a  distinct  inner  tooth,  and  their 
basal  half  finely  denticulate.  Head  narrowed  behind, 
with  a  short  bent  spine  on  back  of  the  hinder  angles.  A 
distinct  flattened  space  with  subangulate  margin  down  the 
thorax,  ending  in  middle  of  metathorax  in  two  spines ;  a 
single  sharp  spine  beneath  first  node  bent  backwards,  and 
a  tooth  on  apex  of  second  node  beneath  pointing  forward. 
Abdomen  ovate,  wholly  yellow-red.  The  whole  insect 
sprinkled  with  pale  hair.  Claws  with  a  single  inner  tooth 
near  the  middle.     (Five  specimens.) 

This  is  more  like  E.  rapax  Smith,  than  any  other  spe- 
cies known  to  me. 

Eciton  Stunichrastii  Norton  (nov.  sp.). 
Worker  minor.  Length,  0.15-17  in.  Black  ;  antennae, 
abdomen,  and  legs,  reddish  piceous.  Head  one-half 
wider  than  thorax,  somewhat  contracted  behind,  deeply 
emarginated,  with  sharp  slightly  recurved  angles.  An- 
tennae somewhat  clavate.  Mandibles  short  and  stout; 
eyes  minute.  The  whole  head  and  thorax 
covered  with  large  deep  pits,  rather  con- 
fluent longitudinally  upon  the  last.  Su- 
tures between  parts  of  thorax  distinct. 
Nodes  of  peduncle  of  equal  size,  the  first 
coarsely  punctured;  no  spines  beneath; 
abdomen  shining,  polished.  The  whole 
body  sprinkled  with  pale  hair,  most  abun- 
dant on  abdomen.  All  the  tibial  spines 
pectinate.     Claws  simple.     (Seven  specimens.) 
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Eciton  Mexicana  Roger. 
RoGBR,  Berliner  entomologiscbe  Zeitschrift,  1863,  sp.  97. 

Worker  major. 
Length,  0.50  in. 

Worker  interme- 
dia. Length,  0.40 
in. 

Worker  minor. 
Length,  0.25-0.35 
in. 

The  worker  major 
has  long  smooth 
sickle-shaped  man- 
dibles (fig.  a) .  Man- 
dibles of  the  other 
workers  as  usual; 
their  surface  smooth, 
biting  edge  without 
teeth.  Eyes  pearly 
white,  small,  angles 
at  back  of  head, 
not  acute;  spinose 
projections  on  each 
side  of  metathorax 
distinct.  First  node 
of  abdomen  nearly 
as  wide  as  long. 
Joints  of  flagellum 
rather  long  and  slen- 
der. Head  dull,  not 
polished ;  color  of 
head  in  major  work- 
er creamy  white ;  of 
abdomen  blackish, 
remainder  of  body 
ferruginous ;  color 
of  second  series  fer- 
ruginous, abdomen 
black ;  of  third  series,  black  with  the  flagellum  and  tarsi 
ferruginous.  This  so  closely  resembles  E.  ham^taFah.j 
that  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  identical  with  it. 


Worker  minor. 
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Faohyoondyla  Orizabana  Norton  (nov.  sp.)* 
Worker.  Length,  0.37.  Color  dull  black,  with  the 
radicle  and  apex  of  antennae,  mandibles,  and  legs  below 
tips  of  knees,  ferruginous.  Head  subquadrate,  long,  emar- 
ginate  behind;  eyes  small,  round,  placed  below  the 
middle  of  face.  Antennae  insei-ted  below  the  line  of  eyes, 
their  basin  small.  Mandibles  polished,  with  a  few  punc- 
tures near  the  teeth;  teeth  numerous.  Head  and 'thorax 
with  somewhat  confluent  longitudinal  striae.  Thorax 
compressed  behind,  the  sides  of  mesothorax  abrupt  and 
margin  angulate ;  separation  of  scutel  and  mesothorax 
obsolete.  Node  subquadrate,  abrupt  before,  as  high  as 
next  segment,'  not  as  wide ;  first  segment  as  large  as  the 
second,  margin  of  all  the  segments  indistinctly  ferrugin- 
ous. Tergum  dull,  shining,  without  punctures  or  striflB. 
Spines  of  four  hinder  tibia  simple,  those  of  the  anterior 
pair  pectinate.  Claws  simple.  (One  specimen.)  Tins 
may  prove  to  be  the  worker  of  j^.  Montezumia  Smith. 

Fseudomyrma  thoraoioa  Norton  (nov.  sp.)- 
Worker,  Length,  0.25  in.  Color,  ochre-yellow,  with 
the  final  segments  of  abdomen  banded  with  fuscous,  and 
the  femora  and  tibiae  blackish  in  the  middle.  Eyes  large ; 
ocelli  fuscous,  mandibles  tipped  with  black,  strongly  den- 
ticulate within,  the  first  largest.  Head  once  and  a  half 
times  wider  than  thorax,  slightly  emarginate  behind. 
Thorax  flattened  above ;  metathorax  subquadrate,  declivity  » 
abrupt,  margins  of  sides  almost  angulate,  a  slight  tubercle 
on  each  side  near  the  front.  A  blunt  tooth  near  the  apex 
of  first  node  beneath  and  near  the  base  of  the  same. 
Abdomen  with  fuscous  spots,  on  the  hinder  segments  with 
blackish  bands.  The  femora  and  tibia,  except  at  baae 
and  apex,  blackish.     Claws  bifid.     (Ten  specimens.) 

Fseudomyrma  bioolor  Gn^rin. 

Gu£rin,  Icon.  R6g.  anim.  Ill,  427.    BrazU^Panama, 
Mexico. 

Worker.  Length,  0.30  in.  This  is  quite  va- 
riable in  color.  The  specimens  examined  are 
black,  with  the  antenna^  except  lower  half  of 
scape,  the  prothorax,  first  node,  and  legs  below 
the  knees  yellow-red. 
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(Eoodoma  Mexicana  Smith. 
SivfiTH,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Hym.  Vol.  VI,  p.  186. 
Female.     Length,  about  1.00  in.    Exp.  wing,  2.00 
in.   Thorax  one 
half  wider  than 
head,     hairy, 
without  spines ; 
side   angles    of 
second      node 
acute;     color 
dark    ferrugin- 
ous;    wings 
smoky  yellow ;  costal  margin  blackish. 

Worker  major.  Length,  0.50  in;  Worker  minor ^  0.15 
in.  A  spine  on  each  lobe  of  back  of 
head.  Two  spines  on  thorax  before; 
two  projections  between  and  two  spines 
on  metathorax;  a  spine  on  pleura, 
above  the  anterior  coxse.  Mandibles 
with  about  eight  teeth ;  color,  dark  fer- 
ruginous ;   color  of  minor  worker  yel- 


low-red. 


Worker  major. 


CryptoceruB  multispinoBUS  Norton  (nov.  sp.). 

Worker  major.  Length,  0.27  in.  Color  black,  the 
head  and  whole  body  dull  with  sparse  coarse  punctures, 
from  each  of  which  arises  a  short  shining  white 
hair.  The  produced  sides  of  face,  the  anterior 
angles  of  thorax,  tips  of  all  the  spines  and  an- 
terior corners  of  abdomen  testaceous.  Mar- 
gins of  head  and  of  cheeks  each  angular,  partly 
covering  the  eyes,  and  extending  forward  above 
in  a  sort  of  scale  as  far  as  the  margin  of  nasus, 
making  the  head  nearly  as  wide  before  as  behind ;  nasus 
and  back  of  head  emarginate ;  corners  of  head  angulate, 
two  spinose  tubercles  on  the  occiput,  which  has  an  abrupt 
declivity  to  hinder  margin.  Antennae  short,  setaceous, 
base  testaceous.  Thorax  twice  as  wide  before  as  behind, 
emarginate  in  middle,  with  two  spinose  angles  on  each 
side,  with  a  raised  subangulate  transverse  connection ;  a 
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short  blunt  spine  on  each  side  of  middle  lobe  ;  metathorax 
contracted  behind,  with  a  strong  angle  at  its  upper  cor- 
ners, its  concavity  without  setae ;  each  node  transverse, 
with  a  sharp  spine,  curving  backward  on  each  side,  those 
on  second  node  longest.  Abdomen  subcordate.  Legs 
short,  stout,  black ;  tips  of  femora,  tibioe,  and  final  tarsal 
joint  testaceous,  or  yellowish  horn-color. 

Worker  minor.  Length,  0.20  in.  This  has  the  tuber- 
cles on  occiput  subobsolete,  and  the  declivity  behind  less 
abrupt ;  the  anterior  angles  of  thorax  nearly  coincident, 
with  no  transverse  connection. 


II.    On  the  Phalangeoe  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Br  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

[Commimicatcd  December  9, 1867.] 


Introduction. 

The  Phalanges,  or  Opilionina,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  a  suborder  of  the  Trachean  Arachnids  of  the 
same  rank  as  the  Pedipalpi  of  the  Pulmonary  Arachnids. 

The  external  skeleton,  the  tegument^  contains  chitine, 
as  does  indeed  that  of  all  the  arachnids,  remaining  firm 
although  becoming  transparent,  when  the  animal  is  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  It  is  variously  orna- 
mented with  tubercles  or  spines,  and  more  rarely  punc- 
tated or  excavated.  Good  specific  characters  can  fre- 
quently be  drawn  from  it. 

The  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  are  closely  fused 
together,  although  in  most  cases  the  line  of  separation  is 
more  or  less  distinct.  The  cephalothorax  is  never,  at  least 
in  any  species  the  author  has  seen,  at  all  segmented ;  it  is 
generally  smaller  than  the  abdomen,  but  in  the  family 
Gonyleptidaj,  it  is  expanded  into  a  broad  plate,  entirely 
overshadowing  the  very  small  abdomen.  The  latter  is  in 
all  the  Phalangeal  more  or  less  distinctly  segmented. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  cephalothorax  is  a  more  or  less 
prominent  abrupt  elevation  or  large  tubercle,  upon  which 
the  eyes  are  situated.     This  tubercle,  or  as  I  have  called 
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it,  eye  eminence^  in  our  species  is  mostly  dark-colored, 
and  more  or  less  spinate  or  tuberculate.  The  eyes  are 
two  in  number,  rather  large,  simple.  Near  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  cephalothorax,  on  each  side  is  an  oblique 
stigmata.  These  have  been  mistaken  for  eyes,  but  are 
openings  through  the  dermal  skeleton. 

The  spiracles  from  which  proceed  the  principal  trachean 
trunks  in  the  "  Harvest-men  "  are  placed  between  the  pos- 
terior pair  of  coxeB  and  the  abdomen. 

All  of  the  Arachnida  have  four  pairs  of  feet,  which  in 
the  Phalangidffi  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  length, 
and  the  number  of  their  tarsal  joints.  The  coxce  are 
large,  conical,  and  converging  towards  the  sternum.  They 
are  almost  completely  hid  by  the  body  of  the  animal. 
The  next  article,  the  trochanter,  forms  with  the  coxa  a 
sort  of  ginglymoid  joint.  The  trochanters  are  small, 
but  often  aftbrd  good  specific  characters.  The  femora  are 
long  and  slender,  and  are  distally  connected  with  the 
shorter  tibite,  which  in  turn  give  attachment  to  the  numer- 
ous series  of  short  tarsal  articles.  In  the  Gonyleptidae, 
the  last  pair  of  feet  are  the  longest.  In  the  Phalangidte 
proper,  the  first  and  third  pairs  are  about  the  same  length 
and  much  shorter  than  the  others ;  the  fourth  pair  is  not 
quite  so  long  as  the  second. 

The  question  here  naturally  presents  itself,  are  the 
most  anterior  pair  of  feet  true  feet,  i.  e,  sternal  append- 
ages, or  in  other  words  are  the  so  called  oc^oporfoi^^  insects 
really  eight-footed.  The  use  of  these  organs  as  feet  is  of 
course  no  argument  at  all  as  to  their  homologies.  Besides, 
in  many  Arachnids,  such  as  the  Phrynida?  and  Thelypho- 
nidje,  they  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  feelers,  almost 
replacing  the  antennae  in  function,  and  probably  in  very 
many  other  genera  and  families  they  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  limb  and  palpus.  If  a  true  spider  be  exam- 
ined, the  anterior  pair  of  feet  will  be  seen  to  be  articu- 
lated to  the  sternum,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
others.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  think  they  are  true 
sternal  appendages,  for  the  following  reasons.  If  they 
be  so,  the  thorax  must  consist  of  four  segments  instead 
of  three,  as  in  the  true  insects.  In  the  Spiders,  in  Scor- 
pions, Harvest-men,  etc.,  the  segments  of  the  cephalo- 
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thorax  are  so  fiised  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  distinct  sutures ;  but  in  the  genus  Galeodes,  which  in 
respect  to  the  separateness  of  the  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  approaches  somewhat  the  hexapods,  the  thorax 
is  pretty  diatinctly  divided  into  three  segments.  Again, 
although  the  attachment  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  in  many 
arachnids  is  appai-ently  to  the  sternum,  yet  in  others  it  is 
very  distinctly  not  so.  Thus  in  the  Thelyphonidae,  it  is 
placed  on  an  entirely  different  plane  from  that  of  the  truly 
sternal  legs  and  the  bases  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  are 
indeed  partially  covered  by  the  base  of  the  maxillce.  In 
the  Phrynidae  this  is  even  more  marked. 

For  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  that  the  anterior  legs 
of  octopodous  insects  are  really  appendages  of  the  ce- 
phalic segments. 

In  the  mouth  of  a  rapacious  arachnid  the  most  anterior 
organs  are  the  so-called  cheliceres,  which  project  forwards 
or  downwards  from  immediately  under  the  labrum,  or 
anterior  edge  of  the  cephalothorax.  Latreille  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  regard  these  organs  as  modified 
antennsB.  Siebold,  who  follows  him  in  this,  assigns  as 
his  reasons,  the  cerebral  origin  of  their  nerves,  and  the 
fact  that  they  never  act  like  the  mandibles  of  the  other 
Arthropoda  in  a  horizontal  direction.*  The  first  of  these 
reasons  is  not  at  all  conclusive ;  for  if  the  antennae  were 
absent,  it  would  seem,  a  priori^  most  probable  that  the 
cerebral  ganglion,  not  being  called  on  to  supply  them 
with  nerve  power,  would  send  a  nerve  to  some  of  the 
mouth  organs,  and  to  which  more  naturally  than  to  the 
most  anterior  ?  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  anatom- 
ical facts  are  of  any  aid  whatever  in  tracing  homologies ; 
are  the  arms  of  man  any  the  less  appendages  of  the  occip- 
ital vertebra,  because  they  do  not  receive  their  nervous 
supplies  from  it  ?  Again,  the  cheliceres  of  some  arachnids 
do  act  in  a  horizontal  direction,  in  the  true  Scorpions 
for  example.  The  value  of  such  a  chai'acter  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  in  one  order,  the  Pedipalpi,  the  Scor- 
pions have  their  cheliceres  acting  horizontally,  whilst 
amongst  the  Phrynids  they  are  vertical.     Fai-ther,  the 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates.  American  edition  by  Burnett,  p. 
378. 
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cheliceres  occupy  the  same  place  and  perform  the  same 
functions  as  the  anterior  maxillae  or  mandibles  of  Coleop- 
tera,  so  that  the  burden  of  proof  certainly  rests  very 
strongly  on  those  who  assign  them  as  the  homologues  of 
the  antennae.  If,  as  stated  by  Professor  Owen,  some 
species  of  Galeodes  have  the  rudiments  of  the  antennae 
attached  to  the  cheliceres,  it  will  strengthen  the  position 
that  the  latter  are  the  homologues  of  the  mandibles  rather 
than  weaken  it.  No  such  rudiments  exist  in  the  North 
American  species,  Galeodes  subulata  Say,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  I  have  seen  specimens  of;  but  in  certain  of 
the  Harvest-men,  there  are  two  small  processes  placed 
superiorly  and  anteriorly  to  the  mandibles,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  rudiments  of  the  antennae. 

The  mandibles  or  cheliceres  in  the  Phalangidae  are  two- 
jointed,  the  distal,  larger  article,  being  vertical  and  armed 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  one  finger  of  which  is  fixed,  the 
other  movable. 

The  ligula  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  Phalangeae. 

The  second  prominent  mouth-organs  of  the  rapacious 
arachnids  are  those  which  form 
the  large  arm  like  weapons  of 
the  Scorpions.  They  are  the 
homologues  of  the  maxillae  and 
their  palpi  of  the  Coleoptera. 
Among  the  Harvest-men  they 
have  much  more  resemblance  to 
the  corresponding  hexapod  or- 
gans than  is  general.  Their  basal- 
joints,  the  representative  of  the 
maxillae  proper,  are  large,  and 
so  opposed  as  to  act  as  jaws. 
The  palpi  are  four-jointed,  and 
strictly  retain  the  form  and  use 
of  palpi. 

Such  are  the  organs,  which 
are  most  obviously  parts  of  the 
mouth.  Professor  Owen  sug- 
gests in  his  anatomy  of  the  In- 
vertebrates that  the  anterior  pair  of  feet  are  modified 
labial  palpi.     This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  view 


Phalangium  Tenti-icosum. 

a,  trochanter;  6,  femora;  c,  p&lpns; 

d^  mandibles. 
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of  the  subject.  They  appear  to  be  cephalic  appen- 
dages, for  the  reasons  before  given,  and,  if  so,  can  hardly 
be  other  except  labial  palpi  or  antennae.  The  presence  of 
the  rudiments  of  the  latter  on  the  cheliceres  of  certain 
Galeodes,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  proof,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  not  considering  them  as  misplaced  antennae. 
Again  in  certain  arachnids,  they  not  only  perform  solely 
the  tactile  function  of  both  of  these  organs,  but  occupy 
very  closely  the  position  of  the  former.  Thus  in  the 
Phrynidoe,  they  ai'e  placed  just  posteriorly  and  superiorly 
to  the  maxillae.  No  distinct  labium  is  acknowledged  as 
existing  among  the  arachnids,  but  if  these  organs  are  the 
labial  palpi,  in  the  Scorpions  the  two  processes,  which 
project  forward  from  their  bases,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  split  labium.  Such  appears  to  me  the  most  probable 
view  of  the  homologies  of  these  parts,  but  embryological 
studies  can  alone  settle  these  completely.  Among  the 
Phalangeae  the  anterior  pairs  of  legs  are  attached  just  in 
front  and  on  the  same  plane  as  the  others. 

Habits.  The  Phalangidce^  Harvest-men,  "Daddy  Long 
Legs,"  or  "Grab  for  Gray  Bears,"  as  they  are  called  in 
northern  New  York,  appear  to  live  equally  well  about  the 
habitations  of  men  and  in  the  most  lonely  forests.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  them  running  over  the  bushes  and  gi'ound 
amongst  the  recesses  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  every  coun- 
try lad  has  noticed  them  with  wonder  about  out-buildings. 
I  believe  they  are  most  active  in  the  very  early  morning 
and  evening,  preferi'ing  twilight  to  the  bright  sun-glare. 
Thej^  are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  small  insects,  and  are 
said  to  be  especially  addicted  to  aphis  eating.  The  true 
spiders,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  of  the  rapacious  arachnids, 
content  themselves  with  sucking  out  the  juices  of  their 
victims,  but  the  Harvest-men  appear  to  devour  them,  for 
which  the  opposing  maxillae  seem  to  fit  their  mouths.  I 
have  seen  one  running  with  a  half-devoured  insect  in 
its  mouth ;  and  Tulk,  according  to  Siebold,  has  found 
fi'agments  of  insects  in  their  alimentary  canal. 

The  eyes  of  the  Harvest-men,  placed  as  they  are  on  a 
prominence  near  the  centre  of  cephalothorax,  cannot 
enable  them  to  see  beneath  them,  or  in  fact  to  discern  any 
near  object  much  below  their  own  level.     The  Phalan- 
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gium,  however,  when  he  walks,  does  not  generally  raise 
his  body  much  above  the  ground,  but  so  bends  his  long 
legs  that  their  extremities  are  near  the  surface,  whilst 
their  central  portion  is  high  in  the  air.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  body  of  the  animal  is  almost  in  the  same  plane 
as  his  prey,  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  watch  during  his 
approach.  I  have  never  seen  a  Harvest-man  seize  his 
victim,  but,  according  to  Herbert,  "Sie  springen  und 
stiirzen  auf  die  Beute  wie  die  Katze  auf  die  Maus  und 
halten  sie  mit  den  Palpen  wie  mit  Ilanden  selbst."* 

Mr.  A.  Tulk,t  speaking  of  the  habits  of  Phalangium 
Opilio^  says,  "The  harvest-spiders,  at  least  the  present 
species,  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits  and  capture  their 
prey,  consisting  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  small  lepidop- 
tera,  by  stealing  cautiously  towards  it,  and  making  a 
gliding  spring  upon  the  victim  when  within  reach.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  individuals  of  P.  cornutwn,  when  in 
confinement,  pursue  each  other  with  the  utmost  perti- 
nacity, the  larger  generally  pouncing  upon  the  former, 
and  having  brought  them  within  reach  of  the  cheliceree 
and  palpi  by  grappling  them  with  their  long  legs,  proceed 
to  devour  the  body,  leaving  the  extremities  untouched. 
They  use  one  of  their  legs  occasionally  to  support  the 
food  to  their  mouth."  In  our  northern  climates,  proba- 
bly but  few  Phalangians  survive  the  winter.  Dr.  Lin- 
cecum  writes  that  large  numbers  winter  in  Texas,  in  the 
long  moss  (  Tillandsia  usneoides) .  In  the  spring,  all  of 
the  specimens  to  be  found  in  this  neighborhood  are  evi- 
dently very  young,  just  hatched.  They  are  small,  very 
soft  and  tender,  and  have  not  the  coloration  and  other 
specific  characters  well  pronounced.  Towards  the  close  of 
summer  no  more  young  specimens  are  to  be  met  with. 
All  of  the  females  are  then  full  of  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  be  laid  in  the  autumn  in  protected  crevices,  under 
dry  stones,  etc.,  hatching  out  in  the  spring. 

CLASsrFiCATiON.  In  regard  to  the  classification  of  this 
gi'oup,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  value  is  that  of  a 
suborder,  and  that  is  naturally  divided  into  two  families, 

♦They  sprinjf  and  pounce  upon  their  victim  as  the  cat  upon  the 
mouse,  and  seize  it  with  their  palpi  as  if  with  hands, 
t  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  p.  246. 
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the  Phdlangidce  proper  and  the  Gonyleptid(B^  and  that 
each  of  these  groups  is  composed  of  several  genera.  A 
large  number  of  so-called  genera  have  been  named  by 
Koch  in  the  work  "Ueber  sicht  des  Arachniden  sj'^stems ;" 
but  have  nowhere  been  described  by  that  writer,  at  least 
in  no  place  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  A  careful  study 
of  the  diagnoses  of  these  genera  as  given  by  Meade,*  has 
produced  grave  doubts  as  to  their  distinctness ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  characters  given 
as  separating  natural,  or  even  artificial  groups.  Phalanr 
gium  comutum  may  he  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Linnsean 
genus  Phalangium^  since  the  only  species  preceding  it,  in 
the  12th  edition,  is  not  well  known.  Most  of  our  Pha- 
langidsB  are  members  of  one  large  generic  group,  and  for 
this  the  name  Phalangium  has  been  retained,  since,  in 
the  absence  of  specimens  of  jP.  comutmn^  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  characters  distinguishing  its  members 
generically  from  that  species,  although  it  is  very  possible 
such  characters  exist. 

Therie  has  come  under  my  notice  but  a  single  North 
American  species  of  the  Gonyleptidae,  which  appears  to 
be  a  member  of  the  genus  Oonyleptes  of  Kirby. 

The  specific  characters  are  di*awn  from  the  spines, 
tubercles,  etc.,  on  the  surface  of  skin ; — from  the  pattern 
of  coloration ;  peculiarities  of  eye  eminence ;  of  legs, 
especially  the  trochanters ;  from  the  size ;  comparative 
lengths  of  the  body  and  legs ;  and  in  the  males,  from  the 
genital  appendage.  There  appears  to  be  something 
peculiar  in  the  male  organ  of  each  species.  For  this 
reason,  although  not  proposing  here  to  discuss  the  inter- 
nal anatomy  of  the  Phalangeae,  it  seems  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  genitalia.  The  rather  long,  slit-like 
genital  openings  in  both  sexes  exist  just  posteriorly  to 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  last  pair  of  legs.  The 
penis,  inclosed  in  a  very  pronounced  sheath,  extends 
along  the  median  line  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
atbdomen.  It  is  best  exposed  by  slitting  open  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen  at  the  sides  and  turning  back  the 
tegument  like  a  flap.     The  sheath  will  then  appear,  and 

*  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1855. 
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must  be  cut  open  before  the  organ  itself  will  come  into 
view.  In  the  genus  Phalangium  the  penis  is  made  up  of 
two  portions,  the  body  and  a  second  piece,  generally 
very  small,  and  ending  in  a  sharp  point.  The  body  of 
the  male  organ  is  traversed  by  the  continuation  of  the 
spermatic  duct  or  the  ductus  ejaculatorius,  which  opens 
at  or  near  the  distal  end  of  the  smaller  article.  In  the 
latter  part  of  summer  many  male  Harvest-men  may  be 
found,  in  which  the  organ,  with  its  sheath  massed  about 
its  base,  is  extruded  from  the  body. 

Occupying  a  corresponding  position  with  the  last,  in 
the  female  is  a  long,  firm,  almost  cartilaginous,  more  or 
less  annulated  tube,  the  ovipositor,  into  the  base  of  which 
opens  the  oviduct.  This,  like  the  penis,  is  capable  of 
extrusion,  and  is  provided  with  a  sheath. 

Suborder  PHALANGEiE. 

Respiration  trachean.  Thorax  not  distinctly  articu- 
lated. Mandibles  very  conspicuous,  free,  terminated  by 
a  didactyle  forceps.  Abdomen  annulate;  no  metamor- 
phosis. 

Family  PHALANGIDiE. 

Abdomen  distinct  superiorly.  Coxee  of  posterior  pair 
of  feet  not  more  developed  than  the  others,  and  radiating 
at  about  the  same  angle  as  the  others.  Tarsi  multiartic- 
ulate. 

Catenus  I.    PHAIiANGIUM  Linn. 
Palpi  without  spines.     Eyes  two  on  a  tubercle. 

COBIMUNICATIONB  ESSEX  mSTirUTE,   VOL.  VI.  3  JULY,   1868. 
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1.  Fhalangiiim  dorBatum  Say. 


1  a,  female  (natural  size);  1  &,  male  (nat.  sixe);  1  c,  penb;  interior  and  lateral  view. 

P.  DOR8ATUM  -Say.   Jonm.  Phlla.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Ist  se.,  Vol.  2,  p.  66. 

Dorsum  minutely  granulate ;  Its  general  color  grayish  brown,  with 
often  a  sort  of  a  golden  tint ;  anterior  to  the  eye-spot,  ornamented 
with  a  somewhat  Y-shaped  or  irregularly  parallelogrammatic  black 
marking  on  each  side.  At  the  eye  eminence  commences  a  dark  black- 
ish central  marking,  which  is  at  first  quickly  expanded,  then  very 
much  contracted,  and  afterwards  gradually  somewhat  expanded,  and 
then  similarly  again  contracted,  so  as  to  form  a  strongly  pronounced 
central  vase-shaped  marking  extending  fVom  the  eye-spot  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity ;  besides,  there  is  on  the  flanks  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct blackish  band,  and  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  more  or  less 
spotted  with  black.  Segmentation  of  the  abdominal  scutum  well 
marked.  Eye  eminence  prominent,  scarcely  at  all  crenulate.  Palpi 
long,  slender,  grayish  or  reddish  brown,  more  or  less  pubescent  in  the 
male  with  their  under  surface  and  lateral  edges  furnished  with  rows 
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of  small  black  spinous  tubercles.  Ventral  surface  a  grayish  brown, 
tuberculate,  with  the  abdominal  segmentation  strongly  pronounced. 
Coom  smooth  or  slightly  tuberculate,  grayish.  Trochanters  black. 
Legs  brownish,  darker  in  the  male,  with  blackish  rings  at  the  articu- 
lations generally  relieved  by  a  whitish  tipping.  Spines  on  the  feet 
small,  not  very  numerous  Penis  very  slender,  not  very  much  flat- 
tened, distally  bent  nearly  at  right  angles  to  itself,  and  ending  in  a 
long,  thin,  very  acate  point. 

Length  of  Body,  ?,  0.8;  ^,  0.2.  Length  of  Legs,  ?,  (1)  1.4,  (2)  8, 
(3)  1.4,  (4)  1.9;  ^,  (1)  1.4,  (2)  2.4,  (3)  1.4,  (4)  1.9. 

Re&larks.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  specimens  of  this 
form  collected  in  various  localities  near  Philadelphia.  It 
appears  to  be  an  outdoor  species ;  most  of  the  specimens 
in  my  possession  were,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
taken  on  black  and  raspberry  bushes  in  gardens.  The 
male  and  females  are  quite  different.  There  are  not  only 
the  usual  differences  of  size  and  form,  but  the  female  is 
lighter  in  general  color  with  little  or  none  of  the  reddish 
hue  so  general  in  the  male,  the  flank  markings  more  dis- 
tinct, the  palpi  grayish  (rarely  reddish) ,  and  the  feet  of 
a  lighter  brown ;  the  crenations  of  the  palpi  are  also  less 
strongly  pronounced  and  often  not  easily  made  out  from 
their  grayish  tint.  I  have  never  seen  these  two  forms 
actually  in  coituj  but  am  led  to  refer  them  to  the  same 
species  by  their  general  agreement  of  characters,  and  the 
facts  that  they  have  been  found  together,  and  the  one  are 
always  male,  the  other  female  specimens.  I  have  a  sin- 
gle specimen  from  Elizabethtown  in  Northern  New  York, 
collected  by  my  brother,  George  B.  Wood,  Jr.  Also  a 
large  number  caught  near  Washington,  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Bland,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  some 
small  Harvest-men  taken  by  him  early  in  the  spring, 
which  appear  to  be  the  young  of  this  species.  In  these 
the  gray  color  of  the  adult  is  almost  a  milk-white ;  the 
eye  eminence  is  also  white. 
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2.  Fhalangiiun  vittatum  Sat. 


2  ay  male  (nataral  Rize) ;  2  6,  female  (natural  Bise) ;  2  Cy  palpns  (magnified);  2  <f.  a 
portion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen  dissected  off,  ana  raised  up  00 
as  to  show  the  position  of  the  penis  (magnified);  p^  penis;  m,  muacles;  c,  first 
Joints  of  legs;  «,  abdominal  segments. 

P.  viTTATCM  Say,    Joum.  Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Ist  se.  Vol.  2,  p.  66. 

Male.— Dorsum  varying  from  a  rich  yellowish  brown  to  a  strongly 
reddish  brown,  with  a  central  dark  vase-shaped  marking,  commencing 
at  the  eye  eminence,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  without  any 
well  pronounced  black  marginal  markings ;  very  hard,  covered  with 
closely  placed,  numerous,  moderately  small  granules.  Cephalothorax 
marked  with  dark  brown.  Eye  eminence  pronounced,  brownish  with  a 
central  dark  band,  fUmished  with  a  row  of  rather  distant,  but  pretty 
well  pronounced  spinous  tubercles  over  each  eye.  Faipi  very  long, 
light  brown,  with  numerous  spinous  tubercles,  similar  to,  but  rather 
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more  pronoanced  than  in  P.  dorsatumy  distally  pubescent.  Segmenta- 
tion of  the  abdominal  scutum  pretty  well  marked,  especially  poste- 
riorly. Ventral  surface  light  brown,  with  the  abdominal  segments 
very  distinct,  without  tubercles,  save  a  few  anteriorly.  Coxce  of 
the  same  color  as  the  belly,  but  covered  with  numerous  close  tuber- 
cles, tipped  with  white.  Trochanters^  light  brown.  Legs  very  slender, 
light  brown,  with  black  annuli  at  the  distal  femoral  and  tibial  joints, 
which  in  some  specimens  involve  the  whole  article,  ftimished  with 
numerous  small,  black,  spinous  tubercles.  Penis  very  slender,  not 
flattened,  distally  bent  at  right  angles  to  itself,  into  a  moderately 
short,  very  sharp  point. 

Female.  —  With  the  general  characters  of  the  male,  but  much 
larger,  and  the  palpi  much  shorter.  The  dorsal  stripe  not  nearly  so 
pronounced  as  in  the  male,  and  very  often  interrupted  posteriorly. 
The  legs  not  so  dark. 

Length  of  Body,  ?,  0.4;  ^,  0.25.  Length  of  Legs,  ?,  (1)  1.7,  (2) 
3.2,  (3)  1.6,  (4)  2.3;   ^,  (1)  1.7,  (2)  3.2,  (3)  1.6,  (4)  2.1. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  closely  related  to  P.  dor- 
satumy the  principal  characters  separating  the  two  are  to 
be  found  in  the  differences  in  coloration  of  the  dorsum 
and  legs,  the  trochanter  not  being  black  in  P.  vittatum^ 
and  the  much  greater  hardness  and  roughness  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  southern. species. 

The  color  varies  considerably.  Some  two  or  three 
specimens  are  nearly  white. 

This  species  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  Say  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Southern  States,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  southern  representative  of  its  nearest  ally, 
P.  dorsatum,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  any  specimens 
from  farther  south  than  Washington  City.  Most  of  the 
specimens  of  P.  vittatum,  which  have  come  under  my 
notice,  were  collected  by  Dr.  G.  Lincecum  in  Texas, 
where  it  appears  to  be  abundant.  Like  many  other  ani- 
mals of  the  Neo-tropical  fauna  of  North  America,  its 
range  extends  up  into  Nebraska,  for  I  have  a  number  of 
specimens  collected  last  summer  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden, 
during  his  geological  explorations  of  that  State. 
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3.  Fhalangiiim  nigropalpi  Wood  (nov.  sp.)- 


3  a,  male  (natural  size) ;  3  6,  female  (natural  size) ;  3  c,  under  surface  of  bodj, 
showing  the  penis  protruded  (roagnifled),  d,  body  of  penis,  e,  its  sheath. 

Dorsum  reddish  brown ;  in  the  males  of  a  nearly  nnifonn  tint, 
with  some  obscare  grayish  specks ;  in  the  females  of  a  darker  color, 
with  a  more  or  less  obsolete  central  vase-shapcd  marking,  and  some 
grayish  specks ;  with  very  minute  tubercles,  giving  rather  a  velvety 
than  rough  appearance  to  the  unaided  eye.  Segmentation  of  thje 
abdominal  scutum  not  marked.  Eye  eminence  prominent,  black,  with 
a  doable  row  of  rather  small  and  distant  spinous  tubercles.  Paifi 
rather  long ;  in  the  male  black,  excepting  the  distal  article,  which  is 
mostly  brownish,  with  very  few  spinous  tubercles,  save  a  row  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  distal  article,  very  pilose,  with  none  of  the  angles 
prolonged ;  in  the  female  brown,  without  the  row  of  spinous  tubercles 
on  the  distal  article,  but  with  the  others  perhaps  more  pronounced 
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than  in  the  male,  and  with  the  distal  angle  of  the  second  article  pro- 
longed into  a  more  or  less  prominent  blnnt  process.  Ventral  surface 
mostly  of  a  similar,  but  little  lighter  color  than  the  dorsum.  Coxa: 
of  the  same  color  as  the  ventral  surface,  tipped  with  white.  7Vo- 
chanters  blackish.  Legs  in  the  males  black ;  in  the  female  dark  brown. 
Penis  rather  stout,  flattened,  at  its  distal  extremity  contracted  and 
bent  upwards,  ending  In  a  short  acute  point. 

Length  of  body,  ^,0.2;  ?,  0.8.  Length  of  Legs,  ^,  (1)  1.6,  (2) 
8.1,  (3)  1.6,  (4)  2.1;    ?,  (1)  1.6,  (2)  3.6,  (3)  1.6,  (4)  2.2. 

Remarks.  I  have  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  this 
species  captured  by  myself  in  the  woods  in  Huntingdon 
Co.,  Pennsylvania.  They  were  in  great  numbers  running 
over  the  dried  leaves,  stones,  bushes,  &c.  The  males 
were  much  more  numerous  than  the  females,  in  fact  I  saw 
six  times  as  many  of  them  as  of  the  latter.  I  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  any  in  coitu,  but  believe  the  two  forms 
to  be  different  sexes  of  the  same  species  on  the  same 
grounds  as  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  a  former  species. 
The  females  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  larger  size, 
the  brown  color  of  their  legs  and  palpi,  as  well  as  the 
darker  and  less  uniform  color  of  the  dorsum,  which  also 
frequently  loses  almost  all  of  the  reddish  tint. 

4.  Fhalangiiim  ezilipes  Wood  (nov.  sp.). 

Dorsum  very  closely,  minutely  granulate,  of  a  dark  blackish  or  a 
golden  brown ;  with  a  pair  of  longitudinal,  whitish,  irregular  bands 
commencing  at  the  eye  eminence  and  running  an- 
teriorly to  the  margin  of  the  cephalothorax,  where 
they  are  bent  at  right  angles  and  prolonged  into  a 
^  tertil^W^MmSg.  "arrow  marginal  band ;  each  abdominal  scutum  with 
niiied).  a  more  or  less  regular  transverse  series  of  very 

distinct  whitish  dots,  which  are  often  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another  so  as  to  form  longitudinal  as  well  as  transverse  series, 
but  on  other  specimens  the  distance  between  those  of  the  posterior 
*  scuta  is  only  half  that  between  those  on  the  anterior  scuta.  Cephalo- 
thorax with  a  pair  of  grooves  on  each  side  anteriorly,  somewhat 
paraUel  to  the  margin,  behind  the  eyes  with  four  very  distinct  trans- 
verse straight  impressed  lines  and  corresponding  ridges.  Eye  emi- 
nence pronounced,  remarkably  smooth,  slightly  constricted  at  the 
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base,  grooved  above,  with  the  somewhat  conical  eyes  so  placed  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  two  eye  eminences  Joined  together  rather  than 
of  a  single  one.  Palpi  with  none  of  their  angles  prolonged,  rather 
short,  proximally  dark,  distally  light  brown,  with  their  proximal  arti- 
cles densely  beset  with  very  numeroos  spinules  and  with  their  maxil- 
lary portion  furnished  with  two  lobe-like  processes.  Abdomen  very 
distinctly  separated  Arom  the  cephalothorax,  distinctly  segmented. 
Venter  proper  smoothish,  light  grayish  brown.  Pectus  and  coxce  with 
very  numerous  small  spines,  of  the  same  color  as  venter.  Trochan- 
ters dark  brown  with  their  inferior  angles  prolonged  into  a  small  incon- 
spicuous spinous  process.  Legs  very  slender,  proximally  light  brown, 
distally  somewhat  darker,  beset  with  numerous  small  blackish  spin- 
ules. Penis  robust;  distally  rapidly  expanded  into  a  broad  portion 
whose  very  thin  margins  are  bent  upwards,  so  that  with  an  equally 
thin  central  keel  they  form  a  pair  of  grooves  on  the  upper  surfoce ; 
afterwards  contracted  into  a  robust  but  finally  slender  acute  point 
placed  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  main  body  of  the  organ. 

Length  of  Body,  S  ?»  0.25.  Length  of  Legs,  S  ?,  (1)  1.8,  (2)  2.7, 
(3)  1.8,  (4)  2.1. 

Remarks.  Of  this  species  I  have  seen  one  specimen, 
taken  by  Dr.  Leconte  on  the  coast  of  California,  Lat. 
30°,  33' ;  also  two  collected  by  Mr.  William  M.  Gabb,  of 
the  California  State  Geological  Survey,  in  Nevada.  The 
measurements  given  above  are  taken  from  Dr.  Leconte's 
speciiuen,  which  was  in  such  a  condition  that  I  could  not 
determine  the  sex  positively.  The  other  individuals  were 
males. 
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6.  Fhalangiiim  oinereum  Wood  (nov.  sp.}* 


5  a,  male  (natural  size) ;  66,  female  (natnral  size) ;  5e,  penis,  lateral  and 
anterior  Views  (magnified). 

Body  large.  Dorsum  with  small,  acute  spinous  tubercles  on  the 
abdomen  arranged  in  transverse  series  generally  one  row  to  each  seg- 
ment ;  the  base  of  these  little  tubercles  are  whitish,  their  acute  apices 
blackish ;  color  of  dorsum  grayish  with  a  central  darker  vase-shaped 
marking  commencing  at  the  head;  the  flanks  more  or  less  mottled. 
Cephalothorax  not  distinctly  separated  Arom  the  abdomen.  Segmen- 
tation of  the  abdominal  scutum  distinct.  Eye  eminence  not  very  prom- 
inent, light-colored,  with  a  row  of  tubercles  similar  to  those  on  the 
dorsum  surmounting  each  of  the  black  eyes.  Palpi  light  brown,  mod- 
erately long,  with  numerous,  short,  rigid,  black  hairs,  which  are  more 
pronounced  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Legs  very  long  and  slen- 
der, with  numerous  black  spines  arranged  in  rows,  which  are  more 
pronounced  In  the  male  than  female,  light  brown  with  darker  annuli, 
which  are,  however,  often  obsolete  especially  in  the  male.  Cox^e 
as  well  as  ventral  surflftce  smooth,  grayish  brown,  with  darker  irreg- 
ular spots.  Trochanters  grayish,  with  small  spines.  Penis  broad, 
rather  thick,  with  distally  two  lateral  oval  openings,  and  immediately 
contracted  into  a  short,  blunt,  obtuse  process,  which  is  bent  at  an 
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acute  angle  to  the  main  process,  and  has  projecting  ftrom  It  a  very 
slender,  acute  point. 

Length  of  body,  ?,  0.36;  ^,  0.3.  Length  of  Legs,  ?,  (1)  L2,  (2) 
2,  (3)  1.2,  (4)  1.6;  ^,  (1)  1.6,  (2)  2.6,  (3)  1.6,  (4)  1.9. 

Remarks.  I  have  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  this 
species,  collected  by  my  brother,  George  B.  Wood,  jr., 
at  Elizabethtown,  in  Northern  New  York;  they  were 
found  in  outhouses. 

The  males  differ  from  the  females  in  their  more  uniform 
and  darker  tint,  and  in  the  absence,  or  faintness,  of  the 
annuli  on  the  limbs. 


6.  Fhalangium  oaloar  Wood  (nov.  sp.). 
Male.  — 7)or«wm  dark  reddish  brown  with  minute  spots  of  Ught 

brown,  densely  covered  with  small  obtuse  blunt  black   tubercles. 

Cephalothorax  with  two  impressed 
lines  posteriorly.  JEye  eminence  well 
pronounced,  black,  with  two  rows  of 
acute  robust  spines.  Palpi  very  robxist 
and  crooked,  the  second  and  third 
joints  making  an  arch,  the  fourth  joint 
another;  these  three,  blackish,  pilose 
and  very  much  roughened  by  acute 
robust  spines ;  the  second  joint  armed 
near  the  middle  of  its  inferior  surface 
with  a  very  large  obtuse  spur-like  pro- 
cess ;  the  distal  article  slender,  Ught 
brown,  very  hairy,  but  without  spines. 
Abdomen  very  distinctly  separated 
from  the  cephalothorax  by  a  curved 
impressed  line,  the  segmentation  not 
weU  marked  anteriorly.  Ventral  sur- 
face reddish,  with  a  few  scattered 
granules  on  the  pectus,  none  else- 
where. Legs  very  long  and  slender 
with  rows  of  smaU  spines.  Cox4b  red- 
dish, the  first  two  on  each  side  with  a 
their  anterior  margins.    Trochanters 

reddish  brown.    Penis  robust,  flattened,  very  strongly  curved,  distaUy 

somewhat   expanded  and  then  abruptly  contracted  into  a  slender 

hook  with  a  very  acute  point. 

Length  of  body,  ^,  0.25  inches.    Length  of  legs,  ^,  (1)  1.2,  (2) 

2.2,  (8)  1.3,  (4)  1.8. 


6a,  male,  upper  view  (nat.  slzej ;  66. 
palpus,  showing  spur  (magnified). 

row  of  spinous  tubercles  on 
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Remarks.  I  have  seen  but  a  single  male  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  was  received  from  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  who 
found  it  among  the  mountains  of  South-western  Virginia. 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  out  door  species  living  in  the  woods, 
and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the  southern  representative 
of  P.  nigropalpi;  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  that  P. 
viUatum  Say  does  to  P.  dorsatum  of  the  same  author. 

I  have  also  received  from  the  same  source  as  the  last 
two  female  Harvest-men,  which  I  refer,  with  a  good  deal 
doubt,  to  the  same  species.  They  were  taken  in  the  same 
locality  as  the  last,  at  a  different  time.  They  differ  from 
the  male  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  spur-like  pro- 
cesses on  the  palpi,  as  well  as  in  the  color  of  the  tro- 
chanters. They  may  represent  an  undescribed  species. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  them : 

Phalangium  sp.? 

Dorsum  darkish  or  very  dark  brown,  with  lighter  spots  especlaUy 
upon  the  sides,  and  with  a  more  or  less  obscare  central  vase-shaped 
marking  extending  throughout  its  whole  length,  covered  with  smaU 
tubercles.  Cephalothorax  with  two  Impressed  lines  posteriorly.  Eye 
eminence  very  prominent,  blackish,  with  two  more  or  less  irregular 
rows  of  spines.  Abdomen  distinctly  separated  Arom  cephalothorax, 
its  segmentation  rather  distinct.  Falpi  light  brown,  their  basal  joints 
roughened  with  numerous  rather  large  robust  spinules,  aggregated, 
scattered  or  in  rows.  Ventral  surface  reddish  brown,  smooth.  Coxae 
reddish  brown,  dis tally  tipped  with  whitish,  their  basal  ends  areolated, 
their  anterior  inferior  borders  each  with  a  row  of  small  tubercles, 
more  or  less  obsolete  on  the  posterior  two  pairs.  Drochanters  black, 
roughened  with  numerous  small  black  spines.  Legs  light  or  dark 
brown,  roughened  with  very  numerous  smaU  black  spines. 

Length  of  body,  0.36.    Length  of  Legs,  (1)  1,  (2)  1.8,  (3)  1,  (4)? 
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7.  Fhalangiiim  bioolor  Wood  (nov.  sp.). 
Female. — Dorsum  blackish,  of  a  nearly  uniform  tint,  with  an  obscure 

lighter  central  line ;  ftimished  with  a  triangular  patch  of  close,  small, 

black  tubercles  on  the  cephalothorax, 
the  base  of  the  triangle  being  at  the 
eye  prominence ;  posterior  to  and  sep- 
arated from  this  by  an  intervening  com- 
paratively smooth  space,  Is  a  transverse 
linear  patch  of  similar  tubercles,  pos- 
terior to  which  is  still  another  broad, 
large  patch  covering  the  central  portion 
of  the  abdominal  scutum,  and  posterior 
to  this  again  are  two  or  three  transverse 
raised  patches.  C^halothorax  not  at  all 
distinct  from  the  abdomen.  Segmenta- 
tion of  the  abdominal  scutum  not  dis- 
tinct. JSye  eminence  prominent  with  a 
double  row  of  rather  distant  and  well 
pronounced  spinous  tubercles.  Palpi 
very  light  brown,  somewhat  pilose,  with 
rather  numerous  scattered  spinous  tu- 
bercles on  their  basal  articles.  VerOral 
surface  a  whitish  brown,  granulate. 
Coxoe  of  the  same  color  as  the  ventral 
surflace,  closely  tuberculate,  not  tipped 

Female(natural8ize).Thethirdleg^<^liWack.    Trochanters  gnylsh.    Legs 
wa9  off  the  specimen.  y^iy  slender,  brownish,  with  more  or 

less  pronounced  blackish  rings  at  the  joints. 

Length  of  body,  ?,  0.2.    Length  of  legs,  ?,  (1)?,  (2)  2.1,  (3)?, 

(4)  1.6. 

Remarks.  I  have  seen  but  two  specimens,  both  fe- 
males, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Cope,  who  cap- 
tured them  near  Haverford  College,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

8.  Phalangium  fiftvosum  Wood  (nov.  sp.). 
Female.' — Dorsum  almost  a  square  level  surface,  with  a  sharp  pro- 
jecting angle  at  the  sides ;  grayish  brown  with  blackish  spots,  and  the 
indications  of  a  central  vase-like  marking;  coarsely  rudely  punctate 
so  as  to  have  a  worm-eaten,  almost  honey-combed  appearance. 
Cephalothorax  with  two  dark  converging  lines  anterior  to  the  eye 
eminence,  and  a  short  central  one  on  its  most  anterior  portion.   Eye 
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eminence  slender,  rather  high,  light  brown,  with  several  robust  acute 
spines,  which  are  at  their  bases  gray,  but  are  tipped  with  black.  Palpi 
rather  slender,  moderately  long,  without  processes,  but  roughened 
by  numerous  small  blackish  spines.  Ventral  surface  light  gray,  rough- 
ened by  numerous  small  obtuse  tubercles.  Coqc<b  very  large,  gray, 
laterally  dotted  with  black,  very  strongly  roughened  with  large, 
obtuse  tubercles.  Trochanters  blackish,  often  mottled  with  gray,  with 
rather  large  spines,  similar  to  those  on  the  eye  eminences.  Feet  prox- 
Imally  blackish,  distally  often  grayish,  sometimes  tipped  with  blackish, 
roughened  by  numerous  small  acute  spines. 

Length  of  body,  ?,  0.8.    Length  of  legs,  ?,  (1)  1,  (2)  1.7,  (8)  1.1, 
(4)  1.8. 

Remarks.    I  have  seen  but  a  single  specimen,  a  female, 
caught  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  in  Nebraska. 

9.  Phalangium  verruoosimi  Wood  (nov.  sp.). 
Male.— i>or»tim  hard,  of  a  nearly  uniform  golden  tint,  with  indi- 
cations of  a  blackish  central  marking  behind  the  eye  spot,  thickly  cov- 

^^^       ered  with  small  tubercles.    Eye  eminence 

prominent,  blackish  on  top,  with  a  row  of 
prominent,  spinous  tubercles  surmounting 
each  black  eye.  Cephalothorax  with  a  slight 
''rgie1?t%"lSch'thl%Tot"iI  impressed  line  Immediately  behind  the  eye 
set  on  the  body  (magnijaed).  eminence,  and  a  second  very  strongly 
marked  one  posterior  to  this,  very  distinctly  separated  fW)m  abdomen 
by  a  curved  impressed  line.  Segmentation  of  the  abdominal  scutum 
very  marked  posteriorly,  not  so  much  so  anteriorly.  Palpi  slender, 
grayish,  with  none  of  their  angles  prolonged,  beset  on  their  upper 
surface  with  numerous  smaU  spines  irregularly  arranged  in  rows. 
Ventral  surface  light  gray,  with  the  coxcb  closely  studded  with  large 
prominent  tubercles,  giving  under  the  glass  a  sort  of  warty  appear- 
ance. Trochanters  blackish,  more  or  less  covered  with  similar  tuber- 
cles. Legs  reddish  brown,  rather  long  and  slender,  armed  with  series 
of  small  blackish  spines.  Penis  of  the  male  very  broad,  rather  short, 
nearly  straight,  thickened  and  somewhat  dilated  distally  where  it  is 
alate,  abruptly  contracted  into  a  rather  robust  end,  which  finally  ter- 
minates in  a  very  acute  point,  which  is  bent  at  an  angle  to  the  shaft, 
and  fUmished  with  two  pairs  of  smaU  lateral  hooked  spines  at  the 
base  of  the  slender  portion. 

Length  of  body,  $y  0.2.    Length  of  legs,  ^,  (1)?  (2)  1,  6,  (8)  1.7, 
(4)  1.8. 

Bemarks.    I  have  seen  only  some  males,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Essex  Institute.     Locality  unknown. 
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10.  Fhalangium  formosuin  Wood  (noy.  sp.). 
Female. — Dorsum  perfectly  smooth,  grajrish,  more  or  less  ob- 
scurely mar|?ined  with  dark  brown,  and  ornamented  with  a  broad 

vase-shaped  central,  dark  marking,  which 
commences  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  cephalothorax,  and  terminates  ab- 
mptly  near  the  Junction  of  the  middle 
and  posterior  third  of  the  abdomen ;  the 
whole  of  the  dorsum  which  is  anterior 
to  the  posterior  third  of  the  abdomen 
has  more  or  less  of  this  peculiar  brown- 
ish tint.  Eye  eminence  moderately  prom- 
inent, smooth.  Paipi  slender^  without 
spines,  distally  minutely  pubescent.  Seg- 
mentation of  the  abdominal  scutum  not 
pronounced,  except  posteriorly.  Ventral 
Female  (natural  eke).  surface  grayish  brown  not  tuberculate. 

Cox<B  of  the  same  color.  Trochanters  black.  Legs  light  brown,  annu- 
late with  dark  brown,  provided  with  very  minute  spinous  tubercles, 
especially  on  their  femora. 

Length  of  body,  ?,  0.3.  Length  of  legs,  ?,  (1)  0.6,  (2)  1.8,  (3) 
0.6,(4)?. 

Eemarks.  I  have  seen  four  specimens  of  this  hand- 
some species  from  the  District  of  Colmnbia,  collected  by 
Mr.  Austin,  and  have  received  a  number  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bland,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The 
latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  female,  are  very 
immature;  the  former  are  all  females.  All  the  indi- 
viduals which  have  come  under  my  notice  are  remarkable 
for  their  softness  and  fragility. 

U.  Fhalangium  piotum  Wood  (nov.  sp.). 
Female. — Dorsum  light  gray,  with  a  strongly  pronounced  central 
dark  marking,  which  is  broadest  anteriorly,  involving  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cephalothorax,  at  the  posterior  edge  of  which  it  is  rap- 
idly contracted,  then  sharply  expanded  and  again  contracted  into  a 
nearly  square  space  on  the  abdomen,  finally  running  as  a  stripe 
to  the  anus ;  the  surface  smooth  generally,  fbmished  before  the  eye 
eminence  with  a  curved  series  of  acute,  black,  very  smaU  spines 
on  elevated  bases,  and  a  similar  short  transverse  row ;  behind  the  eye 
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eminence,  with  a  rather  pronounced  transverse  series,  and  several 
more  or  less  obsolete  ones  on  the  abdominal  sur- 
face, also  with  a  few  similar  scattered  spines. 
Eye  eminence  light  brown,  with  a  couple  of 
more  or  less  Irregular  series  of  spines  similar 
to  those  on  the  body.  Palpi  hispid,  mot- 
tled, with  their  femoral  joint  somewhat  en- 
larged at  its  inner  distal  angle,  and  the  next 
two  articles  short  and  swollen.  Cephalothorax 
not  at  all  distinctly  separated  ft>om  the  abdomen. 
Segmentation  of  the  abdominal  scutum  not  at  all 
marlced.  Ventral  surface  a  light  grayish  brown, 
hispid.  Coxm  covered  with  spinous  hairs.  Tro- 
chanters light  brown.  i€^«  short,  moderately  Female  (natural  size), 
robust,  roughened  with  rows  of  small  sharp  black  spines. 

Length  of  body,  ?,  0.2.  Length  of  legs,  ?,  (1)  0.6,  (2)  1.1,  (8) 
0.7,  (4)  I. 

Remarks.  I  have  seen  but  a  single  specimen,  a  female, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Essex  Institute,  which  was  taken 
near  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

12.  Phalangium  maoulosum  Wood  (no v.  sp.). 
Body  large.    Dorsum  dark  ferruginous  brown,  with  an  often  obscure 
central  vase-shaped  darker  marking,  and  numerous  very  small  light 
spots  arranged  on  the  abdomen,  more  or 
less  irregularly,  In  transverse  series,  closely 
granulate ;  in  some  specimens  the  dorsum 
is  grayish,  with  a  well  pronounced  vase- 
shaped  marking  and  dark  transverse  bands 
in  which  are  the  light  spots.     Cephalo- 
thorax not  very  distinctly  separated  fh)m 
the  abdomen.    Segmentation  of  the  ab- 
dominal scutum  not  very  distinct  ante- 
riorly, posteriorly  more  so.    Eye  eminence 
black,  with  a  double  crest  of  smaU  more  or 
less  obsolete  crenulatlons.    Falpi  brown- 
ish, mottled  and  tinged  with  black ;  with 
the  inner  angles  of  their  second  and  third 
joints  slightly  prolonged ;  with  not  very  nu- 
merous very  small  black  spiny  tubercles, 
more  pronounced  at  the  joints;  distaUy         Female  (natural  sixe). 
pilose.    Ventral  surface  light  brown,  obscurely  tuberculate.   Cox€e  light 
brown,  tuberculate,  ft'equently  with  a  little  black  spine  on  their  distal 
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eod.  Trochanters  black.  Legs  dark  brown.  Penis  robust,  somewhat 
flattened,  dis tally  alate,  bent  through  Its  entire  length  with  a  doable 
bow-like  curve ;  at  its  distal  extremity  blunt,  not  bent,  with  a  sharp, 
slender,  straight,  projecting  point. 

Length  of  body,  ?,  4.  Length  of  legs,  ?,  (1)  1,  (2)  1.6,  (3)  1, 
(4)  1.8. 

Eemarks.  In  this  species  there  are  no  marked  differ- 
ences between  the  males  and  females.  I  have  found  them 
in  the  woods  in  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  I  also 
have  specimens  collected  in  Western  Virginia,  by  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope.. 

13.  Phalanginm  ventrioosnm  Wood  (nov.  sp.). 
Female. — Body  large.  Dorsum  reddish  brown,  with  a  blackish, 
vase-shaped  central  marking,  sometimes  strongly  pronounced,  some- 
times obsolete,  and  minute  lightish  spots, 
which,  on  the  abdomen  are  more  or  less 
irregularly  arranged  in  transverse  se- 
ries; closely  granulate.  Cephalothorax 
about  as  distinctly  separated  fW)m  abdo- 
men as  in  previous  species.  JSye  emi- 
nence moderately  pronounced,  black  with 
a  double  crest  of  rather  small  black  acute 
tubercles.  Falpi  light  brown,  rather 
long  and  slender,  flirnished  with  minute 
spiny  tubercles,  which  are  more  pro- 
nounced at  the  joints  and  on  their  prox- 
imal portion,  pilose,  not  branched,  their 
angles  not  prolonged.  Segmentation  of 
the  abdominal  scutum  not  very  marked, 
more  so  posteriorly  than  in  P.  maculo- 
sum.  Ventral  surface  smooth,  light  brown 
with  abdominal  segments  often  bordered 
posteriorly  with  a  lighter,  and  anterl- 
7.  Supposed  male  (natural  size).  Q^ly  with  a  darker  tint.  Coxes  light 
brown  tipped  with  white,  tubercular,  Air-  ^ 
nished  at  each  lateral  inferior  margin  with    ^^w^sj  ^ 

a   row   of  minute   spiny  tubercles.      2Vo-        

cJianters  light  brown,  spiny.  Legs  long  and  '"^SH^BBBiaBE. 
slender,  light  brown,  fUmished  with  rows  7o.  Penia,  ftront  and  lateral 
of  small,  black  acute  tubercles.  ^*^^'  (maguifled). 

Length.  — Pennsylvania  specimen,  ?,  body,  0.4;  legs,  (1)  1.8,  (2) 
2.6,  (8)  1.8,  (4)  2. 
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Nebraska  specimen,  ?,  body,  0.4.  Legs,  (1)  1.2,  (2)2.1,  (3)  1.2, 
(4)  1.7. 

Eemabks.  I  have  seen  a  single  female  of  this  species, 
taken  near  this  city,  from  which  the  above  description 
has  been  drawn  up.  In  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Hay- 
den,  in  Nebraska,  were  a  number  of  female  Harvest-men, 
which  present  apparently  the  same  specific  characters  as 
the  former,  except  that  the  legs  are  a  little  shorter. 
Suites  of  specimens  from  the  two  localities  would,  how- 
ever, probably  show  them  to  be  distinct.  The  processes, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  antennse,  are 
in  the  Nebraska  specimens  remarkably  large.  I  have 
never  received  any  males  in  the  same  collection  as  the 
females,  but  append  a  description  of  a  male  Phalangium, 
which  may  be  referable  to  this  species.  Prof.  E.  D. 
Cope  collected  two  specimens  in  Western  Virginia,  and 
a  third  has  been  received  from  the  Essex  Institute,  from 
an  unknown  locality. 

P.  VEMTRI0O8UM  ? 

Male. — Dorsum  femiginoas  brown,  covered  with  nnmerons  tuber- 
cles, with  a  very  obscure  central  marking.  Eye  eminence  moderately 
pronounced,  blackish,  smooth,  with  a  faint,  median,  brown  line,  with- 
out crenulations  or  with  very  obscure  ones«  Cephalothorax,  with  a 
very  deep,  transverse  line  behind  the  eye  eminence.  Abdomen  very  dis- 
tinctly separated  flrom  the  cephalothorax  by  a  strongly  pronounced, 
curved,  impressed  line,  remarkably  conical.  Ventral  surface  light 
brown,  covered  with  small  tubercles.  Coxce  of  the  same  color,  dis- 
tally  tipped  with  white,  much  roughened  on  the  inferior  surface  with 
smaU  spinous  tubercles,  with  a  row  of  the  same  on  the  lateral  bor- 
ders. Trochanters  brownish.  Legs  very  slender,  of  the  same  color  as 
the  dorsum  but  darker,  with  very  small  blackish  spines.  PaZpi  slen- 
def,  moderately  long,  roughened  with  small  spinous  tubercles,  their 
angles  not  prolonged.  Fenis  flat,  nearly  straight,  slender  at  the  basal 
portion,  graduaUy  widening,  and  distally  rather  quickly  expanded  into 
a  broad  alate  portion,  and  then  abruptly  contracted  into  a  moderately 
robust  slightly  curved  point,  which  is  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  rest  of 
the  shaft ;  at  the  base  of  the  point  a  marked  notch  in  the  end  of  the 
shaft. 

COMMUNICATIONS  ESSEX  INSnTUTB,   VOL.  VI.  6  AUG.,   1868. 
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Length  of  body,  0.26.  Length  of  legs,  (1)  1.8,  (2)  2.2,  (3)  1.2, 
(4)  1.7. 

14.  Fhalangium  grande  Sat. 

*^Body  oval,  covered  with  8hort  spines;  ocular  tubercle  spinous;  feet 
rather  short. 

^^Body  oblong  oval,  scabrous,  with  approximated,  robust,  short  acute 
spinules ;  mfo-ferruginous,  two  impressed  transverse  lines  before  the 
middle ;  ocular  tubercle  prominent,  slightly  contracted  at  base,  crowned 
with  numerous,  robust,  acute  spinules ;  clypeus  hardly  elevated ;  feU 
rather  short;  pectus  with  numerous,  minute  acute  granules;  venter 
with  but  few. 

'*  Length  of  female,  nearly  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Inhabits  the 
Southern  States." 

Remabks.  I  have  never  seen  any  specimens  of  this 
species.  The  description  given  is  the  original  one  of  Say. 
See  ''The  Complete  Writings  of  Thomas  Say,  on  the 
Entomology  of  North  America,  ed.  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Le- 
conte."    New  York,  1859,  vol.  ii,  p.  14. 

16.  Fhalangiiim  nigrum  8ay. 

p.  NIOBUM  Say.   Jonrn.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Ist  Series,  vol.  2,  p.  06. 

Dorsum  very  firm  and  hard.  Its  general  tint  brown,  with  lighter 
spots,  covered  with  small  black  tubercles.  Segmentation  of  the  abdom- 
inal scutum  not  very  well 
marked.  jS'j^e  emin^nc^  moder- 
ately prominent,  covered  with 
tubercles  like  those  on  the 
dorsum,  brownish.  Palpi 
moderate,  dlstally  pubescent, 
not  very  spiny,  their  distal 
joints  in  the  male  with  rows 
of  small  spinous  tubercles  on 
their  Inner    surface,  which         is  a.  156. 

15,  Female  (natural    tubercles  are  obsolete  In  the  15  a.  Variety,  Male(na^ 
«»*«)•  female  in  whom  the  prox-     2SJrtJ?^'aid*'£SSi 

Imal  joints  are  more  spiny  than  In  the  male.   Fen-     views  (magnified). 
tral  surface  reddish  brown.     Cox<Js,  with  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
femora,  of  the  same  color ;  distal  end  of  the  femora  with  the  next  two 
articles,  blackish  brown.    Legs  granulate,  without  spines,  save  very 
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small  ones  on  their  distal  portion,  especially  at  the  metatarsal  Joints. 
Penis  slender,  proximally  subcylindrical,  then  flattened,  and  slightly 
expanded,  then  rapidly  expanded  into  a  broad,  somewhat  circular, 
very  thin,  alate  portion,  then  suddenly  contracted  and  bent  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  ending  in  a  very  fine  point. 

Length  of  body,  i,  0.25;  ?,  0.3.  Length  of  legs,  ^,  (1)  0.6,  (2) 
0.8,  (3)  0.5,  (4)  0.7;    ?,  (1)  0.6,  (2)  0.9,  (8)  0.6,  (4)  0.8. 

The  ground  color  of  the  dorsum  of  this  species  is  a  rather  light 
brown,  but  the  numerous  black  tubercles  give  it  a  much  darker  appear* 
ance ;  where  these  are  wanting,  the  light  brown  appears  as  little  dots 
or  spots.  The  sexes  do  not  differ  materially,  except  in  point  of 
size. 

Eemarks.  I  have  received  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens of  this  Harvest-man,  collected  by  Dr.  Lincecum,  in 
South  Texas,  also  two  or  three  specimens  taken  in  Ne- 
braska, by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden.  With  the  Texan  speci- 
mens were  three  phalangia  of  very  different  appearance, 
wMch,  however,  appear  not  to  be  specifically  distinct. 
The  size  is  much  less  than  in  the  others,  and  the  dor- 
sum and  proximal  portions  of  the  palpi  and  legs  are  of  a 
deep  uniform  black ;  otherwise,  the  characters  are  as  in 
the  preceding. 

The  form  just  described  has  been  recognized  as  P. 
nigrum  Say,  but  as  there  are  some  slight  disagreements 
with  the  description  of  that  authority,  and  the  localities 
are  widely  separated,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  a  distinct 
species.  For  this  reason  the  essential  portion  of  the 
original  description  of  Say  is  appended. 

**  Body  ovate,  a  little  dilated  each  side  behind  the  posterior  feet, 
blackish,  with  a  few  obsolete  paler  spots,  above  and  beneath  granu- 
lated, granules  spherical,  irregularly  placed  in  somewhat  reticulated 
lines ;  ocular  tubercle  destitute  of  spines,  with  obtuse  granules ;  cly- 
peus  prominent,  somewhat  elevated ;  feet  short,  fUscous,  whitish  at  the 
base ;  second  pair  hardly  four  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and,  with  the 
first  pair,  armed  with  a  prominent,  cylindrlc,  obtuse  spine  behind  the 
basal  joint ;  third  pair  with  a  simUar  spine  before ;  pectus  whitish ; 
venter  blackish. 

*^  Length,  female  nearly  one-flfth  of  an  inch.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.** 
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.  Gtonus  n.    ACANTHOCHEIB  Lucas. 
Phalakoodes  TeOkampf,  Archiye  ftlr  Katttigescblchte.  1844,  p.  820.  Kon  Genrais. 

Palpi  spiny.     Eyes  none. 

Under  the  name  of  Phalangodes  armcUa,  Dr.  T.  Tell- 
kampf  has  described  a  Phalangium  from  the  Manmioth 
Cave,  Kentucky,  which  is  evidently  generically  distinct 
from  our  ordinary  species.  Unfortunately  the  generic 
name  had  been  previously  applied  by  Gervais  to  a  genus 
of  the  GonyleptidfiB,  and  hence  Lucas*  has  substituted 
the  name  which  is  here  adopted. 

16.  Aoanthooheir  armata  Lucas. 

<*  Diese  splnne  nnterscheldet  sicli  von  den  mlr  bekannten  Phalan- 
giem  durch  die  armirten  FOhlerftisse  (palpi)  and  durch  den  Mapgel 
der  Angen. 

Brost  and  Hinterleib  slnd  nicht  getrennt,  letzterer  deatlich  geringelt. 

Oberkiefer  (mandibola)  scheerenfSrmig,  vom  behaart,  Unterkiefer 
nicht  stark  hervorragend.  Ftihlerflisse  5  gliedrig  mit  langen  zum  TheU 
gegUederten,  dornfdrmigen  Faden  bewaflhet.  Das  letzte  Glied  in  eine 
scharfe  Spitze  aaslaufend.    Augen  fehlen. 

Belne  4  mal  so  lang  als  der  Kdrper;  am  vorderen  Fosspaare  ein 
elnflMshes  Hakchen,  an  den  beiden  letzten  Fosspaaren  (die  2^«^  fehlten 
an  unsenn  Exemplare)  drei  Hakchen,  durch  eine  Membran  verbunden, 
welche  bel  der  Stellung  einen  hohlen  Beutel  bildet;  die  hlnterste 
Klaue  1st  aber  bewegUch,  wie  ich  bei  einigen  FQssen  sah,  wo  dieselbe 
UAch  Tom,  zwischen  den  beiden  seitlichen  Hakchen  eingeschlagen 
war,  wodurch  dann  die  dazwischen  Uegende  Membran  eine  Flache 
bildete. 

Bei  dieser  Anordnung  kann  die  Membran,  nach  Analogic  der  Saug- 
warzen  wirken,  wenn  namlich  die  drei  Hakchen  in  einer  Ebeneaufgelegt 
und  dann  das  hlntere  erhoben  wird ;  liegt  der  Band  der  Membran  fest, 
so  ensteht  dadurch  ein  luftleerer  Raum. 

Korper  korz  eif5rmig,  unten  ziemlich  stark  behaart.  Farbe  weiss. 
Lange  des  K6rpers  J'".    Lange  der  Beine  2'". 

Die  Lange  der  Beine  dilTerirt  wenig,  die  vordersten  sind  zwar  etwas 
kfirzer  als  die  beiden  hintersten  Paare,  aber  die  differenz  ist  doch  nnr 
195 :  205.   Obwohl  die  Kleinheit  des  Thieres  die  Yermuthnng  erwecken 

*  Ann.  Soo.  Entomol.,  toI.  yili,  1860,  p.  977. 
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konnte,  dass  die  Augen  iibeirsehen  sind,  so  bfn  ich  doch  von  deren 
Mangel  tiberzeugt,  da  die  belle  Farbe  des  Thieres  eine  sebr  gate  Be- 
leuchtnng  von  oben  gestattete,  so  dass  eine  Yergrdsserung  von  100 
mal  im  Dnrchmesser  mit  grosser  Dentlichkeit 'angewandt  werden 
konnte." —  Tellkampf, 

Family  GONYLEPTIDiE. 
Cephalothorax  very  much  enlarged,  and  more  or  less 
completely  overshadowing  the  abdomen.     Coxee   of  the 
posterior  pair  of  feet  directed  backwards,  very  much 
enlarged.     Tarsi  not  multiarticulate. 

G^nus  I.  GK)NYLEFTES  Kirbt. 

GrONYLEPTES  Kirby.    Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  xii,  p.  403. 

**  Mandibles  chelate.  Palpi  unguiculate.  Tarsi  6-10 
ai*ticulate." 

The  characters  of  this  genus  here  given  are  those  of 
Mr.  Kirby. 

17.  Gonyleptes  omatmn  Sat. 

G.  ORNATDM  Say.   Joum.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sciences,. Ist  Series,  voL  2,  p.  68. 

Dorsum  smooth,  of  a  dark  fermginons  color,  darker  In  the  central 
portions  and  at  the  position  of  the  eyes,  and  often  with  a  pair  of 
nearly  black  spots  on  the  posterior  third  of  a 

the  cephalothoracic  portion.  Cephalotfwracic 
scutum  bordered  with  small  spines,  which  are 
more  or  less  obsolete  anteriorly,  also  fbmished 
with  an  irregular  transverse  series  near  its 
posterior  edge,  and  with  two  central,  widely 
separated,  pairs  of  obtuse  spines  or  tubercles 
in  its  middle  and  posterior  thirds  respectively. 
Abdominal  segments  bordered  with  equidistant, 
tuberculous  spines.  Eye  eminence  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, without  spines.  JEyes  widely  separa- 
ted,black.  Pa(pfofthesamecolorasthebody,  %^iS?i'*Ji2f)lTup^? 
or  a  little  lighter,  without  spines,  but  with  the  «^*|J^  ^^Sffidl''  ^' 
margins  of  their  third  and  fifth  joints  with 

obtuse  crennlations,  besides  scattered  ones  on  other  joints ;  third  and 
fifth  joints  widely  dilated.  Legs  dark  brown,  roughened  with  more 
or  less  pronounced,  small,  obtuse  spines;  their  metatarsal  joints 
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roughly  pubescent.  Ventral  surface  smooth.  Penia  straight,  cylin- 
dricali  dlstally  much  enlarged  and  abruptly  truncated,  its  end  fur- 
nished on  each  side  with  three  curved,  hook-like  spines. 

Length  of  body,  0.2.  Length  of  legs,  (I)  0.45  (2)  0.55,  (3)  0.45, 
(4)  0.7. 

Remarks.  The  specimens  which  I  have  agree  in  most 
respects  well  with  Mr.  Say's  description,  but  are  all  of  a 
uniform  ferruginous  color.  Of  the  two  pairs  of  spines 
on  the  dorsum,  the  posterior  are  the  larger.  They  were 
collected  by  Dr.  Lincecum,  in  Texas.  It  is  possible  that 
a  comparison  with  Florida  specimens  might  show  them  to 
be  distinct.  As  Mr.  Say's  description  may  not  be  acces- 
sible to  some  entomologists,  and  the  identification  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  I  append  the  original  description  of 
G.  omatum. 

**  Ocular  tubercle  hardly  elevated,  unarmed ;  hind  ftet  remote ;  two 
erect  spines  behind.  Body  ovate,  reddish  ferruginous,  destitute  of 
granules ;  edge  slightly  contracted  over  the  Insertion  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  pairs  of  feet ;  two  small  acute  tubercles  on  the  middle  of  the  disk, 
and  two  large,  prominent,  erect,  acute  spines  on  the  hind  margin ;  no 
Impressed  line  before  the  middle ;  an  anterior  arcuated  yellow  trans- 
verse line  connected  to  a  posterior  undulated  one  by  a  yeUow  line, 
which  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  two  obsolete  yellow  bands.  Ocular 
tubercle  slightly  raised,  unarmed;  distance  between  the  eyes  much 
greater  than  their  diameters,  orbits  black.  Clypeu8  abruptly  some- 
what acute  in  the  middle  of  the  tip.  Mandibles  rather  smaU,  the 
fingers  subequal,  and  crossing  each  other  at  the  tip.  Balpi  robust, 
and  wlien  at  rest  concealing  the  mandibles.  JPenuUimate  articulation 
dilated  on  the  exterior  side,  and  elongated  apd  depressed.  Termimai 
joint  half  as  long  as  the  preceding,  cylindrical.  Terminal  nail  elonga- 
ted, movable,  capable  of  being  inflected.  Feet  short,  not  three  times 
as  long  as  the  body,  three  anterior  pairs  before  the  middle,  posterior 
ones  behind  the  middle,'  and  cemote  (tom  the  others ;  fourth  and  fifth 
pairs  with  double  nails.  Jhdoment  segments  with  a  series  of  equidis- 
tant, minute  tubercles. 

*'  Length  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

*'  This  remarkably  distinct  species,  we  first  discovered  on  Comber- 
land  Island,  Georgia,  and  subsequently  many  specimens  occurred  in 
East  Florida,  where  it  appears  to  be  common.  It  is  not  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  States." 
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SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    KNOWN    NORTH    AMERICAN 
PHALANGES. 

FamUy  FHALANGIDJE. 

Genus    I.    PHALANGIUM    Linn. 

Cephalothorax  with  two  eyes. 

*  Second  pair  of  legs  over  2.25  inches  long. 

1.  P.  i>ORSATUM  Say.  Dorsum  somewhat  tubercnlate,  reddish 
brown  or  grayish  with  a  strongly  pronounced  blackish  central  mark- 
ing. Palpi  reddish  brown,  with  edges  strongly  crennlate.  Tro- 
chanters black.  Length  of  body,  $,0.8;  $,  0.2.  Length  of  second 
pair  of  legs,  ?,8;  ^,2.4. 

2.  P.  vnTATUM  Say.  Dorsum  as  in  last,  more  tuberculate,  harder. 
Palpi  very  long,  reddish  brown,  edges  strongly  crenulate.  Tro- 
chanters reddish  brown.  Length  of  body,  $,0.4;  ^,0.25.  Length  of 
second  pair  of  legs,  $  >  3.2 ;  $,  3.2. 

8.  P.  NiOROPALPi  Wood.  Dorsum  reddish  brown,  in  male  uniform  ; 
in  female  with  an  illy  pronounced  central  marking.  Palpi,  in  male, 
blackish;  in  female  brownish,  not  strongly  crenulate.  Length  of 
body,  ¥ ,  0.3;  ^,  0.2.    Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  $ ,  8.1 ;  ^,  3.1. 

4.  P.  EXiLiPES  Wood,  $.  Dorsum  reddish  brown,  uniform,  or  with 
light  spots,  minutely  tuberculate.  Palpi  light  grayish  brown,  with 
very  small  blackish  tubercles.  Trochanters  dark  reddish  brown. 
L^gth  of  body,  0.25.    Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  2.7. 

5.  P.  ciNEKEUM  Wood.  Dorsum  with  spinous  tubercles,  grayish, 
with  a  central  dark  vase-shaped  marking.  Palpi  light  brown,  with 
numerous  short  rigid  black  hairs.  Trochanters  grayish.  Length  of 
body,  $,0.85;  ^,0.8.  Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  $,  2.00 ;  $,2S, 

**  Second  pair  of  legs  not  more  than  2.25  inches  long. 

6.  P.  CALCAR  Wood,  $.  Second  joint  of  palpi  with  a  long  robust 
spur-like  process.  Dorsum  reddish  btown.  Length  of  body,  0.25. 
Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  2.20. 

7.  P.  BicoLOR  Wood,  ? .  Dorsum  blackish,  uniform.  Ventral  sur- 
face whitish.  Palpi  with  scattered  tubercles.  Length  of  body,  0.2. 
Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  2.1. 

13.  P.  VENTRTCOSUM  Wood,  $ .  Dorsum  reddish  brown,  with  an 
obscure  central  marking.  Trochanters  light  brown.  Length  of  body, 
0.4.    Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  2.2. 
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14.  P.  ORAia>B  Say.    Body  covered  with  spines.f 

***  Second  pair  of  legs  less  than  1.75  Inches  in  length. 

8.  P.  FAVOSUM'Wood,  ?.  Dorsam  grayish,  deeply  punctated  or 
pitted,  flat.   Length  of  body,  0.8.   Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  1.7. 

9.  P.  YERRUCOSUM  Wood,  $,  Dorsum  golden  or  reddish,  densely 
toberculate,  with  an  obscure  central  marking.  Trochanters  blackish. 
Length  of  body,  0.2.    Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  1.7. 

10.  P.  FORMOSUM  Wood,  $ .  Dorsum  smooth,  with  a  dark  central 
marking  involving  more  or  less  the  whole  anterior  snrfoce,  termi- 
nating abruptly  near  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  posterior  third  of 
the  abdomen.  Trochanters  black.  Length  of  body,  0.8.  Length  of 
second  pair  of  legs,  1.8. 

11.  P.  PiOTUM  Wood.  Dorsum  smooth,  with  some  spinous  tuber- 
cles, grayish  with  a  strongly  pronounced  dark  marking,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Trochanters  light  brown.  Length  of  body, 
0.2.    Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  1.1. 

13.  P.  MACULOSCM  Wood.  Dorsum  dark  brown,  with  an  obscure 
darker  marking.  Trochanters  black.  Palpi  sharply  tuberculate. 
Length  of  body,  $ ,  0.4.    Length  of  second  pair  of  legs,  1.6. 

15.  P.  NIGRUM  Say.  Dorsum  black.  Yar* ;  dorsum  daric  brown,  with 
minute  grayish  brown  spots.  Trochantess  Wack.  Palpi  sharply  tuber- 
culate.    Length  of  body,  $ ,  0.8.    Len^gth  of  second  pair  of  legSt  0.9. 

Genus  II.  ACANTHOCBEIR  Lucas. 
Cephalothorax  without  eyes. 

16.  A,  ABMATA  Lucas. 

Family  QOVYIJSPTIDM. 
Qenus   III.    GONYLEPTES   Kirby. 

17.  G.  OBMATUM  Say. 

fl  am  unoerUln  whether  thig  B§miM  beloiigs  in  thia  or  some  other  of  thete  arti- 
ficial groaps. 


Errata.— In  explanation  of  figure  on  page  13,  read  c,  mandibles  (not  palpus), 
and  d  palpus  (not  mandibles). 
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in.     On   Insects  Inhabiting   Salt  Water. 
By  a.    S.   Packard,   Jr. 

[Communicated  Dec.  7, 1867.] 

The  occurrence  of  insects  living  in  brine  or  salt  water 
has  been  noticed  by  several  authors  in  this  country. 

In  1852,  Mr.  T.  R.  Peale  writes  to  Capt.  H.  Stans- 
bury  (Report  on  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of 
Utah,  p.  379)  that  in  a  mass  of  exuviae  of  insects  brought 
from  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  there  was  an 
abundance  of  the  larvae  and  exuviae  of  the  pupae  of  Chi- 
ronomus  and  fragments  of  other  Tipulidae. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  J.  L.  LeConte  described  two 
species  of  Staphylinids,  Thinopinus pictus  Lee.  (Annals  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  vol.  v., 
p.  215),  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia; and  T.  variegatus  Lee.  (List.  Col.  N.  Amer.,  p. 
23 ;  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.),  from  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  Alaska?  Dr.  LeConte  states  in  the  "American  Nat- 
uralist" (vol.  ii,  p.  329),  that  they  are  "  found  below  high 
water  mark  on  the  wet  sand.  From  the  variegation  of 
pale  yellow  and  black  they  are  singularly  Crustacean-like, 
both  in  the  larval  form  and  in  the  perfect  state." 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  . 

Ilistoiy  for  Dec.  26,  1866  (vol.  xi,  p.  S,  1867),  Prof.  m 

A.  E.  Verrill  states  '*  that  the  Museum  of  Yale  College  / 

had  received  some  dipterous  larvae  from  Mono  Lake  in 
California,  a  body  of  water  not  only  excessively  salt,  but 
also  strongly  alkaline ;  together  with  them  had  been  found 
a  species  of  Artemia^  a  genus  of  Entomostraca  allied  to 
Branchipits,  which  had  hitherto  been  known  only  in  the 
salt-pans  of  Europe.  The  dipterous  larvae  [Ephydra] 
were  found  in  immense  numbere,  but  the  fly  had  not  been 
reared.  He  had  also  received  eggs,  apparently  of  the 
same  group  of  insects,  from  Salt  Lake  in  Texas  ;  the  stick 
upon  which  they  were  laid  was  covered  with  salt  crystals." 

In  Europe,  numerous  species  of  Coleoptera  have  long 
been  known  to  inhabit  saline  places  and  the  shores  of  the 

COMMUNICATIONS   F.S8V.X   INSTITUTE,    VOL.    VI.  fi  MARCH,    1869. 
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ocean,  but  Dr.  Loew,  in  1864,*  has  been  the  first  to 
notice  at  any  length  insects  of  other  suborders  found  in 
brine.  He  has  found  the  following  species  of  Diptera 
living  in  the  brine  of  the  salt  works  of  Diirrenberg, 
Saxony : — Ephydra  ripaHa  Fallen  {Ualmopota  salinaria 
Loew),  Lispe  crassiuscula  Loew,  Thinophilus  Jlavipalpts 
Zetterstedt,  MedHeinis  tenuicauday  Loew  and  Atissa  sp. 

Chironomus  oceanicus,  n.  sp. 

While  dredging  on  the  fii*st  of  August  in  Salem  harbor, 
our  attention  was  called  to  numerous  larvae,  which  had 
apparently  attained  their  full  size,  and  were  creeping 
briskly  over  the  surface  of  the  floating  leaves  of  the  eel- 
grass,  Zostera  marina ;  while  others  were  concealed  in  a 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen  for  the  following  additional 
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rude  case  or  tube,  almost  wholly  submerged,  formed  of 
the  debris  collected  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
The  larva  was  exceedingly  active,  moving  briskly  about ; 
or,  if  in  its  case,  rapidly  drawing  its  body  in  and 
out,  and  snapping  with  its  long  curved  mandibles  at 
the  vegetable  refuse  within  reach.  * 

It  also  fed  upon  the  fine  sea-weeds, 
such  as  the  green  filamentous  spe- 
cies, and  a  species  of  Ceramium ; 
and  occasionally  eat  into  the  side  of 

a  Terebella-like  worpi,  also  found  ■      1^'  ^^^^k*-^.a- "^ 
living  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
Its  food,  then,  mainly  seems  to  con- 
sist of  sea-weeds,   the  red    kinds  Fig.  i. 
coloring  the  intestine  and  faeces  brown,  but  it  also  prob- 
ably consists  in  part  of  animal  matter. 

The  body  (Fig.  1,  a,  enlarged  about  three  times)  is  cyl- 
indrical, slightly  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  end.    The 
I  I        head  is   slightly   flattened,  and  quite   free 

/  \       froni  the  thorax.     The  pair  of  prothoracic 

^^^^^^w  legs  are  very  extensile,  but  retracted  almost 
^^r  within  the  body  when  the  head  is  bent  upon 
>^  -  «  the  breast.  The  three  thoracic  rings  are  a 
Fig.  2.  little  larger  than  the  adjoining  abdominal 
ones,  and  the  sutures  of  all  the  segments  are  but  faintly 
marked.  The  pair  of  anal  legs  are  long  and  well  devel- 
oped, and  terminate  in  a  single  crown  of  ^ 
hooks  (Fig.  2 ;  a,  portion  of  the  dorsal 
vessel),  which  can  bp  entirely  retracted 
out  of  sight.  In  the  forelegs  the  hooks 
are  much  more  numerous  (Fig.  3,  a),  and 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  about 
twenty-five  in  number,  those  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  tip  being  much  the  largest; 
those  at  the  base  being  minute.  The  tra- 
cheae were  distinct,  the  two  main  branches 
extending  along  the  whole  body,  from  the 
last  abdominal  to  the  prothoracic  segment. 

It  is  pale  whitish  in  color,  the  thoracic   rings   being 


Fig.  3. 


tinged  on  the  harder  parts  with  green, 
of  an  inch  in  length. 


It  is  .22  to  .25 
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On  the  24th  of  September  some  young  larvae,  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  adult,  were  found,  at  whidi  date, 
however,  most  of  .the  larvae  were  pupating,  the  semipupae 
being  found  in  the  thin  cases.  On  the  same  date  several 
pupaB  .were  found  in  which  the  fly  was  nearly  ready  to 
appear.  A  male  infago  appeared  Oct.  9,  and  a  female 
Oct.  14,  1867.  During  the  last  of  April  of  the  present 
year  (1868)  we  found  the  same  larva  in  abundance  among 
the  green  fllamentous  weeds  at  low-water  mark,  so  that 
there  are  undoubtedly  two  broods  in  a  year;  the  first 
brood  of  flies  appearing  in  the  early  summer,  the  second 
brood  appearing  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  species 
undoubtedly  passes  the  winter  in  the  larva  state. 

The  head  seen  from  above  is  nearly  square,  being  a 
little  longer  than  broad,  with  a  pair  of  simple  eyes  of 
unequal  size  situated  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  head,  and  with  a  few 
bristles  on  the  head.  The  two-jointed  antennaB  (Fig.  1, 
d)  are  well  developed,  the  basal  joint  being  quite  stout. 
The  labrum  (Fig.  1,  6)  is  transversely  ovate;  the  man- 
dibles (Fig.  1,  c)  are  long,  much  incurved,  and  serrate  on 
the  inner  edge ;  the  maxillae  are  obscurely  developed, 
forming  a  fleshy,  two-jointed  tubercle.  The  labium 
(Fig.  1,  d)  is  somewhat  triangular  and  multidentate  on 
the  anterior  edge  (indicates  the  oesophagus.)  This  larva 
differs  from  a  freshrwater  larva  of  this  genus  from  Lake 
Champlain,  in  not  having  the  three  3-jointed  filamentous 
appendages  inserted  just  above  the  anal  legs.  (See  also 
Westwood's  figure  124,  in  his  Clfissification  of  Insects, 
vol.  ii.) 

After  the  larva  has  become  mature  and  ceases  eating, 
it  retires  within  its  rude  case,  and  there  awaits  its  trans- 
formations. The  first  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  grow- 
ing pupa  are  the  enlai'gement  of  the  thoracic  segments, 
especially  the  mesothoi*acic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
compound  eyes  of  the  fly  can  be  seen  just  behind  the 
two  simple  eyes  of  the  larva,  and  the  legs  of  the  fly  can 
be  seen  through  the  transparent  larva-skin.  They  are  very 
long  and  doubled  up  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
prothoracic  legs  are  quite  separate  from  the  two  posterior 
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pair,  which  latter  are  seen  beneath  the  mesothorax  of 
the  larva.  At  this  time,  also,  can  be  seen  the  secondary 
tracheal  bi*anches,  a  pair  for  each  abdominal  segment.  At 
a  later  stage,  just  prior  to  the  moulting  of  the  larval  skin, 
the  head  and  all  the  limbs  and  the  wings  are  free  from  the 
body.  After  the  skin  is  moulted  the  head  of  the  pupa  (Fig. 
3,  S^  front  view)  is  bent  down  upon  the  breast,  and  the 
limbs  and  wings  folded  closely  to  the  body.  The  short 
antennee  are  curved  beneath  the  eyes,  while  the  long  slen- 
der legs  are  folded  and  curved  up  beneath  the  extremities 
of  the  wings.  The  body  of  the  pupa  is  straightened  out, 
the  long  slender  abdomen  being  but  veiy  slightly  cui'ved. 
The  head  is  sunken  in  the  full,  much  rounded  thorax.  The 
wings  are  rather 
nari'ow,  and  the 
abdomen  rather 
slender.  There  are 
no  thoracic  fila- 
ments, nor  is  the 
abdomen  termi- 
nated with  hairs, 
but  the  genital  ar- 
mor is  well  devel- 
oped, as  shown  in 
our  figure.  In 
these  respects  the 
pupa  seems  to  dif- 
fer from  what  we  Fig.  4. 
suppose   to  be  the   typical   fonns   of    Chironomus. 

Imago.  $.  (Fig.  4,  with  head  of  ?.)  The  antennae 
of  the  male  are  about  as  long  as  the  thorax,  arising  from 
a  large  knob-like  basal  joint;  the  joints  are  of  even 
length,  and  from  each  one  arise  long,  delicate  hairs, 
which  in  our  specimens  were  somewhat  appressed  to  the 
antennse,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but  we  think  it  was 
owing  to  the  inmiaturity  and  dampness  of  the  specimen, 
and  that  the  hairs  stand  out  as  usual  in  the  genus.  The 
lingua  is  short;  palpi  well  developed,  incurved;  eyes 
large,  globose,  prominent,  black.  The  body  is  through- 
out pale  testaceous;  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  thorax 
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is  an  oblong  light-brown  spot,  and  an  irregular  lanceolate 
oval  spot  on  each  side  of  the  pbsterior  half  of  the  abdo- 
men extending  to  a  point  opposite  the  insertion  of  the 
wing.  On  the  under  side  of  the  mesothorax  is  a  broad, 
flattened  corneous  area,  the  forelegs  being  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  two  posterior  pairs.  The  sides  of  the 
thorax  are  pale  with  a  few  dusky  spots.  The  legs  are  long 
and  very  slender,  the  middle  and  hind  tibias  and  tarsi 
dusky.  The  wings  are  white,  reaching  when  folded  to 
the  end  of  the  third  segment  from  the  end  of  the  body. 
The  abdomen  is  dusky-brown,  paler  at  the  tip,  with  a 
dusky  spot  on  each  side  of  the  two  last  segments ;  on  the 
under  side  is  a  faint  greenish  tinge.  The  tip  is  flattened, 
the  anal  forceps  are  large  with  the  tip  bent  in,  forming 
a  V ;  and  meeting  on  the  median  line  of  the  body. 

Compared  with  what  is  apparently  a  true  Chironomus 
from  Labrador,  and  other  species  living  in  Massachusetts, 
the  thorax  of  the  present  species  is  longer,  and  less  glob- 
ular, the  mesosternum  presents  a  longer  area,  and  the 
antennae  ai*e  longer  and  slenderer.  The  wings  are  un- 
spotted ;  there  is  no  transverse  costal  veinlet  at  the  base 
of  the  wing ;  the  costal  vein  terminates  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  wing,  and  the  first  subcostal  veinlet  terminates  on 
the  outer  third  of  the  wing,  differing  in  these  characters 
from  the  more  typical  Chironomi.  The  abdominal  hairs 
are  also  shorter. 

The  female  (Fig.  4,  head),  has  short,  seven-jointed 
antennae,  of  which  the  terminal  joint  is  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  one  next  to  it ;  they  are  slightly  hairy.  The 
female  of  our  species  differs  from  the  other  true  Chironomi 
in  the  shorter  and  stouter  antennae  and  shorter  and  smaller 
palpi.  The  eyes  are  much  as  usual,  as  is  the  size  of  the 
head  in  proportion  to  the  thorax.  Our  ?  specimen  was 
too  incomplete  for  further  description. 

Ephydra  halophila,  n.  sp. 

The  next  saline  insect  we  describe  comes  fi^m  the 
Equality  Salt  Works,  of  Gallatin  county,  Illinois.  Spec- 
imens were  forwarded  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox, 
with  the  following  notes  on  their  occurrence  :  — 
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"I  send  you  the  larva  and  pupa  of  a  dipterons  insect  [Ephydra], 
found  In  the  salt  brine  at  the  salt  works  near  Equality,  Gallatin  Co., 
111.,  in  such  prodigious  quantities  as  to  fill  up  the  wooden  conduit 
pipes.  These  lairvse  [puparla]  are  gregarious,  collecting  in  masses, 
and  form  great  rope-like  bunches  by  clinging  around  small  fibrous 
roots  on  the  sides  of  the  little  ditch  that  conveys  the  brine  ftrom  the 
first  "Graduation  or  Thorn  house,"  to  the  pump  at  the  fttrnace.  The 
brine  as  it  comes  from  the  well  had  a  strength  equal  to  7  3-10  Baume, 
and  is  graduated  after  the  German  plan,  by  showering  it  successively 
over  thorn  bushes  arranged  on  beams  from  top  to  bottom  of  three  sepa- 
rate fhimes,  ft"om  forty  to  forty-five  feet  high,  called  **  Graduation  or 
Thorn  houses."  What  is  remarkable  in  this  is,  that  the  above  larvae 
can  nowhere  be  found  except  in  the  brine  after  first  graduation,  that 
is,  passed  over  the  first  house,  when  they  are  found  in  such  quantities 
as  to  prove  a  great  nuisance.  Neither  in  the  fresh  water,  weak  brine, 
or  brine  of  second  and  third  graduation  can  they  be  found  at  all. 
The  people  at  the  works  believe  that  they  are  generated  by  some 
peculiar  property  in  the  water  acquired  after  first  graduation.  I  send 
them  in  their  favorite  brine." 

The  pupa  of  another  species  of  fly  (Eristalis  ?)  was  found  in  the  same 
place.  "  The  fly  [identified  by  Baron  Osten-Sacken  as  a  species  of 
Ephydra]  of  the  first  worm  sent  you  was  seen  in  great  abundance  on 
the  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  Graduation  house.  When  alarmed  they 
will  fiy  up  a  few  inches  from  the  water,  then  alight  upon  it  again  in 
another  place,  and  will  glide  about  upon  its  surface  with  rapidity  and 
the  greatest  ease.  I  think  the  worms  come  from  a  small  egg,  de- 
posited by  the  fiy,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  it  Is 
hatched,  and  the  first  visible  stage  of  life  is  a  very  small  white  mag- 
got, that  crawls,  or  rather  wriggles  about  on  the  bottom  until  the 
pupa  is  matured;  they  then  attach  themselves  by  a  thread-like 
appendage  to  sticks  and  roots  and  to  one  another,  forming  great 
knots  or  ropes.  In  this  way  they  remain  fixed  until  the  fiy  is  fledged. 
I  send  you  some  of  the  small  white  maggots.  You  have  already  some 
of  the  matured  larvie,  and  empty  cases." 

The  specimens  of  the  larvae  sent  by  Mr.  Cox  in  the 
brine  were  too  much  decayed  for  identification,  so  that  at 
present  we  can  only  describe  the  puparium  and  imago. 
The  body  of  the  puparium  (Fig.  5,  6)  is  rather  long, 
cylindrical,  but  flattened  towards  the  thorax  and  head, 
with  the  tip  so  recurved  that  the  anal,  or  last  pair 
of  abdominal  feet,  curve  inwards  touching  the  abdomen 
under  the  sixth  pair  of  feet.  From  the  tergum  of  the  last 
segment  is  thrown  ofi*  a  long  breathing  tube,  terminating 
in  two  widely  diverging,  slender,  filiform  branches.  The 
head  is  not  more  corneous  than  the  remaining  part  of  the 
body,  and  is  continuous  with  the  thorax,  being  trans- 
versely flattened,  oblong,  and  half  as  long  as  broad.  The 
mouth-parts  and  eyes  are  obsolete.     The  thorax  is  much 
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flattened  above,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  third  thoracic 
ring  being  cylindrical  and  continuous  with  the  abdomen, 
the  flattened  portion  beginning  near  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  segment,  and  being  regularly  rounded,  the  edge  of 
this  flattened  portion  extending  diagonally  forwards  on 
the  sides.  The  under  surface  of  the  thorax  is  convex  and 
rounded  continuously  with  the  abdomen ;  the  1-4  abdom- 
inal rings  are  pqual  in  size  and  length ;  the  fifth  is  much 
smaller,  with  very  large  feet ;  the  sixth  segment  is  half 
as  thick  as  the  fifth,  and  the  legs  are  reduced  to  mere 


booklets,  like  those  on  the  basal 


segments 


^""=^mim5/ 


Fig.  5. 


of  the  abdo- 
men. The  respiratory 
tube  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  seventh  seg- 
ment; it  is  directed  a 
little  backwards,  while 
posteriorly  the  seventh 
segment  curves  around 
to  the  insertion  of  the 
large  anal  feet  which 
are  crowned  with  a  cir- 
cle of  hooks.  There  is 
one  pair  of  thoracic 
tubercles  armed  with 
black  hooks.  The  mid- 
dle pair  of  abdominal 
feet,  or  tubercles,  are 
placed  a   little   farther 


apaii;  than  the  others.  On  the  back  of  the  second  thoracic 
segment  is  a  pair  of  narrow  black  stripes,  extending 
faintly  to  the  middle  of  the  next  segment,  and  on  the 
2-5  abdominal  segments  is  a  pair  of  irregular  squarish 
black  spots,  united  into  one  on  the  fifth  segment.  The 
color  is  a  pale  horn ;  there  are  very  minute  hairs  giving 
the  skin  a  finely  shagreened  appearance.  Length  of  body 
.38;  of  the  respiratory  tube  .12;  total,  .50  of  an  inch. 
The  pupa  can  be  seen,  with  the  head  of  the  future  fly 
beneath  the  last  thoracic  segment  of  the  puparium,  while 
the  tip  of  the  body  of  the  pupa  rests  beneath  the  fiflih 
abdominal 


segment. 
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The  imago  (Fig.  5;  a,  wing)  is  coppery  green,  legs 
testaceous ;  femora  with  a  greenish  tinge  above ;  tarsi  fus- 
cous. On  the  vertex  is  a  broad,  shining  bluish-green 
area,  very  free  from  hairs;  a  similar  bluish-green  spot 
just  in  front  of  the  anteimsB.  Front  very  full,  rounded 
convex,  pale  green,  with  a  pale,  almost  yellowish  tinge, 
concolorous  with  the  under*  side  of  the  Jiead,  except 
beneath  the  eyes  and  behind  the  mouth,  where  it  is 
darker  green ;  a  few  long  hairs  on .  the  vertex.  Thorax 
and  abdomen  green,  with  scattered  black  hairs.  The 
antennae  blackish-green,  three-jointed,  the  third  being 
minute  and  sunken  in  the  head ;  the  second  joint  large 
and  spherical.     Length  .15  of  an  inch. 

As  this  subject  is  so  interesting,  and  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  larvae,  I  condense  Loew's 
description  of  that  of  E.  riparia  (H.  salinaria)  in  order 
that  they  may  be  recognized,  and  their  habits  .  farther 
studied  in  this  country. 

The  larva  is  white,  nearly  six  lines  long,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, pointed  anteriorly,  and  acutely  pointed  behind, 
with  two  long  extensible  respiratory  filaments  on  the 
terminal  segment  of  the  body.  Beneath,  are  seven  pairs 
of  short,  somewhat  wrinkled  fleshy  tubercles,  beset  with 
black  bristles.  The  three  anterior  segments  of  the  body 
are  formed  into  a  cone,  the  anterior  very  small,  with  the 
mouth-opening  a  little  turned  up,  with  a  pair  of  small 
curved  mandibles  partly  concealed,  with  one-jointed  rudi- 
mentary palpi,  and  two-jointed  antennae.  On  the  second 
body-segment  (prothoracic?)  are  the  anterior  stigmata 
which  project  out  like  a  short,  cylindrical  spigot.  The 
body  is  covered  with  very  minute  hairs.  It  lives  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pools  of  brine,  and  creeps  out  of  the  water 
to  transform,  when  the  body  shortens,  the  two  last  seg- 
ments becoming  united  into  a  conical  tube,  while  the 
respiratory  tubes  themselves  remain  unchanged,  but  be- 
come directed  almost  perpendicularly,  and  the  under 
side  of  the  abdomen  is  more  arched.  The  larvae  were 
infested  by  a  Chalcid,  perhaps  identical  with  Pteromalus 
salintis^  which  seems  to  destroy  many  of  the  larvae. 

I  have  also  collected  the  puparium  of  an  Ephydra  at 
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Square  Island,  Labrador,  where  it  probably  occurred  in 
a  fresh-water  or  brackish- water  lake,  for  the  specimen 
slipped  into  my  collecting  bottle  without  attracting  notice, 
though  had  it  been  found  on  the  sea-shore,  it  would  at 
once  have  gained  special  attention.  It  differs  very  slightly 
firom  the  lUinois  puparium,  chiefly  in  the  larger  abdom- 
inal legs,  i.  e.  the  hooked  fleshy  tubercles. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton  has  detected, 
at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  the  puparia  of  another  species  of 
this  genus  in  a  salt  water  pool  containing  ulvee,  etc. 
They  are  a  little  larger,  but  otherwise  closely  allied  to 
the  Illinois  species.  I  have  also  received  from  Dr.  T, 
d'Oremieulx  of  New  York,  a  puparium,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  Illinois  specimens,  which  he  found 
imder  the  sea-weed  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
The  species  from  Mono  Lake  differs  much  from  the 
others  in  having  much  larger  tubercles,  the  two  last  pairs 
being  large  and  prominent.  The  body 
is  longer  and  larger,  and  the  segments 
more  convex  than  in  any  of  the  species 
mentioned  above. 
^-  ®-  A  puparium  of  a  fly  allied  to  Eris- 

talis  (Fig.  6)  was  also  received  from  Mr.  Cox,  who  states 
that  it  is  found  in  the  brine  of  the  Equality  Salt  Works 
associated  with  Ephydra. 

We  can  record  another  salt  water  Eristalis,  a  puparium 
having  been  found  Sept.  5,  1865,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Putnam 
in  the  salt  water  canal  (of  the  Naumkeag  Factory)  lead- 
ing into  Salem  harbor.  The  specimen  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  Essex  Institute. 

It  is  evidently  a  Helophilus^  agreeing  closely  with 
Westwood's  figure  131  (8)  in  his  "Modem  Classification 
of  Insects,"  vol.  ii.  The  body  of  our  specimen  is  cylin- 
drical, a  little  flattened  beneath,  and  the  cephalic  end  is 
somewhat  truncated,  the  tergum  sloping  rapidly  to  the 
head.  Just  behind  the  head  is  a  pair  of  homy  slender 
tubercles,  about  three  times  as  long  as  thick,  the  more 
anterior  pair  of  tubercles  seen  in  the  figure  of  Eristalis? 
(fig.  6)  are  obsolete  in  the  present  specimen.  The  body 
is  covered  with  dense  fine  hairs,  and  on  the  under  side  are 
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minute  transverse  tubercles,  and  a  pair  of  larger  ambu- 
latory tubercles  are  situated  on  each  ring.  The  respira- 
tory tube  is  simple,  not  divided;  the  filiform  simple 
terminal  portion  being  about  J  as  long  as  the  whole  tube. 
Length  of  the  whole  body  .90  ;  of  the  tube  .48  inch. 

Note.— The  excellent  drawings  illustrating  this  paper  were  made 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton.  My  description  of  the  mouth-parts  of  Chiron- 
omus  (Fig.  1.)  were  taken  from  his  drawings,  made  flrom  the  larva 
when  alive.  The  drawings  of  Chironomus  and  details  were  all  made 
iVom  living  specimens. 


IV.  Synopsis  of  the  Polyps  and  Corals  of  the  North 
Pacific  Exploring  JExpedition^  under  Commodore  (7. 
Binggold  and  Capt.  John  Bodgei^s^  U.  8.  N.,,  from 
1853  to  1856.  Collected  by  Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson, 
Naturalist  to  the  Expedition. 

By  a.  E.  Verrill. 

Part  IV.    Actinaria.    With  three  Plates. 
[Continued  from  Vol.  V,  p.  330.] 

Subfamily,  Sagartinje  Verrill. 

Family,  Sagartiadce  Gosse,  1858 ;  Actin.  Brit.,  p.  9,  1860. 

Column  perforated  by  small  openings  (cinclidsB)  from 
which  long  slender  filaments  (acontia)  are  emitted,  more 
or  less  abundantly,  when  unusually  irritated.  These 
acontia  are  chiefly  composed  of  nettling  organs,  and  appear 
to  serve  as  organs  of  defence.  They  are  withdrawn  after 
the  disturbance  has  ceased.  Surface  of  column  either 
smooth  or  with  minute  contractile  suckers.  Tentacles 
numerous,  usually  slender  and  pointed,  diminishing  in 
length  towards  the  margin ;  very  contractile,  like  the  disk 
and  colunm. 

Metridium  Oken. 

Metridium  Oken,  Lehrbuch  der  Naturg.,  HI,  p.  349,  1815  (non 
Ehrenberg,  1884,  Dana,  1846,  Gosse,  I860.) 
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Actinoloha  (pars)  BlainT.,  Diet,  des  Sci.  nat.,  1830 ;  Gosse,  Actinolo- 
gla  Brit.,  p.  11,  18G0. 

Cribrina  (pars)  Ehr.,  Corall.,  rothen  Meeres,  p.  40,  1884. 

Metridium  Edw.  and  Haime,  Coralllaires,  I,  p.  252,  1867;  Verrill, 
Mem.  Boston  Soc.Nat.  Hist.,  I,  p.  21, 1864;  Trans.  Connecticut  Acad- 
emy, I,  p.  478,  Feb.,  1869. 

Form  very  changeable,  sometimes  as  broad  as  high,  at 
other  times  very  much  elongated,  pillar-like,  the  disk 
broader  than  the  column  and  undulated  or  frilled  at  the 
margin.  Basal  disk  broad,  well  developed,  highly  mus- 
cular. In  contraction  the  form  is  usually  that  of  a  low 
cone  or  hemisphere.  Surface  of  column  smooth,  with  a 
distinct  thickened  fold  near  the  top,  above  which  the  in- 
tegument is  thinner  than  below.  Cinclidae  scattered  over 
the  sides,  not  very  numerous,  inconspicuous,  without 
raised  borders.  Acontia  abundant,  but  not  often  emitted 
except  when  much  irritated.  Tentacles  small,  very  nu- 
merous, scattered  on  the  disk,  the  mner  ones  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  margin  and  much  the  largest; 
the  outer  ones  very  small  and  crowded  at  the  margin, 
where  they  form  a  dense  fringe. 

Metridium  fimbriatum  Verrill,  these  Proceedings, 
Vol.  IV,  p,  151,  1865;  Trans.  Connecticut  Acad.,  Vol. 
I,  p.  478,  1869.      • 

Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  adhering  to  the  lower 
surface  of  floating  timber,  October,  1855.  Dr.  William 
Stimpson.     Puget  Sound.     Dr.  C.  B.  Kennerly. 

METRmiUM  sp. 

A  species  which  has  a  well-marked  submarginal  fold, 
but  with  the  marginal  tentacles  larger  than  usual  in  the 
genus. 

Port  Jackson.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 


Cereus  Oken. 

Cereus  Oken,  Lehrbuch  der  Naturg.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  849,  1815.    (Tifpe, 
a  bellis,) 

Actinocereus  Blaiay.,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.,  Vol.  LX,  p.  194,  1830. 
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Crihrina  (pars)  Ehr.,  Corall.  rothen  Meeres,  p.  40,  1834. 

Cereus  (pars)  Edw.  and  Ualme,  CoralUaires,  Vol.  I,  p.  203,  1857. 

Sagartia  (pars)  Gosse,  Actinologia  Britannlca,  p.  26  and  123, 1860. 

Cereus  Verrill,  Bulletin  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  p.  68,  1864;  Revision 
Polyps  E.  Coast  U.  S.,  p.  24,  1864;  Review  of  the  Corals  and  Polyps 
of  W.  Coast,  in  Trans.  Connecticut  Academy,  Vol.  I,  p.  480,  1869. 

Column  very  changeable  in  form,  highly  contpactile,  its 
surface  uninterrupted  by  a  fold  below  the  margin ;  its 
upper  portion  provided  with  contractile  suckers.  Cin- 
clidae,  or  lateral  pores  scattered,  well  developed,  but  in- 
conspicuous, emitting  many  long,  thread-like  acontia. 
Disk  broad,  often  undulate  at  the  edge.  Tentacles  very 
numerous,  conical,  the  inner  ones  largest,  scattered  on 
the  disk,  outer  ones  small  and  crowded. 

The  reasons  for  restricting  this  name  to  the  group  hav- 
ing 0.  bellis  for  its  type  have  been  given  by  me  in  the 
works  quoted  above. 


Cereus  Stimpsonii  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Disk  broad,  the  margin  not  undulate.  The  inner  ten- 
tacles much  the  largest,  conical,  rather  short,  pointed, 
forming  two  rows  of  fourteen  each ;  the  rows  near  to- 
gether but  the  tentacles  distant  in  each.  The  inner  row 
placed  a  little  more  than  half  way  from  the  mouth  to  the 
margin.  Outer  tentacles  crowded  in  many  indistinct 
rows,  much  smaller,  short  and  pointed.  Mouth  narrow, 
elongated,  with  many  lateral  folds  upon  the  large  lips. 
Acontia  long,  thrown  out  profusely  in  an  alcoholic  speci- 
men. Color  of  disk  varied  with  alternating  radiating 
streaks  of  darker  and  lighter  lead-color,  brownish  yellow, 
and  white;  column  colored  in  a  similar  manner.  Ten- 
tacles lead-color,  the  larger  ones  tipped  with  vermilion. 
Diameter  of  disk,  in  expansion,  1.25  inches ;  longest  ten- 
tacles .25  ^bf  an  inch  in  length. 

False  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  rocks  in  twenty 
fathoms.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

The  same  or  a  similar  species  occurs  abundantly  on 
rocks  in  the  littoral  zone. 

This  species  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  C.  bellis 
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Oken.  In  alcohol  it  contracts  into  a  low  cone,  the  sur- 
face strongly  corrugated  and  roughened  with  small  ele- 
vated portions,  the  openings  (cincUdoe)  at  the  summit  of 
small  verrucas,  not  very  numerous,  scattered  over  the 
surface. 

• 
Cereus  Sinensis  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Plate  2,  figure  3. 

Base  expanded,  adherent  to  shells.  Column  in  full  ex- 
pansion much  elongated,  smallest  in  the  middle.  Disk 
not  much  exceeding  the  column.  Mouth  surrounded  by 
numerous  small  folds.  Tentacles  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  the  inner  row  of  twelve  little  more  than  half  way 
from  the  mouth  to  the  margin,  considerably  larger  than 
the  rest.  .  Outside  of  these  the  tentacles  become  succes- 
sively smaller  and  more  crowded  to  the  margin,  forming 
three  or  four  rows.  All  the  tentacles  are  rather  long 
and  slender,  the  outer  ones  not  becoming  so  short  as  in 
many  other  species. 

Color  of  column  pale  grayish,  with  twelve  longitudinal 
stripes  of  purple.  Mouth  and  disk  fawn-color ;  the  latter 
radiated  with  streaks  of  purplish,  yellowish,  etc.  Ten- 
tacles yellow,  annulated  with  six  rings  of  purple,  the 
basal  band  being  purple.  Among  the  submarginal  ten- 
tacles are  six  conspicuous  white  ones. 

Off  the  China  coast,  near  Hong  Kong,  in  ten  to  thirty 
fathoms,  on  a  large  Voluta^  May,  1854.  Dr.  William 
Stimpson. 

The  affinities  of  this  species  are  with  C.  parasitica  of 
Europe,  and  (7.  sol  of  the  Carolina  coast. 

In  alcohol,  some  of  the  specimens  are  contracted  into  a 
broad,  nearly  flat  disk,  the  edges  very  thin,  others  form 
hemispl\eres  and  rounded  cones.     The  surface  is  smoother 
than  in  the  preceding  species.     Cinclidse  inconspicuous. 
• 

Cereus  sp. 

A  species  resembling  the  preceding  in  form  and  struc- 
ture, but  unaccompanied  by  notes  upon  the  color,  etc. 
Ousima,  Japan.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 
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Sagartia  Gosse  (restricted). 

Sagartia  {pars)  Gosse,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  XXI,  p.  267,  1866;  Actin. 
Brit.,  p.  25  and  122,  1860. 

Paract^s  (pars)  Edw.  and  Hairae,  Coralllaires,  I,  p.  248,  1867. 

Sagartia  Verrill,  Review  of  the  Polyps  of  the  West  Coast  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Trans.  Connecticut  Academy,  I,  p.  482,  March,  1869. 

This  genus,  as  here  intended,  includes  those  species 
considered  as  most  typical  by  Gosse. 

These  have  fewer  and  more  elongated  tentacles  than  the 
preceding  genera,  and  the  tentacles  are  also  more  con- 
centrated towards  the  margin,  leaving  a  broader  naked 
area  around  the  mouth.  The  wall  of  the  body  is  nearly 
smooth,  with  inconspicuous  suckers,  which  are,  perhaps, 
wholly  wanting  in  some  species.  The  acontia  are  present 
in  different  quantities  in  the  various  species.  ' 

Some  of  the  following  species  here  included  may  not 
really  belong  to  the  genus,  since  the  presence  of  acontia 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  but  they  are  in  such  cases 
placed  here  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  known 
species  in  structure  and  habits. 


Sagartia  radiata  Verrill,  these  Proceedings,  Vol.  V, 
p.  50,  1866. 

Actinia  radiata  Stimpson,  Proc.  Philadelphia  Acad.  Natural  Sci- 
ences, 1866,  p.  875. 

Vol.  Vy  plate  i,  figures  5,  5a,  5h. 

Base  expanded,  oblong,  always  attached  to  small,  elon- 
gated spiral  shells.  Column  in  expansion  forming  a  low 
cone ;  the  disk  much  smaller  than  the  base  ;  in  contraction 
much  depressed,  radiated  with  white.  Tentacles  slender, 
tapering,  pointed,  arranged  in  two  close  alternating  rows 
at  the  margin,  about  foily  in  number. 

Longest  diameter  of  base  .5  of  an  inch. 

Color  of  body  light  brown,  with  radiating  stripes  of 
chalk- white,  which  gradually  widen  towards  the  base. 
Mouth  radiated.     Disk  spotted  with  flake-white  around 
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the  mouth.  Tentacles  pale  brown,  with  spots  of  dark 
brown  and  flake-white,  in  pairs. 

In  alcohol  contracted  to  a  low  cone.  Mouth  everted. 
Tentacles  not  concealed,  rather  stout,  conical.  Column 
strongly  corrugated  and  uneven  with  raised  portions. 
CinclidsB  not  observed. 

Kagosima  Bay,  Japan,  twenty  fathoms,  shelly  bottom. 

Found  in  considerable  numbers  attached  to  a  small 
Pleurotomaj  Jan.,  1855.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Sagaktia  nigropunctata  Verrill. 

Actinia  nigropunctata  Stimpson,  1.  c,  p.  875,  1855. 

Plate  2 y  figures  2,  -2a,  2b ^  2c. 

Base  expanded,  broader  than  the  column,  which  is 
moderately  elevated,  subcylindrical,  smooth,  with  five 
longitudinal  lines  towards  the  base.  Disk  small,  with  the 
long  pointed  tentacles  arranged  closely  around  the  mar- 
gin. Mouth  small,  oblong,  with  small  folds  on  the 
sides,  and  a  spot  at  one  end.  Two  of  the  tentacles, 
corresponding  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  mouth, 
are  longer  than  the  others,  and  one  of  them  has  a  flake- 
white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  base.  Diameter  .75  of  an 
inch. 

Color  of  body  pale  orange-yellow ;  two  rows  of  dis- 
tant, small,  black,  alternating  spots,  ten  in  each  row, 
surround  the  column.  Tentacles  dark  at  the  inner  side 
of  base,  forming  a  dark  grayish  ring  around  the  disk. 

Ousima,  Japan,  in  crevices  among  rocks  adhering  to 
stones,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  littoral  zone,  generally 
partly  buried  in  gravel,  January,  1855.  Dr.  William 
Stimpson. 

In  alcohol  contracted  to  a  low  cone.  Surface  nearly 
smooth.  Tentacles  only  partially  contracted,  short,  coni- 
cal, pointed,  much  crowded.  No  cinclidse  were  observed, 
but  acontia  protruded  from  the  ruptured  base  of  one 
specimen. 

According  to  Dr.  Stimpson  ^'this  species  appears  to 
have  little  or  no  variation  in  its  characters.     It  adheres 
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to  the  fingers  by  its  tentacles,  which  can  be  very  much 
elongated  at  times." 

Sagartia  (  ?)  Paguri  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Carcinophilus  Paguri  Stimpson,  MS. 

Base  always  attached  to  a  smooth  round  space  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  large  claw  of  a  species  of  Pagurus. 
Column  low.  Tentacles  short  and  blunt;  ten  of  them 
larger,  forming  an  inner  row ;  outside  of  these  are  about 
fifty  smaller  ones,  crowded  at  the  margin. 

Color  pale  orange,  in  contraction  cream-colored  above, 
brown  below.  Tentacles  pale,  annulated  with  two  or 
three  gray  rings ;  inside  blackish. 

In  alcohol  contracted  to  nearly  a  flat  disk,  surface 
smoothish.  Tentacles  wholly  withdrawn.  Openings, 
which  appear  to  be  cinclidse,  are  sparingly  scattered  over 
the  surface,  arranged  in  imperfect  lines. 

China  Sea,  N.  lat.  23°,  in  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms, 
sand,  April,  1855.  Always  parasitic  on  Diogenes  Ed- 
wardsii  St.     Dr.  William  Stimpson. 

Sagartia  lineata  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Column  elongated,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  body 
forming  a  kind  of  sheath  into  which  the  upper  part  and 
the  tentacles  can  be  withdrawn.  Tentacles  in  three  con- 
fluent rows,  the  outer  ones  somewhat  smallest. 

Color  of  column  dark  green,  the  longitudinal  sulqptions, 
opposite  internal  lamellae,  still  darker  green,  sides  longitu- 
dinally striped  with  twelve  crimson  lines  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Upper  portion  of  body,  above  the  fold,  clear  dark 
green.     Tentacles  bright  yellow. 

Hong  Kong  harbor;  common  on  stones  and  pebbles 
among  gravel,  in  the  lower  part  of  littoral  zone,  March, 
1855.     Dr.  William  Stimpson. 

The  color  seems  to  be  remarkably  constant,  being  the 
same  in  all  the  specimens  examined,  except  one,  which 
had  pale  grass-green  tentacles,  and  two  pairs  of  whitish 
lines  between  the  pink  lines  of  the  sides. 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  VI.  8  JULY,  1869 
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Sagartia  sp. 

An  extremely  simple  species.  Color  pale  brown,  in- 
clining to  olive  around  the  margin  of  the  disk. 

Port  Lloyd,  Bonin  Islands,  imder  stones  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  littoral  zone,  October,  1854.  Dr.  Williana 
Stimpson. 

Sagartia  (  ?)  Napensis  Verrill. 

Actinia  napensis  Stimpson,  1.  c,  p.  876,  1855. 

Plate  2y  figures  4^  4a. 

Base  wider  than  column,  which  is  smooth,  elongated 
and  subcylindrical  in  full  expansion ;  in  contraction  form- 
ing an  elevated  cone,  broadly  rounded  at  top.  Disk 
broad,  about  equal  to  diameter  of  column.  Tentacles 
not  very  numerous  and  rather  large,  pointed,  arranged  in 
two  rows  near  the  margin.  Mouth  protruded,  with  the 
lips  strongly  lobed  ;  margin  of  disk  crenulated.  Height 
of  column  1.5  inches.  Color  of  column  fawn-colored  be- 
low, greenish  above.  Disk  around  mouth  mottled  with 
yellowish  and  spotted  with  white.  Mouth  within  streaked 
with  yellowish.  Tentacles  dark  green  with  rhomboidal 
white  spots  on  the  inner  surface. 

Napa-Kiang,  Loo  Choo  Islands,  attached  to  pebbles 
beneath  the  sand,  and  expanding  its  tentacles  at  ttie  sur- 
face, in  the  second  region  of  the  littoral  zone.  Common, 
November,  1854.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Canorisocia  Stimpson,  1.  c,  p.  376,  1855. 

Base  dilated,  secreting  a  firm,  thin,  horn-like  or  chit- 
inous  membrane,  which  covers  the  carapax  of  Dorippe, 
and  is  held  in  place  by  the  posterior  legs  of  the  crab. 
Column  elevated  in  expansion,  contracting  into  a  very 
thin  disk.  Tentacles  numerous,  long  and  slender,  crowded 
near  the  margin.     Cinclidee  not  observed. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Adamsia  and  Cereus. 
From  the  latter  it  diflers  in  the  presence  of  a  basal  secre- 
tion and  the  more  marginal  position  of  the  nearly  equal 
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tentacles.  Prom  the  former  it  differs  in  its  elevated 
column,  regular  form  and  large  size  of  the  disk,  elon- 
gated tentacles,  and  the  absence  of  conspicuous  ciuclidsB 
near  the  base. 

It  is  the  only  genus  of  ActinidcSy  except  Adamsia  (A. 
pallicUa)^  in  which  a  solid  secretion  is  formed  by  the  basal 
disk.  In  Oancrisocia  it  has  a  concentrically  striate  struc- 
ture, the  strisB  being  evidently  lines  of  growth.  The 
mode  of  formation  seems  to  be  this.  The  crab  when  very 
young  selects  a  very  small  fragment  of  shell  or  pebble, 
which  it  holds  upon  its  back  by  its  posterior  claws,  as 
other  species  of  crabs  (Ht/poconcka)  do  a  valve  of  Pec- 
ten  or  some  other  bivalve  shell.  Upon  this  small  shelly 
or  stony  fragment  the  very  young  Cancrisocia  finds  a 
congenial  abode,  but  soon  growing  too  large  for  its 
station  it  enlarges  its  support  by  depositing  a  layer  of 
horn-like  material,  secreted  by  the  base,  around  its  cir- 
cumference, and  tills  process  is  continually  repeated  in 
proportion  to  its  own  growth  and  that  of  the  crab  that 
carries  it.  In  this  way  there  is  soon  formed  a  broad  thin 
pellicle,  having  its  concentric  elements  arranged  around  a 
nucleus  of  stone  or  shell,  which  is  usually  excentric,  the 
increase  having  been  more  rapid  in  front  than  behind. 
This  basal  secretion  is  held  upon  the  back  of  Dorippe  by 
its  recurved  posterior  legs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  bit  of  shell. 


Cancrisocia  expansa  Stimpson,  1.  c,  p.  376,  1855. 
PUUe  2y  figures  7,  la. 

Base  very  broad,  oblong  oval,  the  sides  somewhat 
curved  and  the  ends  sub-truncate  and  rounded ;  margin 
creuulated.  Basal  secretion  tough,  brownish,  strongly 
striated  concentrically,  the  nucleus  usually  excentric. 

C!olumn  smooth,  in  expansion  elevated,  diminishing 
rapidly  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  above  which  it  ex- 
pands again  to  the  disk,  which  is  smaller  than  the  base ; 
the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  the  column  equalling  half 
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the  length  of  the  base  and  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  the 
oval  disk ;  in  contraction  a  flat  disk.  Tentacles  long, 
slender,  tapering,  subequal,  arranged  in  two  or  three  con- 
fused rows  around  the  margin,  the  exterior  ones  some- 
what smaller  and  more  crowded.  Mouth  usually  raised 
on  a  considerably  elevated,  broad  cone,  the  lips  with 
about  eight  strongly  marked  folds  on  each  side  and  a  sul- 
cus at  each  end.     Longest  diameter  of  base  two  inches. 

Color  of  column  pale  brownish,  longitudinally  lined 
with  white.  Tentacles  pale  brownish  yellow,  shaded  with 
blackish  about  the  middle.  Mouth  brownish  within,  the 
lips  bright  green  with  yellow  grooves.  Disk  brownish 
yellow,-  radiated  with  blackish.  One  specimen  varied 
from  the  usual  coloration,  in  having  the  parts  about  the 
mouth  pure,  transparent  white. 

Near  Hong  Kong,  China,  only  on  the  back  of  Dorippe 
facchino  ( ?)  which  was  common  in  six  fathoms,  mud, 
April,  1854.     Dr.  William  Stimpson. 


Subfamily,  Bunodinje. 

Actinines  verruqueuses  Edw.  and  Haime,  Corall.,  I,  p.  2G3,  1867. 
Family,  Bunodulce  Gosse,  1858;  Actinologla  Britanuica,  p.  188,  1860. 
Family,  Cerece  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Supl.  Corall.  des  Antilles,  in  Mem. 
Reale  Accad.,  XXIII,  p.  124  (30),  1866. 

Sides  of  column  with  permanent  verrucsB  or  suckers, 
which  are  either  rounded  or  concave  at  summit,  usually 
imperforate,  but  in  some  cases  some  of  them  are  perforate 
and  emit  a  jet  of  water  when  the  body  suddenly  con- 
tracts. Tentacles  usually  numerous,  elongated  and  thick  ; 
mostly  contiuctile.     Basal  disk  well  developed. 


BuNODES  Gosse. 

Bunodes  Gosse,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  XXI,  p.  274,  1855 ;  Actinologla 
Britannica,  p.  189. 

Cereus  ij>ars)  Edw.  and  Haime,  Coralliaires,  I,  p.  263,  1857  (non 
Oken). 

Anthopleura  (pars)  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Supl.  Corall.  des  Antilles,  p.  31, 
1864  (not  of  1860). 

Bufiodes  Verrill,  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  I,  p.  15,  1864; 
Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  I,  p.  467,  18G9, 
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Column  of  uniform  texture,  without  a  distinct  fold,  cov- 
ered with  persisteiit  verrucce,  arranged  in  vertical  lines, 
usually  decreasing  in  size  and  number  towards  the  base, 
the  upper  one  in  each  row  more  prominent,  and  forming 
a  row  of  pustulifoim  verrucaa,  or  of  swollen  denticula- 
tions  around  the  margin  below  the  tentacles.  Tentacles 
elongated,  contractile,  numerous.  Verrucae  usually,  but 
not  always,  adhesive,  often  concave  at  summit  but  not 
perforated. 


BuNODES  INORNATA  VcrriU. 

Actinia  inornata  Simpson,  1.  c,  p.  376,  1855. 

Plate  7,  figures  4a y  4b,  5.  ^ 

Base  broad,  larger  than  column,  which  is  short,  cylin- 
drical, about  as  broad  as  high.  Surface  of  column  covered 
with  permanent,  oval  verrucse,  which  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, rather  distantly  arranged  in  vertical  rows,  most  nu- 
merous above,  many  ot  the  rows  gradually  disappearing 
at  about  the  middle  and  but  few  reachmg  the  base,  where 
the  verrucas  l)ecome  more  distant  and  less  prominent. 
Tentacles  long,  curling,  loosely  arranged,  in  two  or  three 
mixed  rows  close  to  the  margin,  about  seventy  in  number. 
They  are  highly  contractile,  not  retractile,  but  can  be 
enclosed  by  the  contraction  of  the  margin  of  the  disk 
and  column.  Mouth  elevated,  with  tiumerous  lateral 
folds  and  a  well  developed  sulcus  at  both  ends,  each  bor- 
dered by  a  prominent,  rounded  lobe.  Disk  with  a  broad 
space  between  the  mouth  and  tentacles.  Height  two 
inches. 

Color  dark  olive,  paler  above,  slightly  brownish  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  column,  darkest  around  the  mouth. 

Near  Hong  Kong,  on  a  stone  in  gravel,  at  low-water 
mark,  April,  1854,     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

In  alcohol  the  body  has  a  hemispherical  form,  the  sides 
strongly  sulcate,  and  minutely  wrinkled  transversely. 
The  upper  verruc£e  are  distinct,  and  concave ;  those  below 
inconspicuous. 
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BuNODES  Japonica  VerriU,  sp.  nov. 

Column  with  very  prominent  warts  or  verrucae ;  when 
contracted  taking  the  form  of  a  thin  fleshy  membrane, 
with  verrucse  arranged  around  a  central  depression.  Ten- 
tacles arranged  in  two  rows,  so  crowded  as  to  encroach  on 
each  other  and  placed  very  near  the  margin  of  the  disk ; 
twelve  are  more  prominent  than  the  rest  and  nearer  the 
mouth.     Disk  broad,  flat.     Mouth  small. 

Color  variable,  but  generally  uniform  on  all  parts  of  the 
same  specimen.  Some  are  dark  green,  others  olive,  ver- 
milion, or  dark  red.     One  was  radiated  with  two  colors. 

Hakodadi  Bay,  Island  of  Jesso,  Japan,  on  stones  at 
and  just  below  low-water  mark,  June,  1855.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Stimpson. 

Urticina  Ehrenberg. 

Urticina  Ehr.,  Corall.  des  rothen  Meeres,  p.  33,  1834. 

Tealia  Gosse,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  3,  I,  p.  417,  1858;  AcUnologia 
Britannlca,  p.  205,  1860. 

BhodacMnia  Agassiz,  Coraptes-rendus,  XXV,  p.  677,  1847  (without 
description) ;  Verrill,  Revision  Polyps,  E.  Coast  U.  8.,  p.  18,  1864. 

Cereu8  (para)  Edwards  and  Uaime,  Corall.,  I,  p.  268  (non  Oken). 

Urticina  VerriU,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  Vol.  I,  p.  469,  1869. 

Column  low  and  broad,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  fold 
below  the  tentacles.  Surface  covered  with  small,  scat- 
tered, often  inconspicuous  verrucae,  which  are  sometimes 
adhesive,  but  not  perforate.  Tentacles  numerous,  large, 
stout,  contractile^  or  at  least  partially  so.  Mouth  with 
large  folds,  often  everted,  and  exposing  the  stomach. 

Urticina  crassioornis  Ehrenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

Cereus  coriaceua  Edw.  and  Haime,  I,  p.  264,  PI.  1,  C.  I,  fig.  4. 
Tealia  crassicornis  Gosse,  Actin.  Brit.,  p.  209,  PI.  IV,  fig.  1,  1860. 
Rhodactinia  Davisii  Agassiz,  1.  c,  p.  677,  1847. 

Numerous  very  large  specimens,  which  do  not  appear  to 
differ  from  the  common  European  and  north  Atlantic  form, 
were  brought  home  by  the  Expedition.  These  were  col- 
lected by.  Captain  Rodgers  in  Behring's  Straits  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Specimens  having  the  same  appearance 
were  obtained  in  Puget  Sound  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Kennerly. 
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It  is  probable  that  Actinia  degantissima  and  A.  Laur- 
entii  of  Brandt  are  identical  with  this  species,  but  the 
descriptions  are  insufficient  for  identification.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Rhodactinia  Davisii  Agassiz, 'of  the  New 
England  coast,  is  not  distinct  from  the  European  form. 

Urticina  coccinea  Verrill. 

Bhodactinia  coccinea  Verrill,  these  Proceedings,  Vol.  V,  p.  60,  1866. 

JPlate  i,  figure  5,  and  Vol.  V^  plate  Jf,  figure  6. 

Column  cylindrical,  short,  equalling  the  base;  sides 
nearly  smooth,  with  few,  slightly  prominent,  inconspicu- . 
ous  verrucae ;  below  the  tentacles  forming  a  distinct  fold, 
its  upper  edge  with  low  rounded  verrucse,  formed  by  the 
inflation  of  the  skin  between  the  radiating  lamellaB.  Tenta- 
cles about  one  hundred  in  number,  crowded  in  about  four 
rows  on  the  disk  between  the  mouth  and  margin,  nearly 
equal  in  size,  the  interior  a  little  larger,  rather  long,  mod- 
erately thick,  pointed.  Mouth  with  many  folds  upon  the 
lips. 

Color  of  column  uniform  deep  crimson ;  disk  and  ten- 
tacles lighter. 

Kagosima  Bay,  Japan,  on  rocks  in  the  second  region  of 
the  littoral  zone,  January,  1855.      Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

In  alcohol  the  tentacles  are  not  withdrawn,  but  are  con- 
tracted to  a  short,  thick,  conical  form,  closely  crowded  in 
four  or  five  rows.     The  stomach  is  partially  everted. 

The  figure  (PI.  I,  fig.  6)  does  not  represent  a.  suffi- 
cient number  of  tentacles.  They  are  also  stouter  and 
less  marginal  than  there  figured. 

Physactis  Verrill,  gen.  nov. 

Base  as  broad  as  the  disk.  Column  short,  cylindrical, 
with  a  fold  below  the  margin,  beneath  which  its  sides  are 
covered  with  prominent  and  persistent  scattered  verrucae ; 
above  the  fold  the  texture  is  softer  and  smoother,  and  the 
surface  is  crowdedly  covered  with  small,  inconspicuous, 
soft  papillsB  or  verrucaB  arranged  in  vertical  lines.     Ten- 
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tacles  not  very  numerous,  stout,  fusiform  or  conical, 
pointed,  apparently  not  contractile  and  not  capable  of  in- 
volution.    Mouth  prominent,  strongly  lobed. 

Closely  allied  to  Urticina,  but  differs  from  both  that 
group  and  Bunodes  in  the  soft  and  i>eculiar  structure  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  column  and  in  its  non-contractile 
tentacles.  The  former  character  also  separates  it  from 
JBolocera. 


Physactis  multicolor  Verrill. 

Actinia  multicolor  Stimpson,  I.  c,  p.  876,  1866. 

JPlaie  ly  figures  4j  4c. 

Base  expanded,  wider  than  the  column  or  disk.  Column 
subcylindrical,  low,  about  as  broad  as  high,  in  expan- 
sion, capable  of  contracting  to  less  than  half  its  usual 
height,  upper  margin  nearly  smooth,  the  fold  situated 
about  .12  of  an  inch  below  the  margin,  the  part  above  this 
nearly  smooth  in  full  expansion,  of  a  soft  texture,  and 
strongly  contrasting  in  color  with  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
in  contraction  covered  with  lines  of  small,  soft,  rounded 
papillae,  which  are  closely  crowded.  Below  the  fold  the 
texture  is  firm,  and  the  surface  covered  with  many  large, 
prominent,  rounded  verrucae,  which  are  scattered  and  not 
distinctly  arranged  in  vertical  rows,  disappearing  towards 
the  base.  Mouth  raised  on  a  prominent  cone,  the  lips 
often  everted  and  covered  with  many  sulci,  the  oppo- 
site angles  with  very  conspicuous  grooves.  Tentacles 
short  and  stout,  somewhat  fusiform,  being  constricted, 
somewhat,  at  base,  and  dimishing  from  below  the  middle 
to  the  ends,  which  are  bluntly  pointed  and  distinctly  per- 
forated, not  contractile,  but  the  margin  can  be  contracted 
over  and  conceal  them.  They  are  arranged  in  two  or 
more  crowded  rows,  often  so  crowded  as  to  become  alter- 
nate in  each  row ;  about  one  hundred  in  the  largest  speci- 
men.    Height  of  column,  in  expansion,  about  one  inch. 

Color  of  the  column  above  the  fold,  pink,  with  deep 
crimson,  zigzag,  vertical  lines ;  below  the  fold  purplish 
orange,  with  ten  whitish  longitudinal  stripes ;  the  upper 
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verruc8B  reddish  brown,  the  lower  ones  blue.  Mouth, 
disk,  and  tentacles  bright  pink  or  pale  flesh-color. 

Ly-ce-moon  Passage,  near  Hong  Kong,  China,  in 
twenty-five  fathoms,  gravel,  April,  1854.  Dr.  William 
Stimpson. 

When  contracted,  so  as  to  conceal  the  tentacles,  this 
species  has  the  form  of  a  low,  broadly  truncated  cone, 
covered  with  verrucse,  with  an  expanded  base,  and  sur- 
mounted by  another  smaller  cone,  formed  by  the  smoother 
submarginal  area,  with  a  concave  summit.  The  speci- 
mens preserved  in  alcohol  have  contracted  in  various 
forms,  but  all  have  the  tentacles  fully  exposed,  though 
contracted  in  length  to  a  stout  conical  form.  One  spec- 
imen retains  nearly  the  normal  form,  as  figured,  others 
have  the  stomach  so  everted  as  to  conceal  the  disk  and 
even  most  of  the  column.  The  verrucae  of  the  walls  are 
very  conspicuous. 

Anthopleura  Duch.  and  Mich, 

Anthopleura  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Corall.  des  Antilles,  p.  48,  PI.  VII, 
flg.  13,  1860 ;  (pars)  D.  and  M.,  in  Supl.  Corall.  des  Antilles,  p.  81, 1864. 

Column  elongated,  subcylindrical.  The  walls  with  ten- 
taculiform  papilla?  near  the  upper  margin,  and  below  with 
verruciform  suckers  arranged  in  vertical  rows,  diminish- 
ing in  size  and  number  towards  the  base.  The  papillsa 
and  some  of  the  upper  verrucas  appear  to  be  perforated 
and  have  the  power  of  ejecting  water  when  the  body  con- 
tracts, while  the  others  are  concave  but  imperforate,  and 
serve  to  agglutinate  fragments  of  shell,  sand,  etc.  Disk 
narrow,  tentacles  rather  few,  long,  rather  stout. 

The  known  species  live  buried  to  the  tentacles  in  sand. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Aulactinia  of  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  which  has  the  same  habit  of  living  buried  in 
sand,  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  suckers  and  tenta- 
cles, but  in  the  latter  the  marginal  appendages  have  a  more 
complex  character,  becoming  tri-lobed  and  crenulated, 
thus  approaching  Oulactis  more  nearly. 

Duchassaing  and  Michelotti  in  their  later  work,  have 
modified  the  characters  of  their  genus  so  as  to  include  a 
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species  (Oladactis?  granuUferaY erriW)  with  verrucae  that 
are  neither  perforated  nor  adhesive,  and  another  {Buno- 
des  pallida  V.)  iu  which  they  are  adhesive  but  not  perfo- 
rated. The  latter  appears  to  agree  in  all  respects  with 
BunodeSy  and  differs  generically  from  A.  Krd)sii  D.  and 
M.,  which  was  the  original  type  of  the  genus.  As  the 
genus  is  characterized  in  the  later  work  it  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  Bunodes. 

Ai^HOPLEURA  Stimpsonu  VcrriU,  sp.  nov. 

Base  well  developed,  as  wide  as,  or  wider  than,  the 
column,  which  is  elongated,  cylindrical  in  expansion,  but 
capable  of  contracting  into  a  subglobular  form.  Suckers 
numerous,  the  upper  ones  elongated  papilliform,  crowded, 
becoming  less  prominent  downward ;  those  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  verruciform,  with 
concave  summits,  not  crowded,  forming  regular  vertical 
rows,  which  are  mostly  traceable  to  or  below  the  middle, 
when  they  gradually  disappear ;  some  of  them,  however, 
extend  to  the  base,  where  they  become  distant  and 
scarcely  prominent.  Tentacles  nearly  equal,  about  sixty- 
four  in  number,  in  three  rows,  which  crowd  upon  each 
other.  In  the  first  are  eight  prominent  ones,  in  the  sec- 
ond twenty-four,  alternating  by  threes  with  those  of  the 
first  row,  in  the  outer  row  thirty-two,  alternating  with 
those  of  the  other  rows.  Disk  not  very  broad.  The 
largest  specimen,  partially  contracted  in  alcohol,  is  about 
one  inch  in  diameter  and  two  high ;  tentacles  nearly  .5 
of  an  inch  long.  When  living  it  doubtless  becomes,  m 
expansion,  several  inches  higher  and  more  slender. 

Color  of  column  pale,  with  a  sand-colored  epidermis. 
Mouth  and  disk  fawn-color,  with  two  large  flake-white 
spots  indicating  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  Tentacles 
of  a  pale  whitish  hue,  spotted  on  the  inside  with  broad 
flake-white  blotches  at  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  each 
tentacle  of  the  inner  row,  and  at  the  inner  base  of  the  two 
adjacent  outer  tentacles. 

Hong  Kong  harbor,  in  the  fourth  region  of  the  littoral 
zone,  attached  to  stones  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
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coarse  sand,  but  rising  above  it  when  extended,  March, 
1855.     Dr.  William  Stimpson. 

Anthopleura,  sp. 

A  species  resembling  the  preceding.  Simoda,  Japan. 
Dr.  William  Stimpson. 

Family,  Thalassianthid^. 

Thalassianthidce  Verrill,  these  Proceedings,  IV,  p.  148, 1865 ;  Trans. 
Conn.  Acad.,  I,  p.  461,  1869. 

This  family  includes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  remark- 
able in  having  branchiform  organs  which  arise  from  the 
disk,  either  within  or  outside  of  the  circle  of  simple  ten- 
tacles, intermixed  with  them,  or  even  wholly  taking 
their  place.  These  organs  may  be  simple  or  variously 
lobed  tubercles,  or  they  may  be  elongated  and  variously 
branched  and  subdivided,  foliaccous  or  arborescent,  and 
often  much  larger  than  the  true  tentacles. 

Subfamily,  PnYLLACTiNiE. 

Phyllactinm  Edw.  and  Halme,  Corall.,  I,  p.  291,  1867;  Verrill,  1.  c, 
p.  462. 

Actiriians  having  both  simple  tentacles,  and  compound, 
arborescent  or  foliaceous,  tentacle-like,  organs  on  the  disk, 
among  the  simple  tentacles,  or  at  the  margin  of  the  disk, 
and  homologous  with  the  marginal  verrucce  of  Bunodes^ 
and  other  genera.  These  probably  have  the  nature  of 
branchiie. 

AiipraACTis  Verrill,  gen.  nov. 

Base  broad.  Column  covered  with  prominent  verrucse, 
arranged  in  vertical  lines.  Simple  tentacles  in  several 
rows  submarginal,  with  compound  and  much  subdivided, 
short,  tentacle-like  organs  both  outside  and  inside  of 
them;  the  latter  covering  the  disk  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. 

This  genus  differs  from   Oulactis  in  having  complex 
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tentacles  (branchiee?)  within  the  circle  of  simple  tenta- 
cles in  addition  to  those  outside.  Rhodactis  has  the  com- 
pound tentacles  between  two  circles  of  simple  tentacles. 
Actinotryx  has  only  the  compound  tentacles  within  the 
circle  of  simple  ones.  Actinodactylus  has  the  simple  and 
compound  tentacles  intermingled,  and  the  structure  ot 
the  latter  is  quite  different.  The  genus,  Actinoporus  Duch. 
and  Mich.,  resembles  this  genus  somewhat,  but  lacks  the 
simple  tentacles,  the  compound  ones  occupying  the  whole 
surface  of  the  disk. 

This  genus  is,  therefore,  of  much  interest,  since  it  com- 
pletes one  of  the  series  of  possible  combinations  of  char- 
acters proper  to  this  subfamily. 

Amphiactis  orientalis  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Base  broad,  divided  at  the  edge  into  irregular  lobes. 
Column  of  firm  texture,  subcylindrical,  covered  over  its 
whole  surface  with  elevated,  papilliform  verrucae,  which 
are  capable  of  contracting  to  low,  nearly  flat  suckers, 
with  concave  tops.  These  verrucoe  are  most  numerous 
and  apparently  more  elevated  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
are  arranged  in  regular  vertical  rows,  many  of  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  base,  the  verrucaB  below  the  middle 
becoming  more  distant  and  mostly  contracted.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  column  forms  a  distinct  fold,  denticu- 
lated or  crenulated  on  its  edge.  The  outer  compound 
tentacles  are  numerous,  short  and  much  subdivided,  the 
lobes  being  small  and  rounded.  The  simple  tentacles 
are  elongated,  moderately  stout,  tapering,  arranged  in 
about  three  crowded  rows,  and  quite  numerous.  The  in- 
terior compound  tentacles  are  numerous  and  resemble  the 
exterior  ones,  but  are  less  subdivided,  those  nearest  the 
mouth  being  the  smallest.  They  cover  most  of  the  disk 
between  the  mouth  and  the  circle  of  simple  tentacles. 
Mouth  large,  with  prominent  lips,  having  many  lateral 
folds.  The  tentacles  are  not  contracted  in  alcohol,  but 
the  disk  is  so  much  withdrawn  that  the  margin  of  the 
column  partially  conceals  them.  Height  of  alcoholic 
specimen  1.25  inches ;  diameter  of  base  .1  of  an  inch. 
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Color,  in  alcohol :  lower  part  of  column  yellowish 
brown;  upper  part  greenish  brown;  disk  and  tentacles 
dark  olive-green. 

Bonin  Islands.     Dr.  William  Stimpson. 

The  above  description  has  been  made  from  a  specimen 
well  preserved  in  alcohol.  It  is  doubtless  somewhat  con- 
tracted, but  retains  nearly  the  nonnal  form,  and  all  the 
organs  are  well  shown. 


SuBFA^nLY,  DlSCOSTOMIN^. 

Discostomince  Verrill,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  I,  p.  461,  1869  (non  Dis- 
cosoma:  Duch.  and  Mich.,  Supl.,  p.  27,  1864). 

Column  apparently  without  verrucee  or  lateral  open- 
ings. Tentacles  numerous,  shoit,  often  verruciform  or 
with  globose  ends.  Disk  broad,  with  veiTucoe,  papillsB, 
or  small  tentacle-like  organs,  arising  from  the  same  radi- 
ating chamber  with  the  corresponding  tentacle,  and  often 
scarcely  differing  from  it  in  form. 

This  singular  group  is  remarkable  in  having  the  tenta- 
cles but  little  developed  in  length  and  often  confounded 
with  verrucsB  or  other  organs  which  arise  between  the 
mouth  and  tentacles,  and  are  usually  arranged  in  radia- 
ting lines.  These  appear  to  agree  in  everything,  except 
position,  with  the  verrucse,  papillro,  and  similar  organs 
that  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  radiating  chambers  along 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  body,  below  the  tentacles,  in 
Bunodes,  Anthopleura^  and  many  other  genera. 

In  addition  to  Discosfoma,  and  the  other  forms  here  de- 
scribed, it  appears  to  include  Ricordea  Duch.  and  Mich., 
which  becomes  compound  by  fissiparity ;  Draytonia  D. 
and  M.,with  colored  tubercles  outside  the  tentacles;  and, 
probably,  Corynactis  Allman.  Other  described  genera 
may  belong  here,  but  since  authors  in  describing  these 
animals  have  not  stated  whether  the  "tentacles,"  scat- 
tered on  the  disk,  arise  each  from  a  distinct  chamber, 
like  true  tentacles,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
true  affinities  with  certainty.  The  genus,  Aureliania 
Gosse,  may  belong   here,   as   also   Capnea  Forbes,   but 
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the  published  figures  are  insufficient  to  determine  satis- 
factorily. 

DiscosTOMA  Ehrenbei^,  1834. 

Discosoma  Leuck.  (non  Discosomus  Oken,  1816;  nee  DUcosoma 
Perty,  1830). 

Discosoma  {pars)  Edw.  and  Haime,  Corall.,  I,  p.  255. 

Column  low,  smooth,  smaller  than  the  disk  and  base. 
Disk  very  broad,  covered  with  numerous  rounded  ver- 
rucae  or  tubercles,  which  are  arranged  in  regular  radiating 
lines,  apparently  a  single  series  in  each  line,  each  line 
corresponding  to  the  top  of  a  single  internal  chamber. 
Tentacles  not  distinct  from  the  tubercles  of  the  disk. 
Type,  Z).  nummiforme  Leuck. 

DiscosTOMA  FUNorFORME  VcrriU,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  1^  figure  7. 

Base  thin,  broadly  expanded,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
disk.  Column  much  narrower,  low,  smallest  in  the  mid- 
dle, expanding  rapidly  to  the  margin  of  the  broad  expla- 
nate  disk,  which  has  a  thin,  regularly  scalloped  and  slightly 
undulated  edge.  The  central  region  of  the  disk  is  sunken, 
and  from  the  depression  arises  a  cone,  having  the  small 
sub-circular  mouth  at  its  summit.  The  mouth  has  a  nar- 
row, revolute  border,  which  is  marked  by  many  slight 
sulcations.  The  entire  disk,  including  the  surface  of  the 
cone  even  to  the  lips,  is  closely  covered  by  an  immense 
number  of  small  rounded  tubercles,  which  are  subequal 
and  arranged  in  many  narrow  radiating  series,  between 
which  the  internal  lamellss  may  be  seen  through  the  disk- 
membrane,  as  narrow,  dark,  radiating  lines.  The  tuber- 
cles are  mostly  closely  crowded  in  a  single  row  in  each 
series,  but  in  some  cases  are  so  crowded  as  to  form  two 
alternating  rows.  Breadth  of  disk,  in  alcohol,  .8  of  an 
inch;  height  .3  of  an  inch. 

The  above  description  has  been  prepared  from  speci- 
mens preserved  in  alcohol.  The  disk  and  tentacles  do 
not  appear  capable  of  contracting.      Young  specimens. 
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.25  of  an  inch  across  the  disk,  are  relatively  higher,  but 
the  disk  considerably  exceeds  the  column.  The  tubercles 
are  much  fewer  and  relatively  larger  and  plainly  arranged 
in  single  radiating  series. 

The  figure,  though  drawn  from  life,  represents  the  base 
as  altogether  too  narrow  and  the  tubercles  not  sufficiently 
numerous. 

Color  variable,  usually  purple,. often  light  green. 

Port  Lloyd,  Bonin  Islands,  attached  to  branches  of 
Madrepora^  in  one  fathom.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  resembles  Ricordea  florida  D.  and  M.,  but 
the  latter  becomes  compound,  having^several  mouths  when 
adult. 

HoMACi'is  Verrill,  gen.  nov. 

Column  low,  cylindrical,  with  a  distinct  fold  near  the 
margin,  substance  firm,  surface  smoothish.  Disk  not 
much  wider  than  the  column,  concave,  the  whole  surface, 
except  a  narrow  region  about  the  mouth,  covered  with 
small,  rounded,  perforated  tubercles,  arranged  in  wide 
radiating  series,  in  which  they  are  crowded  in  several 
transverse  rows.  Tentacles  marginal,  in  life  longer,  with 
imperforate  tips ;  in  alcohol  scarcely  different  from  the 
tubercles  in  appearance.     Mouth  large. 

HoMACTis  BUPicoLA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

In  alcohol  the  base  is  equal  in  width  to  the  column, 
which  is  low,  cylindrical,  with  many  strongly  marked 
transverse  folds  due  to  contraction,  which  are  crossed  by 
fine  longitudinal  wrinkles.  Just  below  the  tentacles  is  a 
well  marked  fold;  substance  firm.  Disk  broad,  but 
scarcely  exceeding  the  column,  deeply  concave,  covered 
by  about  fifty  broad,  radiating  groups  of  very  small  and 
numerous,  rounded,  perforated  tubercles,  which  are  closely 
crowded  and  form  four  or  five  irregular  transverse  rows 
in  each  radiating  band.  These  radiating  groups  corre- 
spond with  the  internal  chambers,  and  the  principal  ones 
extend  from  near  the  mouth  to  the  circumference.  Be- 
tween these  are  smaller  ones,  some  of  which  extend  half 
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way  to  the  centre  and  others  much  less.  The  marginal 
tentacles  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
tubercles  in  the  alcoholic  specimen,  but  in  life  are  "longer, 
flattened,  with  broad,  white,  imperforate  tips."  Mouth 
large,  with  thickened  lips,  which  have  many  small  folds, 
with  two  rounded  tubercles  at  one  angle.  Height,  in 
alcohol,  .5  of  an  inch;  diameter  .1  of  an  inch. 

Sides  of  column,  in  life,  greenish  gray,  streaked  with 
pinkish  brown  towards  the  base.  Disk  greenish  gray, 
with  the  margin  of  the  mouth  white.  Marginal  tentacles 
with  white  tips. 

Hong  Kong,  attached  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  in  the 
fourth  region  of  the  littoral  zone,  March,  1855.  Dr.  Wm. 
Stimpson. 

Stephanactis  Verrill,  gen.  nov. 

Column  subcylindrical,  somewhat  elongated,  not  verru- 
cose,  substance  firm  and  dense.  Disk  exceeding  the 
column,  covered  with  regular  radiating  lines  of  short, 
unequal  tubercles.  The  outer  tubercles  or  tentacles  are 
largest  and  divided  into  several  (three  to  five)  short 
rounded  lobes ;  those  next  within  are  two  or  three  lobed ; 
the  innermost  are  simple,  rounded  or  papilliform  verrucae. 
The  disk  and  tentacle-like  organs  do  not  appear  to  be 
capable  of  contraction,  being  fully  expanded  in  alcohol. 

This  genus  resembles  in  general  appearance  Actinopo-- 
rus  Duch.  and  Mich.,  but  does  not  have  the  tentacular 
organs  subdivided  as  in  that  genus,  nor  the  walls  perfora- 
ted by  vertical  rows  of  pores  (suckers?).  The  tentacle- 
like tubercles  resemble,  in 'form  and  arrangement,  those 
of  Aureliania  Gosse,  but  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  highly  contractile  in  all  parts,  and  ap- 
pears to  differ  in  other  characters  from  the  present  form. 
It  may,  however,  eventually  prove  to  be  the  same  genus. 


Stephanactis  Indica  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

In  alcohol  the  base  is  narrower  than  column,  the  latter 
is  largest  in  the  middle,  decreasing  towards  the  summit, 
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longer  than  broad ;  its  texture  firm  and  dense,  its  surface 
longitudinally  sulcate,  with  rather  wide  ridges,  which  are 
crossed  by  deep  transverse  wrinkles  due  to  contraction,  the 
surface  closely  lined  by  fine  vertical  wrinkles.  Edge  of 
disk  exceeding  the  column  and  a  little  revolute,  the  upper 
surface  covered  by  about  forty  radiating  rows  of  short 
unequal  tubercles,  five  or  six  in  each  row,  the  rows  being 
alternately  wider  and  narrower,  the  wider  ones  projecting 
beyond  the  outer  edge  more  than  the  narrower  ones,  and 
terminating  in  a  three-lobed  or  tridentate  tubercle,  the 
middle  lobe  being  longest ;  upon  the  inner  side  of  this 
are  two  small  rounded  median  tubercles,  followed  by  a 
deeply  bilobed  tubercle,  which  is  succeeded  by  three  or 
more,  simple,  verruciform  tubercles,  extending  to  near  the 
mouth.  The  narrower  rays  terminate  outwardly  in  a 
shorter  and  much  smaller  tubercle,  with  a  pointed  central 
lobe,  the  two  lateral  ones  being  scarcely  developed ;  on 
the  inside  of  this  are  two  small,  median,  rounded  tuber- 
cles, often  slightly  bilobed,  followed  by  a  more  elevated 
bilobed  tubercle,  which  is  succeeded  by  three  or  more 
small,  usually  simple,  rounded  tubercles.  Mouth  in  the 
alcoholic  specimen  much  protrude'd  and  everted.  Height 
of  the  preserved  specimen  .6  of  an  inch;  diameter  of 
column  .4  of  an  inch. 

Selio  Island,  Gaspar  Straits,  February,  1854.  L.  M. 
Squires. 

CoRYNACTis  AUman,  1836. 

Corynactis  (pars)  and  Melactis  Edw.  and  Haime,  Coralliaires,  I, 
pages  258  and  260,  1857. 

Column  smooth,  versatile  in  form.  Disk  much  ex- 
panded, convex  or  concave,  with  the  mouth  depressed  or 
elevated  on  a  cone,  according  to  the  state  of  contraction. 
Tentacles  more  or  less  scattered  on  the  disk,  the  outer 
ones  largest,  with  a  pedicel  and  an  enlarged  or  globose 
tip.  Whether  more  than  one  of  these  organs  arise  from 
the  same  chamber,  I  am,  at  present,  unable  to  determine, 
but  this  seems  probable  from  the  figures. 

The  following  species,  and  also  C.  viridis  of  Europe, 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  ESSE;X  IN8TITUTK,  VOL.  VI.         10        AUGUST,  1869. 
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protrudes  and  retracts  the  mouth  at  will,  therefore  the 
genus,  Melactis  E.  and  H.,  which  was  based  on  the  prom- 
inent mouth  of  C.  vas  and  (7.  globulosa,  as  figured  by 
Quoy  and  Gaimard,  must  be  dropped,  unless  sustained  by 
other  characters  at  present  unknown. 

CoRYNACTis  ANNUL  ATA  VerriU. 

Melactis  annulata  Verrlll,  these  Proceedings,  VoL  V,  p.  60,  PL  1, 
figs.  8,  8a,  1866. 

Base  expanded,  entire  or  lobed.  Column  smooth,  at 
times  short  cylindrical,  in  full  expansion  usually  smallest 
in  the  middle,  gradually  enlarging  both  to  the  base  and 
summit.  Disk  in  full  expansion  wider  than  the  column, 
sometimes  convex,  at  other  times  concave.  Mouth  small, 
rounded,  either  depressed  or  raised  on  a  prominent  cone, 
the  lips  with  many  radiating  folds.  Tentacles  occupying 
the  outer  half  of  the  disk,  the  inner  ones  short,  tubercu- 
liform,  scattered,  the  outer  ones  much  larger,  somewhat 
elongated,  the  pedicel  nearly  as  thick  as  the  slightly  en- 
larged, rounded  end.  Height,  in  expansion,  .4  of  an  inch  ; 
diameter  of  disk  .32  of  an  inch.  Color  of  column  light 
rose,  with  a  narrow  ring  of  bright  vermilion  just  below 
the  tentacles,  at  the  margin.  Mouth,  disk,  and  tentacles 
nearly  white,  tinged  with  rose. 

False  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  abundant  on  stones 
and  shells  on  rocky  bottoms,  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five  fath- 
oms, October,  1853.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Since  printing  the  earlier  parts  ot  this  Synopsis  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  genera  have  become  necessary,  while 
some  additional  specimens  have  been  found,  belonging  to 
the  collection,  which  were  previously  overlooked.  In 
order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  coral  faunae  of  some  of 
the  localities  visited,  I  have  also  added  a  few  species  not 
collected  by  the  Expedition,  which  are  new  or  little 
known.     These  are  all  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 


ALCTONARIA. 

GORGONID^. 

LiTiGOGiA  cuspiDATA  Vcrrill,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  I, 
p.  403,  =  Leptogorgia  cuspidata  V.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  186). 

GoRGONiA  ALBICANS  KoUiker.  —  The  peculiar  specimen 
mentioned  under  Lophogorgia palma  E.  and  H.  (p.  187) 
proves  to  belong  to  this  species. 

Plexaurid^. 
EuPLEXAURA  Verrill,  gen.  nov. 

The  species  referred  doubtfully  to  PJexaura  friabilis 
Lamx.,  has  spicula  that  differ  widely  from  those  o{  Plex- 
aura,  and  although  they  approach  those  of  Plexaurella 
more  nearly,  they  differ  so  much  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  refer  the  species  to  that  genus  without  modifying 
its  character  considerably.  Therefore  I  propose  to  con- 
sider it  the  type  of  a  new  genus. 

In  external  characters  it  resembles  Plexaurella,  with 
rather  large,  open  cells.  The  spicula  are  mostly  short, 
stout,  blunt,  warty  spindles,  of  rather  small  size,  with  a 
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few  small,  simple  double-spindles,  and  rarely,  small,  irreg- 
ular crosses. 

Pleocaura  differs  in  having  long,  acute  spindles,  some 
of  which  are  usually  very  large,  mingled  with  others  that 
are  much  smaller,  and  small  warty  clubs.  Plexaurdla  has 
mostly  rather  small,  warty  double-spindles,  mingled  with 
numerous  warty  crosses  ol  similar  size,  with  central  naked 
bands. 

EuPLEXAURA  Capensis  Vcrrill,  sp.  nov. 

Plexaura  friahilis  Verrlll,  Vol.  IV,  p.  186;  (jpars)  Lamouroux? 

This  is  not  the  P.  friabilis  of  Edw.  and  Haime,  Duch. 
and  Michelotti,  KoUiker,  and  other  modern  writers,  and 
may  not  have  been  known  to  Lamouroux.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  confounded  more  than  one  species  under 
that  name,  and  his  East  Indian  specimens  may  be  this 
species.  As  the  name  is  generally  given  to  a  West  Indian 
Plexaura^  it  seems  best  to  give  a  new  one  to  this. 

Spicula  small,  mostly  short,  oval  or  oblong,  and  crowd- 
edly  covered  with  large,  very  rough  warts,  which  are 
mostly  dilated  and  echinulate  at  the  summits.  Others  are 
similar,  but  shorter,  and  approach  the  form  of  warty 
heads.  Others  approach  the  form  of  short,  thick  double- 
spindles,  with  two  wreaths  of  large  rough  warts  near  the 
middle,  and  a  terminal  cluster  of  smaller  ones  at  each 
end.  Occasionally  there  are  compound  cross-spicula, 
about  as  broad  as  long,  the  ends  thickly  covered  with 
large,  very  rough  warts,  and  rather  obtuse  or  truncated. 

The  stout  spicula  measure  .204  millimetres  by  .108  mil- 
limetres ;  .180  by  .108  ;  .180  by  .096 ;  .180  by  .084 ;  .168 
by  .096;  .156  by  .096;  .144  by  .108;  .144  by  .096. 
The  stout  double-spindles  .156  by  .108;  .144  by  .072; 
.132  by  .096  .120  by  .072.  The  crosses  .120  by  .120; 
.144  by  .108.     Heads  .144  by  .108. 

Primnoidje. 

The  recent  discovery  of  several  genera  intermediate 
between  Muricea  and  Primnoa  {Echinogorgia^  Parainu-- 
ricea^  Acisy  TheseUy  etc.)  renders  it  necessary  to  unite  the 
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two  groups  in  one  family.  The  Plexauridm  would  then 
include  only  Plexaura^  Eunicea^  Plexaurella^  and  allied 
forms. 

MuRiCEA  FLEXuosA  Vemll,  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  Vol. 
45,  p.  412,  May,  lS6Sy  =  Ijissogorgia  Jlexuosa  V.  (Vol. 
IV,  p.  187). 

The  genus,  Lissogorgia  V.,  based  upon  the  Gorgonia 
cancellata  Dana,  seems  unnecessary,  since  the  typical 
species  proves  to  belong  to  Paramuricea  Kolliker,  a  genus 
established  at  nearly  the  same  time  and  based  upon  more 
important  characters.  Villogorgia  and  Blepharogai'gia 
(pars)  Duch.  and  Mich,  appear  to  be  other  synonyms, 
but  the  typical  species  of  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  form 
a  distinct  genus.  (See  American  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  45, 
p.  413  and  Vol.  46,  p.  143.) 

In  this  Family  the  forms  and  structure  of  the  spicula 
appear  to  be  the  safest  guides  to  the  true  affinities  of  the 
species.  In  the  recent  very  valuable  and  important  work* 
of  Dr.  Albert  Kolliker,  the  spicula  of  most  of  the  genera 
are  beautifully  illustrated. 

AsTROGORGiA  Vcrrill. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XLV,  May,  1868,  p.  414. 

Ccenenchyma  and  surface  of  verrucsB  granulous  and 
composed  of  rather  small  spindles,  closely  united  to- 
gether, with  some  irregular,  small,  rough  double-heads 
and  clubs.  Verrucee  prominent,  eight-rayed  in  contrac- 
tion, the  spicula  being  arranged  in  eight  groups.  Tenta- 
cles often  not  wholly  retracted,  their  bases  strengthened 
by  eight  groups  of  conspicuous,  fusiform  spicula,  similar 
to  those  of  the  ccenenchyma,  arranged  in  V-shaped  lines. 
When  the  tentacles  are  nearly  withdrawn  the  basal  spic- 
ula form  a  stellate  figure  at  the  mouth  of  the  cell. 


"O^ 


AsTROOORGLA.  SINENSIS  VerriU,  op.  cit.,  p.  412,  =  Mu- 
ricea  Sinensis  V.  (Vol.  IV,  p.  187,  Plate  b^  figure  o,  oa.) 

The  verrucsB  in  this  species  form  broad,  low,  rounded 
cones,  or  are  nearly  hemispherical.     The  spicula  in  the 

*  Icones  Histiologicae,  zwelte  Abtheilung,  Leipzig,  1865. 
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bases  of  the  tentacles  are  red  and  conspicuous,  like  those 
of  the  coenenchyma.  Spicula  mostly  light  red  with  some 
grayish  yellow.  Longer  spindles  long,  often  bent,  grad- 
ually tapering  to  the  ends,  which  are  slender  and  acute, 
covered  over  the  whole  length,  with  rough  truncated  pro- 
jections, which  are  largest  in  the  middle  and  diminish 
to  each  end.  Shorter  spindles  considerably  stouter,  with 
more  crowded  projections,  often  with  one  end  obtuse  and 
the  other  acute,  smaller  spindles  slender,  rather  acute, 
with  unequal  scattered  warts.  Irregular  spicula  fre- 
quently composed  of  a  slender  axis,  naked  in  the  middle, 
with  an  irregular  group  of  four  or  five  lai'ge,  rough,  some- 
what subdivided  warts  at  each  end ;  others  have  similar 
warts  scattered  over  the  whole  length ;  others  have  large 
rough  warts  at  one  end,  which  gradually  diminish  towards 
the  other  end,  where  they  are  quite  small,  thus  producing 
a  somewhat  club-shaped  form.  A  few  very  small,  simple, 
cross-shaped  spicula  occur. 

The  longer  spindles  measure  .420  millimetres  by  .090. 
millimetres ;  .372  by  .084 ;  .360  by  .096  ;  .348  by  .084 ; 
.324  by  .096;  .300  by  .072.  The  stouter  ones  .288  by 
.084 ;  .288  by  .072  ;  .264  by  .084.  The  smaller  ones  .228 
by  .084;  .216  by  .042;  .180  by  .060;  .180  by  .048. 
Irregular  ones  .144  by  .072  ;  .108  by  .060 ;  .108  by  .048  ; 
.096  by  .060. 

Anthogorgia  Verrill,  op.  cit.,  p.  412. 

Verruc«B  prominent,  tubular,  the  summit  eight-rayed  in 
contraction,  formed  by  a  thin  integument,  in  the  surface  of 
which,  large,  long,  mostly  bent  spindles  are  imbedded  at 
various  angles,  and  so  interlaced  as  to  form  a  sort  of  net- 
work of  spicula,  with  depressions  between.  Coenenchyma 
thin,  granulous,  filled  wiih  large,  warty  spicula,  similar  to 
those  of  the  verrucse,  but  usually  shorter  and  stouter. 

Anthogorgia  divaricata  Verrill,  op.  cit.,  p.  412,  = 
Muricea?  divaricata  Y.  (Vol.  IV,  p.  188,  Plate  5^  jig. 
6,  6a.) 

The  enlarged  figure  of  the  verrucas  (Plate  5,  fig.  6a) 
does  not  represent  the  spicula  properly.     They  should  be 
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much  more  numerous,  covering  the  whole  surface,  and 
interlaced  at  all  angles,  leaving  small,  often  nearly  square 
depressions  between.  Spicula  white,  mostly  long,  rather 
slender,  often  curved  spindles.  The  longer  ones  taper 
gradually  towards  the  ends,  which  are  not  very  acute ; 
they  are  covered  on  all  sides  with  closely  crowded,  rather 
regular,  conical  warts.  Some  of  the  smaller  spindles 
have  the  warts  less  crowded  and  more  regular.  The 
stouter  spindles  are  frequently  somewhat  oblong  in  out- 
line, being  of  nearly  uniform  size  to  near  the  ends,  where 
they  taper  abruptly ;  their  warts  are  larger,  rough,  often 
lobed,  unequal,  and  closely  crowded.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  short,  thick,  irregular  spicula,  covered 
with  very  unequal,  rough,  irregular  warts. 

The  longer  spindles  measure  .552  millimetres  by  .108 ; 
.516  by  .084;  .504  by  .072;  .492  by  .096;  .480  by  .096  ; 
.480  by  .084.  The  stouter  spindles  .540  by  .120  ;  .456  by 
.144;  .420  by  .096;  .432  by  .120;  .324  by  .072.  The 
irregular  spicula  .252  by  .108  ;   .204  by  .120. 

EcHiNOMURiCEA  Verrill. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  47,  p.  285,  March,  1869. 

This  genus  has  been  established  for  the  following 
remarkable  specie^,  which  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
distinct  from  Acanthogorgia  and  Paramuriceay  to  both 
of  which  it  is  allied.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  the  ver- 
rucsB  surrounded  at  base  by  numerous  very  long, 
stout,  thorny  and  branched,*  spine-like  spicula,  which 
are  crowded  and  somewhat  imbricated,  not  placed  in 
whorls. 

EcHiNOMURiOEA  cocciNEA  Verrill,  1.  c,  p.  285,  = 
Acanthogorgia  coccinea  V.  (Vol.  IV,  p.  188,  PL  6,  fig. 
7,  7a). 

ISID.£. 

Pakisis  laxa  Verrill,  Vol.  IV,  p.  IdO. 

This  species  occurs,  also,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Lut- 
ken,  in  Formosa  Channel. 
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MopsELLA  Japonica  Vemll,  Vol.  IV,  p.  190. 

Specimens  of  this  species,  from  Hakodadi  and  Bay  of 
Yeddo,  recently  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  diflFer 
somewhat  from  the  type. 

They  are  more  densely  branched,  the  branches  less 
divergent  and  often  coalescent,  leaving  large  irregular 
openings.  The  branches  and  branchlets  are  also  stouter, 
crooked,  obtuse  at  the  ends.  Verrucas  mostly  crowded 
on  the  edges  of  the  branches,  often  entirely  covering  the 
smaller  branchlets  but  generally  scattered  or  wanting  on 
the  sides  of  the  larger  branches.  They  are  relatively 
larger,  rather  prominent,  round,  with  depressed  and  con- 
cave sumniits,  showing  in  the  centre  a  cluster  of  converg- 
ent, bright  yellow  polyp-spicula.  Coenenchyma  finely  but 
roughly  granulous  with  small  rough  spicula. 

One  specimen  is  bright  lemon-yellow,  the  others  deep 
red. 

One  specimen  is  2.25  inches  high  and  2.75  broad; 
another  is  3  inches  high  and  1.5  broad.  iDiameter  of 
larger  branches  at  internodes  .10  to  .12  of  an  inch;  of 
branchlets  .06  to  .08  ;  length  of  terminal  branchlets  rarely 
more  than  .30 ;  distance  between  branches  usually  .25  to 
.35  ;  diameter  of  verruca?  .04  to  .05. 

Alcyonidje. 

Alcyonium?  Verrill,  Vol.  IV,  p.  191  y  =Lobularia 
Verrillii  Gray;  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Series  4, 
Vol.  3,  p.  121,  Feb.,  1869. 

This  species  is,  as  yet,  ^nown  only  from  a  small  and 
imperfect  specimen.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  its  spicula,  I  am  unable  to  refer  it  to  its  proper 
genus.  It  cannot  belong  to  Lobularia  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Gray.     Sea  of  Ochotsk. 

Nephthyid^. 
EuNEPHTHYA  Verrill. 
American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  47,  p.  284,  March,  1869. 

This  genus,  established  for  the  following  species  and 
E,  glome)*ata  from  Greenland,  is  peculiar  in  having  the 
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verruoaB  prominent  and  covered  with  rough,  thorny,  club- 
shaped  or  branched  spicula,  with  the  ends  projecting  from 
the  surfiice. 

Ifephthy%  has  the  verrucas  covered  with  long,  regular, 
or  curved,  warty  spindles,  appressed  to  the  surface. 

Eu.VBPHTHVA  THTRSOiDES  Vcrrill,  1.  c,  p.  284,  =a 
Kephthya  thyrsoidea  Y.  (Vol.  IV,  p.  192,  PL  6,  figs.  8, 
8a,  8b). 

Spicula  mostly  long,  thorny,  club-shaped,  .600  of  a 
millimetre  to  1.00  long,  by  .100  to  .200  thick;  and 
stouter  very  thorny  clubs,  .300  to  .500  long,  by  .125  to 
.250  broad;  and  rough,  sharp,  three-pronged  spicula, 
.275  to  .325  long,  by  .150  to  .250  broad.  The  thorny 
ends  of  these  spicula  project  from  the  surface  of  the  ver- 
rue®,  especially  towards  their  summits,  giving  it  a  very 
rough  appearance. 

Dr.  Gray,  in  the  work  cited  above,  erroneously  places 
this  species  as  a  synonym  of  Verrilliana  thyrsoidea  Gray 
(Ammothea  thyrsoides  Ehr.) ,  from  which  it  differs  widely. 

Spoxgodbs  oapitata  Verrill  (Vol.  IV,  p.  193),= 
dpoggodes  oapitata  Gray,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 

Spongodes  gracilis  Verrill  (1.  c),  =  Spoggodia  gra- 
cilis Gray,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 

The  genus  Spoggodia  Gray  (non  Dana),  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  typical  species,  owing  to  the  more  scat- 
tered arrangement  of  the  polyps,  "  prominent  from  the 
sides  or  forming  the  tips  of  the  branchlets."  These  char- 
acters seem  to  me  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a 
genus.  Moreover  8.  giganteaY.  (Vol.  IV,  p.  192)  com- 
bines the  characters  of  the  two  groups,  having  both  single 
polyps  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  branchlets  and  others 
clustered  at  the  ends  and  surrounded  by  large,  spine- 
like spicula. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  rules  of  orthog- 
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raphy,  the  name  of  this  genus  should  be  Spongodes  (or 
Spongodia)  not  Spoggodes^  or  Spoggodia.* 

CORNULARID^. 

Telesto  RAMICUL08A  Vemll  (Vol.  IV,  p.  194),= 
Teleaco  ramulosa  Gray,  op,  cit.,  p.  22. 

Telesto?  nodosa  Verrill  (1.  c),  =  Telescella  nodosa 
Gray,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

Dr.  Gray  has  proposed  for  this  doubtful  species  the 
su])genus,  TeJe»veUa^  based  on  its  peculiar  mode  of  branch- 
ing. This  appears  quite  unnecessary,  especially  until  the 
species  is  better  known. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  one  of  the  original  speci- 
mens recently  received  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  shows  that,  in  all  probability,  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  Alcyonaria,  since  there  are  no  spicula  whatever. 
When  treated  with  caustic  potash  the  tubes  are  seen*  to 
consist  of  an  anjorphous  numbranous  basis,  with  various 
foreign  substances — minute  grains  of  sand,  Foraminiferie, 
Diatoms,  etc.,  —  imbedded  in  it,  the  annulatious  of  the 
tubes  being  thicker  ridges  of  the  amorphous  material, 
which  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  caustic  potash.  In 
some  parts  there  are  minute,  nearly  spherical,  nucleated 
cells,  either  scattered,  or  ch)sely  grouped  in  a  single  layer. 

The  condition  of  the  specimens  does  not  admit  a  reli- 
able determination  of  their  nature.  They  may  be  tubes 
of  some  annelid,  or  small  crustacean,  since  many  genera 
of  Amphipods,  like  Cerajyus^  make  similar  tubes. 

There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  Dr.  Gray's 
change  in  the  spelling  of  this  generic  name. 

*  See  Section  14  of  the  Rules  of  Zoological  norncnclature  adopted 
by  the  British  Association,  1805 ;  also  repriuted  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  July,  1«GU. 
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MADREPORARIA. 

MADREPORIDiE. 
MaDREPORA   MICROPIITIIALMA  Vcmll,  6p.  IIOV. 

Corallum  numerously  divided,  somewliat  arborescent, 
the  branches  subpinuate,  spreading  ijiostly  in  one  phine, 
proliferous  towards  the  ends,  covered  with  small,  unequal, 
tubular  corallites,  which  have  very  small,  circular,  regu- 
larly stellate  cells,  surrounded  by  thickened  borders. 

The  main  trunk  gives  off  l)ranches  subpinnatoly  on  two 
sides,  which  diverge  rapidly  and  are  usually  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  A  few  smaller  branches  also 
rise  from  the  front  and  back  sides  of  the  trunk  and  main 
branches,  which  do  not  conform  to  the  common  plane  of 
the  other  branches ;  the  secondary  branches  and  branch- 
lets  arise  somewhat  irregularly  from  the  larger  branches, 
varying  from  .12  to  an  inch  or  more  apart  below,  but 
becoming  crowded  and  strongly  divergent  near  the  ends. 
The  lirauches  and  branchlets  taper  rapidly  to  the  tips, 
which  are  subacute  and  terminated  by  a  small,  slightly 
prolonged  terminal  corallite,  of  quite  porous  but  firm  text- 
ure, rounded  at  tip  and  perforated  by  a  very  small  cell, 
which  is  regularly  stellate  with  six  primary  septa  that 
meet  at  the  centre  and  other  rudimentary  septa  of  the 
second  cycle  between  them.  Lateral  corallites  very  un- 
equal in  size  and  elevation,  diverging  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  tubular,  somewhat  tapering,  truncated  a  little 
obliquely  at  summit  and  rounded,  the  border  of  the  cell 
considerably  thickened,  especially  on  the  outside,  the  text- 
ure firm  but  very  porous  and  spongiform,  the  surface 
evenly  echinulate,  not  costate.  The  cells  are  very  small, 
regularly  stellate,  with  six,  well-developed,  equal  septa, 
which  nearly  meet  at  the  centre.  Coenenchyma  tirni, 
tinely  echinulate. 

Height  4.25  inches;  breadth  6 ;  diameter  of  larger 
branches  .45;  of  terminal  branchlets  .25  to  .30 ;  length 
of  the  latter  .50  to  .75  ;  length  of  terminal  corallites  .  10  : 
diameter  .08  to  .10;  diameter  of  cell  .02  ;  length  of  lat- 
eral corallites  .02  to  .15,  the  average  about  .10;  diame- 
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ter  .02  to  .07,  average  about  ,06 ;  diameter  of  largest 
cells  about  .015, 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Rev.  S.  W.  Williams. 

This  species  is  allied  to  M,  foifnosa  Dana ;  M.  brachi- 
ata  Dana ;  M.  laxa  Lam. ;  and  M.  gracilis  Edw.  and 
Haime,  but  differs  from  all  in  having  much  smaller  cells, 
as  well  as  in  its  mode  of  branching.  The  first  has  lon- 
ger, more  slender  and  acute,  and  scarcely  proliferous 
branches,  with  much  longer  and  more  slender  corallites, 
which  are  more  nearly  equal  and  not  crowded  nor  thick- 
ened, with  much  larger  cells.  The  surface  is  more 
porous  and  more  coarsely  granulous.  M.  brachiata  has 
much  stouter  and  less  subdivided  branches,  with  much 
longer  corallites,  which  are  crowded,  less  unequal,  and 
obliquely  truncated  at  Hinimit,  with  oval  and  laige  cells. 
M.  laxa  differs  in  its  mode  of  branching  and  larger  ver- 
rucee  and  cells.     M.  gracilis  has  nariform  corallites. 

M.  arbuscula  resembles  it  somewhat  in  mode  of  branch- 
ing, but  has  stouter  branches  and  much  larger  cells  and 
corallites,  and  its  surface  is  coarsely  porous  and  scabrous, 
costate  on  the  corallites. 

MoNTiPOKA  EXESA  Vcrrill,  sp.  nov. 

Montipora  foUosaf  (Vol.  V,  p.  26),  non  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Since  describing  this  coral  I  have  been  able  to  exam- 
ine a  large  and  tine  specimen  of  M.  foliosa  and  must 
regard  it  as  a  distinct,  though  allied,  species. 

This  resembles  it  in  the  character  of  the  lower  surface, 
and  probably,  also,  in  its  mode  of  growth,  but  differs  in 
having  on  the  upper  side  much  coaser,  thicker,  and 
round-topped  papillae,  most  of  which  are  united  more  or 
less  into  groups,  crests,  and  long  ridges,  which  are  united 
by  thin  cross  ridges,  so  as  to  form  very  unequal  and  irreg- 
ular deep  pits  over  the  whole  surface,  which  give  it  a 
rough,  eroded  and  excavated  appearance.  The  cells  are 
inconspicuous,  very  small  (scarcely  .02  inch),  and  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  the  pits  and  often  among  isolated 
papillae.  They  have  six  larger  septa  alternating  with  six 
very  rudimentary   ones.     The  external  surface  is  very 
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porous  and  spongy,  not  papillose,  and  covered  with  more 
distinct  and  larger  cells  (about  .03  inch),  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  thickened,  roughly  spinulose  and  porous 
border,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  general  surface. 
They  are  numerous  but  irregularly  scattered,  and  have 
twelve  distinct  septa,  six  of  which  are  larger. 
Gaspar  Straits. 

MoNTiPORA  FOLiosA  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Madrepora  foHosa  Pallas,  1766  (non  Ellis  and  Solander,  1786,  nee 
Esper,  Tab.  LVIII  B,  tig.  1,  2,  1797). 

Porites  rosacea  Lamarck,  1816  {non  Lamouronx,  Plate  62). 

Montipora  folinsa  Edw.  and  Haime,  Corall.,  Vol.  8,  p.  212  {non  Porites 
foliosa  Ehr.,  nee  Manopora  foliosa  Dana). 

A  specimen  of  this  species,  in  the  Museum  of  Yale 
College,  consists  of  a  large  cluster  of  very  broad,  thin, 
convolute,  unequal  fronds,  which  are  arranged  somewhat 
like  the  petals  of  a  half-blown  rose,  but  are  somewhat 
irregular  in  form  and  position.  There  are  three  fronds 
between  the  centre  and  the  outside  on  nearly  all  parts. 
The  spaces  between  the  fronds  at  the  summit,  vary  from 
2  to  3.5  inches.  Some  of  the  fronds  are  20  inches 
broad,  and  over  12  wide.  The  entire  height  of  the  coral 
is  14  inches;  diameter  18.  The  fronds  are  thin  through- 
out, scarcely  exceeding  .25  of  an  inch  in  any  part,  and 
usually  about  .12  at  one  or  two  inches  from  the  margin, 
which  is  much  thinner  and  translucent.  Texture  very 
porous,  rather  fragile.  On  the  outside  the  surface  for  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  margin  is  nearly  destitute  of  cells 
and  not  papillose,  but  crossed  by  irregular  and  very 
unequal,  distant,  vertical  ridges.  Below  this  the  cells 
gradually  become  more  numerous  and  crowded,  and  the 
surface  more  uneven.  The  cells  are  between  .02  and  .03 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  elevated,  and  surrounded 
by  small,  rounded,  rough  papillae,  and  with  similar  minute 
papillae  between.  Septa  small,  six  distinct.  On  the  inner 
surface  the  cells  are  of  about  the  same  size,  but  are  sur- 
rounded by  much  higher,  very  slender,  rough  papillae, 
while  similar  but  shorter  papillae  are  thickly  crowded 
over  the  whole  surface  between  the  cells.     Towards  the 
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margin  the  papilliB  form  longitudinal  rows,  or  narrow 
crests.  Scpla  twelve ;  six  larger,  alternating  with  very 
small  ones. 

(  ?)  Ceylon.     Rev.  G.  A.  Apthorp. 

This  tine  species  has  been  so  often  confounded  with  sev- 
eral others  that  are  simihir  in  form  or  mode  of  growtli, 
tliat  it  seems  useful  to  add  the  above  particulars  from  a 
specimen  that  appears  to  agree  with  the  typical  form 
described  by  PaUas,  and  also  by  Edwards  and  Haime. 
The  Montipora  grandlfolia  of  Dana,  of  which  the  origi- 
nal specimen  is  before  me,  is  very  closely  allied  to  this 
and  may  be  only  a  variety  of  it.  The  character  of  the 
upper  surface  is  identical  in  nearly  all  respects,  but  the 
lower  surface  has  more  numerous  colls,  which  extend  to 
the  margin,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  somewhat  more  promi- 
nent and  a  little  larger,  with  the  sepUi  more  developed, 
the  primary  ones  a  little  thickened,  alternating  with  six 
narrower  secondaries.  The  texture  appears  firmer  and 
the  surface  less  rough  and  scarcely  papillose,  even  around 
the  cells. 

The  species  described  as  Porities  foliosa  by  Ehrenberg, 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  Dana,  appears  from  the  de- 
scription to  be  quite  distinct. 

Montipora  lichenoides,  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Corallum  encrusting  below,  explanate  above,  rising  into 
irregular,  thin,  more  or  less  contorted,  plicate  or  crispate 
fronds.  Near  the  margin  the  fronds  are  about  .05  of  an 
inch  thick,  the  exterior  for  about  an  inch  from  the  margin 
is  covered  with  irregular  vertical  ridges  or  plicatifms,  with 
small  scattered  papilliform  processes,  which  become  more 
numerous  and  larger  below,  where  they  frequently  unite 
into  larger  compound  papillae,  between  which  are  smaller 
rounded  ones  thickly  scattered  over  the  surface.  The 
cells  are  very  small,  about  .01  of  an  inch,  and  are  irregu- 
larly scattered  among  the  smaller  papilliB,  on  the  b.isos 
of  the  larger  ones,  or  elevated  among  the  summits  of  the 
compound  ones ;  towards  the  margin  they  are  remotely 
scattered  over  the  surface  and  wholly  immersed.     8ei>ta 
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twelve,  six  well  developed  and  a  little  thickened,  alter- 
nating with  six  very  narrow  ones.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  frond  is  covered,  on  the  lower  part,  with  very  unequal, 
densely  crowded,  slender,  round-topped  papillte,  which 
are  mostly  united  in  irregular  clusters  ;  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  fronds  the  papillae  stand  in  vertical  rows  or 
clusters,  which  near  the  margin  unite  and  form  thin,  ele- 
vated costae  or  crests,  the  edges  of  which  are  divided  more 
or  less  into  thin  and  compressed,  or  round  and  slender 
papillae,  which  have  rounded  summits,  sulcated  sides,  and 
a  minutely  roughened  surface.  The  cells  of  the  upper 
side  are  not  numerous,  distantly  scattered  among  the 
papilla)  and  between  the  crests,  quite  small  and  inconspic- 
uous, but  larger  than  those  of  the  lower  surface  ;  diameter 
about  .02  of  an  inch.  Their  septa  are  well  developed,  as 
in  those  of  the  lower  side. 

The  only  specimen  seen  is  about  four  inches  in  breadth 
and  the  same  in  height,  the  free  portions  of  the  frond 
rising  about  two  inches.  It  encrusts  the  branches  of  a 
dead  Madrepora. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.  Rev.  S.  W.  Williams.  Museum  of 
Yale  College. 

This  species  is  allied  to  M.foliosay  M,  exesa,  M.  grand" 
ifolia.  The  cells  are,  however,  much  smaller  than  in 
either  of  those  species,  especially  upon  the  lower  side, 
and  its  texture  is  more  firm  and  solid,  while  its  lower  sur- 
face is  more  papillose.  Its  upper  surface  is  quite  unlike 
any  except  M,  exesa^  but  even  that  species  has  the 
papillae  more  regular  and  the  surface  more  distinctly 
divided  into  areolations  by  the  elevations,  while  the 
pai)illa)  themselves  are  much  shorter,  thicker,  more  obtuse, 
and  more  completely  united. 

MoNTiPORA  PATULA  Vcrrill,  sp.  nov. 

Conillum  thin,  partially  explanate,  attached  and  en- 
crusting at  the  centre,  the  edges  free  and  nearly  hori- 
zontal for  a  width  of  four  inches  or  more.  The  coral- 
lum  at  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  is  .15  of  an  inch  thick ; 
at  3  inches,  .30 ;  texture  very  porous  but  tolerably  firm. 
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The  lower  surface  is  destitute  of  papillifonn  processes, 
and  nearly  even,  composed  of  a  very  porous  spongiforoa 
tissue,  roughened  with  minute  sharp  points.  The  cells 
are  very  small  (.01  inch),  regular,  wholly  immersed,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  small  spinules,  thickly  scattered 
over  the  surface,  except  towards  the  edge  where  they 
are  generally  more  distant  and  often  larger,  usually  with 
twelve  very  small,  rudimentary  septa.  Upper  surface 
very  porous,  somewhat  undulated,  a  little  uneven,  thickly 
covered  with  small,  unequal,  prominent,  round-topped 
papillse,  which  have  a  very  open  spongiform  texture,  their 
surface  covered  with  rough  projections.  Sometimes  these 
papillae  are  less  developed  and  appear  like  small  rounded 
clusters  of  spongy  trabiculsB,  which  project  all  over  the 
surface  and  are  lacerately  divided.  Cells  thickly  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  each  usually  surrounded  by  a  clus- 
ter of  four  or  five  of  the  larger  papillaa,  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  lower  side  (about  .03  of  an 
inch),  with  six  quite  distinct  septa,  which  extend  about 
one-fourth  across  the  cells.  Towards  the  central  parts 
of  the  coral  the  cells  are  generally  somewhat  larger  and 
have  twelve  septa,  six  very  narrow  ones  of  the  second 
cycle  alternating  with  the  six  larger  primary  ones. 

Close  to  the  edge  the  papillaB  sometimes  form  radiatuig 
rows,  or  unite  into  short,  thin  ridges.  The  largest  pa- 
pillsB  are  scarcely  .02  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about 
.04  in  height. 

Hawaiian  Islands.  Museum  of  Yale  College.  Numer- 
ous specimens  are  also  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  which  were  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Garret. 

This  species  appears  to  gi'ow  in  broad  horizontal  fronds, 
having  an  undulated  surface,  and  attached  or  encrusting 
in  the  central  parts,  the  edges  becoming  free.  In  the 
character  of  the  upper  suiiace  it  resembles  somewhat  M. 
grandifolia  Dana,  and  M.  expansa  Dana,  but  has  a  much 
more  porous  texture  and  thicker  and  rounder  papillsd, 
but  both  the  latter  species  have  a  very  different  lower 
surface,  with  prominent  cells,  which  are  three  or  four 
times  broader,  and  their  fronds  are  thinner  and  firmer. 
The  even,  nearly  smooth  lower  surface,  with  minute  punc- 
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tiform  cells,  is  quite  anlike  that  of  most  other  known 
species. 

TURBINARIA  DIOHOTOMA  Veixill,  Sp.  nOV. 

Corallum  large,  dichotomously  branched.  Branches 
stout,  subcylindrical,  often  flattened  at  the  end,  covered 
with  large,  somewhat  prominent  corallites,  which  open 
upward  and  are  uniformly  scattered  on  all  sides  of  the 
branches,  but  become  crowded  and  unequal  at  the  ends, 
where  many  small  corallites  are  seen  among  the  larger 
ones,  from  which  they  appear  to  rise  by  interstitial  or 
extramarginal  budding.  The  lateral  cells  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  shallow,  nearly  circular,  and 
arranged  in  five  or  six,  irregular,  vertical  or  somewhat 
spiral  rows,  those  in  the  same  row  mostly  from  .3  to  .4 
of  an  inch  apart,  while  those  of  adjacent  rows  are  often 
less  than  their  own  diameter  apart.  The  cells  are  ele- 
vated on  low,  broad  eminences,  which  spread  at  their 
bases  and  are  so  closely  appressed  to  the  sides  of  the 
branches  that  the  cells  open  obliquely  upwards.  Ccenen- 
chyma  roughened  with  papilliform  and  small  spinous  pro- 
cesses, intermingled  with  others  which  are  of  various 
irregular  forms,  often  crest-like,  or  variously  convoluted, 
narrow  ridges.  Among  the  interstices  of  these  are  nu- 
merous irregular  pores,  which  are  larger  than  in  most  other 
species.  Septa  in  four  cycles,  usually,  in  the  larger  cells, 
with  some  rudiments  of  the  fifth  cycle,  the  number  vary- 
iug  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  those  of  the  first  two  cycles  nearly 
equal,  about  one  fourth  as  wide  as  the  cell,  the  inner 
border  perpendicular  or  a  little  concave,  the  summit 
obliquely  truncated,  not  exsert,  the  upper  end  joining  the 
margin  and  becoming  confused  with  the  irregular,  spi- 
nose  processes  of  the  coenenchyma,  which  cover  the  exte- 
rior of  the  corallites  and  form  the  border  of  the  cells. 
Septa  of  the  third  cycle  about  one  quarter  narrower; 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cycles  very  narrow  and  often 
rudimentary,  alternating  with  the  wide  ones  of  the  pre- 
ceding cycles.  Columella  broad,  occupying  about  half 
the  breadth  of  the  cells,  its  surface  convex,  formed  by 
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numerous  small,  rough,  convoluted,  and  intricately  united 
trabiculae,  with  small,  irregular  openings  among  them, 
the  free  ends  of  rough  papillifoiin  processes  forming  the 
surface.  Color  of  the  unbleached  coral  dark  brownish 
black.  Diameter  of  the  terminal  branches  1  to  1.25 
inches;  diameter  of  lateral  cells  .20  to  .25;  depth  .08 
to  .10.  The  terminal  cells  are  mostly  smaller  and  rela- 
tively much  deeper. 

Locality  unknown,  most  probably  Bonin  or  Loo  Choo 
Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

POCILLIPORID^. 

Observations  upon  the  polyps  have  shown  that  this 
family  has  the  structure  of  the  Madreporaria^  and  no 
affinity  with  MilleporidcB  and  similar  Hydroid  corals.* 
The  twelve  well-developed  and  regular  septa,  seen  in 
such  species  as  P.  elongata^  P.  sieUata^  JP. plicata^  etc., 
also  give  ample  evidence  of  their  intimate  relations  to 
the  true  Polyps,  and  are  inconsistent  with  Hydroid  struc- 
ture. Occasionally  a  cell  divides  by  fissipaiity,  and  in 
that  case  has  twenty-four  septa  just  before  division.  The 
transverse  plates  have  a  concentric  structure  and  are  often 
seen  incomplete,  with  a  round  or  oval  opening  through  the 
centre.  It  appears  worthy  of  separation  from  Favositidce 
on  account  of  the  imperforate  walls,  abundant  coenen- 
chyma  and  other  characters. 

PociLLiPORA  ORAGiLis  Vcrrill,  sp.  nov. 

Corallum  caespitose,  low,  and  densely  branched,  the 
branches  sleuder  round,  rarely  with  intervals  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  between  the  branchlets.  The  branches  and 
branchlets  are  dichotomous  and  diverge  at  acute  angles. 
The  terminal  branchlets  are  rarely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  about  .08  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  obtuse  or 
rounded  tips.  Cells  shallow,  .03  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
or  a  little  less,  with  a  small,  prominent  columella,  and 

♦  On  the  Affinities  of  the  Tabulate  Corals,  by  A.  E.  Verrill,  Proc. 
of  the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  1867,  p.  148. 
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twelve  very  narrow,  rudimentary  septa,  six  of  which  can 
usually  be  ti*aced  across  the  bottom  of  the  cell  to  the 
columella.  Spaces  between  the  cells  usually  less  than 
their  diameter.  Surface  of  the  coenenchyma  covered  with 
very  small,  scattered,  rough  points.  Color  of  unbleaclied 
coral  light  brownish  yellow.  Height  2.5  inches ;  breadth 
about  the  same ;  diameter  of  the  main  branches  .25  of  an 
inch. 

Loo  Choo  Islands.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

This  species  is  allied  to  P.  coespitosa  Dana,  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  but  the  latter  has  larger  cells,  which 
are  much  more  closely  crowded  near  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets,  leaving  only  a  thin  wall  between,  therefore 
becoming  polygonal,  and  the  columella  is  not  distinct. 
The  terminal  branchlets  are  also  more  angular  and 
pointed,  more  irregular,  and  have  the  cells  opening 
obliquely  upward.  P.  bulbosa  Lam.  has  much  longer 
and  stouter  branches,  which  are  less  subdivided  and 
more  angular  at  the  ends.  Its  cells  are  still  larger  and 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  they  are  oblong-polyg- 
onal, with  only  thin  walls  between  them,  and  open 
obliquely  upward. 

PociLOPORA  o^spiTOSA  Dana. 

PocUlopora  brevicornis  (^pars)  Dana;  Edw.  and  Haime  (non Lamarck). 

The  Museum  of  Yale  College  possesses  a  large  and  fine 
series  of  this  species  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  collected 
by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  and  also  several  of  the  original 
specimens  described  by  Prof.  Dana.  One  specimen  from 
the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  labelled  P.  brevicornis 
by  Dana,  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in  having  the 
branches  shorter  and  thicker,  with  the  branchlets  shorter 
and  more  crowded  upon  their  enlarged  ends,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  thicker  and  lower  clump  than  usual.  But  in  the 
series  there  are  various  intermediate  forms  between  this 
and  those  with  long  branches  and  slender  spreading 
branchlets.  Like  most  specimens  of  this  species  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islstnds,  it  has  the  large,  flat,  open  bulbs  made 
among  its  branches  by  Hai^palocarcinus  mursupialis  Stimp- 
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son,*  which  renders  it  probable  that  this  specimen  was 
from  that  locality.  I  am  not  aware  that  P.  brevicomis  has 
been  attributed  to  those  Islands  by  any  other  author,  and 
hence  infer  that  the  species  does  not  really  occur  there, 
since  it  was  not  in  the  extensive  series  of  Pocilliporae  col- 
lected by  Messrs.  H.  Mann  and  W.  T.  Brigham,  nor  the 
large  collection  made  by  Mr.  A.  Garret  at  the  same  place 
for  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

PociLLiPORA  BREViGORNis  Lamarck. 

PocUlopora  brevicornis  (pars)  Dana,  Zodph.,  p.  626,  PI.  49,  fig.  S ; 
Edw.  and  Haime,  Vol.  8,  p.  304. 

Two  specimens  from  Ceylon,  collected  by  Rev.  G.  A. 
Apthorp,  are  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College.  These  are 
the  original  Ceylon  specimens  described  by  Dana.  They 
agree  well  with  the  later  description  by  Edwards  and 
Haime,  and  appear,  therefore,  to  represent  the  typical 
form  of  this  species.  They  are  also  quite  distinct  from 
the  specimen  referred  to  the  last  species,  with  which  they 
were  probably  not  directly  compared  by  Prof.  Dana, 
since  that  specimen  was  not  sent  here  until  long  after  his 
work  was  published. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  ccespitosa  in  its  branches, 
which  are  much  more  equal  and  regular  in  length  and 
size,  and  rise  more  nearly  parallel,  leaving  more  uniform 
spaces  between,  and  are  also  longer  and  less  subdivided, 
the  branchlets  taking  the  form  of  ascending,  elongated, 
sometimes  proliferous  verrucsB,  which  are  often  appressed 
on  the  sides,  but  are  shorter  and  crowded  on  the  summits 
of  the  branches.  The  cells  are  larger  and  much  more 
crowded  on  the  sides  of  the  branches,  seldom  becoming 
circular.  The  septa  are  rudimentary,  and  the  columella 
usually  wanting,  the  cells  on  the  sides  of  the  branches 
being  usually  shallow,  with  a  nearly  flat  bottom. 

♦  For  an  accoant  of  this  singular  parasite,  see  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  Vol.  44,  p.  126,  1867.  I  have  noticed  a  slmUar  parasite 
on  P.  elongata  Dana,  from  Ceylon,  near  the  top  of  .one  of  its  very 
thick  branches,  but  never  among  the  thick-branched  PoeHlipores  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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The  texture  is  less  firm,  and  the  coral  is  more  cellalar 
and  lighter  than  in  P.  coBspitosa. 

One  specimen  has  a  bulb  similar  to  those  made  by 
HarpalocardniLS  marsupialisj  but  belonging,  probably,  to 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  since  it  diilers  consid- 
erably in  form.  The  aperture  is  closed,  except  a  few 
small  openings  above.  A  similar  bulb  occurs  on  P.  don- 
gala  Dana,  from  Ceylon. 

PociLLiPORA  Dan8b  VcrriU. 

PocUlopora  favosa  (pars)  Daoa,  Zooph.,  p.  628,  Plate  60,  fig.  1  (non 
Ehr. ;  Edw,  and  Uaime). 

Focillqpara  Dance  VerrUl,  BaUetin  Mus.  Comp.  Zodlogy,  p.  69,  1864. 

Under  the  name  of  P.  favosa^  Prof.  Dana  included 
specimens  both  from  the  Feejees  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
A  careful  examination  of  his  original  specimens,  and  com- 
parisons with  large  series  more  recently  collected,  have 
convinced  me  that  the  specimens  from  these  two  locali- 
ties really  belong  to  distinct  species,  both  of  which 
appear  to  differ  from  the  typical  specimens  described  by 
Ehrenberg  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  Feejee  species  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters. 

Branches  moderately  stout,  variable  both  in  size  and 
length,  quite  irregular,  the  ends  usually  enlarged,  often 
compressed  and  lobed,  the  summits  very  cellular,  usually 
with  subobsolete  verrucse,  but  the  younger  branches 
often  terminated  by  prominent  ones.  Sides  of  the  branch- 
es with  rather  large,  prominent,  obtuse,  irregularly  scat- 
tered verrucaB,  which  rise  obliquely  and  are  scarcely 
appressed.  Coenenchyma  compact,  with  very  fine  spin- 
lule-like  grains  evenlj'  scattered  over  the  surface.  Lat- 
eral cells  between  the  verrucw  rather  small,  circular,  with 
the  septa  and  columella  scarcely  distinct,  though  in  some 
cells  near  the  base  twelve  very  narrow  septa  are  visible. 
Texture  rather  firm. 

Feejee  Islands.     J.  D.  Dana.     U.  S.  Expl.  Expedition. 

PociLLiPORA  ASPERA  VerriU,  sp.  nov. 

PocUlopora  favosa  (jpars)  Dana,  loc.  cit.  (jwn  Ehrenherg). 
PocUlopora  plicata  (pars)  Dana,  op.  cit.,  p.  634. 
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Corallum  branching  much  as  in  the  preceding,  forming 
dense  hemispherical  clumps,  often  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  often  having  a  rather  rough  and  ragged  appear- 
ance, owing  to  irregularity  of  the  branches  and  promi- 
nence of  the  verrucee.  Branches  very  variable  in  different 
examples,  and  often  even  in  the  same  specimen ;  some- 
times quite  slender  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  varying  in  length  from  one  to  four  inches, 
strongly  compressed  at  the  ends,  or  even  tapering ;  more 
commonly  much  and  irregularly  subdivided,  the  ends 
enlarged  and  variously  lobed,  and  often  conspicuously 
verrucose  at  summit ;  sometimes  the  branches  are  stouter, 
less  subdivided,  compressed,  one  to  two  inches  in  breadth, 
three  to  six  thick  and  three  to  five  long,  some  with  the 
ends  verrucose,  others  scarcely  so.  The  lateral  verrucae 
are  generally  distant,  irregular,  often  elongated,  rising 
very  obliquely,  or  more  or  less  appressed  to  the  surface ; 
in  other  cases  small,  but  little  prominent,  or  even  sub- 
obsolete,  especially  below.  Cells  large,  those  at  the 
summit  much  crowded,  deep,  separated  by  thin  walls ;  the 
lateral  ones  mostly  circular,  not  distant,  usually  with  a 
prominent  columella  and  twelve  distinct  septa,  one  of 
which  is  wider  and  joins  the  columella.  Ccenenchyma 
between  the  lateral  cells  not  very  abundant,  the  surface 
thickly  covered  with  very  rough,  coarse,  spinulose  grains. 

The  largest  specimens  are  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Hawaiian  Islands.  Horace  Mann;  W.  T.  Brigham; 
J.  D.  Dana. 

Var.  lata  Verrill. 

Pocillopora  plicata  {pars)  Dana,  loc.  cit. 

One  specimen  (referred  to  P,  plicata  by  Dana)  has 
the  branches  stouter,  .3  to  .5  of  an  inch  thick,  and  one  to 
three  inches  or  more  broad,  variously  plicate,  with  the 
summits  lobed  and  mostly  naked,  the  smaller  ones  often 
verrucose,  but  in  the  characters  of  the  lateral  verruca  and 
cells  it  scarcely  differs  from  the  large  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  variety.  The  lateral  cells,  however,  generally 
have  the  septa  less  developed,  and  the  surface  between 
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them  is  not  so  strongly  spinulose.  But  some  of  the  outer 
branches  have  the  stellate  cells  and  rough  surface  of  the 
ordinary  form.  The  lateral  verrucfiB  are  rather  distant, 
not  very  prominent,  very  oblique  and  somewhat  appressed 
to  the  surface.  The  naked  ends  of  the  branches  are  cov- 
ered with  large,  crowded,  deep  cells,  separated  by  thin 
walls.  The  summits  of  the  branches  are  separated  by 
quite  regular  intervals,  .3  to  .4  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
specimen  is  about  twelve  inches  broad  and  six  high. 

Hawaiian  Islands.  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  Museum  of  Yale 
College. 

PocJiLLiPORA  LiGULATA  Dana. 

Zoophytes,  p.  631,  pl.^SO,  flg.  2,  2a;  Edw.  and  Hairae,  CoraU.,  Ill, 
p.  806. 

The  two  original  specimens,  described  by  Prof.  Dana, 
are  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

In  mode  of  branching  and  form  of  the  verrucee,  they 
resemble  some  forms  of  P.  aspera^  though  the  branches 
are  more  regular  and  unusually  divergent  and  distant. 
The  longer  branches  are  much  compressed,  thin  and 
mostly  dilated  at  the  ends,  .4  of  an  inch  to  1.5  broad, 
and  .3  to  .4  thick.  The  larger  branches  have  very  cellu- 
lar, naked  summits ;  some  of  the  younger  branches  are 
strongly  verrucose  at  the  end.  The  lateral  verrucse  are 
well  developed,  not  crowded,  ascending,  and  mostly  par- 
tially appressed  to  the  surface.  The  lateral  cells  are 
rather  distant,  quite  small,  neatly  stellate  with  twelve 
well-developed  septa,  one  of  which  joins  the  small, 
prominent  columella.  The  coenenchyma  is  firm,  between 
the  cells  covered  with  small,  spinule-like  grains.  The 
specimens  are  about  six  inches  high  and  broad. 

Hawaiian  Islands.     Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin. 

This  species  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  P.  astpera, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its  smaller  and  more  dis- 
tant cells,  more  fully  developed  septa,  and  the  finer 
granulation  of  the  coenenchyma.  With  a  larger  series  of 
specimens  it  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  unite  the  two, 
but  as  yet  I  have  observed  no  intcnnediate  forms. 
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PociLLiPORA  PLiCATA  Dana. 

Pocillopora  plicata  (pars)  Dana,  Zooph.,  p.  534,  pi.  50,  flg.  7,  7a  to 
7d. 

A  comparison  of  the  original  specimens  shows  that  the 
t3rpical  form  from  the  Feejees  is  quite  different  from  the 
Hawaiian  specimen  described  above  (P.  aspera^  var. 
lata)y  although  so  similar  in  its  branches  and  mode  of 
growth  that,  without  a  direct  comparison,  especially  of  the 
cells,  they  would  naturally  be  confounded,  as  was  done 
by  Prof.  Dana.  In  this  species  the  coral  is  very  porous, 
and  the  cells  are  but  little  filled  up  below  by  solid  matter, 
so  that  the  transverse  plates  are  often  distinct  through  the 
whole  length.  The  lateral  cells  are  well  separated,  circu- 
lar, rather  large,  stellate,  having  twelve  unusually  well 
developed  septa  and  a  small  columella.  The  coenen- 
chyma  between  the  cells  is  evenly  covered  with  small 
spinules,  much  less  rough  than  in  P.  aspera.  The 
verrucas  are  also  more  appressed  and  less  numerous. 

Feejee  Islands.  J.  D.  Dana.  U.  S.  Expl.  Expedi- 
tion. 

This  species  may  best  be  distinguished  from  P.  aftpera^ 
var.  lata  by  the  more  distant  cells,  more  highly  developed 
septa,  the  finer  and  more  even  granulation  of  the  surfece, 
and  the  more  porous  texture. 

POCILLIPORA  FRONDOSA  VerrfU,  Sp.  UOV. 

Corallum  light  and  unusually  porous,  forming  hemi- 
spherical clumps,  consisting  of  numerous  elongated,  irreg- 
ular, often  crooked,  compressed,  frond-like  bitmches, 
with  expanded  arid  variously  lobed  and  plicate  ends. 
The  branches  are  from  .3  of  an  inch  to  1.5  broad,  and  .3 
to  .5  thick,  except  at  the  summits,  which  are  scarcely  .25. 
The  verrucae  are  nearly  obsolete,  both  upon  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  being  represented  upon  the  lateral 
surfaces  only  by  distant  and  slightly  elevated,  irregular 
prominences  and  low  ridges,  which  are  often  wholly 
wanting.  Cells  large  and  deep,  rather  crowded,  the 
BpBce»  between  seldom  equal  to  half  their  diameter  even 
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low  down  on  the  sides  of  the  branches.  Septa  twelve, 
quite  distinct,  though  narrow,  one  of  them  joining  the 
columella,  which  is  usually  distinct,  but  low  down  in  the 
cell ;  surface  of  coenenchyma  rough,  thickly  covered  with 
rather  coarse  spinules. 

Hawaiian  Islands.     W.  T.  Brigham. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  P.  aspei^a  by  the  struc- 
ture o£  the  cells  and  surface  of  the  coenenchyma,  but  is 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  frond-like  branches,  destitute 
of  distinct  veri'ucae.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  only  an  extreme  variety  of  that 
species.  P.  informis  Dana  differs  in  its  irregular  mode 
of  growth  and  in  the  absence  or  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  septa. 

PociLLiPORA  NOBiLis  VcrriU. 

Pocillopora  verrucosa  {pars)  Dana,  Zooph.,  p.  629.  Plate  50,  flg.  3, 
3a,  1846  («o»Laraarck;  Edw.  and  Haime). 

Pocillopora  nobilis  Verrill,  Bulletin  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology,  p.  69, 1864. 

Coralhim  firm  and  dense,  forming  large  round-topped 
or  hemispherical  clumps,  often  a  foot  or  even  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Branches  nearly  equal  in  length, 
separated  by  regular  intervals  of  .4  to  .5  of  an  inch, 
elongated,  often  nearly  round,  .6  to  .75  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  regularly  forking  and  not  enlarged  at  the  ob- 
tusely rounded  ends ;  in  other  cases,  even  in  the  same 
specimen,  dilated  at  the  ends  to  a  breadth  of  two  or 
three  inches  and  more  or  less  plicated.  Summits  of  the 
branches  generally  strongly  verrucose,  the  veriiicse  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  sides,  but  usually  smaller  and  more 
crowded.  Lateral  verrucse  very  numerous,  rather 
crowded,  the  intervals  being  usually  less  than  their  di- 
ameter, small,  regular,  spreading  obliquely,  or  even  stand- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  tapering  and  somewhat 
rounded  at  the  end,  but  angular  and  containing  but  few, 
quite  large  cells.  Between  the  verruca)  the  cells  are 
rather  large,  numerous,  usually  less  than  half  their  own 
diameter  apart.  Septa  but  little  developed,  ve^  narrow, 
usually  iudistinct,  or  wholly  obsolete.  Columella  very 
small  or  wanting.     Surface  of  the  coenenchyma  regularly 

COMMUNICATIONS  OF  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  VI.  18  NOV.,  1869. 
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covered  with  rather  small  spinuliform  granules.     Color 
of  the  unbleached  coral  deep  yellowish  brown. 

Hawaiian  Islands.  J.  D.  Dana;  Eev.  Mr.  Baldwin; 
A.  Garret;  Horace  Mann;  W.  T.  Brigham. 

Var.    TUBEROSA. 

One  specimen,  which  I  refer  with  doubt  to  P.  nohiliSj 
is  peculiar  in  having  much  larger  and  more  prominent 
lateral  verrucoe,  which  are  rounded  and  often  swollen  at 
the  end,  or  even  obovate.  Towards  the  base  the  verrucas 
are  less  prominent  and  even  hemispherical.  The  ends  of 
the  branches  are  enlarged,  often  lobed,  and  thickly 
covered  with  prominent  verrucse.  The  lateral  cells  are  of 
medium  size,  not  crowded,  with  the  septa  and  columella 
but  little  developed.  Surface  between  the  cells  closely 
granulous. 

Hawaiian  Islands.     W.  T.  Brigham. 

A  species  closely  allied  to  P.  nohilis  occurs  at  Zanzibar, 
of  which  there  is  but  one  broken  specimen  in  the  Museum 
of  Yale  College.  Its  mode  of  growth  and  form  of 
branches  and  verrucse  are  the  same,  but  it  has  smaller 
and  less  crowded  cells,  and  the  surface  is  much  less  gran- 
ulous, with  finer  grains.  The  septa  and  columella  are 
little  developed,  except  in  some  of  the  cells  near  the 
base,  where  they  become  more  distinct. 

POCILLIPORA  MJEANDRINA   Dana. 
Zoaph.,  p.  583,  Plate  50,  fig.  6,  Ga,  6b,  1846. 

The  original  specimen  of  this  species  is  in  the  Museum 
of  Yale  College.  It  is  closely  allied  to  P.  nobilis^  but 
has  mostly  broad,  plicated  and  convoluted,  short,  frond- 
like branches,  with  nearly  naked  summits.  The  verrucse 
are  rather  small  and  closely  crowded.  The  cells  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  is  usual  in  P.  nobiliSy  and  the 
septa  are  in  general  very  narrow,  or  scarcely  apparent. 
The  surface  is  finely  granulous.  Its  resemblance  to  P. 
nobilis  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  it 
may  be  only  an  extreme  variety  of  that  species. 

Hawaiian  Islands.     Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin. 
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POCILLIPORA  ELONGATA  Daua. 

Zoophytes,  p.  631,  Plate  59,  flg.  4,  4b,  1846. 

The  original  specimen  of  this  fine  species  is  also  in  the 
Museum  of  Yale  College.  It  consists  of  very  long, 
stout,  furcate,  rounded  branches,  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  often  six  inches  or  more  long.  The  ends  are 
obtuse,  generally  not  much  dilated,  the  longer  ones  with- 
out terminal  verrucee,  the  shorter  ones  with  prominent 
ones.  The  lateral  verrucee  are  quite  regularly  scattered 
throughout,  usually  at  distances  greater  than  their  diame- 
ter, prominent  sub-conical,  rounded,  often  standing  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  The  cells  are  neatly 
stellate,  not  large,  well  separated  below,  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches  becoming  polygonal,  separated  often  by 
a  slight  sulcus  and  a  single  row  of  spinules,  and  appear- 
ing sunken  below  the  surface.  The  twelve  septa  are  well 
developed,  the  six  primaries  often  wider  and  thicker  than 
the  secondaries.  The  spaces  between  the  septa  are 
usually  somewhat  filled  up  and  the  edge  of  the  cells  is 
enlarged  or  excavate,  giving  them  a  sunken  appearance. 
The  collumella  is  small,  but  prominent  and  acute,  often 
wanting.  Surface  of  the  coenenchyma  rough,  with  rather 
large,  sharp,  conical,  spinule-like  granules,  which  are 
evenly  scattered,  not  crowded.  Texture  rather  porous, 
the  cells  but  little  filled  up  below,  and  often  show  the 
transverse  plates  throughout.  The  whole  height  of  the 
coral  is  about  fifteen  inches. 

Ceylon.     Rev.  G.  A.  Apthorp. 

POCILUPORA   CAPITATA   Vcrrill. 

BoUetln  Mas.  Comp.  Zoology,  p.  60,  1864. 

Socorro  Isles ;  Acapulco  ;  La  Paz ;  Pearl  Islands,  Pan- 
ama Bay. 

Var.  POROSA,  nov. 

Corallum  forming  large  rounded  clumps,  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  with  more  or  less  elongated,  sub- 
parallel,  angular  branches,  which  are  from  .25  to  .75  of 
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an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  to  three  long,  often  flattened 
and  truncate  at  the  end.  Verrucae  large  and  prominent, 
ascending,  the  upper  ones  appressed,  wholly  obsolete  on 
the  ends  of  the  larger  branches.  Lateral  cells  crowded, 
large  and  deep,  with  twelve  to  twenty-four  distinct,  but 
narrow  and  nearly  equal  septa,  which  are  a  little  ex»ert 
and  acute  at  summit.  Coenenchyma  between  the  cells  not 
abundant,  often  thin,  the  surface  finely  spinulose.  Cells 
but  little  filled  up  below  by  solid  deposits. 
Near  La  Paz,  Gulf  of  California.     J.  Pedersen. 

PooiLLiPORA  LACERA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Corallum  forming  irregular  rounded  clumps,  six  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  height,  consisting  of  vari- 
ously and  irregularly  divided,  crooked  branches,  usually 
digitately  lobed,  or  lacerately  divided,  at  the  ends. 
Bmnchlets  short,  irregular,  often  like  elongated  verrucae. 
On  the  larger  branches  the  verrucae  are  small,  irregular, 
and  distant.  Cells  rather  large,  rounded,  not  crowded ; 
sometimes  with  twelve  to  twenty-four  very  narrow  septa, 
which  are  often  abortive.  Columella  rudimentary  or 
wanting.  Coenenchyma  abundant,  firm,  the  surface  finely 
and  evenly  spinulose. 

Acajutla  and  Pearl  Islands.     F.  H.  Bradley. 

Seriatopora  sp. 

A  species  allied  to  S.  subuJatay  represented  only  by  a 
fragment.  The  branches  are  slender,  coalescent  and 
reticulated.  The  cells  are  small  and  in  series;  borders 
scarcely  prominent. 

Groper  Shoal,  Coral  Sea.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

Note  on  Gorgonidce,  —  Having  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
a  large  series  of  spicula,  many  of  them  prepared  from  authentic  and 
original  specimens  in  various  European  Museums,  and  sent  by  Dr. 
Kolliker,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  names  of  several 
genera  and  species  (see  Amer.  Journal  Science,  Nov.,  1869,  p.  419).  . 
The  names  of  species  described  in  this  Synopsis,  which  have  been 
changed,  stand  as  follows :  — 

Eunic^lla  venosa  Verrill  =  Gorgonia  venosa  Val. 

E.  palma  Verrill  =  G.  albicans  Koli. 

Leptogorgia  Jlammea  Y ,=  Lophogorgia  palma  E.  and  H.  (non  PaUas). 

Leptogorgia  ctispidata  V.  =  LUigorgia  cuspidata  V. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    LISTS 

OF  THE 

SPECIES    ENUMERATED    IN    THIS    SYNOPSIS. 


Eunicella  venosa  V. 


Madeira. 

I  Comactis  flagellifera  E.  &  H. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Euplexaara  Capensis  V. 

Leptogorgla  flaramea  V. 

Eunicella  palma  Y. 

Eunephthya  thyrsoidea  V.  (False 
Bay). 

Balanophyllia  Capensis  V.  (Si- 
mon's Bay). 


Halocaropa  Stimpsonii  V. 
Halocampa  Capensis  V. 
Cereus  Stimpsonii  V. 
Corynactis     annulata  Y. 
Bay). 


(False 


Port  Jackson,  Australia. 
Pleslastraea  UrvlUel  E.  and  H.        |  Metrldlam,  sp. 

Coral  Sea. 

Madrepora    globlceps  (?)  Dana.  I  Turblnarla,  sp. 
(Groper  Shoal).  |  Serlatopora,  sp. 


Madrepora   hebes    Dana. 
Choo?). 


PoclUlpora  Danae  V. 
Pocllllpora  pllcata  Dana. 


Tahiti. 
(Loo  I  Madrepora  tublclnarla  Dana. 

Feejees. 

I  Fungla  lacera  V. 

1  Pachyseris  montlculosa  V. 


Ebon  Island. 
Paracyathus  Ebonensls  Verrlll.       | 

Hawauan  Islands. 


Montlpora  patnla  V. 

Ccenopsammla  Mannll  Y. 

Pocllllpora  csespltosa  Dana. 

P.  aspera  V.  and  var,  lata  V. 

P.  llgulata  Dana. 

P.  frondosa  V. 

P.  nobllls  V.  and  var.  tuberosa  V. 


P.  informls  Dana. 
P.  mseandrlna  Dana. 
(  ?)  Coelastrsea  tennis  V. 
f  ?)  Astrsea  Hombronll  V. 
(?)  Astrsea  mdls  V. 
Leptastrsea  stellulata  Y. 
Cyphastrsea  ocelllna  E.  and  H. 
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Loo  Choo  Islands. 


Spongodes  gracilis  V. 
Telesto  (?)  nodosa  V. 
Madrepora  turgida  V. 
Madrepora  microphthalma  V. 
Montipora  poritiforrais  V. 
Montipora  lichenoides  V. 
(?)  Porites  tenuis  V. 
Psammocora  parvlstella  V. 
Dendrophyllia  CecllUana  E.  and  H. 
PocUllpora  gracilis  V. 


Plesiastraea  indnrata  V. 
Galaxea  fascicularls  (  ?)  Oken. 
Fangla  papulosa  V. 
Pavonla  complanata  V. 
Stephanoserls  lamellosa  V. 
Zoanthus,  sp. 
Zoanthus,  sp. 
Palythoa,  sp. 
Sagartla  (  ?)  Napensls  V. 


BoNiN  Islands. 


Tublpora  rubeola  (?)  Q.  and  G. 
Madrepora  pumlla  V. 
Montipora  rlglda  V. 
Euphyllla  undulata  V. 
Cerlanthus  Stlmpsonll  V. 
Parantbea  mlnuta  V. 


PhelUa  (Paraphellla)  Inequalis  V. 
Phellla,  sp. 
Sagartla,  sp. 
Ampblactls  orlentalls  V. 
Dlscostoma  fttnglforme  V. 


OUSIMA. 


Madrepora  teres  V. 

Madrepora  prollxa  V. 

(?)  Madrepora   striata   V.    (Loo 

Choo?). 
(  ?)  Pavonlafollosa  V.  (Loo  Choo  ?). 


Dlaserls  pulchella  V. 

Phellla  clavata  V. 

Phellla,  sp. 

Cereus,  sp. 

Sagartla  nigropunctata  V. 


East  Indies  and  Ceylon. 


Madrepora  nobills  Dana.  (Gaspar. 
Straits). 

Montipora  exesa  V.  (Gaspar  Str.). 

Montipora  follosa  E.  and  H.  (Cey- 
lon?). 

PocUllpora  elongata  Dana.  (Cey- 
lon). 


Pocllllpora  brevlcomls  Lam.  (Cey- 
lon). 

Heterocyathus  altemata  V.  (Gas- 
par  Straits). 

Stephanoserls  sulcata  V.  (Ceylon). 

Stephanactis  Indica  V.  (Gaspar 
Straits). 


Hong  Kono  and  China  Sea. 


Pteromorpha  expansa  V. 

Vlrgularla  pusllla  V. 

Veretlllum  Stlmpsonll  V.  (H.  K. 
and  China  Sea). 

Kophobelemnon  clavatum  V. 

Murlcea  flexuosa  Y. 

Astrogorgla  Sinensis  V. 

Anthogorgla  dlvarlcata  V. 

Echinomurlcea  coccinea  V. 

Juncella  levls  V. 

Parlsls  laxa  V.  (H.  K.  and  For- 
mosa). 

Alcyonlum  ? 

Nepbthya  aurantlaca  V.  (28®  N. 
Lat.). 


Spongodes  glgantea  V. 
Spongodes  capltata  Y. 
Anthella  llneata  St. 
Telesto  ramlculosa  Y. 
Sarcodlctyon,  sp. 
Madrepora  tumlda  Y. 
Porites,  sp. 
Turblnarla  Sinensis  Y. 
Dendrophyllia  gracilis  E.  and  H. 
Pachypsammla  vallda  Y. 
Gonlastrsea  aspera  Y. 
Coelorla  Sinensis  E.  and  H. 
Astrsea  ordlnata  Y. 
Prlonastrsea  Chinensls  Y. 
Paracyathus  porcellana  Y. 
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Cerianthas  orientalis  V. 
Halocampa  brevicomis  V. 
Actinia?  tlmidaV. 
Paranthea  armata  V. 
Ammonactis  rubrlcollum  V. 
Phellla  coUaris  V. 
Cereus  Sinensis  V. 


Sagartia  Paguri  V.  (28^^  N.  Lat.). 
Sagartia  lineata  V. 
Cancrisocia  expansa  Stimpson. 
B anodes  inomata  V. 
Physactis  multicolor  V. 
Antliopleura  Stimpsonii  V. 
Homactis  rupicola  V. 


Japan  and  North  China  Ska. 


Mopsella  Japonica  Y. 
Sarcophytum  agaricam  V.  (Kag. 

Bay). 
Madrepora  arbuscnla?  Dana.  (Kag. 

Bay). 
Eupsammia  Stimpsoniana  V.    (25 

fathoms). 
Ctenactis,  sp.  (young). 


Stephanoseris  Japonica  Y.  (Kag. 

Bay). 
Edwardsia  cretata  Y.  (Kag.  Bay). 
Sagartia  radiata  V.  (Kag.  Bay). 
Bunodes  Japonica  V.  (Hak.  Bay). 
Urticina  coccinea  V.  (Kag.  Bay). 
Anthopleura,  sp.  (Simoda). 


OcHOTSK  Sea. 


Veretillum   baculatum    V.    ( 26 
fathoms). 


Alcyonium?  (Lobularia  Verrilli 
I      Gray). 


Behring's  Straits  and  Arctic  America. 


Primnoa  compressa  V.  (Aleut.  I.). 
Alcyonium  rubiforme  Dana. 


I  Phellia  arctica  V.  (Arctic  Ocean). 
Urticina  crassicomis  Ehr. 


PuGET  Sound  and  California. 


Ptilosarcus  Gumeyi  Gray.  (Puget 
Sound). 


Metridium    flmbriatnm  Y. 
Sd.  and  San  Francisco). 


(Pug. 


Panama,  Lower  California  and  Gulf. 


Leioptilum  undulatura  Y.  (Gulf). 
Leptogorgia  cnspidata  Y.   (Cape 

St.  Lucas). 
Allopora  Californica  Y. 


Pocillipora  capltata  Y. 

var.  porosa  Y. 
P.  lacera  Y.  (Panama). 


Phellia  Yemonia  Y. 
Phellia  Americana  Y. 


West  Indies. 

I  Phellia  cricoides  Y. 
I  Phellia  Coreopsis  Y. 


Unknown. 

Turbinaria  dichotoma  Y.  (Bonin  I  Flabellum,  sp. 
or  Loo  Choo?).  |  Pungla,  sp. 
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Eixi'Xi^n^^r^arioisr  o:f  i^Xi^arES. 


PLATE     1. 

Figure  1.  Edwardsia  cretata  Stimpson,  mach  enlarged;  la,  one 
of  the  tentacles,  showing  arrangement  of  color-bands. 

Figure  2.  Phellia  collakis  Verrill,  natural  size ;  2  a,  one  of  the 
tentacles  enlarged. 

Figure  8.  Phellia  clavata  Yerrlll,  natural  size;  8a,  one  of  the 
inner  tentacles  enlarged ;  8  &,  one  of  the  outer  tentacles,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  colors. 

Figure  4.  Physactis  multicolor  Verrill,  natural  size;  4c,  profile 
view  of  mouth  and  two  of  the  tentacles. 

Figure  6.  Bunodes  inornata  Verrill,  view  of  the  disk  from  aboTe ; 
4  a,  one  of  the  outer  tentacles ;  4  b,  one  of  the  inner  ones. 

Figure  6.  Urticina  coccinea  Verrill,  natural  size. 

Figure  7.  Discostobia  fungiforme  Verrill,  natural  size. 

PLATE    2. 

Figure  1.  Cancrisocia  expansa  Stimpson,  natural  size  in  its  normal 
position  on  the  carapax  of  Dorippe ;  1  a,  enlarged  view  of  the  mouth 
and  part  of  the  disk  and  tentacles,  as  seen  from  above. 

Figure  2.  Sagartia  nigkopunctata  Verrill,  natural  size ;  2  a,  view 
of  the  disk  and  tentacles  from  above,  natural  size ;  a,  the  long,  odd 
tentacle  in  the  plane  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  month ;  2  ft,  one  of  the 
shorter  tentacles,  enlarged;  2c,  one  of  the  longer  inner  tentacles. 

Figure  8.  Cereus  Sinensis  Verrill,  natural  size. 

Figure  4.  Sagartia  (  ?)  Napensis,  Verrill,  natural  size ;  4  a,  a  tenta- 
cle much  enlarged. 
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V.   Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Br  Horace  Mann. 

[Concladed  Arom  vol.  y,  p.  248.] 

1.  PAPAYA  Toum.    [Milikana  Hei.] 

Genns  (which,  with  another,  forms  the  small  tribe  of  Papayaceod) 
with  anisezual  flowers,  dijOTering  Arom  the  rest  of  the  order  in  that  the 
flowers  are  destitute  of  a  crown,  the  stamens  distinct  and  in  2  series, 
inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  the  ovary  sometimes  spuriously 
5-celled ;  and  the  species  being  small  trees  with  milky  Juice.  Male 
flowers :  Calyx  small,  6-toothed.  Corolla  hypogynous,  Ainnel-shaped, 
limb  6-lobed.  The  5  stamens  opposite  the  corolla  lobes  sessile,  the  6 
alternate  ones  with  short  filaments.  Female  flowers :  Calyx  as  in  the 
male.  Petals  5,  linear-oblong,  erect,  deciduous.  Style  very  short; 
stigma  dilated  radiately  6-lobed  or  simple.  Fruit  baccate,  1-celled, 
with  a  flrm  rind,  pulpy  inside. — Soft- wooded  trees,  with  palmately 
many-lobed  or  rarely  entire  leaves,  in  terminal  clusters.  Peduncles 
axillary,  the  male  one  many-flowered,  racemed  or  corymbed,  the  fe- 
male ones  few-flowered. 

A  small  tropical  American  genus. 

1.  Papaya  vulgaris,  D  C.  (Enum.  No.  147.)  A  small  tree,  usually 
with  a  simple  erect  trunk,  but  sometimes  branching ;  the  trunk  be- 
coming hollow  with  age  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fluid. 
Leaves  clustered  at  the  summit  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  petloled,  1° 
more  or  less,  in  diameter,  palmately  many-lobed.  Flowers  white  or 
whitish.    Fruit  large,  orange-yellow,  edible. 

Mach  planted  and  now  ran  wild  in  many  places.  Commonly  called  /Vipaya,  Puttpmt 
or  Papaw,   Native  of  tropical  America,  bat  common  now  in  most  tropical  coontrles. 

Order  XXXV.     CUCURBITACJB. 

Tender  or  succulent  herbs,  climbing  by  tendrils;  with  alternate, 
palmately  veined,  or  lobed,  rough  leaves,  and  monoecious  (in  all  our 
species)  or  dioecious  flowers.  Calyx  of  4  or  5  (rarely  6)  sepals,  united 
into  a  tube,  and  in  the  fertile  flowers  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Petals 
as  many  as  sepals,  commonly  more  or  less  united  into  a  monopetalons 
corolla,  which  coheres  with  the  calyx.  Stamens  5  or  3,  or  rather  two 
and  a  half,  i,  e.  two  with  2-celled  anthers,  and  one  with  a  1-celled  an- 
ther, inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla  or  calyx,  either  distinct  or 
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yarionsly  united  by  their  filaments,  and  long,  sinnoos  or  contorted  an- 
thers. Ovary  1-5-cellcd;  the  thick  and  fleshy  placentae  often  filling 
the  cells,  or  diverging  before  or  after  reaching  the  axis,  and  carried 
back  so  as  to  reach  the  walls  of  the  pericarp,  sometimes  manifestly 
parietal ;  the  dissepiments  often  disappearing  during  its  growth,  some- 
times only  one-ovaled  firom  the  top ;  stigmas  thick,  dilated  or  Mnged* 
Fruit  (pepo)  usually  fleshy,  with  a  hard  rind,  sometimes  membranous. 
Seeds  mostly  flat,  with  no  albumen.  Embryo  straight;  cotyledons 
foliaceous. 

The  specie!  Cueurbita  pepo^  the  Pumpkin,  Winter-squash,  Ae.;  C.  maxima^  the 
■Quash;  CitruUtu  vulgaris^  the  Watermelon;  Cueumit  melo^  the  Muik-melon;  and  C. 
tativu*^  the  Caoumber,  are  much  cultivated  for  their  edible  fruits. 

1.  LAGENABIA  Ser.  [Ipu.] 

Flowers  solitary.  Male  flowers  long  peduncled.  Calyx-tube  cam- 
panulate  or  fdnnel-shaped,  with  5  lanceolate  or  subulate,  spreading 
lobes.  Petals  5,  tree,  spreading,  obcordate  or  obovate,  retuse,  mucro- 
nate.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx-tube,  the  filaments  Aree ;  anthers 
slightly  cohering,  the  cells  tortuous.  Ovary  wanting.  Female  flowers 
short  peduncled.  Calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male.  Stamens,  none. 
Ovary  oblong,  ovoid,  or  cylindrical,  with  3  placentas;  style  short, 
thick,  with  8  two-lobed  stigmas ;  ovules  indefinite,  horizontal.  Fruit 
of  various  shapes,  woody,  indehiscent,  with  a  soggy  meat.  Seeds 
compressed,  margined. — Climbing  or  trailing  pubescent  herbs,  with 
ovate-  or  reniform-cordate,  or  nearly  orbicular,  large,  dentate  leaves, 
the  petioles  with  two  glands  near  the  apex.  Tendrils  bifid.  Flowers 
large,  white. 

Species  I,  natlye  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  cnltlrated  throughout  the  tat>piea. 

1.  Laoenabia  vulgaris  Ser,  QEnum.  No,  140.) 

2.  CUCUBBITA  Linn.   [Ipu.] 

Flowers  solitary.  Male  flowers :  Calyx-tube  campanulate,  5-lobed. 
Corolla  campanulate,  5-cleft.  Stamens  3,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the 
calyx ;  fllaments  f^ee ;  anthers  linear,  compacted  in  a  head,  the  elon- 
gated cells  flexuose.  Ovary  wanting.  Female  flowers:  Calyx  and 
corolla  as  in  the  male.  Rudiments  of  stamens  8.  Ovary  oblong,  with 
3  placentae ;  style  short,  with  3  two-lobed  or  two  cleft  stigmas ;  ovules 
numerous,  horizontal.  Fruit  fleshy,  usually  with  a  rind,  Indehiscent. 
Seeds  ovate  or  oblong,  flat.  —  Herbs  with  annual  or  perennial  roots, 
cordate  and  lobed  large  leaves,  2 -many-cleft  tendrils,  and  large  yel- 
low flowers.   The  fruit  often  gigantic. 

A  small  genus,  natire  of  tropical  regions. 

1.  C.  MAXIMA  Dudi.  (Enum,  No,  141.)    Stems  long,  spreading,  or 
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climbing  by  means  of  tendrils.  Leaves  cordate,  roughened,  or  hispid 
petioles.  Calyz-tabe  obovate,  constricted  in  the  throat.  Fruit  glo* 
bose,  large,  yellow  or  greenish  or  reddish. 

Caltlvated  from  time  immemorlml  by  the  natives;  probably  Introdaced.  Natlre  coon* 
try  Impossible  to  designate,  as  this  species  has  been  cultlv^ed  by  man  In  most  all  tropical 
regions  for  so  long  a  time. 

3.  SICYOS  Linn.    [Falunu.] 

Male  flowers  racemed  or  corymbed.  Calyx-tube  very  broadly  cam- 
panalate,  with  5  small  teeth,  or  entire.  Corolla  rotate,  6-parted,  the 
segments  triangular-ovate  and  whole  confluent  with  the  calyx.  Sta- 
mens confluent  by  the  base  of  their  filaments  in  a  short  column ;  an- 
thers 2-5,  sessile  at  the  apex  of  the  column,  connate  in  a  head  or 
more  or  less  free,  the  cell  curved  or  very  flexuose.  Ovary  wanting. 
Female  flowers  usually  in  the  same  raceme  as  the  male,  at  the  apex  of 
a  more  or  less  elongated  peduncle,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  above  the 
ovary  and  corolla  as  in  the  male.  Stamens  none.  Ovary  ovate  or  sub- 
ulate, sometimes  long-beaked,  setose  or  aculeate,  or  rarely  smooth,  !■» 
celled ;  style  short,  with  3  stigmas ;  ovule  one,  hanging  from  the  apex, 
of  the  cell.  Fruit  leathery  or  somewhat  woody,  angled.  Seed  with  a. 
membranaceous  testa.  —  Glabrous  or  pubescent-scabrous,  climbing  or- 
prostrate  herbs,  with  angled,  lobed,  or  cleft  membranous  leaves ;  3^ 
cleft  tendrils,  minute  flowers,  and  small  ftult—The  Hawaiian  speciea 
belong  to  the  section  or 

Subgenus  Sicyocarta.  Fruit  ovate-pyramidal  or  oblong,  4-6- 
(rarely  8-)  angled,  unarmed,  and  more  or  less  beaked ;  the  pericarp 
much  thickened.  Anthers  2-6,  contorted  and  adnate  at  their  bases; 
the  connective  narrow. 

A  small  genus,  mostly  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  the  subgenus  peculiar  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Leaves  nearly  or  quite  glabrous,  large;  fhilt  more  than  3  lines  long. 
Leaves  lubed,  cordate  at  the  base.    Male  flowers  1  or  2  Hues  In 

diameter 8.  pachycarptu. 

Leaves  barely  lobed.    Male  panicles  umbellate  or  a  long  pedun- 
cle; flowers  5  lines  In  diameter  when  expanded S^macrophyllus, 

Leaves  barely  or  very  deeply  lobed.    Male  panicles  long  pedun- 

cled,  8-branched ;  flowers  3  or  more  lines  In  diameter.     .     .    3,  eucum^rinus. 
Leaves  hispid  or  papillose  scabrous,  especially  beneath,  small.  Flowers 

very  small,  as  are  the  faults  which  are  2  Hues  long.     ...    5.  mierocarpus, 

1.  S.  (Sicyocarya)  PACHYCARPU8  Hook  and  Am,  {Enum,  No,  142.) 
Stems  slender,  angled,  nearly  glabrous,  sometimes  with  glandular- 
tipped  hairs.  Leaves  membranaceous.  3'- 5'  in  diameter,  rounded  and 
conlate-angled,  3  -  7-lobed,  the  terminal  lobe  the  longest ;  the  margin 
of  the  leaf  remotely  denticulate,  the  lower  surface  somewhat  papil- 
lose-scabrous;  petioles  l'-2'  long.  Male  flowers  small,  a  line  or  two 
in  diameter,  In  racemose,  simple  or  compoundly  branched  panicles. 
Female  flowers  numerous  In  a  small  head  at  the  summit  of  the  pedun- 
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cle.    Fruit  ovate-pyramidal,  several  usually  ripening  in  the  head, 
closely  sessile,  6" -7"  long,  5-6-angled,  pointed  with  a  slender  beak. 
Kaala  moantalns  and  district  of  Waianie,  Oaha,  monntalnt  of  West  Maul. 

2.  S.  (Sicyocarya)  macrophtllus  Gray.  (Enum.  iVb.  143.)  Stem 
strongly  angled,  pubescent  or  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  rounded-cor- 
date, slightly  or  more  deeply  3-5-lobed,  often  large,  3' -10'  in  diam- 
eter, membranaceous,  glabrous  or  softly  puberulent  underneath,  not 
scabrous,  the  margin  sharply  toothed  with  short  callous-tipped  teeth ; 
petioles  3'  long.  Male  panicles  umbellate  a^t  the  summit  of  a  long  and 
slender  peduncle  (5'  -  7'  long)  glandular-puberulent  as  are  the  flower 
buds,  on  pedicels  4" -6"  long,  which  are  often  fascicled.  The  peri- 
anth becoming  5"  in  diameter  when  expanded.  Female* flowers  clus- 
tered at  the  summit  of  a  short  peduncle.  Fruit  ovate,  6-6-angled, 
nearly  glabrous,  conspicuously  beaked* 

Forests  of  Matina  Keo,  Hawaii. 

8.  S.  (Sicyocarya)  cucumerinus  Gray.  (Enum.  No,  144.)  Stem 
strongly  angled,  glabrous.  Leaves  broadly  cordate,  or  sometimes 
almost  kidney-shaped,  undivided  and  scarcely  lobed  3i'-6i'  in  diam- 
eter, glabrous,  membranaceous,  the  margin  sharply  denticulate.  Male 
flowers  In  a  three-branched  racemose  panicle  on  a  short  or  long  (2'-4') 
peduncle,  the  perianth  5-cleft  to  the  middle,  about  4"  broad  when  ex- 
panded. Female  flowers  on  the  summit  of  a  shoiter  peduncle;  the 
ripe  ovaries  a  few  together  at  the  summit  of  the  peduncle,  sessile, 
oblong,  an  inch  long,  5-6-angled  but  not  sharply  so,  and  with  a  long 
beak  which  often  breaks  oflf.  One  variety  presents  leaves  which  are 
slightly  lobed,  and  another  variety  leaves  which  are  palmately  3-lobed, 
nearly  to  the  base,  the  lobes  being  again  more  or  less  lobed,  and  all 
sharply  toothed,  and  sometimes  scabrous. 

Hawaii,  in  forests  on  Mauna  Kea;  the  varieties  also  ttom.  the  mountains  abore 
Waimea,  Kaaai. 

4.  S.  (Sicyocarya)  microcarpus  H.  Mann,  {Enum,  No.  165.) 
Stem  strongly  angled,  glabrous.  Leaves  papillose-scabrous  above, 
hispid  below,  on  slender  petioles  of  more  than  their  own  length,  l'-2l' 
in  diameter,  angled,  deeply  cordate  at  the  base,  thin  membranaceous. 
Male  panicles  three-branched,  on  slender  peduncles  exceeding  t^e 
leaves  in  length,  flowers  very  small.  Female  flowers  30-40  in  a  head 
on  a  peduncle  only  3''  or  4"  long;  the  firults  2"  long,  sessile,  and 
crowded,  several  angled  by  mutual  pressure,  short-beaked. 

Oaho. 

Order  XXXVI.    BEGONIACEJE. 

Succulent  herbs  or  under  shrubs,  with  scattered  or  two-ranked,  or 
rarely  somewhat  verticlUate  entire,  lobed,  or  digitately-parted,  in«qni- 
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lateral  leaves,  with  2  tree,  nsnally  caducous  stipules,  and  axillary, 
peduDCled,  bracted  cymes,  bearing  one  or  both  sexes  of  flowers. 
Flowers  monoecious,  asymmetrical,  white,  red  or  yellow,  and  very 
showy.  Male  flowers:  Perianth  segments  2  or  more,  the  exterior 
usually  2,  sepalold,  opposite,  valvate,  the  interior  petaloid,  imbricated, 
or  none.  Stamens  indefinite ;  filaments  ft-ee  or  connate.  Ovary  want- 
ing. Female  flowers :  Perianth  segments  2-5,  rarely  more,  variously 
disposed.  Ovary  more  or  less  Inferior,  1  -  many-celled,  but  usually 
8-celled  and  3-angled.  Styles  2-5,  more  or  less  joined,  usually  2-cleft. 
Ovules  very  numerous.  Fruit  capsular  or  berry-like.  Seeds  minute, 
with  thin  or  no  albumen. 

Maof  species  of  BegoniOt^ln  which  the  male  flowers  have  the  2  outer  perianth- 
leaves  sepaloid,  the  2  inner  petaloid,  or  rarely  more  than  2  or  wanting,  the  stamens  in- 
definite, free  or  monadelphous;  fbraale  flowers  with  nsuallf  6  leaves  to  the  perianth,  of 
which  the  2  outer  larger  ones  are  sepalold,  a  usually  3-celIed  inferior  ovary,  with  as  many 
2 -many-cleft  styles;  the  placenta)  usuaUy  in  the  axis  of  ovary;  fruit  usually  capsular, 
and  septicidally  or  locullcidally  dehiscent,— are  cultivated  for  their  showy  flowers  and 
bracts. 

1.  HII.LEBHANDIA  Oliver. 

Male  flowers :  Sepals  6,  nearly  equal,  broadly  ovate,  acute.  Petals 
5,  alternate  with  the  sepals,  small,  spathulate,  and  hooded.  Stamens 
indefinite,  ft-ee.  Female  flowers :  Calyx  tube  hemispherical,  wingless, 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  with  a  6-lobed  limb.  Petals  as  in  male  flowers. 
Stamens  represented  by  numerous  minute  stipltate  perigynous  glands. 
Ovary  open  at  the  ft-ee  apex,  imperfectly  5-celled,  with  five  bilamellar 
placentae,  projecting  into  the  cells ;  styles  6,  opposite  the  calyx-lobes, 
2-cleft.  Capsule  membranaceous,  wingless,  dehiscing  by  a  broad 
opening  at  the  top  between  the  styles.  —  A  branched,  hairy,  succulent 
herb,  with  oblique-cordate-rotund  irregularly  5-9-lobed  sharply  ser- 
rate petioled  leaves,  and  many  bracted,  peduncled  cymes,  bearing  both 
sexes  of  flowers. 

Genus  of  one  species,  pecuUar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

1.  HiLLEBRANDiA  Sandwicensis  OHvbt.  {Enum,  No.  147.)  A  large 
herb  so -6®  high. 

Valleys  behind  Lahalna,  West  Maui,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Dwlght 
Baldwin.  Waloli  Valley  Kauai.  Mountain  above  Walmea,  Kauai,  often  on  cUlft  by  the 
side  of  cascades  or  on  the  moist  banks  of  broolcs  high  in  the  mountains. 

Order  XXXVH.     UMBELLIFEIL^. 

Herbs,  with  hollow  stems,  and  alternate,  dissected  leaves,  with  the 
petioles  sheathing  or  dilated  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  simple  or  mostly 
compound  umbels,  which  are  occasionally  contracted  into  a  kind  of 
head.    Calyx  entirely  coherent  with  the  surface  of  the  dicarpellary 
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ovary ;  Its  limb  reduced  to  a  mere  border,  or  to  6  small  teeth.  Petals 
5,  Talvate  in  aestivation,  inserted,  vfith  the  6  stamens,  on  a  disk  which 
crowns  the  ovary;  their  points  inflexed.  Styles  2;  their  bases  often 
united  and  thickened,  forming  a  stylopodium.  Froit  dry,  a  cremocarpj 
consisting  of  2  united  carpels,  at  maturity  separable  from  each  other, 
and  often  from  a  slender  axis  (carpophore)^  into  two  achenia,  or  meri- 
carps :  the  face  by  which  these  cohere  is  called  the  commissure :  they 
are  marked  with  adednlte  number  of  ribs  (juga),  which  are  sometimes 
produced  into  wings :  the  intervening  spaces  (intervals),  as  well  as 
the  commissure,  sometimes  contain  canals  or  receptacles  of  volatile  oil, 
called  vittae.    Embryo  minute,  in  hard  or  corneous  albumen. 

Aquatic  herb,  with  peltate  or  shield-shaped  leaves, 1.  Htdrocottls. 

Land  herbs. 

Bristles  of  the  firalt  hooked;  leaves  palmately-tobed  or  parted,  2.  Saxicitijl. 

Bristlesof  the  finiit  barbed;  leaves  twice  pinnate,    ....  4.  Daucus. 

Fruit  not  bristly, 3.  Fckn iculum. 

1.  HYDROCOTYIiB  Toum.    [Poe,  Pohi.] 

Calyx-teeth  obsolete:  Fruit  flattened  laterally,  orbicular  or  shield- 
shaped,  the  carpels  6-rlbbed,  two  of  the  ribs  enlarged  and  often  form- 
ing a  thickened  margin:  oil  tubes  none.  —  Low  and  smooth  marsh 
perennials,  with  slender  stems  creeping  or  rooting  in  the  mud.  and 
round  shield-shaped  or  kidney-form  leaves.  Flowers  small,  white,  in 
simple  umbels  or  clusters,  which  are  either  single  or  proliferous. 

A  considerable  genus,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of  Que  globe. 

1.  H.  iin'ERRUPTA  Muhli.  {Enum.  No.  149.)  Leaves  peltate  in  the 
middle,  orbicular  crenate ;  peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
bearing  clusters  of  few  and  sessile  flowers  interruptedly  along  its 
length ;  fruit  broader  than  long,  notched  at  the  base. 

In  marshy  and  wet  places;  flrequent  near  two  ponds.   Also  native  of  North  America. 

2.  SANIOIJLA. 

Calyx  teeth  manifest,  persistent.  Fruit  globular;  the  carpels 
not  separating  spontaneously,  rl bless,  thickly  clothed  with  hooked 
prickles,  each  with  6  oil-tubes.  —  Perennial  herbs,  with  palmately- 
lobed  or  parted  leaves,  those  from  the  root  long  petloled.  Umbels 
irregular  or  compound,  the  flowers  capitate  in  the  umbellets,  perfect, 
and  with  stamlnate  ones  intermixed.  Involucre  and  invplucels  few- 
leaved. 

A  small  genus,  mostly  fl>und  in  North  Temperate  regions. 

1.  S.  Sandwicensis  Gray,  (Enum,  No,  160.)  Root  fusiform,  6'-10' 
long.  Stem  1^-2^  high,  angular  glabrous,  as  is  the  whole  plant. 
Leaves  roundish,  2'  in  diameter,  palmately  3-5-parted  or  aUnost 
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divided;  the  cuneate  segments  2-3-cleft  and  Incised,  sometimes 
6-cleft.  The  lobes  oblong,  or  of  the  upper  leaves,  lanceolate  or 
oblong-linear,  very  sharply  and  incisely  serrate,  with  bristle-pointed 
teeth ;  the  uppermost  leaves  sessile ;  involucres  two- leaved.  Umbels 
of  3-6  rays  which  are  longer  than  the  involucels.  Umbellets  24"  in 
diameter,  exceeding  the  oblong-lanceolate  and  entire  divisions  of  the 
involucel,  globular,  densely  many-flowered.  Flowers  yellow,  the 
male  flowers  short  pedicelled  and  exterior ;  the  female  flowers  sessile ; 
their  filiform  styles  exserted  and  recurved.  Fruit  ovate,  2"  long, 
echinate  throughout  with  long  and  stout  hooked  prickles. 
Hawaii  and  East  Maui,  on  the  knonntaiiu. 

8.  ECENICUIiUM  Adans. 

Calyx  teeth  obsolete.  Petals  entire.  Fruit  oblong,  somewhat 
cylindrical ;  the  carpels  rounded  on  the  back ;  the  5  primary  ribs  thick 
and  prominent,  and  the  oil-tubes  under  the  intervening  ftirrows. — 
Biennial  or  perennial  glabrous  herbs,  with  pinnately  decompound 
leaves,  the  segments  linear;  compound  umbels  with  no  involucres 
and  yellowish  flowers. 

A  small  genus;  one  or  more  of  the  species  now  widely  dispersed. 

FocNicuLUM  vuLOARE  OcsHfi,  Stock  perennial.  Stems  erect, 
branched,  2° -3°  or  more  high.  Leaves  8  or  4  times  pinnate,  with 
very  narrow  linear  or  subulate  segments.  Umbels  of  15,  20  or  more 
rays.    Fruit  about  3  lines  long,  the  oil- tubes  very  conspicuous. 

Abundantly  Introduced  and  naturallxed  In  many  places. 

4.  DAUCnS  Linn. 

Calyx  5- toothed.  Corolla  irregular.  Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong;  the 
carpels  scarcely  flattened  on  the  back,  with  6  primary  slender  bristly 
ribs,  two  of  them  on  the  inner  face,  also  with  4  equal  and  more  or  less 
winged  secondary  ones,  each  bearing  a  single  row  of  slender  bristly 
prickles:  an  oil-tube  under  each  of  these  ribs.  —  Biennials,  with 
finely  2-3-plnnate  or  plnnatlfid  leaves,  cleft  Involucres,  and  concave 
umbels,  dense  in  fi-ult. 

A  small  genus  mostly  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Daucus  pusillus  Michx,  (Enum  No,  151.)  Annual :  stem  rough 
with  reflexed  hairs ;  leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  the  divisions  linear. 
Umbels  long-peduncled.    Bristles  of  the  fruit  barbed. 

Highlands  of  Hawaii,  probably  introduced.  Native  in  the  warm  parts  of  North  America. 

Leaves  (pinnate,  with  7  large  ovate  leaflets)  only,  of  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  were 
gathered  on  the  mountains  of  Kauai,  by  the  Naturalists  of  the  United  Btates  South  Paoiflc 
Bzpioring  Expedition. 
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NOTE. 

After  a  delay  of  about  two  years  we  find  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  complete  Mr.  Mann's  "Flora  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands"  in  this  volume,  as  we  anticipated  doing 
at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  our  lamented  friend.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  close  the  "Flora"  at  the  end  of 
the  Umbelliferae. 

While  regretting  that  the  work  is  not  to  appear  in  a 
complete  form  in  the  "  Conununications  of  the  Institute," 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  appreciating  Mr.  Mann's 
labors  in  developing  the  Flora  of  the  kingdom,  have 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  publication  of  the  com- 
pleted work  with  illustrations.  At  Mr.  Mann's  death 
the  manuscript  of  the  monopetalous  orders  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  press.  This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
William  T.  Brigham,  Esq.,  Mr.  Mann's  companion  in 
Hawaiian  Explorations,  who  has  since  nearly  completed 
the  pheenogamous  portion  of  the  Flora.  —  Editor. 

(112) 
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yi.   Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota. 
By  T.  Martin  Trippe. 

Tub  following  notes  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota  were  taken  daring 
the  past  year  (1870)  while  the  author  was  engaged  In  various  railroad 
surveys  In  that  State.  They  do  not  profess  to  contain  a  complete  list 
of  the  avi-fauna  of  that  region;  indeed,  probably  not  more  than 
three- fifths  of  the  species  are  mentioned,  —  and  are  merely  the  result 
of  such  facts  as  came  under  my  observation  while  at  work  in  the  field. 

The  district  embraced  extends  between  Otter-tail  Lake  and  Lake 
MUle  Lacs.  The  period  of  observation  was  between  April  and 
December. 

Although  four  hundred  miles  further  north,  most  of  the  migratory 
species  arrive  in  this  region  nearly  as  early  as  they  do  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  The  Robin,  Bluebird,  and  others  that  migrate  on  the 
appearance  of  spring,  appear,  it  is  true,  some  weeks  later ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  birds,  the  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Thrushes,  etc.,  arrive 
nearly  or  quite  as  early.  The  season,  indeed,  is  quite  as  far  advanced 
here  by  the  10th  of  May,  as  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York: 

The  nomenclature  is  ftrom  Audubon's  Synopsis. 

1.  Cathartes  aura.  Abuudant;  breeds.  The  Turkey  Buzzard  usu- 
ally selects  the  hollow,  prostrate  trunk  of  a  large  tree  for  Its  nest.  I 
found  young  birds  scarcely  fledged  as  late  as  the  29th  of  July.  There 
are  usually  two  young;  occasionally  but  one.  This  bird  is  capable 
of  withstanding  considerable  cold.  I  saw  it  on  the  24th  of  October, 
and  again  on  the  8th  of  December. 

2.  Buteo  borealis.    Not  common. 

3.  B.  Inyopus.    Seen  a  few  times  in  the  fall. 

4.  HaliaUus  leucocephalus.    Rather  common,  especially  in  winter, 
6.  Pandion  haliaUus,    I  saw  but  a  single  pair  of  these  birds.    They 

had  fixed  their  nest  in  the  top  of  a  tall,  dead  pine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  at  that  date,  June  30th,  the  young  were  just  hatched. 

6.  Nauclerus  furcatus.  Rather  common,  especially  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  Mississippi.  It  arrives  early  In  June,  and  remains 
all  summer.    I  saw  this  bird  30  miles  north  of  Mille  Lac,  —  lat.  47^. 

7.  Falco  peregrinus.    Seen  a  few  times  in  autumn. 

8.  F,  sparverius.    Common ;  breeds.    Found  hatching  in  May. 

9.  Circus  cyaneus.  Common ;  breeds. 

10.  Ulula  Tengmalmii?  This,  or  a  very  similar  species,  was  not  un- 
usual In  the  spruce  and  hemlock  woods. 
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11.  Symium  nebulosum.    Not  abundant. 

12.  Bubo  Virginianu8,    Not  common. 

13.  Caprimulgus  vociferus.  Very  abundant.  It  arrives  in  the  first 
week  of  May,  and  was  seen  as  late  as  the  2l8t  of  September. 

14.  Chordeiles  Virginianus,  Abundant.  Arrives  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  leaves  towards  the  close  of  August. 

15.  Chastura  pelasgia.    Not  common. 

16.  Eirundo  purpurea.    Uncommon. 

17.  H,  bicolor.  Seen  in  great  numbers  in  May,  near  the  Leaf  River, 
but  not  observed  elsewhere. 

18.  H,  riparia.    Very  common. 

19.  Muscicapa  tyrannus.  Very  abundant.  Arrives  in  the  middle 
of  May. 

20.  Tyrannula  minima?  Abundant.  Possibly  an  allied  species, 
though  I  think  not.  I  saw  also  another  species  of  Tyrannula  which 
I  took  to  be 

21.  T,  flaviventris,  though  I  might  have  been  wrong.  It  was  not 
very  common. 

22.  Muscicapa  virens.    Common,  especially  near  the  Mississippi. 

23.  M,  ruticilla.    Seen  once  or  twice  in  May. 

24.  Sylvicola  coronata.  Abundant.  It  appears  towards  the  close  of 
April,  remaining  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  passing  north.  It  re- 
appears in  the  latter  part  of  August,  on  its  southward  migration. 

25.  S,  Pennsylvanica,    Rather  rare ;  breeds. 

26.  S.pinusf    Not  common;  breeds. 

27.  8.  as8tiva.    Rare. 

28.  S.  petechia.  Abundant  in  the  early  part  of  May ;  goes  farther 
north  to  breed. 

29.  S.  virens.  Common ;  breeds. 

30.  S.  Americana,  Rare.  Seen  only  towards  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

81.  S.  Canadensis,    Not  common;  breeds. 

82.  Trichas  Marilandica.  Abundant.    Appears  in  the  middle  of  May. 
38.  T,  Philadelphia,     Abundant;  breeds.    The  Mourning  Warbler 

haunts  the  edges  of  tamarack  swamps,  and  the  damp  thickets  thai 
adjoin  them.  I  made  Arequent  search  for  its  nest,  but  was  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  it,  though  I  repeatedly  saw  the  old  birds  feeding 
the  young  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  in  July.  They  are  similar 
in  their  habits  to  the  Maryland  Yeilow-throat,  but  are  not  so  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  thickets  and  underbrush,  frequently  ascending  to 
the  tops  of  the  tamaracks,  for  which  they  show  a  great  predilection. 
The  Mourning  Warbler  has  a  very  agreeable  song,  veiy  similar  to 
that  of  the  Water  Thrush,  Seiurus  Nbvceboracensis, 
84.  Mniotilta  varia.    Common. 
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86.  Certhia  famUiaris,  Not  very  common ;  breeds  in  the  tamarack 
swamps.  A  nest  found  May  9th,  contained  six  eggs  on  which  the  bird 
had  just  begun  to  set.  They  were  white  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of 
buff,  and  sprinkled  with  small  spots  of  reddish  brown,  which  are 
most  numerous  towards  the  larger  end. 

36.  Troglodytes  BewivJdi.  Common;  breeds.  I  found  a  nest  with 
seven  young  just  hatched,  on  the  8d  of  July.  The  song  of  this  bird 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  House  Wren,  while  in  its  habits  it  re- 
sembles the  Winter  Wren. 

87.  7.  €idon.  Possibly  the  preceding  species  was  mistaken  for  this. 
The  different  Wrens  are  so  similar  in  color  and  general  appearance 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  except  by  close  examina- 
tion. 

88.  7.  hyemalis.    Not  common ;  breeds. 

89.  T. palustris'  Abundant ;  breeds.  If  not  this  species,  one  that 
agrees  very  closely  with  it  in  notes,  habits  and  general  appearance. 

40.  T,  stellaris.    Abundant;  breeds. 

41.  Parus  atricapiUus,    Abundant. 

42.  Regulus  satrapus.    Uncommon ;  does  not  breed. 

48.  R.  calendulus.    Uncommon ;  does  not  breed. 

44.  Sialia  sialis.  Abundant.  The  Bluebird  breeds  in  great  numbers 
in  the  interminable  pine  barrens  and  tamarack  windfalls  that  extend 
over  the  greater  portion  of  tlte  northern  half  of  Minnesota. 

46.  Orpheus  rufus.    Common. 

46.  Turdus  migratorius.  Rather  common.  It  flrequents  the  pine 
barrens,  where  it  finds  ample  facilities  for  nesting.  It  avoids  the 
tamarack  regions. 

47.  r.  mustelines.  Common.  The  cool,  damp  woods  adjoining  the 
tamarack  marshes,  are  a  favorite  resort  of  this  and  other  species  of 
Thrushes. 

^8.  T,  WilsoniU  Common;  breeds. 

49.  r.  Swainsonii,  Rather  rare.    Does  not  breed. 

60.  T.  solitarius.    Common.    Does  not  breed. 

61.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.    Common. 

62.  AfUkus  Ludovicianus,  Common,  appearing  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

68.  Alauda  alpestris.    Common. 

64.  Plectrophanes  Lapponicus,  Abundant.  The  Lapland  Longspur 
arrives  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  remains  until  December, 
when  it  moves  ftirther  south,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  Snow 
Bunting.  During  the  depths  of  winter  and  early  spring  it  is  very 
numerous  in  Southern  Iowa,  where  the  Snow  Bunting  is  compara- 
tively rare.  The  Longspur  remains  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  very 
probably  breeds  within  the  State. 
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55.  P.  nivalis.  Abandant.  Arrives  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  remains  till  May. 

56.  Emheriza  graminea,  Abandant,  breeding  in  great  numbers  in 
the  pine  barrens. 

57.  E,  socialis.  Common,  frequenting  similar  situations  with  the 
preceding. 

58.  E.  Canadensis,  Not  very  common.  In  early  winter  it  is  ex- 
tremely abandant  in  Southern  Iowa,  but  it  removes  further  south 
during  the  severest  weather.     Not  observed  during  summer. 

69.  Niphoea  hyemalis.  Common ;  breeds.  The  Snowbird  usually  nests 
in  the  pines,  or  on  a  brushy  hillside.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  is  very  artftUly  concealed.  The  young  are  able  to  fly  by  the  middle 
of  June.  The  Snowbird  goes  fhrther  south  in  winter ;  very  few  re- 
main, even  in  Southern  Iowa,  during  the  most  inclement  season. 

60.  Ammodromus  palustris.    Common. 

61.  Linaria  minor.  Very  abundant.  The  Lesser  Redpoll  appears 
in  vast  numbers,  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  remains  during  the 
entire  winter,  proceeding  northward,  however,  some  weelcs  before  the 
Snow  Buntings  and  Longspnrs.  In  its  habits,  It  very  strongly  resem- 
bles the  Yellowblrd ;  its  notes,  too,  are  very  similar,  and  on  their 
first  arrival,  the  males  may  sometimes  be  heard  singing  the  same 
pleasing  song  that  the  Yellowblrd  slugs  In  May  or  June. 

62.  L.  pinus.  Observed  in  great  numbers  In  the  fall.  Migrates 
south  In  winter. 

63.  Carduelis  tristis.    Uncommon. 

64.  Fringilla  iliaca.    Uncommon.     A  few  seen  in  spring  and  fall. 

65.  F.  melodia.  Abundant.  The  Song  Sparrow  breeds  In  great 
numbers  In  the  brush  prairies  and  along  the  river  valleys,  but  avoids 
the  pine  and  tamarack  regions.  Like  the  Robin,  Bluebird  and  Chip- 
ping Sparrow,  it  Is  a  far  shyer  and  wilder  bird  here  than  In  the  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country. 

6G.  F.  Pennsylvanica.  Abundant.  Breeds  In  the  tamarack  swamps 
and  windfalls. 

67.  F,  leucophrys.    Common  near  the  Leaf  River,  where  It  breeds. 

68.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Common. 

69.  Erythrospiza purpurea.  Abundant  In  fall;  not  seen  during  sum- 
mer. 

70.  Corythus  enucleator.  Appears  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  remains  throughout  the  winter,  feeding  on  the  buds  and  seeds  of 
the  alder,  birch,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  weeds  that  abound  on  the 
prairies.  As  with  the  Redpoll  and  Snow  Bunting,  there  Is  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  old  birds  than  there  Is  In  the  flocks  that  visit  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  though  the  adult  males  are  still  far  outnum- 
bered by  the  females  and  young. 
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71.  Loxia  curvirostra.  Very  abondant;  breeds.  I  never  saw  It  out 
of  the  pioeries. 

72.  Coccoborus  Ludovicianus,    Rather  commoD. 
78.  Pyranga  rubra.    Common. 

74.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.    Not  common. 

75.  Molothms  pecoris.    Rare. 

76.  Agelasus  xarUhoceplialus,    Seen  rarely,  and  only  in  spring. 

77.  A,  phmniceus.    Not  very  common. 

78.  Icterus  Baltimorensis,  Rather  common.  Its  favorite  hannts  are 
among  the  tall  Norway  pines.    Arrives  about  the  middle  of  May. 

79.  Quiscalua  versicolor.    Abundant;  breeds. 

80.  Q,  ferrugineus.  Very  abundant  as  far  west  as  the  Red  River. 
It  disappears  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  returns  in  September. 

81.  Stumella  neglecta.  Common  on  all  the  prairies.  Whether  this 
bird  is  really  dlsCinct  from  8.  Ludovicianus  seems  to  be  rather  doubt- 
ful. The  notes  of  the  Western  Lark  are  certainly  widely  different 
flrom  the  Eastern ;  and  this  difference  appears  to  be  the  main  distin- 
guishing point  between  them.  In  Southern  Iowa  both  varieties  are 
to  be  found ;  and  a  series  of  carefUl  observations  satisfied  me,  that, 
while  S,  neglecta  rarely  utters  the  ordinary  whistle  of  S,  Ludoviciana, 
the  latter,  in  turn,  though  inhabiting  the  same  fields  with  the  former, 
never  gives  utterance  to  its  peculiar  warble.  Here,  the  S,  neglecta 
alone  is  to  be  found,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  whistle  in  the  manner 
of  the  Eastern  bird. 

82.  Corvus  Americanus,  Common.  None  remain  during  winter. 
In  Southern  Iowa  it  is  quite  common  at  that  time. 

83.  Qarrulus  cristatus.    Common.    Resident. 

84.  G,  Canadensis.  Common;  breeds.  In  summer  it  haunts  the 
dense  gloomy  tamarack  and  spruce  swamps,  where  it  breeds.  Al- 
though it  is  so  abundant,  I  could  not  find  its  nest ;  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  it  builds  in  the  tops  of  the  thickest  spruce  and  fir  trees. 

85.  Lanius  borealis.    Common  in  spring  and  fall. 

86.  Vireo  solUarius.    Not  very  common;  breeds. 

87.  V.  Novceboracensis.    Not  common. 

88.  F.  olivaceus.    Uncommon. 

89.  V.flatifronsf    Rare. 

90.  V.  gilvusf    Possibly  V.  Philadelphicus.    Not  common. 

91.  Bombycilla  Carolinensis.    Abundant. 

92.  Sitta  Carolinensis.    Abundant;  breeds. 

93.  S,  Canadensis.  Abundant.  Less  so,  in  summer,  but  many  re- 
main to  breed. 

94.  TrochUus  colubris.    Rather  common. 

95.  Alcedo  alcyon.    Abundant. 

96.  Pictts  pileatus.    Not  common. 
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97.  P.  villo8H8,    Abundant ;  resident. 

98.  P.  puhescens.    Less  abundant  than  the  preceding. 

99.  P,  arcticHsf    Not  common;  breeds. 

100.  P.  erythrocephalus.  Abundant.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  P.  CaroHnus,  does  not  inhabit  this 
region.  During  winter  it  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  Southern  Iowa, 
from  which  section  great  numbers  migrate  on  the  approach  of  spring. 
I  had  supposed  that  it  crossed  over  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  the 
southern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  passed  the  breeding  season  in  the 
woods  of  the  northern  part  of  the  latter  State.  I  found  this  to  be  a 
mistake,  however,  as  I  did  not  see  a  single  individual  during  the 
whole  year. 

101.  P.  auratus.  Very  abundant.  In  spring,  the  Golden-winged 
Woodpeckers  frequent  the  prairies  in  great  numbers,  venturing  many 
miles  from  the  nearest  timber. 

102.  Coccygtis  Americanus.    Possibly  the  following  species. 

103.  C  erythrophihalmus.    Not  common ;  breeds. 

104.  Ectopistes  migrcUoria.    Very  abundant. 

105.  Ortyx  Virginiana,  The  Quail  is  very  abundant  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  and  is  gradually  extending  northward  as  the 
country  is  settled.  In  the  new  settiements  it  is  rare;  beyond  the 
settlements,  wholly  unknown. 

lOG.  Tetrao  umbellus.  Abundant.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  in  this  part 
of  the  country  has  the  rufous  chestnut  of  the  back  and  tail  more  or 
less  replaced  by  ashy  gray.  In  four  out  of  Ave  birds,  there  is  no  trace 
of  red  whatever  on  the  tall,  while  on  the  back  and  scapulars  it  is 
more  restricted,  and  not  as  bright  as  in  southern  and  eastern  birds. 
This  is  interesting,  as  showing  an  approach  to  the  Gray  Ruffed  Grouse, 
T,  umhelloidesy  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  Deer,  Cervtts 
VirginianuSy  and  the  Red  Squirrel,  Sciuru$  Hudsonius,  are  also  far 
more  gray  than  southern  specimens. 

107.  T.  Canadensis,    Abundant;  breeds. 

108.  T.  phasianellus.  Very  common.  In  its  habits  and  notes,  this 
species  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Pinnated  Grouse, 
which  it  replaces  on  the  prairies  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  I  never  saw  the  Pinnated  Grouse  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  nor  could  I  learn  that  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  ever  visits  the 
southernmost  counties,  where  the  former  species  is  very  abundant. 

109.  Fulic<i  Americana,    Abundant ;  breeds. 

110.  Eallus  Virginianusf    Not  very  common ;  breeds. 

111.  Gi'us  Canadensis.    Very  common ;  breeds  in  extensive  swamps. 

112.  O.  Americanus,  I  saw  but  few  White  Cranes,  though  I  was 
told  that  they  are  quite  common  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
that  they  occasionally  breed  here. 
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118.  Charadrius  vociferus.    Common. 

114.  Tringa  Bartramia.    Abandant. 

115.  Totanus  macularius.    Common. 

116.  r.  solUaHus,    Uncommon. 

117.  T.flavipes.    Common. 

118.  T.  vociferus.    Common. 

119.  Limosa  fedoa.    Abundant  in  spring. 

120.  Scolopax  WUsonii.  Rather  common,  but  not  observed  to  breed. 
It  arrives  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  remains  until  the  middle  or 
close  of  October.  I  did  not  see  the  Woodcock,  though  the  country,  in 
many  places,  is  admirably  suited  to  its  peculiar  habits. 

121.  Numenius  longirostris,    Seen  once  or  twice  in  spring. 

122.  Ardea  lentiginosq.    Common ;  breeds. 

123.  A.  virescensf    Rare. 

124.  Anser  Canadensis,  Abundant.  A  few  breed  around  the  marshes 
and  lakes. 

125.  A,  albifrons.    Common  in  spring  and  fall. 

126.  A.  hyperhoreus.    Common  in  spring  and  fall. 

127.  Cygnus  buccinator.    Not  common. 

128.  Anas  boschas.  The  most  numerous  species  of  Duck.  The 
greater  number  go  north  to  breed,  but  many  remain,  nesting  in  the 
marshes  and  bogs. 

129.  A,  acuta.    Not  common. 

130.  A.  sponsa.    Very  abundant. 

131.  A.  Carolinensis.  Abundant  in  spring  and  foil,  but  not  observed 
during  the  breeding  season. 

132.  A.  discors.    Common. 

133.  Fuligula  rvfttorques.    Common. 

134.  F.  albeola.    Abundant. 

135.  Pelecanus  Americanus.    Common  in  spring  and  fall. 

136.  Sterna  nigra?  Several  species  of  Terns  and  Gulls  breed 
around  the  lakes  and  ponds. 

137.  Colymbus  glacialis.    Abundant;  breeds. 

138.  Podiceps  Carolinensis.    Very  common. 
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VII.     Note  on  the  Earth  Worm. 

By  R.  T.  Knight. 

I  And  that  the  Earth  Worms  leave  their  holes  Jast  before  dark. 
When  mated  they  appear  double  the  thickness  and  abont  ten  inches 
long.  I  have  seen  several  of  that  length,  and  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  one  worm. 

The  month  is  at  the  anterior  extremity,  and  is  an  opening  large 
enough  to  enable  the  worm  to  swallow  grass  clover,  and  to  carry 
pellets  of  earth  fUlly  as  thick  as  its  body.  It  turns  the  month 
down  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  the  sucker  fish,  and  it  seems  to  ose 
the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  as  the  elephant  does  the  prehensile  tip 
of  his  trunk. 

Recently  I  saw  two  large  worms  united  at  or  near  one  end,  both 
tails  were  in  the  ground ;  the  one  on  the  ground  had  a  concavity  ex- 
tending for  several  inches  on  the  upper  side.  The  upper  worm  being 
connected  at  the  other  end,  raised  the  forward  part  of  the  body  (say 
nearly  two  inches  long)  half  an  inch  above  this  concave  portion 
and  drew  it  back,  then  depressing  itself  till  it  laid  In  the  groove  and 
pushed  itself  forward,  thus  rubbing  over  the  sensitive  portion  of  the 
worm  which  was  of  a  yellowish  red  color,  and  the  groove  was  cov- 
ered with  a  garish  fiuid.  This  motion  I  saw  repeated  about  ten  times 
in  succession. 
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Vin.      Synopsis  of  the  Primary  Subdivisions  of  the 
Cetaceans. 

By  Theodore  Gill,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.  D. 

The  interest  that  is  now  being  manifested  in  the  Cetaceans  has  in- 
duced me  to  submit  for  publication,  in  advance  of  similar  series  for 
all  the  mammals,  the  following  series  of  dichotomous  tables  of  the 
sub'diTlsions  of  the  order,  so  far  as  the  suborders,  families,  and  sub- 
families  are  concerned.  In  the  compilation  of  these  tables,  I  have  not 
only  made  use  of  all  the  material  at  my  disposal,  but  have  availed  my- 
self of  all  the  publications  on  the  order  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  on  its 
various  members.  But  more  especially  have  I  been  indebted  to  the 
various  publications  of  Professor  William  Henry  Flower,  from  whose 
views  I  have  rarely  ventured  or  found  cause  to  dissent. 

There  are  probably  few,  if  any,  modem  naturalists  who  have  seri- 
ously studied  the  Cetaceans,  who  do  not  now  consider  those  animals 
to  be  most  nearly  related  to  the  Carnivores,  or  Ferae.  Between  the 
latter  and  the  Cetaceans  of  the  present  age,  the  gap  does  indeed  appear 
to  be  very  great,  but  it  is  bridged  over,  to  a  veiy  considerable  extent, 
by  the  Zeuglodonts  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  those  forms  so  resemble 
in  some  features  the  Pinnipeds,  that  the  two  groups  have  been  com- 
bined by  more  than  one  naturalist^  but  notably  by  Giebel— in  the 
same  order.  They  may  indeed  be  considered  as  derivatives  from  the 
same  original  stock,  and  Anom  the  Zeuglodont  stem  have  probably  de- 
scended, in  different  directions,  the  Toothed  and  Whalebone  Whales. 
While  the  former,  in  some  features,  such  as  the  general  form  of  the 
skull,  the  teeth,  etc.,  appear  to  deviate  less  flrom  ordinary  mammals, 
the  latter,  in  other  respects,  but  especially  in  the  development  of  the 
olfactory  organ  and  of  the  nasal  bones,  depart  less  than  they  from 
the  typical  forms.  It  would  therefore  seem  probable  that  the  Denti- 
ceU  have  become  differentiated  as  now  recognized,  little  or  not  at  all 
in  advance  of  the  MysticeU^  or  in  other  words,  that  the  latter  are  not 
offshoots  Arom  the  former,  but  both  Arom  one  original  stock. 

A  list  of  the  genera  is  appended  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  range  of  the  groups,  but  no  pretense  to  critical  accuracy  is  made 
in  Its  behalf,  some  generic  names  being  admitted  for  groups  which  are 
scarcely  of  generic  value,  while  other  genera,  based  on  extinct  species, 
are  omitted,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  doubts  relative  to  their  rela- 
tions. 

coMMuiacATiONS  ESSEX  iNSTrruTE,  VOL.  Yi.       16      March,  1871. 
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§1.    SYNOPSIS. 

SUBOBDKBS. 

I.  Intermaxlllaries  expanded  forwards,  normaUj  inter- 
posed between  the  maxUlaries,  and  forming  the  ter- 
minal as  well  as  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  Jaw.  Nasal  apertares  produced 
more  or  less  forwards.  Teeth  of  the  intermaxllla- 
ries apparently  in  normal  number  (8+8),  conic ;  of 
the  maxlttaries,  2-  or  8-rooted.  ZBUGIiODONTIA. 

n.  Intermaxlllaries  narrowed  forwards,  forming  only 
the  point  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  underlaid  by  the 
maxillaries,  which  form  the  entire  lateral  alveolar 
margins  of  the  Jaw.    Nasal  apertures  fkr  back,  near 
the  vertex.    Teeth  (when  present)  all  single  rooted. 
1.  Teeth  persistent  after  birth.     Upper  Jaw  without 
baleen.    Bami  of  lower  Jaw  united  by  a  symphi- 
seal  suture.    Olfoctoiy  organ  rudimentary  or  ab- 
sent ;  the  nasal  bones  being  appressed  on  the  ftx>n- 
tals  and  overlapped  distally.  DSNTICETB. 

S.  Teeth  absorbed  and  disappearing  before  birth.  Up- 
per Jaw  provided  with  plates  of  baleen.  Bami  of 
lower  Jaw  not  united  by  suture.  01flu;toiy  organ 
distinctly  developed;  the  nasal  bones  projecting 
forwards,  and  firee  at  their  distal  ends.  M78TIGGBTE. 

ZEXTQLODOimA. 

Famiubs. 
I.  Anterior  nares  open  forwards  ;•  nasal  bones  elongated. 

BASILOSAUBIDJB.  (I.) 

n.  Anterior  nares  open  fkr  behind ;  nasal  bones  short. 

CTNOBCIDiB.  CEL) 
I.  BA8ILOSAUBIDA  Cope. 

n.  CTKOBCID^  Cope. 

DJUJNTICBTB. 

Faxiliss. 

A.  Rostrum  of  skull  with  a  rounded  apex. 
I.  Upper  Jaw  rostrated  and  attenuated,  or  ledge-like 
around  the  margin.    Skull  with  the  vertex  pro- 
duced forwards.     Snpraooclpital  not  projeetliig 
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forwards   laterally  above  the   temporal   foaaao. 
Frontalfl  viaible  above  only  as  elongated  hook- 
shaped  borders  produced  backwards  aroand  the 
maxlllaries. 
o.  Costal  cartilages  not  ossified.    The  taber- 
cular  and  capitalar  artlcalatlons  of  the  ribs 
blending  together  posteriorly.    (Flower.) 
Lachrymal  bones  coalesced  with  the  Ja- 
gals.    Orbit  very  small.  PLATANISTIDJS.  (m.) 

&.  Costal  cartilages  firmly  ossified.  Posterior 
ribs  losing  their  capitular  articulation,  and 
only  uniting  with  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrs  by  the  tubercle.  (Flower.) 
Orbits  moderate.  delphhod^.  (IV.) 

c.  Costal  cartilages  not  ossified.  The  hinder 
ribs  losing  their  tubercular,  and  retaining 
their  capitular  articulation  with  the  verte- 
bne.  (Flower.)  Lachrymal  bones  dlsUnct 
fh>m  the  Jugals.  ZIPHIIDJS.  (V.) 

n.  Upper  Jaw  not  rostrated  or  marglnated;  snout  high 
towards  the  Trout  and  projecting  beyond  the 
mouth.  Skull  raised  behind  and  retrorsely  con- 
vex. Snpraocclpltal  projecting  forwards  laterally 
above  the  temporal  fosse.  Frontals  visible  above 
as  erect  triangular  or  retrorsely  fiilclform  wedge 
between  the  maxlllaries  and  snpraocclpltal. 

PHYSBTESID.a.  |YI.) 

B.  Rostrum  of  skull  prolonged  Into  a  slender,  straight 
beak,  the  premaxlllary  and  maxillary  bones  forming 
a  cylinder,  bearing  teeth  on  its  proximal  portion. 

bel^lBdostbidjs.  (yn.) 

m.   PLATANISTroJS  Flower. 

SVBWA 


1.  Maxillary  bones  with  crests  null  or  little  developed. 
Many  of  the  teeth  with  a  complete  cingulum,  or  a 
distinct  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  crown, 
o.  Postorbltal  and  zygomatic  processes  discon- 
nected. Jngal  with  a  well  developed,  curved, 
ante-orbital  process.  Maxillary  not  contract- 
ed, without  crest,  and  with  convex  flree  mar- 
gin at  suborbital  region.  Iioxir  J 
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'  b.  Postorbltal  process  and  zygomatic  pxoeess  of 
squamosal  connected.  Frontal  with  a  little 
developed  ante-orbital  tubercle.  Maxillary 
contracted,  with  a  crest  and  tree  margin  over 
suborbital  region.  P0NTOPORIIK.S. 

2.  Maxillary  bones  with  large  bony  incurred  crests. 
Teeth  without  cingulum  or  tubercles.  (Visual 
organs  rudimentary.  External  respiratory  appara- 
tus longitudinal.)  Fultanistin^. 

IV.    DELPHINIDJB  Flower. 

SUBFA 


1.  Digits  with  not  more  than  4-5  phalanges  to  each. 

a,  Ceryicai  vertebrse  all  distinct.  Djclphinaptxrina. 

b.  Cervical  vertebne  more  or  less  (2  to  7)  consol- 

idated. DELFHI2nN.S. 

2.  Digits  with  numerous  phalanges.  Qxx>BiocEPHAUif.s. 

Y.  ZIPHUD^  Gray. 
SUBTAJOUSS. 

I.  Maxillaries  with  no  incurved  lateral  crests^  Zifhiikjb. 

II.  Maxillaries  with  greatly  developed  incurved  crests.  Ananarcim.s. 

▼I.  PHTSETERID^  Gr»y. 

SUBFAMILIES. 

1.  Head  very  large,  truncated  in  flront.    Blow-hole  near 

the  edge  of  the  snout.  Cerebral  cavity  declining 
downwards.  Jugal  and  zygomatic  process  of  squa- 
mosal connected.  Fhtsetkrikje. 

2.  Head  moderate,  conic  in  flront.     Blow-hole  frontal. 

Cerebral  cavity  inclining  upwards.      Jugals  and 

zygomatic  processes  of  squamosals  remote.  Koquhm- 

VII.    RHABDOSTEIDiB  GiU. 

MYSTICETE. 

I.  Cervical  vertebre  separated  in  whole   or  in   part. 

Digits  4.  JULLXnOFTWBSIOJB.  (Vn.) 

II.  Cervical  vertebne  coalesced.    Digits  6.  baubnida.  (VL) 

Yin.  BAL^lNOFTSRIDJS  Gray. 

SUBVAiaXJBB. 

I.  Throat  not  plicated.    Dorsal  fin  null.  Aoafhsldta. 
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II.  Throat  longitndinallj  plicated.    Dorsal  fin  developed. 

a.  Dorsal  fin  hump-like.  Pectorals  very  long, 
with  the  four  digits  segmented  into  many 
phalanges.  Megaftsrinje. 

h.  Dorsal  fin  high,  erect,  falca|;e  or  sabfolcate. 
Pectorals  moderate,  with  the  fonr  digits, 
each  having  four  to  six  phalanges.         BaLuSNOPTBrik^. 

IV.  BAL^NID^  Gray. 


§2.    LIST     OF     GENERA. 
A.    ZETTQLODONTIA. 

I.  BASILOSAURID^. 
B<isilo8auru8  Harl.  =  Zeugladon  Owen. 

n.  CYNORCID^. 


Cynorca  Cope. 
Squalodon  Grat. 


PotUoporia  Gray. 

Inia  D*Orb. 
Platanista  Cnv. 


Colophonodon  Leidy. 
Stenodon  VAn  Ben. 
B.    DENTICETE. 

m.  PLATANISTID^. 
PONTOPOKiniJB. 

Lophocetus  Cope  (extinct). 

iNIINiE. 
FLATANI8TIN.£. 


Genera  incertjs  bedib. 
Tretosphys  Cope  (extinct).  Priscodelphinus  Cope  (extinct). 

Zarhachis  Cope  (extinct). 

IV.  DELPHINID^. 

DBLPHnrAFTBRIXA. 

DelphinapUrua  Lac.,  JAV^.^Beluga  Gray.  Jfonodon  Linn. 


DSLPBIiaKJB. 

Delphinua  Linn. 
TurgiopM  Gerv.  =  Turaio  Gray. 
Lagenorhynchtts  Gray. 
Sotalia  Gray. 
Steno  Gray. 

Leucarhamphus  l,U!Q.s=Delphinap- 
terns  Gray  (not  Lac). 


Pseudorca  Reinh. 
Orca  Gray. 
Orcaella  Gray. 
PhodBfia  Gray. 
Neomeris  Gray. 
SagmatioM  Cope. 
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_  Globiocephauna. 

Glohioc^hdlua  Gray. 

V.  ZIPHIID^. 
ZipmiNiB. 
Z^ius  Cuv.  (=igpf odon  Gray). 
Berardius  Day. 
Mesqplodon  Gerv.  (^Ziphius  Gray). 


Bioplodon  Genr., 
et  al.  (extinct). 


akabhaciha. 
Anamacus  lMi.==Bfperoodon  Lac. 

VI.    PHYSETBBIDJS. 

Phtbbtbbina. 

/%If«rt«- Llim.= Catodon  Gray +  P*y«tcr  Gray+  ?jre^<ifi«^ii  Gmy. 


Kogia  Gray. 
Orye<«roce<tt«  Leidy. 

SkahdoBt^^  Cope. 


^^^pAeZiM  Cope. 
ife^a|>t6ra  Gray. 

PhyMlua  Gray. 
Sibbaldius  Gray. 

Ba?<ena  LinD. 
f  tifratona  Gray. 


KoGznfA. 
Genera  ikoerta  bedib. 

Vn.    RHABDOSTEID^. 

C.    MYSTICSTB. 

ym.    BALJEBNOPTEBID^. 
AOAFHEUNA. 

Mboaftebinje. 

BALJENOPIBBDrjE. 


Callignathua  GUL 
OtUocelitf  Leidy. 


Shachianeeie»  Cope. 
^SieAricMitf  Gray. 

^atefMfpiera  Lac. 


IX.    BALiEMIDJS. 

HufUerius  Gray. 


Potooeditf  Seeley  (extinct). 
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IX.     On  the  Myology  of  the    Ornithorhynchus. 

By  Elliott  Coues. 

Although  the  Ornithorhynchus  has  been  repeatedly  dissected  in 
Europe,  such  is  not  the  case  in  this  country;  where,  moreover,  no 
treatise  on  its  anatomy  is  generally  accessible.  We  publish,  there- 
fore, notes  of  a  recent  dissection  of  the  muscles,  rather  with  the 
design  of  partly  supplying  a  want  that  many  students  must  have  felt, 
than  with  the  idea  of  advancing  anything  new  or  specially  important ; 
although,  we  should  add,  some  of  the  muscular  homologies  are  dis- 
cussed upon  a  hypothesis  of  antero-posterior  symmetry  not  yet  gen- 
erally received.  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Agassiz  for  the  use  of  a 
specimen  tvom  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge, 
received  through  the  kind  attentions^  of  Prof.  Wilder;  an  adult  male, 
in  good  condition,  except  that  the  head  was  severely  shattered  by  a 
charge  of  small  shot. 

We  find  it  convenient  to  group  the  muscles  in  the  following  man- 
ner, which  probably,  also,  is  not  entirely  unnatural :  — 
I.  Cutaneous  Muscles. 
II.  Vertebral  Muscles. 
a.  Of  the  Head, 
h.  Of  the  Neck, 

a'.  Anterior  vertebral. 

b'.  Posterior  vertebral— and  not  upward  prolongation  of 
dorsal  muscles. 

c.  Of  the  Back. 

d.  Of  the  Tail. 

III.  Cervical  Muscles  :  —superficial,  not  connected  with  vertebrae 

or  scapula. 

IV.  Thoracic  Muscles.       (Intrinsic.) 
V.  ABDOBiiNAL  Muscles.    (     •  **       ) 

VI.  PERiNiBAL  Muscles.      (       "       ) 

VII.  Muscles  connecting  the  shoulder-girdle  with  the  bodt. 
VIII.  Muscles  of  the  anterior  extremity. 
a.  Acting  upon  the  humerus. 

a'.  —  From  the  body ;  **  long." 
b'.  —  From  the  scapular  arch ;  "  short." 
h.  Acting  upon  the  forearm. 

a'.  —  From  the  body ;  **  long." 
b'.  —  From  the  scapular  arch ;  —  "loilg." 
c'.  —  From  the  humerus ;  —  **  short.'* 
communications  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  VOL.  VI.       17      March,  1871. 
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c.  Acting  upon  carpo-metacarpus,  from  humerus  or  forearm, 

d.  Acting  upon  digits, 

a'.  —Prom  humerus  or  forearm, 
b'.  —  From  carpo-metacarpus. 
IX.  Muscles  connecting  the  pelvis  wnn  the  body. 
X.  Muscles  of  the  posterior  extremity. 

a.  Acting  upon  the  femur, 

a'.  —  From  the  body ;  "  long.** 
b'.  —  From  the  pelvis ;  »» short.** 

b.  Acting  upon  the  leg, 

a'.  —  From  the  body ;  "  long.** 
b'.  —From  the  pelvis ;  "long.** 
c'.  —  From  the  femur ;  **  short.*' 

c.  Acting  upon  the  tarso-metatarsus  fromfefnur  or  leg. 

d.  Acting  upon  the  digits, 

a'.  —From  femur  or  leg. 
b'.  — From  tarso-metatarsus. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  special  organs  belong  rather  to  a  treatise 
upon  those  organs  tlian  to  one  upon  the  general  muscular  system,  and 
are  not  included  in  the  present  memoir. 

I.  Cutaneous  Muscles. 

The  animal  may  be  said  to  be  tied  up  in  a  fleshy  sack,  with  six  prin- 
cipal openings  for  the  head,  tail,  and  four  limbs.  This  muscular  tunic 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  great  extent,  but  for  its  thickness  in 
most  parts,  the  various  directions  of  Its  fibres,  and  the  number  and 
diversity  of  its  accessory  slips  and  their  attachments.  It  is  every- 
where intimately  adherent  to  the  skin ;  so  closely,  that  in  fact  it  is  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  dissect  it  cleanly  from  the  integument.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  connection  with  the  body  is  correspondingly  loose, 
through  the  medium  of  copious  areolar  tissue  especially  lax  and  abun- 
dant over  the  back,  chest  and  sides,  dwindling  over  the  epistemum  and 
ftront  of  the  neck,  and  giving  out  on  the  limbs.  Practically  it  will  be 
found  best  to  raise  the  panniculus  with  the  skin  in  large,  well  defined 
flaps  (taking  care  to  note  its  several  deflnite  bony  attachments), 
clear  off  the  cellular  tissue,  and  study  it  f^om  the  inner  side.  It  will 
be  found  to  descend  upon  the  limbs  nearly  to  the  wrists  and  ankles, 
where  it  is  drawn  tight,  like  the  wristband  of  a  sleeve.  The  muscle 
may  be  further  described  in  detail  as  follows :  — 

Panniculus  carnosus,  —  It  begins  behind  by  a  pointed  extremity  on 
either  side  of  the  tail  near  its  base,  made  up  by  several  (about  four) 
fleshy  digitations  arising  from  as  many  transverse  processes  of  coc- 
cygeal vertebrae- the  first  or  anterior  digitations  being  opposite  the 
great  caudo-tibial  muscle.  The  two  sides  of  the  muscle  soon  come 
together  over  the  back  of  the  tail,  there  formiog  a  deep  reentrant  an- 
gle ;  after  thus  joining,  the  single  plane,  at  once  becoming  very  thick, 
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runs  op  the  back  and  sides  with  uninterrupted  longitudinal  fibres.  On 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  tail,  there  is  a  similar  coalescence  of  the 
two  sides,  at  a  point  just  in  ftront  of  the  anus,  or  just  behind  where 
the  intertibialis  crosses  fVom  one  side  to  the  other ;  the  plane,  thinner 
than  tliat  on  the  back,  runs  uninterruptedly  up  over  the  belly. 

Some  distance  behind  the  leg,  the  longitudinal  fibres  part  on  the 
side  of  the  body  preparatory  to  forming  the  leg-opening.  But  across 
the  triangular  space  that  would  thus  be  left,  semicircular  loops  are 
thrown,  with  less  and  less  belly  from  behind  forward,  until  they 
are  nearly  transverse  just  at  the  back  of  the  leg;  these  sweep  around 
the  leg  on  both  sides,  embracing  it  and  then  coming  together  again  in 
front  of  It;  the  opening  thus  made  is  pyriform  In  shape,  with  the  point 
forward.  A  little  above  the  heel,  the  muscle  and  skin  together  are 
pretty  firmly  attached,  not  only  to  a  naked  space  on  the  tibia,  but  by 
dense  areolar  or  fascial  extensions,  containing  much  fat,  betwixt 
the  tendons  of  the  muscles. 

Where  the  Intertibialis  crosses,  this  is  firmly  connected  with  the 
pannlculus,  though  not  to  any  special  detached  slip  of  the  latter  that 
we  could  discover. 

Uninterruptedly  surrounding  the  whole  body,  and  with  simple  lon- 
gitudinal fibres,  the  muscle  runs  up  to  the  neck.  The  provision  for 
the  arm-opening  Is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  the  leg-hole,  only 
the  point  of  the  pyriform  orifice  Is  directed  backward;  the  muscle  de- 
scends on  the  arm;  some  fibres  have  definite  attachment  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  ulna ;  others  less  definite  fascial  connection  on  the  other 
side,  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  with  the  septa  betwixt  the 
fiexor  tendons  of  the  wrist. 

A  few  longitudinal  fibres  are  continued  ftrom  the  breast  up  to  the 
neck ;  with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  the  hyold  fasciculus,  to  be 
presently  noticed,  the  fibres  arc  here  transverse,  without  a  median 
raph6,  and  sweep  over  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  they  extend  quite  to  the 
back,  and  overlie  the  cheek-pouches.  These  transverse  fibres,  and  in 
general,  all  of  the  muscle  upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  are  thin- 
ner than  those  on  the  dorsal ;  and  there  Is  a  remarkable  thickening,  as 
a  longitudinal  band,  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  formed  in  a  manner 
noticed  below. 

It8  special  slips  and  their  attachments.  —  An  hyo-dermal  muscle  is  thus 
formed:  Over  the  eplstemal  bar,  a  curved  fan-  or  horn-shaped  set 
of  fesciculi  are  developed  from  the  Inner  surface  of  the  pannlculus ; 
these  curve  Inward  as  they  pass  forward,  narrowing  to  definite  fleshy 
Insertion  into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoldes,  on  either  side  of  its  median 
line,  in  mutual  apposition.  A  brachiO'demnal  Is  formed  over  the  IcUis- 
simus  and  side  of  the  thorax  generally,  by  a  heavy  reinforcement  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  muscle,  of  a  broad,  fan-shaped  plane  growing 
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thicker  and  narrower  as  it  passes  forward  to  definite  insertion  (flesby, 
or  by  a  very  short  tendon)  into  the  pectoral  crest  of  the  humeros, 
alongside  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  anterior  border 
of  this  dermO'brachialis  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  great  pectoral.  A  third  distinct  slip,  large  and  im- 
portant, forms  what  may  be  called  the  costo-dermal  fasciculus.  It 
arises  by  two  definite  fieshy  digitations  from  the  12th-18th  ribs,  respec- 
tively 1'  and  li'  fh)m  the  back-bone,  and  forms  a  long,  slender,  flat  rib- 
bon, that  runs  straight  up  the  side  of  the  body  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  lower  trapezius,  underneath  the  main  plane  of  the  pan- 
niculus,  lying  upoh  the  latissimus,  to  the  shoulder;  passing  just  behind 
the  elbow,  widening  over  thd  shoulder,  becoming  then  blended  with 
the  panniculus  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  then  separating  again,  and 
finally  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  cheek-pouch. 

In  considering  the  form  and  uses  of  this  great  muscle,  probably 
representing  the  extreme  case  of  its  development  In  the.  mammalian 
series,  we  are  struck  first  with  its  nearly  equal  and  essentially  sym- 
metrical presence  on  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the 
body.  Acting  as  a  whole  we  see  how,  in  connection  with  the  thick 
skin,  dense  fdr,  and  subjacent  flocculent  areolar  tissue,  it  contributes 
to  fill  up  the  various  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
duce a  shape  offering  least  resistance  in  passing  through  the  water ; 
while,  moreover,  this  everywhere  contractile  tunic  must  largely  assist 
in  producing  the  various  undulatory  motions  of  a  body  suspended  in  a 
fluid  of  nearly  its  own  specific  gravity.  Its  two  lateral  caudal  prolon- 
gations resemble  tiller-ropes  to  guide  the  side  motions  of  the  rudder- 
like tail ;  its  two  lateral  costal  slips  bend  the  whole  body  sideways. 
The  hyoid  slip  Is  a  retroductor  of  that  bone,  in  action  intermediate 
between  sterno-  and  omo-hyoid.  The  brachial  fasciculus  acts  like 
an  accessory  pectoralis  m^or.  The  cheek- pouch  slip  pulls  that  organ 
directly  backward,  and  appears  to  be  in  antagonism  with  the  special 
orbicular  muscle  that  surrounds  and  contracts  the  pouch ;  while  the 
transverse  fibres  that  spread  over  the  latter  compress  it  and  assist 
the  orbicular  muscle  in  emptying  it.  (The  dissection  was  here  a  little 
obscure,  owing  to  laceration  of  the  parts;  but  we  believe  such  is 
the  arrangement.)  Finally,  the  fascial  attachment  of  the  muscle  at  the 
lower  arm  and  leg,  where  the  limbs  protrude  through  the  orifices, 
renders  the  panniculus  an  accessory  mover  of  the  limbs  In  various 
directions. 

II.  Vertebral  Muscles. 
a.  Of  the  Head, 

Unfortunately,  the  shattered  state  of  the  parts  prevented  any  satis- 
factory dissection  here. 

6.  Of  the  Neck, 

(a'.  —  Anterior  vertebral.) 
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Scalenus.  —  There  Is  but  one  —  a  small  insignificant  slip  proceeding 
to  the  first  rib,  to  be  inserted  opposite  the  origin  of  the  first  digita- 
tion  of  the  serratus  magnus.  It  lies  on  the  extreme  side  of  the 
neck,  just  in  front  of  the  cervico-scapular  muscle,  and  appears  to 
begin  there,  with  attachment  at  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  but  it  is  really 
continuous  by  a  slight  tendinous  intersection,  with  a  portion  that  runs 
higher  up,  with  attachments  all  along  to  its  real  origin,  definite,  at 
the  apex  of  the  spur  of  the  hypapophysis  of  the  atlas. 

Longus  colli.  —  An  upper  portion  is  not  demonstrably  distinct  from 
the  lower ;  its  place  is  apparently  taken  by  the  unusually  large  muscle 
next  succeeding.  The  muscle  lies  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
with  attachments  by  slips  as  usual  to  5-6  processes,  from  first  dorsal 
upward ;  below,  it  terminates  inside  the  chest. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. — Large;  arising  both  tendinous  and 
slightly  fleshy  from  the  basioccipital  just  in  front  of  the  articulation, 
passing  down  over  the  hypapophysis  of  the  atlas  without  attachment 
thereto,  in  apposition ^with  its  fellow;  forming  a  distinct  fleshy  fusi- 
form belly,  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  in  front,  with  at- 
tachments by  slips  to  the  antei*ior  aspect  of  transverse  processes, 
more  or  less  blended  with  the  similar  digitations  of  the  longus  colli. 

i?.  c.  a.  minor?,  or  lateralis?  (possibly  neither,  as  it  has  no  origin 
from  the  atlas).  —  A  rather  large  muscle,  arising  fleshy  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  axis,  passing  upward  across 
the  atlas,  between  its  transverse  process  and  its  hypapophyslal  sp,ur, 
narrowing  as  it  ascends,  to  the  head  (insertion  destroyed  in  the 
specimen).  Just  back  of  this  muscle,  and  appearing  like  a  prolonga- 
tion of  it,  interrupted  by  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  a  little 
muscular  plane  runs  ftom  the  process  just  named  to  the  roots  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  3d-4th  cervical  vertebra.  This  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct flrom  the  series  of  cervical  intertransver sales. 

(b'.  —  Posterior  vertebral  —  and  not  upward  prolongation  of  dorsal 
muscles.) 

The  two  recti  capitis  postici,  if  these  occur,  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

Obliquus  inferior. —  Of  great  size,  as  in  some  marsupials  that,  like 
Didelphys,  have  greatly  developed  cervical  spinous  processes;  and 
resembling  a  second  complexus,  but  of  course  without  cranial  attach- 
ment. A  bulging  fleshy  mass,  arising  muscular  fVom  the  sides  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  axis  and  next  3  vertebrae,  by  4  digitations; 
passing  obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  fleshy  into 
the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 
A  powerful  rotator  of  the  head,  as  in  the  action  of  shaking  it 
sideways. 

0.  superior.  —  A  small  terete  muscle,  arising  fleshy  from  the  poste- 
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rlor  corner  of  the  edge  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
proceeding  straight  up  to (the  head?— insertion  destroyed). 

Splenius,  —  (Upper  half  much  mutilated) ;  apparently  no  distinc- 
tion of  S.  *^ capitis"  and  *' colli"  Below,  a  large,  rather  thin,  fleshy 
plau^,  passing  a  little  obliquely  ftom  the  head  downwards  toward  the 
middle  line  of  the  neck ;  terminating  about  opposite  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  where,  and  for  a  little  distance  below,  It  Is  united  with  its 
fellow  by  a  tendinous  raph6.  Superficial,  with  the  usual  relations  to 
all  deep-seated  muscles. 

Complexus.  —  (Destroyed  above) ;  below,  an  oblique  plane,  of  rath- 
er small  size,  Just  internal  to  the  trachelo-mastoideus ;  inserted  by 
about  4  ^eshy  digitations  into  the  spinous  processes  of  as  many  lower 
cervical  vertebr®. 

Bicenter.  —  (Mostly  destroyed) ;  but,  as  well  as  we  can  determine 
ftom  the  mutilated  remains,  differentiated  fh)m  the  complexus;  a 
terete  fascicle  along  the  median  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  no 
tendinous  intersection. 

Trachelo-mastoideus,  —  (Destroyed  above;  arises  from  mastoid. — 
Owen) ;  below,  a  mostly  distinct  and  rather  terete  than  digitate  mus- 
cle, separating  complexus  ftrom  **  transversalls  colli,**  and  somewhat 
blended  with  the  latter.  No  tendinous  Intersections  observed ;  Inser- 
tion by  about  8  closely  approximated,  and  In  fact,  blended,  thick,  fleshy 
digitations,  into  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  as  many 
lower  cervical  vertebrae. 

c.  Of  the  Back  (with  their  cervical  prolongations). 

Not  to  enter  upon  details  alike  tedious  and  fruitless,  we  may  rather 
briefly  notice  the  conformation  of  the  special  muscles  of  the  back. 

Disregarding  for  the  time  the  caudal  prolongation  of  the  longlssi- 
mus,  the  erector  spince  may  be  said  to  begin  over  the  pelvis  opposite 
the  tip  of  the  Ilia;  It  Is  at  the  outset  completely  dlffierentlated  Into 
^^longissimus  dorsi"  or  erector  proper,  and  '^sacro-lumbalis"  or  **  ilio- 
costalis;"  the  latter,  separate  In  Its  whole  extent.  Is  not  ftirther  di- 
vided into  a  *^  musculus  access,  ad  s.-lumb.  ;*'  it  continues  up  the  neck 
as  '^  transversalls  colli  and  cervicalls  ascendens,**  which  are  separated 
by  the  trachelo-maatoid  and  complexus  from  the  corresponding  cervi- 
cal prolongations  of  longlsslmus  proper,  viz.,  seml-splualls  dorsl  et 
colli,  and  multlfldl.  To  this  general  Indication  we  may  add  the  fol- 
lowing descriptions : 

Longissimm,  —  In  the  loins  a  remarkably  distinct,  flattened  terete 
belly,  almost  wholly  muscular,  without  dense  aponeurotic  Investment, 
and  with  only  a  few  (3-4)  distinct  fasciculi  or  digitations,  that  arise 
from  lumbar  transverse  processes.  Already  differentiated,  as  just  said, 
from  sacro-lumbalis,  the  muscle  runs  upward  with  a  nearly  uniform 
width,  and  straight,  somewhat  free,  outer  border;  opposite  the  last 
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rib  it  becomes  invested  with  a  glistening  aponeurosis,  at  first  sight 
plain  and  single,  bpt  readily  resolvable  (more  especially  a  little  higher 
up)  into  a  series  of  oblique  fascial  tendons  running  inward  and  up- 
ward, with  pretty  definite  insertion  into  apices  of  successive  trans- 
verse processes ;  the  arrangement  is  clearest  at  the  top  of  the  thorax 
but  is  essentially  the  same  throughout.  Now  on  raising  the  outer 
border  of  the  whole  muscle,  and  dividing  successive  costal  attach- 
ments so  as  to  reflect  it  over  towards  the  spine  and  expose  its  under 
surface,  a  perfectly  regular  series  of  tendino-muscular  slips  is  brought 
to  view.  Counting  2-8  lumbar  ones,  there  are  about  14  in  all,  arising 
distinct  and  tendinous,  from  transverse  processes,  passing  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards.  These  are  best  displayed  along  the  middle 
of  the  back ;  they  terminate  opposite  the  8d  and  4th  ribs,  at  least  as 
far  as  longissimus  dorsi  is  concerned,  being  transferred  to  the  outer 
(costal)  branch  of  the  erector  (i.  e.,  cei-vical  prolongation  of  sacro- 
lumbalis  =  «* trans versalis  colli").  Above  this  point  the  longissimus 
dwindles  into  characters  of  semi-spinalis  dorsi  et  colli ;  and  the  few 
muscular-tendinous  fibres  pass  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  In- 
stead of  upward  and  outward,  like  those  of  the  back.  External  to 
these,  *Hran8versalls  colli "  lies  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  betwixt 
the  digitate  insertion  of  the  trachclo-mjistoid  and  the  "cervlcalis 
ascendens,'*  blending  with  both  of  these.  It  may  be  said  to  arise  from 
the  most  prominent  transverse  processes  of  cervical  vertebrae,  by  ten- 
don scarcely  separable  from  that  of  the  c.  ascendens ;  It  passes  down- 
ward and  obliquely  backward,  ending  with  longissimus  opposite  the 
8d  and  4th  ribs,  with  fascial  attachments  all  the  way. 

Sacro-lumbalis.  —  This  is  the  outermost  of  three  different  planes 
that  may  be  distinguished  In  the  loin  (longissimus  making  a  fourth). 
It  is  there  a  thin  fan-shaped  plane,  taking  definite  origin  from  the 
tip  of  the  ilium,  and  passing  upward  spreading  over  the  ribs.  This 
costal  expansion  is  continuous  over  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax 
(with  no  differentiation  into  "muse.  accessorius")»  and  entirely  sep- 
arate from  any  part  of  the  longissimus ;  it  is  wholly  costal,  without 
vertebral  attachment.  It  is  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  its  widest 
part ;  its  outer  border  is  very  convex,  and  runs  a  little  back  of  the 
line  of  the  dlgltatlons  of  the  obllquus  abdominis ;  its  inner  or  pos- 
terior border  Is  straight,  and  corresponds  with  the  outer  border  of 
the  longissimus ;  the  plane  is  very  thin,  and  intimately  attached  to 
each  rib  as  It  passes  over  it ;  to  the  eye,  in  fact,  it  resembles  a  set 
of  supernumerary  intercostals,  with  perpendicular  instead  of  oblique 
fibres ;  we  should  judge  it  to  be  more  of  a  respiratory  muscle  than  a 
back-stralghtener.  Towards  the  top  of  the  thorax  it  grows  narrower, 
and  becomes,  on  the  neck,  cervicalls  ascendens,  differentiated  from 
other  nuchal  muscles  by  the  intervention  of  trachelo-mastoldeus,  and 
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lying  the  most  laterally  of  any  of  them..  It  finifihes  by  insertion,  by 
an  aponeurosis  of  blended  tendons,  into  the  4-5  lower  cervical  verte- 
brae, at  the  apices  of  their  transverse  processes. 

A  second  lumbar  plane  is  thicker  and  narrower;  like  the  last,  it 
arises  ftom  the  apex  of  the  ilium,  and  runs  to  the  last  rib ;  it  may 
be  a  disintegration  firom  the  sacro-lumbalis ;  but  It  seems  to  represent 
lumbar  continuation  of  a  series  of  Mevatores  costarum*? 

Quadratus  lumborum,— This  is  rather  thin,  subtriangular,  arising, 
like  the  two  last,  trom  the  iliac  extremity  and  passing  to  the  last 
and  next  to  the  last,  rib,  with  attachment  also  to  vertebrce  on  its  way. 

Thus  there  is  no  very  remarkable  deviation  from  a  usual  standard, 
nor  any  specially  interesting  conformation  of  the  cervico-dorsal  ver- 
tebral muscles.  Among  notable  absentees,  however,  the  serrati  postid 
may  be  mentioned.  As  a  whole,  the  back  muscles  are  not  very  large ; 
those  of  the  nape  exceed  them,  comparatively ;  and  these  again  are 
surpassed  in  development  and  complexity,  of  structure  by  the  caudal 
muscles  destined  to  move  the  great  heavy  thick-skinned,  fat-laden  tall 
that  acts  as  a  rudder  when  the  animal  is  swimming.  * 
d.  Of  the  Tail, 

Levator  caudoe,— This  Is  the  uninterrupted  prolongation  of  the  lon- 
gissimus  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  As  the  muscle  passes  down  over  the 
back  of  the  sacrum,  it  forms  a  single  thick  terete  fleshy  belly  on  either 
side,  filling  the  deep  groove  between  the  ilium  and  vertebral  spines, 
soon  tapering  and  filling  the  similar  groove  on  either  side  between 
spinous  and  articular  processes  of  caudal  vertebrae,  with  attachments 
all  along  its  course.  These  last  consist,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tall 
at  least,  of  distinct  tendons  terminating  the  muscular  fasciculi  that  are 
given  ofi";  they  are  implanted  into  zygapophyses.  Towards  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  such  definite  arrangement  is  scarcely  or  not  demonstrable. 

Extensor  lateralis. — The  median  extensor  of  the  tall  is  small  com- 
pared with  this  lateral  one  that  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  extending 
muscle.  The  latter  is  incompletely  divisible  above  into  two  portions ; 
the  larger  one  arises  trom  the  back  of  the  iliac  extremity ;  the  smaller 
and  more  lateral  portion  lower  down  on  the  same  bone ;  the  two  are 
afterward  blended.  The  superior  part  mostly  fills  the  fossa  between 
articular  and  transverse  processes,  lying  upon  the  latter.  Its  upper 
surface  is  invested  with  a  strong  dense  fibrous  sheath,  that  may  be 
split  into  numerous  tendons,  each  of  which  arises  fh>m  a  partly  dif- 
ferentiated muscular  fi&sciculus.  Tendons  thus  extend  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  but  most  of  them  pass  a  little  oblKjuely  inward  towards 
the  median  line  for  insertion,— an  arrangement  most  obvious  along  the 
middle  of  the  tail.  The  lateral  bundle  of  the  muscle  gives  off  fk*om 
its  border  and  under  surface  about  6  distinct  tendons  fh>m  muscular 
fasciculi,  that  pass  to  definite  insertion  into  the  tips  of  the  transverse 
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processes  of  as  many  caudal  vertebrse ;  beyond,  It  is  indistingaisbable 
ftom  the  rest  of  the  muscle. 

Flexor  lateralis.— T\iQ  smaller  of  the  two  perfectly  distinct  caudal 
depressors  is  wholly  ischio-coccygeal,  arising  definitely  from  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  ischium  by  a  broad  fleshy  origin.  It  is  a  somewhat 
square,  entirely  fleshy  plane  proceeding  obliquely  outward  and  down- 
ward to  be  defluitely  inserted  by  about  8  digitations  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  as  many  coccygeal  vertebrae,  just  in  advance  of  the 
origin  of  the  caudo-tibial  muscle. 

Depressor  caud(B,—  T\ie  principal  flexor  of  the  tail  is  the  largest  of 
all,  as  well  as  the  most  complex  in  structure ;  and  doubtless,  to  Judge 
ftom  the  obliquity  of  its  segregated  fascicles,  it  subserves  other 
movements  of  the  member.  It  arises,  first,  inside  the  pelvis  just 
behind  the  acetabulum,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  haunch-bone  with 
the  sacrum ;  it  may  be  said,  ftirther,  to  take  continuous  origin  thence 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  from  the  apices  and  under  surfaces  of  all  the 
transverse  processes.  The  fibres  are  very  oblique ;  except  at  first,  in 
fact,  it  may  be*  regarded  as  a  series  of  many  such  diagonal  slips,  partly 
blended  together.  The  under  surface  is  invested  with  an  extremely 
dense  glistening  aponeurosis,  made  up  of  a  number  of  obliquely  set, 
overlapping  or  Imbricated  laminae  of  fascia,  each  of  which  is  the  broad 
fiattened  tendon  of  a  muscular  fasciculus.  These  aponeuroses  com- 
bined are  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  muscle  into  the  vertebral 
bodies  from  near  the  base  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tail. 

Besides  the  foregoing  caudal  muscles,  there  is  a  series  of  well 
developed  intertransversales ;  and  another  set  of  smaller  slips  runs 
along  the  articular  eminences.  The  tibio-caudal  muscle,  although 
attached  to  transverse  processes,  as  it  passes  by  them,  extends  to  the 
median  line  of  the  tail  underneath,  by  a  thin,  broad,  flat  tendon  that 
lies  external  to  the  main  flexor  of  the  tail. 

III.  Cervical  Muscles  :  —  Superficial,  and  not  connected  with  ver- 
tebrae or  scapula. 

Under  this  head  will  be  noticed  the  stemo-mastoid  and  principal 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  apparatus.  The  first  named  is  double  on  each 
side,  unless  one  portion  is  **  cleido-mastoid."  The  hyoid  muscles  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  tendency  to  run  together,  both  by  lateral  blending 
and  by  end-to-end  joining,  in  several  cases  where  among  most  animals 
they  are  distinct. 

Stemo-mastoid.—  The  superficial  portion  is  the  larger :  It  arises  by 
a  short  flattened  tendon  from ("the  mastoid "— Otcen ;  inser- 
tion destroyed),  and  forms  a  stout,  somewhat  flattened  belly  that 
descends  obliquely  inward,  exactly  parallel  with,  and  contiguous  to, 
the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius,  to  be  inserted  fleshy  and  by  a 
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very  short  tendon,  Into  the  episternnm,  a  little  below  and  in  front  of 
the  edge  of  the  bar,  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  in  apposition 
with  its  fellow.  It  forms,  as  usual,  the  letter  X  with  the  omo-hyold. 
The  deep  portion  is  much  smaller ;  it  has  a  separate  but  contiguous 
tendon  of  origin  "  fVom  the  mastoid,"  and  in  the  neck  lies  directly 
beneath,  and  in  apposition  with,  the  other  for  its  whole  length. 
Though  thus  entirely  covered,  its  course,  particularly  below,  is  a 
trifle  oblique  to  that  of  the  superficial  portion,  whereby  it  gains,  at 
length,  the  outer  border  of  the  latter,  becomes  superficial,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  border  of  the  epistemal  bar,  at  junction  of  first  and 
middle  third,  where  the  insertion  of  trapezius  ends. 

Hpoid  Muscles,^The  fleshy  band  that  lies  upon  the  wind-pipe  is 
barely  or  not  separable,  without  forcing  the  dissection,  into  right  and 
left  halves ;  there  is  no  distinction  whatever  of  a  stemo-thyroid  ftom 
sterno'hyoid;  nor  is  a  thyro-hyoid  demonstrable.  The  common  band 
of  muscle  arises  inside  the  thorax  on  the  median  line,  ft-om  the  lower 
part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  manubrium  stemi  (not  from  the 
eplsternum),  and  runs  uninterruptedly  up  the  trachea  to  the  larynx. 
The  median  part  of  the  band  is  attached  above  to  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, while  the  lateral  portion  passes  up  without  attachment  to  be 
inserted  into  the  side  of  the  os  byoldes,  and  especially  into  the 
enlargement  of  the  greater  comu;  this  portion,  moreover,  appears 
continuous  with  hyo-glossus.  In  like  manner  mylo-hyoid  and  omo- 
hyoid are  connected,  if  not  continuous,  at  the  hyold  bone ;  there  is 
trace  of  a  tendinous  intersection,  but  the  hyold  Insertion  (into  the 
side  of  the  body  of  the  bone)  of  the  two  is  identical,  and  some 
at  least  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  not  interrupted.  The  mylo-hyoid 
passes  a  little  outward  as  it  goes  to  the  jaw,  and  is  inserted  fleshy 
upon  the  outside  .of  the  ramus,  partly  overlapping  the  latter,  and 
being  itself  partly  overlapped  by  a  muscle  to  be  presently  noticed  (a). 
There  Is  no  evident  distinction  of  genio-hyoid  from  genio-hyo-glossus  ; 
though  these  are  united  (or  separated,  if  the  term  be  preferred)  by  a 
tendinous  intersection ;  but  the  genlo-hyo-glossus,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  mostly  distinct  from  the  hyo-glossus.  The  genio-hyoid  runs  obliquely 
forward  and  spreads  outward,  partly  In  apposition  with  Its  fellow, 
to  be  inserted  along  the  greater  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
like  the  mylo-hyold,  instead  of  culminating  at  the  symphysis  mcnti. 
The  genio-hyO'glo88U8  forms  as  usual  a  vertical  plane,  in  apposition 
with  its  fellow  on  the  median  linej  behind,  it  has  the  ordinary  attach- 
ment to  the  OS  hyoides,  and  is  considerably  blended  with  the  hyo- 
glossus  ;  Its  anterior  connections  are  rather  with  the  genio-hyoid  than 
with  the  jaw  itself.  The  hyo-glossus  is  the  longest  and  most  distinct 
muscle  of  the  three,  though  continuous  behind  with  the  sterno-hyoid, 
as  already  stated ;  it  forms  a  terete  bundle  on  either  side  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue. 
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(a).  — A  sinall  muscle  somewhat  resembling  another  mylo-hyold, 
arises  with  its  fellow  iVom  the  hyoid  on  the  median  line,  and  proceeds 
forward  and  outward,  spreading  over  the  jaw  at  its  narrowest  part, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  lip. 

Another  little  muscle  lies  upon  the  outside  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw,  taking  definite  origin,  fleshy,  ftom  the  fossa  at  the  end  of  the 
groove  in  the  bone;  it  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  lip. 
Transverse  fibres  of  the  panniculus,  and  the  muscle  a,  also  contribute 
to  the  fleshiness  of  the  part. 

Other  muscles  of  this  region  could  not  be  dissected  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  specimen. 

IV.  Thoracic  Muscles  proper. 
These  were  not  dissected. 

V.    Abdominal  Muscles. 

The  muscular  walls  of  the  belly  conform  to  the  usual  marsupial  type 
in  the  great  size  and  fleshiness  of  the  obliquus  exterius,  extreme  thin- 
ness and  vertlcality  of  the  obliquus  internus,  fleshiness  of  transver- 
salis,  thoracic  prolongation  of  rectus,  and  extent  of  pyramldalis. 
They  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  absence  of  inguinal  opening.  The 
quadratus  lumborum,  often  referred  here,  has  been  already  considered. 

Obliquus  abdominis  externus. — Arises  by  fleshy  digitations  from  all 
the  vertebral  ribs  except  the  two  flrst — the  first  digltatlon  being  con- 
tinuous with  the  lower  slip  ft*om  the  serratus  raagnus;  and  separation 
into  digitations  becoming  obsolete  on  the  last  2-3  ribs ;  with  origin 
also  fk*om  lumbar  fascia  and  tip  of  the  ilium.  The  posterior  border  of 
the  muscle  presents  a  concavity  towards  the  spine,  the  most  distant 
point  being  at  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  about  8  inches  from  the 
vertebrae.  Except  at  the  extreme  lower  portion  the  muscle  is  fleshy, 
with  the  usual  direction  of  its  flbres;  these  continue  as  far  forward  as 
the  outer  border  of  the  rectus.  The  insertion  is  aponeurotic  into  the 
whole  linea  alba,  and  symphysis  pubis ;  and  fleshy  into  whole  length  of 
marsupial  bone,  its  upper  edge ;  at  the  tip  of  the  latter,  there  is  also 
an  aggregation  of  fleshy  fibres  of  insertion.  There  is  no  arrangement 
for  abdominal  rings  or  *  pillars.* 

Obliquus  internus.  —  Extremely  thin,  and  with  some  difficulty  de- 
monstrable from  the  transversalisy  even  in  its  muscular  portions ;  but 
on  holding  the  wall  up  to  the  light,  the  fibres  may  be  distinctly  seen 
decussating  with  those  of  the  transversalis  nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  aponeuroses  of  the  two  are  blended  and  completely  inseparable 
after  passing  beyond  the  tolerably  well  defined  Minea  semilunaris,' 
where  the  muscular  fibres  of  both  end.  The  fiesby  part  arises  mostly, 
if  not  wholly,  ft*om  the  iliac  extremity,  and  passes  upward  with  little, 
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if  any,  obliquity,  terminating  at  the  broad  oval  cartilages  of  the  floating 
ribs,  as  high  up,  at  least,  as  the  10th  Arom  the  last. 

TransversalU. — Larger  and  better  defined  than  the  last ;  arising  fh>m 
the  whole  lower  margin  of  the  thorax,  internal  to  the  oval  cartilages, 
by  slips  interdigitatlng  with  the  diaphragm,  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage 
to  the  last  rib,  and  thence  fk*om  the  innermost  lumbar  fascial  septum 
(and  so  from  transverse  processes  of  vertebrae)  to  the  apex  of  the 
ilium.  The  muscle  is  thickest  above,  where  some  fibres  reach  quite 
to  the  llnea  alba,  for  8-4  inches  below  the  xiphoid ;  further  down  these 
cease  at  the  linea  semilunaris  in  the  broad  thin  aponeurosis  of  median 
insertion  common  to  this  muscle  and  the  foregoing.  All  the  muscular 
fibres  are  directly  transverse. 

Bectus  abdominis  (internu8}.—l8  thoracic  as  well  as  abdominal — a 
long  continuous  ribbon  ft*om  episternum  to  pubes.  It  arises  fleshy  at  a 
point  at  the  top  of  the  thorax  where  epicoracoid,  coracoid,  episternum, 
manubrium  and  first  rib  meet,  taking  attachment  from  all  these  bones, 
and  also  slightly  from  the  next  rib  as  it  passes  down.  On  the  thorax  it 
rests  a  little  on  the  sternum,  but  mostly  lies  along  the  ends  of  the  ribs, 
overlaid  by  the  pectoralis  major,  and  crossed  at  bottom  of  the  ster- 
num by  the  obliquus  abdominis  (some  of  the  fibres  of  which  appear 
to  blend  with  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  without  reaching  the 
median  line).  The  abdominal  portion  is  a  little  wider  and  thinner, 
in  apposition  with  its  fellow  along  the  linea  alba,  separated  from  the 
obliquus  extemus  by  interposition  of  the  pyramidalis,  and  lying 
wholly  exterior  to  the  conjoined  aponeurosis  of  obliquus  intemns  and 
transversalis  —  these  not  forming  a  sheath  below,  as  in  man.  The  in- 
sertion is  into  symphysis  pubis  and  brim  of  that  bone  as  far  outward 
as  the  termination  of  the  articulation  of  the  ossa  marsupii.  There  are 
no  *linece  teudinete  trans versie.' 

Pyramidalis,  s.  Rectus  extemus, — Of  great  length ;  and  broad  at  base, 
in  consequence  of  the  outward  divergence  of  the  marsupial  bones, 
from  the  whole  length  of  which  (their  anterior  border),  and  from  the 
symphysis,  the  muscle  arises.  The  outer  border  represents  a  line 
from  the  tip  of  the  marsupial  bones  to  the  xiphoid ;  the  inner  corre- 
sponds to  the  linea  alba.  The  lowermost  fibres  are  almost  directly 
transverse;  the  others  become  successively  less  oblique  to  the  axis 
of  the  body,  and  finally  are  nearly  longitudinal ;  the  muscle  runs  to  a 
point  above,  and  is  fieshy  throughout.  It  approximates  and  appresses 
the  marsupial  boneS)  counteracting  the  obliquus  externus,  which  divari- 
cates them.  It  is  thus  in  indirect  subservience  to  the  reproductive 
process,  in  an  early  state  of  the  young ;  and  similarly,  the  thoracic 
prolongation  of  the  rectus  internus  furthers  the  bending  of  the  animal 
in  voluntary  self-assistance  during  parturition  and  subsequent  care  of 
the  young,  as  in  ordinary  marsupials. 
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VI.    Perin.eal  Musclks. 
Not  dissected. 

VII.  Muscles  connecting. the  shoulder-girdle  with  the  body. 

Of  the  several  muscles  connectiitg  the  scapular  arch  with  the  body, 
the  deep  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  is  really  essentially 
clavicular  in  its  insertion,  has  been  already  considered.  The  omo- 
hyoid, as  usual,  forms  the  direct  muscular  band  between  the  haemal 
arches  of  consecutive  cranial  vertebrae,  in  this  repeating  an  ordinary 
intercostal.  The  others  are  in  three  sets,  arising  from  a,  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  vertebrae  along  the  median  line,  6,  processes  of  cervical 
vertebrae  along  the  sic}c  of  the  neck,  and  c,  ftom  the  thorax.  Trape- 
zius is  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  thoracic,  while  rhomboideus  is 
single  ;  the  cervico-scapular  plane,  answering  to  *  levator  anguli 
scapulie,'  is  double ;  besides  which,  there  are,  as  in  ordinary  marsupials, 
two  perfectly  distinct  atlanto-scapular  levators.  The  costo-scapular 
plane  (serratus)  is  small  and  slight,  and  differs  Arom  that  of  some 
(all  ?)  marsupials  in  being  entirely  distinct  ft'om  levator  anguli  proper ; 
there  are  also  other  thoracic  muscles  passing  to  the  shoulder  appara- 
tus. As  a  whole,  the  scapular  arch  is  much  less  mobile  than  usual,  in 
consequence  mainly  of  the  eplstemal  attachment  and  coraco-sterual 
articulation. 

Omo-hyoid.^Aa  already  stated,  continuous  with  the  mylo-hyoid,  at 
its  hyoid  point  of  insertion ;  and  there  is  no  division  into  two  bellies 
by  a  tendinous  Intersection,  nor  any  confining  of  the  muscle  in  its  con- 
tinuity by  an  aponeurotic  pulley.  Above  it  is  partly  divisible  into  two 
fasciculi,  the  smaller  internal  one  of  which  is  inserted  lower  down 
on  the  hyold  than  the  other,  and  Is  distinct  from  mylo-hyold.  The 
muscle  forms  a  single  flat  ribbon,  at  first  descending  nearly  straight 
down  the  neck,  then  passing  obliquely  outward,  crossing  behind  th^ 
s.-mastold,  between  this  and  levator  anguli  scapulse,  and  dipping 
beneath  the  eplsternal  bar,  to  be  finally  inserted  on  the  scapula,  partly 
fleshy  and  partly  tendinous,  just  below  the  acromion,  in  a  notch  half 
way  between  clavicular  and  humeral  articulations.  The  ordinary 
action. 

Trapezius.  — Large;  distinct  from  deltoid,  as  In  clavlculate  animals 
generally,  and  further  resolved  into  two  entirely  distinct  portions,  as 
if  by  disappearance  ftrom  the  back  between  and  In  advance  of  the  shoul- 
ders, of  the  part  corresponding  to  the  aponeurotic  space  of  the  human 
subject.  The  anterior  part  arises  ftrom  the  occiput  (precise  limits  of 
origin  not  visible  in  the  specimen),  and  thence  down  the  median 
line  of  the  neck,  by  an  aponeurosis  common  to  It  and  its  fellow,  with 
only  secondary  connection  with  cervical  spines,  to  a  point  opposite 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  scapula,  to  which  the  lower  border 
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of  the  muscle  runs  transversely ;  the  anterior  border  folds  around  the 
side  of  the  neck  parallel  and  in  apposition  with  the  s. -mastoid;  the  in- 
sertion is  partly  fleshy,  partly  tendinous,  Into  the  scapular  spine,  and 
border  of  eplsternal  bar,  as  far  to  the  front  as  the  insertion  of  the  deep 
s.-mastoid.  The  posterior  part  arises  from  the  lOth-llth  ribs  by  two 
fleshy  dlgitations  situate  respectively  1'  and  14'  from  the  back-bone, 
and  from  a  broad,  oval,  dorsal  aponeurosis  common  to  it  and  its 
fellow.  The  muscle  has  the  form  of  a  narrow  scalene  triangle: 
Its  lower  border  approaches  the  spine  about  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  is  there  contiguous  with  its  fellow;  the  anterior  border  passes 
straight  up  the  side  of  the  chest,  lying  upon  the  latissimus,  past  the 
back  of  the  arm;  the  acute  apex  is  inserted  by  a  very  short,  thick 
tendon  into  the  end  of  the  scapular  spine,  in  connection  with  the 
posterior  corner  of  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  trapezius,  and  of  the 
deltoid  behind  —  the  latter  curving  down  in  ftront  of  the  arm,  which 
is  thus  set  in  a  deep  recess  betwixt  these  two  muscles.  Under  this 
portion  of  the  trapezius.  In  the  deep  hollow  of  the  back  between  the 
shoulders,  the  large  gland  lies  embedded  in  copious  lax  areolar  tissue. 
When  the  two  parts  of  the  trapezius  act  together  the  effect  is  much 
the  same  as  if  they  were  not  disjoined ;  the  special  effect  of  their  dis- 
sentaneous action,  if  they  have  such,  is  not  so  evident. 

Rhomboideus.  —  Single ;  of  large  size,  and  thick.  It  arises  in  appo- 
sition with  its  fellow  along  the  median  line  of  the  neck  behind  (dis- 
position above,  and  crania]  attachment,  if  any,  not  seen) ;  the  lower 
border  passes  transversely  to  the  scapula,  and  a  little  downward ;  the 
insertion,  broad  and  fleshy,  is  into  the  apex  behind,  and  about  i'  along 
the  posterior  border  of,  the  scapula.    Has  the  usual  action. 

Costo-scapularis ;  serratus  magnns  s.  amicus, — Perfectly  distinct  from 
the  cervlco-scapular  plane,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  a  triangular 
interval  an  inch  wide  in  front,  narrowing  behind  as  the  two  muscles 
mutually  approach  towards  the  apex  of  the  scapula.  The  muscle  is 
unusually  small,  consisting  of  only  three  short  dlgitations  from  lst-3d 
ribs,  rapidly  lengthening  from  first  to  third,  the  last  almost  perfectly 
continuous  with  the  first  slip  from  the  obllquus  abdominis;  the  three 
fascicles  remain  distinct  near  to  their  insertion,  which  is  by  a  short 
terete  tendon  into  the  very  tip  of  the  scapula.    Has  the  usual  action. 

Pectoralis  minor?  —  Besides  the  serratus,  another  plane  of  muscle 
connects  the  shoulder  apparatus  with  the  top  of  the  thorax ;  it  has 
somewhat  the  situation  and  relations  of  an  *  intercostal*  betwixt  first 
rib  and  the  bones  above.  It  is  divisible  Into  two  parts.  One  of  these, 
costo-coracoid,  is  larger  and  thicker  than  the  other;  it  arises  fh)m  the 
first  rib,  from  the  origin  of  the  serratus  magnus  slip  to  the  sternal 
articulation,  and  is  inserted  mainly  Into  the  base  and  inner  surface 
of  the  coracoid.     A  smaller,  thinner  plane,  manubrio-eplcoracoid. 
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expands  upon  the  Internal  surface  of  the  epicoracold  plate.  The  first 
of  these  may  be  pectoralis  minor;  the  second,  subclavius? 

The  cervico-scapular  attachments  are  several,  and  rather  compli- 
cated. We  have,  first,  two  distinct  muscles,  both  arising  ft*om  the 
spur  of  the  atlas  hypapophysls,  but  with  separate  scapular  attach- 
ments ;  each  of  these  is  a  single  belly.  Then  there,  are  two  planes,  of 
digitate  muscles,  each  arising  from  several  cervical  processes,  and 
with  difiierent  scapular  insertions.  These  last  probably  represent 
duplicate  levatores  anguli  scapulss  proprii;  while  the  two  first  named 
(also  occurring  in  marsupials  and  other  animals)  are  **protractores 
scapulffi." 

*^  Atlanto-acromialis^^A  single  thick  stout  muscle,  lying  superficial 
and  somewhat  to  the  front,  as  well  as  on  the  side,  of  the  neck,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  omo-hyoid,  crossed  above  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  and 
overlaid  by  the  trapezius.  With  the  tendinous  origin  above  men- 
tioned (hypapophysial  process  of  atlas)  it  soon  swells  to  a  large 
belly,  and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  antero-interior  aspect  of  the  scap- 
ular crest,  and  thence  in  a  line  behind  the  episternal  articulation  as 
far  as  the  insertion  of  the  omo-hyoid.  It  draws  the  shoulder-blade 
towards  the  head,  and  a  little  to  the  ft'ont. 

''AtlantO'8capular{8.** ^Or\gin  with  the  preceding,  and  in  like  man- 
ner; and  overlaid  by  it  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  passes  a 
little  more  obliquely  as  it  descends,  lying  upon  the  deeper  muscles  of 
the  back  of  the  neck.  It* has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  enlarged 
and  distinct  fasciculus  of  levator  proper,  with  which  it  is  inserted, 
fleshy,  into  the  antero-intemal  surface  and  upper  border  of  the  scapu- 
la near  Its  apex.  Action  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  foregoing, 
but  more  oblique, 

Levatores  anguli  scapulce.  —  A  double  plane,  with  common  digitate 
origins,  but  separate  insertions.  Each  numbers  about  6  slips  of  origin 
ftrom  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  dorsal  and  all  the  cervical 
vertebrae  except  the  atlas  and  axis ;  the  slips  are  separable  nearly  to 
their  insertion.  The  posterior,  or  Internal  plane  lies  directly  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck;  it  is  quite  fiat,  fan-shaped,  and 
converges  from  its  broad  origin  to  be  inserted  fieshy,  into  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  scapula,  from  the  apex  one-half  Inch  up  the 
blade.  The  digltatlons  are  all  terete,  and  lie  in  the  same  plane.  The 
other  muscle  lies  anterior  to  the  last;  its  digltatlons  are  broader  and 
flatter,  enlarge  as  they  pass  to  the  scapula,  and  are  packed  obliquely 
against  each  other.  The  lowermost  slip  does  not  reach  the  scapula, 
ending  in  tendinous  insertion  Into  the  next  above ;  the  other  five  have 
fleshy  Insertion  Into  the  an tero- Internal  surface  of  the  bone,  chiefly 
on  a  line  near  the  edge  of  the  crista.  The  action  of  both  planes  is 
much  the  same ;  they  draw  the  bone  around  to  the  front  and  upwards, 
rotating  it  a  little. 
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VIII.    Muscles  of  the  anterior  extremity. 

The  arrangement  indicated  in  the  beginning  seems  to  os  fdlly  as 
convenient  as,  and  much  more  natural  than,  grouping  the  muscles  of 
the  iimbs  upon,  and  naming  the  several  sets  after,  the  parts  upon 
which  they  lie,  instead  of  those  on  which  they  act. 

The  humerus,  like  that  of  the  mole,  an  animal  which  uses  its  fore- 
limbs  in  corresponding  manner,  Is  short,  thick  and  extremely  irregular 
in  superficies,  with  strong  elevations  and  depressions  for  advantageous 
arrangement  of  the  muscles.  The  bone  may  be  regarded  as  a  knotty 
osseous  nodule  interposed  between  shoulder  and  elbow-joint  for  the 
strong  movement  of  the  forearm  in  several  directions ;  itself  moving 
through  little  space,  but  capable  of  being  very  powerfully  pulled  in 
every  direction,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  for  the 
various  strong  movements  of  the  forearm.  It  is  acted  upon,  ftt>m 
the  body,  by  the  dermo-brachlal  slip  already  described,  and  by  the  two 
following  muscles : — 

a.  Acting  upon  the  humerus, 

(a'.— From  the  body.) 

Lalissimus  dorsi.  — Notable  for  its  extensive  costal,  and  correspond- 
ingly slight  spinal,  origin.  It  arises  by  aponeurosis  from  about  6 
dorsal  vertebrae  (4th~9th),  beginning  above  at  a  point  just  opposite 
the  shoulder,  to  which,  therefore,  the  upper  border  passes  directly 
transverse ;  most  of  this  spinal  portion  Is  thicker  than  the  costaL 
The  latter  origin  Is  by  a  series  of  fleshy  slips  ftrom  the  7th  to  the  14th 
ribs,  in  a  slightly  Irregular  curved  line  the  convexity  of  which  is  for- 
ward ;  the  digltatlons  are  separable  for  some  distance,  especially  the 
few  lower  ones.  No  aponeurosis  connects  this  costal  with  the  spinal 
portion ;  such  fascia  having  apparently  been  appropriated  by  the  lower 
trapezius  and  costal  slip  of  pannlculus,  already  described.  The 
lower,  outer  border  of  the  muscle  ascends  very  obliquely ;  before  in- 
sertion, there  is  a  complete  t^lst,  as  usual,  the  upper  fibres  becoming 
lower  by  twisting  outwards;  and  conversely.  Insertion  by  a  short, 
wide,  thin,  flat  tendon  In  an  oblique  line  upon  the  humerus,  half-way 
up  the  pectoral  crest,  and  thence  along  the  entocondylar  ridge  to  the 
elbow.  The  muscle  has  Its  ordinary  action,  very  advantageously 
cffl'ected  by  Its  extensive  and  low  insertion. 

Fectoralis  major,  —  Of  remarkable  extent.  Its  origin  Is  In  a  line  from 
the  acromion  and  whole  eplsternal  bar,  and  thence  down  the  manu- 
brium and  sternum  and  linea  alba  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
pubes.  Along  the  flrout  of  the  chest  It  has  thick  fleshy  origin  from 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  as  well  as  trom  the  breast  bone.  The  abdominal 
portion  Is  extremely  thin — thinner  than  the  same  part  of  the  pannlc- 
ulus ;  the  muscle  thickens  rather  abruptly  as  it  passes  over  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  thorax,  and  there,  near  the  median  line,  a  slight  cellular 
interval  may  occur  between  thoracic  and  abdominal  portions.  The 
chest  portion  is  of  nearly  uniform,  and  great  thickness ;  there  is  no 
evident  distinction  of  a  deep-seated  from  a  superficial  part ;  but  the 
outer  half  of  the  epistemal  portion  and  the  acromial  portion  are  to- 
gether *  separable  Arom  the  sternal  portion,  by  a  slight  cellular  interval 
along  a  line  representing  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle  below 
described  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  deltoid.  (This  last  named  muscle 
is  crossed  at  right  angles,  overlaid,  and  mostly  hidden  by  the  pec- 
toralis.)  The  rather  thin  outer  border  of  the  pectoralis  is  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  Arom  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  shoulder ;  the  thoracic 
part  of  this  border  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  anterior  border  of  the 
obliquus  abdominis.  The  thick  convex  anterior  border  dips  down 
over  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  to  the  humerus.  All  the  fibres 
of  this  great  muscle  converge  without  twisting  to  an  extensive  linear 
insertion  by  a  short  stout  tendon  into  the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  hu- 
merus. The  acromio-epistemal  bundle  of  fibres  is  set  in  much  lower 
down  than  the  others,  firom  which  they  are  virtually  separated  by  the 
insertion  of  the  slip  from  the  panniculus.  The  pectoralis  has  the 
usual  action,  carried  to  a  high  degree ;  it  is  also,  owing  to  the  great 
development  of  the  pectoral  crest,  an  unusually  powerftil  rotator  of 
the  humerus,  an  action  in  which  the  latissimus  assists.  The  purpose 
here  subserved  is  evident  on  reflection  upon  the  way  the  paddle-like 
hands  should  strike  the  water  when  the  whole  arm  is  forcibly  extended 
in  giving  the  backward  stroke. 

(b.' — From  the  scapular  arch.) 

Deltoid.  —  (According  to  high  authority,  the  deltoid  is  double,  and- 
the  two  muscles  about  to  be  described  may  constitute  its  two  halves ; 
but  the  anterior  of  these,  which  is  overlaid  and  covered  by  the  pec- 
toralis, would  hardly  recall  a  deltoid  by  any  physical  feature.)  The 
posterior  part  is  of  pyramidal  shape,  vdth  thick  fleshy  origin  from 
the  most  anterior  (highest)  part  of  the  scapula,  and  a  low  insertion 
on  the  humeral  crest  by  a  rather  long  tendon.  Some  of  its  fibres  of 
origin  appear  almost  continuous  with  those  of  the  posterior  trape- 
zius ;  while  it  is  almost  blended  with  the  pectoralis  at  its  insertion. 
The  anterior  portion  lies  upon  the  epicoracold  plate,  conforming 

*  These  portions  together  are  in  the  ordinary  position,  and  have  much  the 
appearance,  of  a  deltoid— in  Ciust,  they  reaemble  one  much  more  than  the  muscle, 
helow  described  as  '*  anterior  deltoid,"  does.  We  are  Sn  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
identiflcation  of  the  muscle  we  describe  as  anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid,  bat  can 
come  to  no  more  satisfactory  conclusion,  without  identification  of  what  is  described 
in  a  preceding  paragraph  as  "  Subclavins?  Pectoralis  minor?"-' a  determination 
that  ire  cannot  at  present  make.  One  of  the  inner  pectorals  of  birds  may  Aimish 
tiMGlue. 
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in  contour  with  the  latter;  fleshy  fibres  take  origin  Arom  the  whole 
surface  of  that  bone.  The  muscle  narrows  and  carves  a  little  as  it 
passes  down,  directly  overlying  the  shoulder-Joint,  and  in  relation 
anteriorly  with  the  long  epicoracoid  head  of  the  biceps,  to  be  inserted 
fleshy  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  pectoral  crest  of  the 
humerus,  above  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  deltoid.  When  these 
two  muscles  act  together,  they  would  have  the  nsual  effect  in  elevat- 
ing, or  abducting,  the  humerus ;  acting  separately,  they  have  little  of 
this  eff"ect,  but  are  respectively  extensors  and  flexors  of  the  bone, 
with  a  slight  rotating  power  in  opposite  directions. 

Independently  of  the  foregoing,  there  are  the  usnal  number  of 
scapulo-humeral  muscles;  but  owing  to  the  singular  shape  of  the 
shoulder-blade,  position  of  its  faces,  and  other  causes,  it  becomes 
somewhat  of  a  question  what  names  are  to  be  applied  to  them.  We 
describe  them  accurately,  and  if  mistaken  in  identification  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  rectifying  the  error.  We  determine  subseapularis, 
both  spinati,  no  teres  minor,  and  double  teres  mf^or,  making  five  in 
all,  as  usual. 

Supraspinatus.  —  A  slender,  straight  fascicle,  much  the  smallest  of 
the  three  that  more  especially  occupy  the  shoulder-blade.  It  arises 
fleshy  in  the  depression  between  the  most  prominent  point  of  the 
scapula  and  the  glenoid — that  is,  about  half-way  betwixt  these  two 
points,  and  partly  around  on  the  antero-intemoZ  aspect  of  the  bone 
(owing  to  the  reflexion  of  the  latter),  close  by  the  insertion  of  the 
omo-hyoid ;  it  passes  straight  to  the  joint,  which  it  directly  overlies, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  short,  flat  tendon  into  the  anterior  tubercle  at  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Just  opposite  the  proximal  beginning  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  epicoracoid  part  of  the  coraco-brachialis.  It  rotates  the 
humerus  outward,  as  usual  directly  opposing  the  subseapularis. 

Infraspinatus  (and  teres  minor?  or  the  latter  wanting?). — Largest 
of  the  three.  Occupies,  and  arises  fleshy  Arom,  the  whole  of  the 
scapular  plate  below  the  spinous  elevation,  that  is,  between  the  last 
named  and  the  origin  of  the  scapular  head  of  the  triceps ;  narrowly 
flan-shaped  and  slightly  curving,  to  be  inserted,  partly  fleshy  and 
partly  tendinous  (tendon  superior  and  muscular  part  Infero-extemal), 
into  the  posterior  aspect  of  upper  part  of  pectoral  crest.  Just  below 
insertion  of  the  preceding,  which  it  powerfully  aids  in  rotating  the 
humerus  outward. 

Subseapularis, — This  is  in  what  would  be  for  most  animals  the 
usual  position  of  *'  infhispinatus,"  and  might  be  taken  for  the  latter, 
were  it  not  for  its  widely  distant  insertion  into  the  other  side  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  A  rather  small  subterete  fascicle,  arising 
fleshy  Arom  that  part  of  the  scapula  which  lies  between  t^e  glenoid 
and  head  of  the  triceps  extensor  brachli ;  crossing  to  the  shoulder- 
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joint  behind  to  be  inserted,  chiefly  fleshy,  into  the  posterior  tubercle 
upon  the  head  of  the  homems.  It  rotates  the  bone  inwards,  feebly 
counteracting  the  two  preceding  muscles. 

Teres  major,  —  Double ;  both  portions  of  great  size,  and  perfectly 
distinct.  The  lower,  or  teres  major  proper,  arises  fleshy  firom  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  scapula  for  about  one-third  of  an  inch ;  it 
lies  at  flrst  upon  the  serratus  magnus,  and  then  along  the  superior 
border  of  the  latissimus,  forming  a  great  pyramidal  muscle  running 
between  the  last  and  the  upper  teres,  rapidly  narrowing  to  a  rather 
long,  stout,  flattish  tendon  that  passes  behind  (mesiad  of)  the  scapular 
head  of  the  triceps,  to  be  inserted  in  the  posterior  ridge  of  the  hume- 
rus, one-half  inch  or  more  above  the  insertion  of  the  latissimus.  On 
its  deep  surface  muscular  fibres  reach  nearly  to  its  insertion ;  on  the 
superficial  aspect,  the  large  glistening  tendon  radiates  nearly  half  way 
to  origin.  The  upper  portion  is  still  larger,  and  has  more  extensive 
and  complicated  origin  trom  both  *^  sides  "  of  the  scapula,  which  is 
thus,  as  it  were,  embraced  by  the  muscle.  The  outer  origin  is  Arom  the 
postero-external  aspect  of  the  scapula,  trom  the  origin  of  the  lower 
teres  to  that  of  the  scapular  head  of  the  triceps ;  the  inner  origin  is 
thinner  and  more  extensive  and  fleshy,  Arom  the  whole  surAice  of 
bone  between  the  insertions  of  the  two  digitate  sets  of  Icvatores  scap- 
ulae. The  muscle  is  pyramidal  in  shape,  like,  and  with  the  general 
aspect  of,  the  preceding,  and  with  precisely  similar  tendinous  arrange- 
ment. But  it  is  inserted  much  higher  up,  In  immediate  relation  with 
the  shoulder-joint,  into  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  along- 
side the  insertion  of  the  muscle  above  called  subscapularis.  N.  B. 
Its  tendon  contains  an  articular  sesamoid  bone. 

Two  perfectly  distinct  muscles  besides  the  one  above  called  '^ante^ 
ribr  deltoid"  proceed  trom  the  coracoid  apparatus  to  the  humerus; 
they  have  together  been  considered  as  coraco-brachlalis,  but  the 
name  is  properly  applicable  to  only  one  of  them. 

CoracO'brachialis  proper.  —  This  is  the  posterior,  and  the  longer  and 
slenderer  of  the  two.  It  arises  by  a  very  short  tendon  in  common 
with  the  larger  moiety  of  the  biceps,  trom  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  coracoid ;  quickly  enlarges  to  form  a  flattened-ftisiform  muscular 
belly,  representing  the  postero-internal  margin  of  the  arm ;  it  is  over- 
laid by  the  greater  moiety  of  the  biceps,  itself  overlying  at  first,  the 
muscle  next  below  described,  and  afterwards  the  tendon  of  the  la- 
tissimus, which  it  crosses  at  right  angles.  Its  insertion  is  fieshy  and 
with  a  very  short  tendon,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  entocondylar 
ridge  of  the  humerus,  nearly  opposite  the  foramen :  its  outer  surface 
of  insertion  is  in  relation  with  the  pronator  radii  teres. 

Epicoraco'braehialis.  —  Much  larger  than  the  other,  and  with  difibr- 
cnt  origin,  course,  relations  and  insertion;  lying  partly  upon  and 
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partly  under,  the  whole  coracoid  apparatus,  and  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  proximal  moiety  of  the  humerus.  Viewed  at  first  from 
the  outside,  superficially,  it  appears  to  arise  from  coracoid  proper, 
and  to  descend  thence  upon  the  humerus.  But  its  real  origin  is  much 
more  extensive,  from  the  whole,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  under  (internal) 
surfi&ce  of  the  eplcoracold  lamella,  as  a  thin  expanded  plane,  whose 
contour  is  determined  by  that  of  the  bony  plate  Just  named.  It 
gains  the  outside  by  curving  around  the  coracoid  proper,  reminding 
one  of  the  escape  of  the  illacus  over  the  pelvic  brim,  or  of  oblurator 
intemus  over  the  border  of  the  ischium.  It  has  a  broad  fleshy  in- 
sertion into  the  expanded  surface  of  the  humerus,  upon  the  aspect  of 
that  bone  above  noted,  as  far  down  as  the  insertion  of  the  latlsslmus. 
These  coraco-humeral  muscles  adduct  and  retroduct  the  arm,  bring- 
ing it  upon  the  breast,  as  in  the  act  of  clasping ;  and  have  further- 
more somewhat  the  action  of  Internal  rotators  of  the  bone. 

This  extensive  and  somewhat  complicated  disposition  of  the  coraco- 
brachial muscles,  and  their  perfect  difiierentiatlon  Into  two,  are  In 
striking  contrast  with  the  singularly  small  and  simple  condition  of 
the  (single)  muscle  in  some  animals  of  the  next  order  above,  as  the 
opossum  for  Instance.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  of  which  we  are 
aware,  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  antityplc  muscles  of  the 
hind  limb,  which  are  always  dlfi'erentiated  Into  several  adductores 
femoris. 

6.  AcHng  upon  forearm. 

Only  one  forearm  muscle  comes  from  the  body :  it  is  the  slip  fr^m 
the  latlsslmus.  Of  the  other  **  long  "  brachial  muscles,  the  biceps  is 
doubled  above,  and  has  a  singular  disposition ;  the  scapular  head  of 
the  triceps  (**  long  "  extensor  cubltl)  is  entirely  discrete  from  both  the 
other  (*<  short  '*  extensors)  heads,  for  a  reason  we  disclose  below.  The 
brachialis  anticus  ('* short"  fiexor  cubltl)  is  not  remarkable.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  point  regarding  the  muscles  of  this  part  is 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  anconeus,  and  the  presence  of 
another  antagonistic  anconeus,  both  in  subserviency  to  the  peculiar 
motion  that  the  elbow-Joint  permits  in  lieu  of  pronation.  The  pro- 
nator teres  — that  very  constant  muscle  in  higher  vertebrates— is 
present  under  ordinary  conditions,  although  there  is  no  pronation  pos- 
sible in  the  forearm ;  so  also  are  the  two  supinators  (but  the  prona- 
tor quadratus  is  wanting?). 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  muscles  that  act  upon  the  fore- 
arm, we  may  notice  the  method  of  adapting  the  whole  limb  for  use 
as  a  paddle.  The  humerus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  extremely 
short  and  thick,  and  is  especially  broad  across  the  condyles,  where 
the  width  is  but  little  less  than  its  whole  lebgth.  We  have  lOso  seen 
that  the  principal  muscles  that  extend,  i.  e.,  retroduct,  the  humerus. 
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in  the  act  of  giving  the  stroke  to  propel  the  body  through  the  water, 
are  so  inserted  as  to  have  a  strongly  rotating  eflbct  upon  the  bone, 
twisting  the  limb  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  elbow  up  and 
away  ftrom  the  body.  Now  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  are  in  mutual 
apposition  for  their  whole  length,  and  so  closely  bound,  that  relative 
motion  upon  each  other  is  abrogated ;  the  forearm  is  confined  perma- 
nently in  a  state  of  semi-pronation.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  broad 
surfiace  of  the  webbed  hand  must  strilce  the  water  in  the  backward 
stroke,  and  that  the  thin  edge  of  the  palm  must  cleave  the  water  in 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  member ;  that  is,  there  must  be  perfect 
virtual  pronation  and  supination  during  each  stroke  and  return  to 
position  for  the  next  one.  With  the  forearm  bones  stiffly  bound  to- 
gether to  ensure  strength  and  fixity  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  this  requi- 
site rotation  of  the  forearm  and  change  through  180®  of  the  plane  of 
the  webs  is  effected  by  the  construction  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  muscles  that  act  fk'om  the  humerus  and  scapular  arch 
upon  the  proximal  end  of  the  forearm.  The  elbow,  instead  of  being 
the  most  strict  ginglymus  in  the  body,  as  usual  among  mammals,  is 
largely  amphiarthrodial,  permitting  ft*ee  rotation  or  lateral  rocking  of 
the  forearm  upon  the  humerus.  This  compound  motion  seems  to  be 
very  nearly  like  what  would  occur  as  a  resultant  if,  in  man  for  in- 
stance, the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  in  its  ulnar  socket 
should  enter  as  a  component  of,  and  be  merged  Into,  the  to-and-ft*o 
swinging  of  the  forearm  upon  the  humerus.  In  a  word,  the  animal 
feathers  Us  oars  at  the  elbow-joint  —  not  at  the  wrist. 

In  studying  the  action  of  the  several  muscles  concerned,  we  see 
clearly  how  this  is  effected  and  find  the  reason  for  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  their  disposition.  We.  have  only  to  add  ftirther,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  articular  facet  of  the  humerus  is  not  directly  at  the 
end  of  the  main  axis  of  the  bone,  but  displaced  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
be  at  the  base  of  the  Immensely  developed  ectocondylar  process; 
that  both  the  widely  divaricating  condylar  processes  ott^r  salient 
poirUS'cPappui  for  the  muscular  tractions  that  rotate  the  forearm ;  and 
that  the  olecranon  is  a  very  broad  plate  curving  far  up  behind  the 
humerus,  with  widely  expanded  comers,  in  subserviency  to  the  varied 
action  of  different  parts  of  the  triceps  and  aBConseal  muscles. 

(a'. — From  the  body. ) 

Dorso-epitrochlearis,  —  The  forearm  slip  fh>m  the  latlssimus  is  well 
developed.  It  is  given  off  obliquely  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
muscle,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  from  its  humeral  insertion,  and 
mounts  upon  the  back  of  the  forearm,  crossing  the  limb  over  the 
most  prominent  ridge  of  the  latter.  It  appears  to  end  in  fascia  over 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  forearm ;  but  may  be  traced,  without 
unduly  forcing  the  dissection,  to  pretty  definite  insertion  into  the 
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ulna  itself,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  slip  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  width  of  about  a  third  of  an  inch,  and  is  thin  and  flat;  it  has 
the  usual  action. 

(b'.  —From  scapular  arch ;  «*  long.**) 

Biceps.— The  coraco-radial  flexor  is  in  two  parts,  with  rather  unu- 
sual disposition;  one  of  the  **  heads  **  is  much  larger  than  the  other, 
and  the  two  arise  far  apart ;  but  they  are  implanted  together  upon  the 
radius.  The  anterior  part  —  epicoraco-radialis— arises  fleshy  high  up 
on  the  epicoracoid  plate  f^om  Its  border  and  postero-interior  moiety, 
where  it  is  overlaid  by  the  eplstemum,  and  soon  forms  a  slender 
terete  fascicle,  which  passes  outward  in  relation  with  the  origin  of 
the  rectus  abdominis,  subsequently  overlies  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  coraco-brachlalls,  and  then  comes  in  relation  of  contiguity  with 
the  other  moiety  of  the  biceps,  which  it  separates  flrom  the  pectoral 
cris^  humeri.  Passing  this  last,  it  changes  to  a  long  terete  tendon 
that  represents  the  anterior  border  of  the  biceps  where  this  dips  be- 
twixt the  forearm  muscles.  The  posterior  and  larger  part  —  coraco- 
radialissirlses  from  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  coracoid  in  com- 
mon with  one  head  of  the  coraco-brachlalls,  and  Immediately  swells 
Into  a  great,  broad,  flattlsh,  fleshy  belly  that  passes  down  the  arm  lying 
a  little  obliquely  upon  both  the  coraco-brachiales,  and  subsequently 
upon  the  tendon  of  the  latlsslmus  dorsi.  It  becomes  pennlform  by  in- 
sertion Into  the  tendon  of  the  other  head  of  the  biceps ;  posterloriy, 
the  muscular  fibres  nearly  reach  the  radius.  The  common  insertion 
of  the  two  is  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  into  the  middle  third  of  the 
radius. 

(The  other  (ulnar)  flexor  cubltl  Is  noticed  under  the  next  head,  c'). 

Tricepsy  its  long  head.  Rectus  humeri  /—The  "  long**  or  scapulo-ulnar 
extensor  of  the  forearm  is  remarkably  distinct  f^om  the  two  humeral, 
or  "  short  **  heads.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  concave  bor- 
der of  the  scapula,  f^om  the  glenoid  an  Inch  or  so  backward.  It  Is 
thus  a  rather  thin  broad  plane,  that  passes  between  and  separates  the 
two  teretes  majores  (see  above)  from  the  other  scapulo-humeral  mus- 
cles ;  as  it  descends  the  back  of  the  arm.  It  narrows  in  one  transverse 
direction,  and  thickens  In  the  other,  so  that  here  Its  greatest  diameter 
Is  at  right  angles  with  the  same  diameter  above.  The  anterior 
(glenoid)  edge  of  the  muscle  is  at  first  In  apposition  with  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  brachlalis  Internus;  after  the  above  mentioned 
change  In  the  long  diameter  of  the  muscle.  Its  broad  flat  surface  is 
similarly  applied  to  the  equally  expanded  surface  of  the  brachlalis 
internus.  In  place  of  the  tendinous  Inscriptions  that  commonly 
unite  this  scapular  head  below  with  both  the  humeral  heads,  we  have 
them  separated  by  cellular  Intervals.  Neither  is  there  an  aponeurotic 
investment  of  the  muscle  below;  but  it  has  a  wholly  fleshy,  thin. 
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broad  Arom  side  to  side,  insertion  with  the  remarkably  wide  posterior 
border  of  the  olecranon. 

(c'.  —From  the  humeras ;  "  short.") 

TricepSy  Its  internal  head.  Vasttis  internus  humeri  I  —  This  moscle 
is  of  large  size,  and  wholly  distinct  Arom  the  foregoing;  it  is  not 
divisible  into  fasciculi.  It  is  fleshy  throughout,  and  o»f  a  somewhat 
pyramidal  shape,  being  broadest  below.  It  lies  almost  directly  pos- 
terior upon  the  humerus,  and  fllls  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  great 
fossa  between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon.  Its  rela- 
tions are  —  behind,  to  the  scapular  head  of  the  triceps,  which  is 
applied  flat  to  its  whole  surflace;  in  front,  mostly  to  the  humerus 
itself,  but  also  in  greater  or  less  part  to  the  brachialis  anticus,  ori- 
gins of  both  inner  and  outer  bundles  of  forearm  muscles,  and  to  the 
muscle  below  described  as  antanconseus ;  to  the  outer  side,  to  exter- 
nal head  of  triceps ;  to  the  inner  side,  to  lower  part  of  brachialis 
anticus,  and  tendon  of  latissimus.  It  takes  fleshy  origin  flrom  the 
whole  of  the  upper  half  of  the  back  of  the  humerus,  and  is  inserted 
fleshy  into  the  whole  width  of  the  edge  of  the  olecranon.  At  the 
innermost  point,  some  fibres  are  collected  into  a  slightly  separable 
bundle,  which  has  more  especial  and  partly  isolated  insertion  into  the 
Inner  comer  of  the  olecranon. 

Triceps,  its  external  head.  Vastus  externus  humeri! —  Like  both 
the  foregoing,  entirely  distinct,  and  remarkable  for  its  comparatively 
small  size,  its  isolation  Arom  the  humerus  in  its  continuity,  its  defi- 
nite tendinous  origin  and  insertion,  and  peculiar,  independent  action. 
The  muscle  is  ftisiform  in  general  shape,  but  somewhat  prismatic  in 
a  transverse  section;  it  lies  entirely  away  fh>m  the  humerus,  upon 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  arm,  in  a  bed  formed  between  the  brachialis 
anticus  and  inner  head  of  triceps.  It  arises  by  two  tendons ;  one  is  a 
narrow,  flat,  strong  band  Arom  a  recess  behind  the  ^'greater  tuberos- 
ity" of  the  humerus;  the  other  a  broader,  shorter,  more  difitise  and 
aponeurotlc-like  fascia  ftrom  what  would  be  **neck"  of  an  ordinary 
humerus.  It  is  inserted  by  a  short,  definite  tendon  into  the  extreme 
outer  corner  of  the  transversely  expanded  olecranon. 

This  last  division  of  the  triceps,  while  extending  the  forearm  like 
the  other  two,  more  especially  pulls  upon  the  outer  comer  of  the 
olecranon,  and  tips  It  up  sideways,  thus  producing  (In  connection 
with  the  anconaeus)  the  remarkable  rotation  of  the  forearm  that 
answers  Instead  of  pronation.  The  Inner  head  has  the  reverse  action 
less  plainly  marked,  while  the  scapular  head  Is  the  direct  extensor ;  but 
both  these  two  last  have  so  broad  a  fieshy  Insertion  Into  the  olecra- 
non, that  If  they  contract  unequally  In  their  dlflferent  parts,  they  may 
have  corresponding  efiect  In  tipping  the  olecranon  sideways.  The 
several  actions  of  the  triceps,  as  a  whole,  are  furthered  by  the  follow- 
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Ing  moscles— one  of  which  is  an  immensely  developed  anconnns,  and 
the  other  its  peculiar  antagonist :  — 

Anconceus,  —  Of  remarkable  size  and  partly  dirisible  Into  two  por- 
tions. One  of  these  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  hnmema  behind, 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  what  is  called  subanconsBUs  in  anthro- 
potomy ;  it  lies  beneath  the  internal  head  of  the  triceps,  filling  the 
fossa  between  the  olecranon  and  the  humerus  below,  arising  from  all 
the  broad  depression  between  the  two  condylar  ridges.  It  is  triangular 
in  outline,  but  really  tetrahedral  in  shape,  and  entirely  fleshy.  Its  fibres 
pass  downward,  backward,  and  very  obliquely  outward,  directly  over 
the  back  of  the  elbow-joint,  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  of  the  supe- 
rior surfiEUse  of  the  olecranon ;  but  some  are  continuous  with  the  other 
part  of  the  muscle,  or  anconseus  proper,  passing  for  this  purpose 
through  the  deep  notch  between  the  ectocondyle  and  the  outer  angle 
of  the  olecranon.  The  superficial  portion  of  the  muscle,  however, 
has  pretty  distinct  origin  fh>m  the  ectocondyle,  and  thence  spreads 
out  fon-shaped,  to  be  inserted  fleshy  into  the  whole  outer  and  back 
surface  of  the  ulna  as  far  along  as  the  origin  of  the  abductor  pollicfs 
longus  (except  Just  along  the  edge  and  at  the  tip  of  the  bone,  which 
are  reserved  for  origin  of  extensor  carpi  ulnaris).  The  attachments 
and  oblique  traction  of  this  muscle  make  it  a  powerful  rotator  of  the 
forearm  upon  the  humerus,  as  well  as  an  extensor.    It  is  opposed  by 

Antanconctus.  —  A  muscle  of  considerable  size  that  lies  very  ob- 
liquely across  the  inner  side  of  the  back  of  the  elbow.  It  arises  firom 
the  tip  of  the  entocondyle  in  connection  with  the  pronator  and  car- 
pal "flexors,"  and  immediately  forms  a  thick,  bulging  fleshy  belly 
that  rather  suddenly  contracts  to  a  short,  stout,  rounded  tendon  to  be 
deflnitely  inserted  into  the  prominent  tubercle  at  the  inner  comer  of 
the  olecranon.  The  muscle  lies  mostly  upon  the  expanded  inner 
condyle  and  fllls  up  what  would  otherwise  be  an  hiatus  between  the 
inner  head  of  the  triceps  below  and  the  ulnar  head  of  the  ** flexor** 
carpi  ulnaris.  It  subserves  the  rotary  motion  of  the  forearm,  as  well 
as  extends  the  latter ;  producing  a  movement  corresponding  to  supi- 
nation, and  thus  directly  counteracting  the  foregoing. 

Brachialis  anticus,  —  (Flexor  cubit!  ulnaris.)  Returning  now  to 
the  flexor  set,  we  flnd  that  the  **  short"  or  humero-ulnar  flexor  of  the 
forearm  is  large  and  lies  rather  outside,  than  in  Aront,  of  the  humerus, 
in  consequence  of  the  singular  shape  of  that  bone ;  it  only  gains  the 
fh>nt  more  than  half  way  down,  and  runs  up  the  outside  of  the  bone 
nearly  to  the  shoulder-Joint.  Arises,  fleshy,  from  all  the  depressed 
space  between  the  great  pectoral  crest  and  the  prominent  ectocondylar 
ridge;  it  is  overlaid,  above,  by  the  external  head  of  the  triceps. 
Becoming  anterior,  at  length,  between  the  condyles,  it  dips  down  be- 
tween the  widely  separated  bundles  of  forearm-muscles,  and  narrows 
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by  lateral  flattening  to  be  inserted  tendinous  into  the  nlna,  along  the 
radial  edge  of  that  bone  from  scarcely  beyond  the  elbow-joint  half 
way  to  the  wrist  (there  being  no  corouoid  process  for  its  definite 
insertion). 

Thus  the  two  flexors  of  the  firearm,  ulnar  and  radial— inner  and 
outer  —  preserve  ordinary  relations  in  the  forearm;  the  biceps  not 
splitting  below  to  have  part  of  its  insertion  Into  the  ulna,  as  in  cer- 
tain marsupials.  There  are  only  two  other  muscles  that  act  upon  the 
forearm,  viz. :  the  round  pronator  and  short  supinator ;  for  the  square 
pronator  is  absent,  and  the  long  supinator,  as  usual  among  mammals, 
is  a  humero-cai^2  muscle.  The  arrestation  of  this  muscle  on  its  way 
to  the  carpus  and  its  insertion  into  tlie  styloid  process  of  the  radius, 
is  a  teleological  modification  only  found  among  the  very  highest 
mammals. 

Pronator  radii  <6rc«. —Although  the  forearm  is  fixed  in  semi-prona- 
tion,  this  constant  muscle  is  well  developed.  It  is  not,  however, 
superficial,  and  so  determining  the  contour  of  the  part,  nor  does  it 
arise  first  or  highest  up  on  the  entocondyle,  but  it  is  deep-seated,  and 
overlaid  in  greatest  part  by  the  ^* flexor"  carpi  radialis.  It  is  a  single 
terete  spbftisiform  belly,  with  origin  from  the  entocondyle  next  below 
the  last  named  muscle,  passing  obliquely  to  be  inserted  into  the  mid- 
dle third  of  the  radius  by  a  rather  long,  flat  tendon,  in  relation,  on  its 
radial  aspect,  with  the  tendons  of  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus.  Its 
function  is  limited  to  steadying  of  the  parts. 

Supinator  brevis,  —  A  deep-seated,  triangular  plane  of  moderate 
size ;  its  outer,  tree  border  stretches  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
tip  of  the  ectocondyle  and  the  middle  of  the  radius,  and  the  body  of 
the  muscle  fllls  the  depression  between  these  points.  It  has  no  ulnar 
origin ;  but  arises  flrom  the  anterior  border  and  tip  of  the  ectocon- 
dyle, and  has  deflnite,  fleshy  Insertion  Into  the  upper  half  of  the 
radius — ending  Justin  advance  of  a  point  opposite  the  Insertion  of 
the  pronator  teres.  It  counteracts  this  last,  but  Its  action  must  be 
very  limited. 

c.  Acting  upon  carpo-metacarpus,  from  humerus  or  forearm. 

The  contour  of  the  forearm  Is  that  of  a  flattened  flask,  broad  above, 
and  rather  suddenly  contracting  to  a  narrow  neck  towards  the  wrist. 
Above,  the  fleshy  bundles  are  widely  separated,  by  the  whole  distance 
between  the  tips  of  the  expanded  condyles  of  the  humerus ;  they  are 
thick  and  bulging,  which  may  be  said  also  of  the  muscles  upon  its 
back.  As  usual,  the  aggregate  bulk  of  the  muscles  upon  the  Aront  is 
greater  than  that  of  those  upon  the  back ;  but  the  latter  are  more  nu- 
merous. The  disposition  of  the  muscles  Is  simple,  compared  with 
that  of  most  higher  ungulculates,  and  there  are  several  notable  ab- 
sentees, as  will  be  stated  fUrther  on. 
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Before  noticing  the  indlyidual  muscles  that  act  apon  the  wrist,  we 
should  explain  the  necessity  of  changing  the  names  of  the  so-called 
flexors  and  extensors.  The  morphological  position  of  the  forearm  is 
with  the  bones  uncrossed  in  strong  supination.  Then  the  palm  looks 
forward  and  downward,  with  the  nails  uppermost  and  pointing  ha4:k- 
ward;  and  in  this  position  the  hand  is  '< symmetrical"  with  the  foot, 
the  sole  of  which  looks  backward  and  downward,  with  the  nails 
pointing  forward  and  upward.  **  Flexion  **  of  a  segment  is  its  bend- 
ing in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  segment  above;  as  all 
admit  in  the  case  of  the  foot,  where  **  flexion  "  is  decreasing  the  an- 
gle formed  between  the  ftx>nt  of  the  leg  and  the  instep ;  but  the  fact 
has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  most  anatomists  in  the  case  of  the 
hand,  where  apparently  its  customary  pronation  has  deceived  them. 
"Flexion"  of  the  hand  is  the  bending  of  that  segment  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  flexion  of  the  forearm:  that  is,  backwardj  remem- 
bering the  supine  position  of  the  member.  The  muscles  that  do  this 
lie  upon  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  and  correspond  to  those 
upon  the  Aront  of  the  leg  and  instep ;  they  are  those  called  in  anthro- 
potomy  the  "  extensors,"  but  their  function  is  flexion.  We  restore 
their  proper  name,  and  similarly  call  the  **  flexors "  of  anthropoto- 
mists,  lying  upon  the  ftront  of  the  forearm,  by  their  proper  name  of 
extensors,*  There  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  digital  flexors  and  ex- 
tensors. 

The  extensors  (i.e.,  "flexors"  of  anthropotomy)  of  the  wrist  are 
only  two,  ulnar  and  radial ;  both  of  large  size. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis.  —  The  flrst  muscle  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
pronator,  interposed  between  this  and  the  flexor  digitorum  com- 
munis ;  large,  and  of  singularly  flattened  shape  ft'om  side  to  side ;  very 
broad  above,  rather  abruptly  contracting  to  a  very  short  and  stout 
tendon.  It  arises  both  fleshy  and  tendinous  Arom  the  tip  of  the  en- 
tocondyle,  and  thence  in  a  line  across  the  bottom  of  the  humerus  in 
firont  (dipping  into  the  deep  fossa  there  found)  to  the  radial  articula- 
tion; and  slightly  Arom  the  head  of  the  radius  itself.  The  tendon, 
barely  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  mounts  a  little  way  up  the  radial 
border  of  the  muscle :  it  is  inserted  by  expanding  upon  and  grasping, 
as  it  were,  the  most  prominent  carpal  bone  upon  the  radial  border  of 
the  wrist.    The  usual  action. 

•Consult  fVirther  in  this  connection— 

Burt  O.  Wilder,  On  Morphology  and  Teleology y  tspeeiaUy  in  the  limb*  of  Mam- 
nuilia.    Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.    1865. 

Jeffries  Wtman,  Oft  Symmetry  and  Homology  in  Limb*.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  p.  277.    1867. 

Elliott  Coues,  Antero-posterior  Symmetry,  with  special  r^erence  to  the  Mu»cUt 
of  the  lAmbi.  New  York  Medical  Record.  July.  1870,  et  seqq. ;  pp.  149-152,  lOS-196, 
222-224,  272-274,  297-299,  870-372,  390-391,  438-440. 
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Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  —  Of  very  remarkable  size,  and  bicipital 
above;  whence  those  who  believe  in  the  ** serial"  homology  of  the 
mnscles  of  the  limbs  might  be  led  to  infer  that  it  is  the  homologne  of 
the  gastrocnemius.  Its  two  separate  portions  above  both  lie  flat  and 
saperficial ;  the  outer  determines  the  contour  of  the  forearm  at  the 
part,  the  inner  is  appressed  in  its  whole  extent  against  the  flexor  dig- 
itorum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  slight  cellular  interval.  The 
larger  {ulnar)  portion  arises  fleshy  ft-om  the  very  edge  of  the  ulna, 
its  upper  three-fourths,  and  still  more  extensively  from  the  edge,  tip, 
and  outer  face  of  the  olecranon ;  it  is  flattened-ovate  in  shape,  and 
and  has  an  upper  free  edge  that  traverses  across  the  notch  between 
the  inner  corner  of  the  olecranon  and  tip  of  entocondyle,  where  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  "  antanconseus."  The  smaller  {humeral)  portion 
takes  origin  flrom  the  whole  length  of  the  base  of  the  entocondyle. 
These  two  parts  only  fUse  just  before  changing  into  the  stout  tendon 
common  to  both ;  the  ulnar  portion  overlaps  the  condylar.  The  ten- 
don is  longer  than  that  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis ;  it  expands  as 
usual  to  embrace  the  pisiform  bone.    The  usual  action. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  forearm  there  are  three  wrist /6xor«  (».  c, 
*' extensors  '*  of  anthropotomy ) ;  one  upon  the  ulnar  side  as  usual,  and 
only  two  upon  the  radial,  instead  of  three  (the  number  when  the 
**  supinator  longus'Ms,  as  it  should  be,  enumerated  wtih  this  set). 
Of  these  two  radial  flexors  the  humeral  origins  and  general  arrange- 
ment at  first  favor  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  <*longior"  and 
**  brevior  "  of  anthropotomy,  and  that  tluire  is  no  supinator  longus ; 
but  the  much  more  important  indication  aflbrded  by  their  Insertions 
below  determines  pretty  conclusively,  that  one  of  them  is  supinator 
longus,  and  that  either  the  other  represents  combined  longlor  and 
brevior,  or  that  one  of  these  last  Is  missing. 

Supinator  longus.  —  Here  seen  in  Its  usual  character  as  a  humero- 
carpal,  not  humero-radlal,  muscle.  Above,  it  occupies  somewhat  the 
position  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  being  shorter  than,  and 
wholly  overlaid  by,  the  other  radial  flexor.  It  arises  fleshy  firom  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  external  condyle,  below  the  origin  of  the  fol- 
lowing muscle,  lying  at  first  upon  the  humerus  and  head  of  the  radius, 
and  then  upon  the  supinator  brevis;  finally,  upon  the  back  of  the 
radius ;  when,  becoming  tendinous,  It  passes  by  the  expanded  foot  of 
the  radius,  and  is  immediately  inserted  Into  the  carpus,  Its  radial  side. 
It  is  a  pure  flexor  carpi. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis  (longlor  or  brevior,  or  more  probably  both?). — 
Rather  the  largest  muscle  of  the  parts,  and  wholly  superficial,  overly- 
ing both  the  supinators;  apposed  externally  against  extensor  dlg- 
itorum,  and  on  the  other  side  In  relation  with  brachlalls  antlcus  and 
biceps.    It  arises  fleshy  from  the  ectocondylar  ridge,  from  the  tip  up- 
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ward  for  one-third  of  an  inch ;  becomes  tendinoos  about  the  middle  of 
the  forearm,  passes  behind  the  foot  of  the  radius  and  over  the  in- 
sertion of  supinator  longus,  to  spread  into  a  broad  flascial  tendon,  by 
which  it  is  finally  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  2d,  8d  and  4th 
metacarpals.  From  its  very  high  origin  upon  the  humerus,  this 
muscle  is  the  principal  passive  or  indirect  flexor  of  the  hand  when  the 
forearm  is  extended. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  —  While  all  the  other  muscles  lying  upoi)  the 
forearm,  are  in  greater  or  less  part  condylar  in  origin,  this  arises 
wholly  Arom  the  ulna.  It  is  a  flat  muscle,  lying  superficial  upon  the  ulna 
behind ;  its  posterior  border  corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  bone 
and  arising  thereftrom  in  greatest  part,  but  also  having  extensive 
olecranar  origin.  It  becomes  tendinous  near  the  wrist,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  5th  metacarpal,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
general  tendency  to  aponeurotic  expansion  that  characterizes  all 
the  tendons  coming  down  upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  As  somewhat 
of  a  corollary  of  the  last  statement,  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the 
tendons  along  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  hand  are  pressed  close  to 
the  bones,  while  those  upon  the  ft'ont  of  the  wrist  and  the  palm  are 
away  Arom  the  bones,  and  are  separated  by  deep  distinct  interstices  of 
areolar  tissue  containing  much  fat. 

The  other  muscles  of  the  forearm  all  act  upon  digits,  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  common. 

d.  Acting  upon  digits. 

(a'.— From  humerus  or  forearm.) 

There  is  only  one  digital  flexor  upon  the  fh>nt  of  the  forearm. 
The  superflcial  or  **  perforatus  '*  flexor  is  confined  to  the  hand,  as  the 
corresponding  flexor  of  the  toes  is  to  the  sole.  Of  extensors  upon 
the  back  of  the  forearm  there  are,  besides  the  one  common  to  the 
flngers,  two  special  ones  for  the  thumb  and  little  finger  respectively. 

Flexor  digitorum  communis  (profundus  s.  perforans).  —  Lies  be- 
tween the  radial  and  ulnar  extensores  carpi ;  a  muscle  of  large  size, 
flattened  shape,  and  somewhat  complicated  structure.  It  has  exten- 
sive origin,  both  fh>m  humerus  and  forearm  bones.  Its  humeral  ori- 
gin corresponds  with  that  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis,  but  is  a  little 
lower  down  upon  the  inner  condyle  and  more  external ;  this  part  of 
the  muscle  is  larger  than  the  other;  it  has  aponeurotic  investment 
upon  both  sides,  and  mainly  contributes  to  form  the  stout  tendon 
that  runs  someway  up  in  its  substance,  and  is  thus,  as  it  were,  em- 
braced by  two  muscular  valves.  The  tendon  flattens  at  the  palm,  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  the  flattening  of  the  muscle  above.  The  ulnar 
portion  of  the  muscle  arises  flrom  all  of  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the 
surfiEice  of  the  bone — excepting  a  small  line  along  the  ulnar  ridge 
which  is  occupied  by  the  origin  of  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  —  up  to  the 
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very  tip  of  the  olecranon ;  it  is  thas  longer  than,  bat  not  so  broad  nor 
strong  aSf  the  humeral  portion,  and  is  wholly  muscular  without  ten- 
dinous intersection.  It  Joins  the  other  portion  at  the  common  tendon 
below. 

Between  these  two  portions,  and  partly  separating  them,  a  small 
distinct  ftisiform  muscular  belly  lies  embedded.  It  has  tolerably  defi- 
nite and  distinct  origin  from  the  little  tubercle  on  the  base  of  the 
humerus  Just  internal  to  the  ulnar  facet;  it  runs  along  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  digital  flexor  for  an  Inch  or  so,  and  then  contracts  into 
a  delicate  thread-like  tendon  that  we  traced  distinctly  to  the  wrist, 
and  there  lost  without  making  out  special  insertion.  We  found 
what  we  take  for  the  same  muscle  in  the  opossum  (X>.  virginianus) ; 
there  it  has  precisely  the  same  disposition  and  relations.  It  cannot 
be  flexor  dlgltorum  superflclalis,  because  we  find  the  latter  confined  to 
the  palm ;  nor  flexor  longus  proprlus  polllcls,  since  this  last  must  be 
represented  In  the  portion  of  the  common  flexor  that  corresponds  to 
the  first  tendon  going  to  the  thumb.  We  take  It  to  be  palmaris 
longus. 

The  common  fiexor  of  the  fingers  splits  at  the  palm  into  five,  not 
four,  equal  and  similar  tendons.  Morphologically  speaking,  we  hold 
"  fiexor  longus  proprlus  poUicis,"  when  this  exists  Independently,  to 
be  merely  a  dlficerentiatiou  ftrom  the  common  **  profound  "  or  perforat- 
ing set  of  flexing  tendons.  Here  the  deep  fiexor  remains  intact,  and 
there  can  be  no  dissentaneous  motion  of  the  thumb,  even  did  the  close 
webs  permit  it.  The  single  great  tendon  passes  the  wrist  fianked  on 
either  hand  by  the  wrist  extensors  (radial  and  ulnar),  filling  up  the 
depression  between  the  two  prominent  carpal  bones,  to  which  the 
tendons  of  the  muscles  last  named  are  attached.  It  fills  the  palm  to  a 
level,  forming  a  thick  indissoluble  tendinous  band,  permeated  with 
several  small  irregular  gritty  specks,  like  Imperfect  sesamoids— one 
for  tendons  of  little  and  ring  fingers,  one  for  middle  and  index,  with 
a  thumb  moiety  lying  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  last.  A  little  beyond 
the  bases  of  the  metacarpals,  the  tendon  divides  into  five,  as  already 
stated.  These  pass  each  to  the  base  of  the  ungual  phalanx  of  a  digit, 
bound  down  in  their  course,  not  only  by  the  ordinary  digital  sheaths, 
but  by  a  small  stout  transverse  fibrous  band  opposite  each  node. 
Each  perforates,  as  usual,  a  tendon  of  the  superficial  fiexor,  and  has  a 
lumbricalis,  as  noticed  in  detail  below. 

Extensor  dtgitorum  communis, — Arising  Arom  the  outer  condyle  next 
after  the  origin  of  the  fiexor  carpi  radialis ;  a  subftislform,  laterally 
flattened  muscle  wedged  between  the  last  named  and  the  extensor 
minimi  dlgiti,  with  only  one  border  becoming  superflclal.  With  defl- 
nite  pointed  origin  flrom  the  very  apex  of  the  ectocondyle,  it  quickly 
becomes  tendinous ;  opposite,  or  a  little  above  the  wrist,  the  tendon 
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grows  broad,  thin  and  flat,  and  expands  stiU  more  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand.  Individual  tendons  may  of  course  be  traced  to  the  tips  of 
the  digits ;  but  they  are  so  blended  in  one  common  fascial  expansion 
upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  upon  the  digits  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  fibrous  sheaths,  that  they  require  to  be  forcibly  and 
somewhat  arbitrarily  cut  apart.  Extension  of  the  digits  is  absolutely 
consentaneous,  so  far  as  this  muscle  is  concerned. 

In  the  muscle  is  formed  a  small,  distinct,  muscular  belly,  with  a 
delicate  abortive  tendon,  not  traceable  to  definite  insertion.  This 
unquestionably  represents  one  of  the  deep  (special)  extensors — either 
extensor  indici  or  of  a  poUical  internode ;  more  probably  the  former. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti.  —  Lying  next  to  the  preceding,  as  large  as 
it,  and  perfectly  distinct;  in  greatest  part  superficial,  overlying  the 
last  described,  and  itself  partly  overlaid  by  the  fiexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
a  short,  stout,  spindle-shaped  muscle  arising  fh>m  the  ectocoudylar  tip, 
and  passing  to  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  Its  tendon  is  very  distinct 
to  the  back  of  the  hand,  where  it  partakes  of  the  general  fascial  ex- 
pansiveness,  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable  except  by  arbitrary  dis- 
section. 

The  constancy  of  this  muscle  is  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  exten- 
sor longns  proprius  pollicis  of  the  foot,  and  is  specially  interesting 
in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  when  proper  thumb  muscles  abort  or 
disappear.  It  goes  far  towards  substantiating  the  antitypy  that  we 
hold  exists  between  the  little  finger  and  great  toe. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  *  *  Abductor  pollicis  longus, "  —While 
the  foregoing  extensors  are  superficial,  this,  like  the  supinator  brevis, 
is  deep-seated,  being  entirely  overlaid  above.  It  is  the  only  special 
thumb  muscle  —  others  going  to  the  internodes  being  wanting.  It 
lies  upon  the  back  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  arising  fleshy  ttom 
both,  but  mostly  fh>m  the  ulnar  shaft,  its  middle  third,  as  high  up  as 
the  elbow  Joint  and  insertion  of  anconeus ;  its  radial  origin  is  only 
from  the  head  and  a  trifie  of  the  shaft  of  that  bone.  The  muscle  be- 
comes tendinous  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  where  its 
obliquity  increases  to  enable  it  to  gain  the  radial  side  of  the  limb ;  it 
passes  under  the  tendon  of  the  fiexor  carpi  radlalis,  and  over  that  of 
supinator  longus,  across  the  foot  of  the  radius,  and  thence  runs  to 
the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal,  where  it  is  more  definitely  inserted 
than  the  other  extensor  tendons  are.  From  its  insertion  and  the  ob- 
liquity of  its  tendon,  it  is  a  pure  abductor,  or  web-spreader,  rather 
than  an  extensor. 

Although  this  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  a  metacarpal,  in- 
stead of  into  a  digital  internode,  it  is  essentially  one  of  the  digital  ex- 
tensor set;  and  as  explained  at  greater  length  below,  we  ref^r  to  the 
**  peronens  tertlus  **  of  anthropotomy  (a  muscle  that,  in  some  animals, 
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becomes  a  pore  extensor  of  the  little  toe)  for  its  posterior  antitype. 
We  hold  that  the  digital  extensors  of  both  members  are,  like  the 
flexor  sets,  essentially  two,  a  deep,  or  **  long,"  "  perforans,"  and  a 
superflcial,  or  '*  short,'*  or  '^perforatus."  Extensor  minimi  digiti 
manus,  and  extensor  longns  hallucis  pedis  are  differentiations  f^om 
one  set,  and  mutually  antitypic ;  while  extensor  indicis,  and  extensors 
of  the  pollical  intemodes,  are  representatives  of  the  other  set,  cor- 
responding to  the  short  extensor  that  remains  upon  the  instep  in  the 
human  subject,  but  which,  as  in  the  opossum,  may  be  carried  up  the 
leg  as  one  of  the  peroneal  group.  **  Peroneus  tertins  "  is  another  of 
the  same  group,  corresponding  with  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 
We  recur  to  the  subject  again  in  speaking  of  foot  muscles. 

(b'.  —  From  carpo-metacarpus.) 

There  are  no  digital  muscles,  except  the  dorsal  interossei,  arising 
ft'om  the  back  of  the  hand ;  on  the  contrary,  several  are  found  upon 
the  palm,  among  them  the  flexor  digitorum  perforatus,  as  well  as 
the  short  special  thenar  and  hypothenar  muscles,  the  lumbricales, 
and  palmar  interossei. 

Flexor  digitorum  sublimis  8.  perforatus,  —  This  muscle  lies  wholly 
in  the  palm,  as  the  corresponding  *'  short"  flexor  of  the  toes  of  man 
does  in  the  sole;  and,  like  the  same  muscle  of,  for  instance,  the  opos- 
sum's foot,  it  arises  upon  and  flrom  the  common  tendon  of  the  ^'  long  " 
or  profound  flexor  digitorum.  It  is  a  small  muscle,  in  some  danger  of 
being  overlooked  without  due  care ;  but  its  tendons  may  be  demon- 
strated to  have  the  essential  characters  and  relations  of  those  of  a 
perforatus  set  in  the  customary  exhibition  of  the  latter  as  a  muscle 
of  the  forearm.  It  arises  as  a  flat  fleshy  mass  upon  the  palmar  (su- 
perflcial)  aspect  of  the  coi^oined  tendon  of  the  deep  flexor,  and 
speedily  splits  into  fascicles  that  terminate  in  delicate  tendons  that 
pass  to  the  bases  of  the  fingers,  and  are  mostly  inserted  into  the  ten- 
dons of  the  deep  flexor  a  little  beyond ;  but  the  tendons  also  spread 
like  two  **  perforatus  "  tendons.  Into  an  expansion  joining  the  digital 
sheaths,  on  either  side  of  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor,  which  are  thus 
embraced  in  the  usual  way. 

Lumbricales,  —Four  of  the  flve  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  muscle  are 
accompanied  and  reinforced  by  four  accessory  muscles,  that  arise  ttom 
the  dorsal  (interior)  aspect  of  the  conjoined  tendon  before  it  splits, 
and  pass  to  be  inserted  as  usual  into  the  digital  sheaths  at  the  sides  of 
the  flngers. 

Thenar  and  hypothenar  muscles, — These  are  nearly  alike,  of  small 
size,  and  not  dissimilar  in  general  aspect  to  interossei;  but  their 
mode  of  insertion  exposes  their  character.  The  short  special  flexor 
of  the  thumb  is  a  small,  flat  fasciculus  arising  pretty  deflnltely  f^om 
the  most  prominent  carpal  bone  on  the  radial  side,  lying  along  the 
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same  aspect  of  the  palm,  and  distinctly  inserted  into  the  flront  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thnmb.  This  mnscle  Is  single,  and 
not  separable  into  addnctor,  abdnctor,  etc.;  but  on  the  hypothenar 
side  we  find  what  we  take  to  be  both  these  muscles  acting  npon  the 
little  finger.  An  abductor  (or  short  flexor  ?)  arises  rather  broadly  firom 
the  outer  side  of  the  pisiforme,  and  runs  along  the  nlnar  aspect  of 
the  fifth  metacarpal,  to  a  little  beyond  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  little  finger,  where  its  tendon  is  lost  in  the  digital  sheath. 
An  adductor  is  smaller,  a  mere  thread,  arising  from  the  centre  of  the 
palm,  and  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  to  ter- 
minate opposite  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  little  finger. 

In  this  animal,  the  thumb  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  ftinction 
that  it  has  fh>m  the  little  finger;  nor  by  anj  intrinsic  physical 
character,  except  its  being  only  two-  instead  of  three-jointed ;  and 
the  special  muscles  of  these  two  digits  are  nearly  identical.  In 
*'  archetypal "  condition  we  hold  these  digits  to  be  physically  identi- 
cal, and  their  subsequent  difl'erentiation  in  mobility,  direction  of  axis, 
number  of  joints,  and  muscles  acting  upon  them,  to  be  purely  teleo- 
logical.  Originally  we  may  perhaps  hold  the  thenar  and  hypothe- 
nar muscles  to  be  modified  interossei,  and  to  be  represented  each 
by  a  single  muscle ;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  ordinarily  have, 
flrom  two  to  four  (most  commonly  three ;  an  adductor,  abductor,  and 
flexor  brevis)  muscles  into  which  each  interosseus  may  have  been 
difllerentiated.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  this  case  of  the 
OmithorhynchuSf  with  thumb  and  little  finger  so  similar,  as  fiir  as  Aioc- 
tion  is  concerned,  what  little  dlflierence  in  the  number,  etc.,  of  spec- 
ial muscles  there  is,  is  in  the  favor  of  the  little  finger,  a  condition  the 
reverse  of  usual. 

Interossei,  —  Each  of  the  digits  except  the  two  lateral  ones  has  a 
palmar  interosseus;  the  three  are  quite  similar.  They  arise  almost 
together  ft*om  the  middle  of  the  palm,  and  divaricate  thence  upon  the 
second  and  fourth  fingers.  Tiiey  lie  directly  upon  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  metacarpals  and  proceed  to  split  upon  the  basal  phalanges  of 
the  fingers,  terminating  on  either  side  on  the  digital  sheaths.  The 
dorsal  are  faintly  developed. 

IX.  Muscles  CONNECTING  THE  PELTiswrrH  THE  Body.  — Only  one 
muscle  actually  passes  fh>m  the  body  to  be  '*  inserted  "  in  the  pelvis, 
and  this,  in  its  action  at  any  rate,  is  rather  a  muscle  of  the  back.  The 
numerous  other  body-muscles  that  have  pelvic  attachment,  are  only 
incidentally,  as  it  were,  connected  with  that  arch,  and  really  belong 
elsewhere,  as  to  abdomen,  perinsum,  etc. 

Psoas  parvus, -^iMTge,  much  exceeding  the  other.  It  arises  firom 
vertebral  centra  (except  the  last  two  lumbar)  up  to  about  the  eighth 
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and  ninth  dorsal  Arom  btiow,  and  by  digitations  fh>m  the  contiguous 
portions  of  ribs,  especially  a  few  of  the  lower  ones.  Its  flattened 
tendon,  dense  and  glistening,  extends  upward  upon  Its  anterior  bor- 
der.   It  has  definite  Insertion  into  the  pectlnseal  eminence. 

X.  MuSGZiSS  OF  THB  POSTBRIOR  BXTRKMITT. 

On  reflecting  the  skin  and  panniculus,  the  whole  limb  down  nearly 
to  the  heel,  Is  seen  to  be  enwrapped  in  three  large,  broad  muscles ;  on 
the  outside  lie  the  enormous  ectoglutieus  and  the  remarkably  ex- 
panded biceps ;  on  the  other  side  lies  the  great  gracUls,  second  only 
to  the  gluteus  Itself  in  size  and  strength. 

a.  Acting  upon  the  femur. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  gluUEus  mao> 
imus  ftom  this  group,  this  muscle's  insertion  being  carried  down  to  the 
leg  below.  Psoae  magnue  and  iXiacus  are  much  blended,  and  have  re- 
markably extensive  fleshy  insertion ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  two 
smaller  glulasi.  We  can  find  no  trace  of  seansorius  nor  of  tensor  fas- 
dee  latce.  There  are  three  perfectly  distinct  addttctoree  femoris  besides 
the  pectinoeue,  making  a  fourth.  Pfpriformis  is  present;  so  are  quad' 
rattis  femoriSi  and  the  two  obturatoresy  though  the  latter  has  no  origin 
within  the  pelvis  (being  shut  off  by  the  ischio-coccygeal  muscle)  and 
does  not  develop  gemelli.  There  is  another  little  Ischio-femoral  mus- 
cle that  we  do  not  identify.  Further  details  will  be  found  under  spec- 
ial heads  of  the  muscles ;  but  we  may  add  here,  that  the  femur,  like 
the  humerus,  is  extremely  short,  thick,  strong,  and  Irregular  in  super- ' 
flcles,  contributing  by  its  shape  to  forcible,  rather  than  extensive, 
movements  of  the  limb.  It  has  scarcely  a  '*neck;"  its  large  head 
is  embedded  between  two  expanded  trochanters  of  nearly  equal  size, 
projecting  like  ears  or  wings  on  opposite  sides ;  below  these  the  bone 
rapidly  narrows  to  expand  again  into  large  condyles,  whereof  the 
outer  is  especially  developed  for  extensive  fibular  connections.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  there  is  no  noticeable  groove  between  the  con- 
dyles in  firont,  although  there  is  a  very  large  and  well- formed  patella; 
this  is  contrary  to  the  general  proposition,  that  depth  of  groove 
and  size  of  patella  are  reciprocal  or  complementary,  if,  Indeed,  they 
have  not  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  enormously  expanded 
peronecranon  reaches  half  way  up  the  femur.  The  thigh  is  perma- 
nently abducted  and  rotated  outward. 

(a'.  —From  the  body ;  "  Idng/') 

Discretion  of  ectoglutsus  from  the  femoral  group  leaves  only  the 
following  muscles  to  be  considered  in  this  connection :  — 

Psoas  magnus,  —  Small,  with  distinct  origin  above,  Arom  the  two 
lowest  lumbar  vertebra ;  but  inseparably  blended,  before  passing  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  ili4icus,    (Description  resumed  below.) 
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Pyriformis.  —  A  thin  flat  triangalar  mnacle  that  arfses  by  three  digi- 
tations  flrom  the  fascia  over  the  caudal  rertebrsB,  and  so,  in  effect, 
ftom  the  coccygeal  spines  themselves;  it  is  wholly  overlaid  by  the 
great  glat«eas ;  it  lies,  itself,  npon  lateral  candal  muscles,  proceeding 
directly  transverse,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  to  be  inserted  by  a  thin 
narrow  definite  tendon  into  middle  of  femur  behind,  at  foot  of  ecto- 
trochanteric  ridge,  opposite  the  termination  of  the  plukcns  minimus. 
It  abducts,  and  slightly  rotates  inward. 

Quadratus  femoris,  —  Below  and  behind  the  preceding,  smaller,  and 
ribbon-like.  It  arises  fh>m  the  two  most  prominent  transverse  proc- 
esses of  coccygeal  vertebrae,  in  the  septum  betwixt  the  dorso-lateral 
and  ischio-coccygeal  caudal  muscles,  and  proceeds  outward  and  for- 
ward Just  behind  the  ectotrochanter,  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  back  of  the  femur,  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  foregoing.  It 
chiefly  retroducts  the  thigh  with  slight  abduction  and  inversion. 

(b.' — From  pelvic  arch ;  **  short.") 

Jliacus,  —  With  the  usual  position  and  relations ;  above  of  small 
size,  owing  to  the  dimensions  and  contour  of  the  ilium;  but  below, 
after  ftision  with  the  ps,  magnitSf  remarkable  for  its  great  fleshy  mass, 
that  fills  the  interval  between  the  ilium  and  pectinanil  eminence,  and 
its  unusually  extensive  and  fleshy  insertion  into  the  entotrochanter. 
After  passing  the  hip-Joint,  which  it  directly  overlies,  it  lies  along  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  femur,  overlaid  by  the  pectinieus,  separated  fh>m 
the  gluteei  by  interposition  of  rectus  femoris.  The  insertion  contin- 
ues along  the  entotrochanter  and  thence  down  the  bone  nearly  to  the 
inner  condyle.  The  usual  actions  of  flexion  and  eversion  are  here 
very  strongly  displayed. 

Glutcei  (medius  et  minimus).  —  Though  somewhat  blended,  still 
mostly  separable,  with  due  care,  into  an  anterior  (minimus)  moiety, 
that  is  partly  overlapped  by  a  posterior  and  more  superflclal  division 
(medius) ;  both  are  completely  separated  from  ectogluUxus,  They  arise 
together  firom  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  narrow  ilium,  fh>m  apex  to 
acetabulum ;  and  they  are  inserted,  fleshy,  a,  mesoglutceusy  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  into  the  apex  of  ectotrochanter,  and,  6,  entoglutants,  into 
the  same  trochanter  and  into  the  ridge  descending  thence  for  one-half 
inch  down  the  shaft.  These  muscles  are  flexors  fh>m  their  origin  and 
line  of  traction,  while  they  also  invert,  fh>m  their  Insertion. 

Adductor  magnus,  —  The  muscle  whidi  we  thus  homologize  Arom  its 
posterior  position  and  extensive  femoral  insertion  Is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  other  adductors  proper,  although  surpassing  in  size  the 
pectinsBUS.  It  arises  from  the  ischio-pnblc  ramus  Just  In  advance  of  the 
origin  of  the  semi-tendinosus,  by  a  rather  long,  thin,  flat  tendon; 
forms  a  thin,  narrow  triangle,  passing  outvrard  to  the  thigh  to  be  in- 
serted in  a  line  along  the  postero-lntemal  aspect  of  the  femur  trom 
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the  middle  of  that  bone  qaite  to  the  Inner  condyle.  Abore,  its  inser- 
tion is  in  relation  with  that  of  the  pectinieus ;  below,  with  feinoral 
head  of  gastrocnemias  and  insertion  of  the  semi-tendinosns.  It  is 
almost  a  pore  extensor,  having  little  addactorial  action,  if  any. 

Adductor  longua,  —  A  prismatic  muscle,  with  one  surface  superficial 
(except  that  it  is  covered  by  the  gracilia),  and  one  edge  and  two  sur- 
flices  wedged  down  between  adductor  magnua  and  brems.  It  arises 
by  itself  ttoxxL  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis,  a  little  toward  the 
median  line  from  the  articulation  of  the  marsupial  bone,  and  v^y 
near  the  symphysis.  It  has  definite  abrupt  insertion  by  a  short  ten> 
don  into  the  inner  condyle,  between  the  insertions  of  the  last  and  the 
next.    It  is  a  pure  adductor,  and  a  strong  one. 

Adductor  brevis.  —  A  fiattened  fusiform  muscle,  lying  anterior  to  the 
last,  upon  the  pectinotus,  which  separates  it  from  ps,  niagnuB  and 
iliacusi  It  arises  from  the  process  upon  the  horizontal  ramus  pubis 
at  outer  corner  of  articulation  of  the  marsupial  bone,  and  runs  straight 
to  a  definite  insertion,  by  a  short,  roundish  tendon,  into  the  inner  con- 
dyle, just  above  the  insertion  of  the  last.    A  pure  adductor. 

Pectinceus.  —  A  very  small,  fiattened-oval  muscle  arising  by  a  terete 
tendon  Arom  the  deep  notch  at  base  (in  fh>nt)  of  the  remarkable  pec- 
tineal eminence,  passing  outward  and  backward  upon  the  psoas  roag- 
nus,  overlaid  by  adductor  brevis,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  rather  long, 
narrow,  thin,  l^cla-like  tendon  into  the  postero-intemal  ridge  of 
the  femur,  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  It  is  a  Jlexor^  and  evertor 
femoris,  with  action  not  very  dlfl'erent  from  that  of  psoas,  but  feeble. 

Of  these  four  adductorial  muscles,  it  may  be  said  briefly,  that  the  two 
middle  ones  are  adductors  proper,  the  action  of  which  may  merge  Into 
either  flexion  or  eJLtension,  in  extreme  postures  of  the  thigh ;  that  the 
first  described  is  always  extensor  and  barely  adductor,  while  the  last 
is  always  fiexor  and  barely  adductor. 

It  will  be  observed  thisit  the  usual  essential  arrangement  of  four 
adductorial  planes  Is  preserved,  the  hind  extremity  ofl'ering  no  such  . 
deviation  in  this  respect  as  the  fbre  does  in  its  division  of  coraco- 
brachialis  into  two,  and  their  high  development;  a  circumstance 
highly  favoring  the  reference  of  the  four  adductors  to  coraco-brachlalis 
and  pectonUis  mf^or,  that  has  been  made  by  Wilder.  *  The  question 
Whether  the  adductors  are,  or  the  pectinasus  is,  to  be  referred  to  pec- 
toralis,  and  conversely,  probably  finally  hinges  upon  determination  of 
pubis  as  =  coracoid,  or  as  =  clavicle.  The  present  indication,  fh>m 
the  extensive  development  of  two  coraco-brachlales,  is,  that  these  arc 
represented  in  the  hind  limb  by  the  adductors  proper,  leaving  pectl- 
n»us  as  the  correlative  of  the  pectoralis. 

•Op.oit.p.8S. 
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Three  ischio-femoral  muscles  remain  to  be  described;  their  de- 
termination may  be  attended  with  difficolty.  One  (  a,  see  below)  is 
pretty  obvionsly  obturator  eoUemus;  another  (b)  appears  like  a  par- 
tial segregation  Arom  a;  the  third  (c)  should  represent  obturator  in- 
temus,  although  it  is  cut  off  Arom  the  inner  surfhce  of  the  ischium,  has 
no  radiation  of  tendon,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  gemelU.  All  three 
proceed  to  the  back  part  of  the  femur,  at  the  expanded  intertrochan- 
teric surface,  instead  of  conniving  at  a  **  digital  fossa.*' 

a.  —  With  broad  rounded  origin  fh>m  the  whole  outer  surfkce  of 
the  ischium  and  obturator  membrane,  narrowing  as  it  passes  straight 
outward  and  forward  across  the  back  of  the  hip-Joint  to  definite  insert 
tion  (see  above)  between  the  insertions  of  b  and  c 

6.  — Like  a  part  of  the  preceding,  and  somewhat  blended  therewith, 
but  mainly  distinct.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  base  of  the  ischlo-pubic 
ramus  along  and  below  the  articulation  of  the  marsupial  bones,  and 
fh>m  the  upper  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen;  passes  back  of  the 
hip-Joint  and  entotroohanter  to  a  broad,  fleshy  insertion  into  most  of 
the  expanded  intertrochanteric  space.  This  and  a  extend  and  evert 
the  femur. 

c. — Arises  fleshy  fh>m  the  whole  of  the  thickened  concave  posterior 
border  of  the  ischio-iliac  ramus,  Arom  tuber  ischii  to  acetabulum; 
passes  outward  and  forward  across  the  back  of  the  hip-Joint  to  the 
ectotrochanter,  where  it  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  border  and  back 
surface  of  that  process  Just  below  its  apex.  Its  action  is  similar  to 
those  of  the  two  preceding. 

In  examining  the  operations  of  the  muscles  that  collectively  act 
upon  the  femur,  there  is  probably  not  much  to  note,  after  we  have 
seen  the  permanent  abduction  and  eversion  of  the  thigh.  The  gen- 
eral preponderance  of  extensors  over  flexors,  etc.,  is  in  relation  to 
the  force  of  the  backward  stroke  in  swimming.  The  more  interest- 
ing features  of  the  hind  limb  are  shown  mainly  ftom  the  knee  down- 
ward. 

b.  Acting  upon  the  leg^ 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  crural  muscles  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  intertibialU  (a  feature  unique  in  mammalian  myology?). 
Probably  the  next  most  so,  is  the  entrance  of  the  enormous  eetthglu- 
tcBus  into  the  crural  instead  of  the  femoral  group,  its  low  insertion  at 
the  foot,  and  its  connection  there  with  a  caudo-tibial  exieiuor.  Al- 
though the  latter  muscle  occurs  among  marsupials,  here  we  have  it 
under  special  conditions.  The  gracilis  is  second  only  to  the  great 
gluteus  in  bulk,  and  sends  a  peculiar  slip  backward  to  the  cloaca- 
The  bic^8  is  large  and  though  rather  unusually  thin  and  fkn-sh^)ed, 
is  exhibited  in  the  normal  condition  of  that  muscle ;  that  is,  with  only 
one  (an  ischial)  head,  and  no  femoral  attachment  —  its  bicipital  dis- 
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position,  with  a  flemoral  head,  being  an  accident  of  higher  mammals. 
The  rectus,  as  usnal  among  lower  beasts,  Is  discrete  fh>m  the  vasti; 
these  are  blended  together,  with  no  evident  crurosua.  The  sartorius  is 
a  flexor  cruris,  and,  therefore,  not  in  its  normal  office ;  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  that  its  origin  is  relegated  to  the  pelvis,  and  placed 
lower  down  than  in  some  animals,  as  marsupials,  above  this  mono- 
treme ;  whereas,  a  higher,  even  a  vertebral  origin  would  have  been 
anticipated,  in  view  of  the  animal's  ornithic  tendency.  The  motions 
of  the  leg  at  the  knee-joint,  and  actions  of  the  muscles,  will  be  noted 
alter  the  special  descriptions. 

(a'.  —From  the  body;  "long.") 

We  cannot  demonstrate  any  satisfactory  distinction  between  the  ec- 
toglntaens  and  the  **  flexor  accessorius  a  caudft  ad  tlblam  tendens,"  nor 
between  this  last  and  the  **  Intertlblalis."  With  howmnchsoever  dif- 
ference In  their  origin,  course,  and  function,  the  three  blend  In  some 
or  another  part  of  their  extent.  They  form  collectively  an  enormous 
flexor  cruris,  effecting  a  powerful  backward  pull  (extension)  of  the 
whole  limb.  Ectoglutieus  Is  also  an  outward  rotator  and  abductor 
of  the  limb;  the  caudal  muscle  a  direct retrodnctor  (and flexor  cruris), 
while  the  slip  passing  Arom  one  tibia  to  the  other.  Is  an  adductor  draw- 
ing the  heels  together  under  the  tall,  besides  being  a  flexor  cruris. 
The  details  of  this  singular  arrangement,  which  probably,  ftom  its 
advantageous  traction,  acts  more  powerfully,  for  its  size,  than  any 
other  muscular  apparatus  of  the  limbs  of  mammals,  are  these  :— 

Ectogluteeus  arises  along  the  median  line  over  the  back  of  the  sa- 
crum and  several  anterior  coccygeal  vertebree.  In  apposition  with  Its 
fellow,  In  a  straight  line  fh>m  the  apex  of  the  Ilium  downward  to  a 
point  on  the  tall  opposite  the  origin  of  the  pannlculus.  Except  In  be- 
ing overlaid  by  the  last  named.  It  Is  wholly  superflcial,  resting  above 
upon  the  other  two  glutei,  the  pyriformls,  and  the  dorso-lateral  caudal 
extensor;  farther  down,  lying  upon  the  last  mentioned,  and  part  of 
the  biceps,  from  the  origin  of  which,  however,  It  Is  separated  by  the 
width  of  the  tall  at  the  part.  The  upper  flbres  run  very  obliquely 
backward;  the  others  have  successively  more  and  more  transverse  di- 
rection, and  Anally  the  lowermost  run  outward  and  a  little  forward. 
At  the  posterior  extremity  of  origin  occurs  an  Interval,  equal  to  the 
dlstan'ce  between  the  spinous  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  coc- 
cygeal vertebrsB ;  then  a  stout  bundle  of  flbres — the  flexor  (iccessoriua  — 
takes  fleshy  origin  firom  the  tip  of  the  transverse  processes  of  two  or 
three  vertebne,  and  soon  blends  with  glutaeus  proper.  From  the  an- 
terior border  of  flexor  accessorius,  intertibialU  becomes  differentiated 
about  an  Inch  flrom  the  leg,  and  passes  directly  transverse  across  the 
tall  below,  rather  more  than  an  Inch  In  fh>nt  of  the  anus,  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  Its  fellow  of  the  other  side ;  It  Is  attached  to  the  pannic- 
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ulus  where  it  crosses  the  median  line.  The  insertion  of  this  exten- 
sive apparatus  Is  rather  difftise,  and  may  not  always  be  exactly  as  we 
made  it  out  in  this  specimen.  Glutceus  proper  becomes  tendinous,  or 
rather  fascial,  dips  among  the  tendons  of  the  back  of  the  leg  Just 
above  the  heel,  and  thus  has  indefinite  insertion,  but  is  mainly  pro- 
longed over  base  of  the  spur,  and  heel,  to  be  continuous  with  plantar 
fascia.  The  caudal  part,  on  the  other  hand,  has  definite  Insertion  into 
the  tibia ;  twisting  for  that  purpose,  much  as  latissimns  or  pectoralis 
major  does,  so  that  the  most  anterior  fibres  (those  that  give  off  the 
intertiblalis)  are  Inserted  lowest  down.  The  insertion  is  in  the  mid- 
dle third  of  the  tibia  behind,  for  about  half  an  inch,  opposite  the  in- 
sertion of  the  gracilis.  The  plantar  attachments  doubtless  cause  the 
muscle  to  act  somewhat  as  an  extensor  of  the  foot  —  in  obvious  sub- 
serviency to  advantageous  action  in  giving  the  back-stroke. 

(b'.  —  From  tlie  pelvic  arch :  "  long.") 

Biceps,  — The  external  or  fibular  fiexor  cruris  is  a  single-headed 
broadly  triangular  muscle,  without  femoral  origin.  It  arises  definitely 
flrom  the  tuber  ischii,  at  first  overlaid  by  the  ectoglutsus;  as  it 
emerges  ft-om  under  which,  it  rapidly  widens  Into  a  broad  and  com- 
paratively thin  plane  that  spreads  over  nearly  all  the  leg,  in  apposi- 
tion, at  first  with  the  tibial  fiexores  cruris  that  also  arise  ftx>m  the 
ischiatic  tuberosity,  and  afterwards  with  the  great  fibular  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius  and  other  peroneal  muscles.  Partly  in  conse- 
quence, very  likely,  of  the  borial  of  the  fibula  In  muscle,  the  biceps 
has  no  actual  insertion  into  that  bone,  except  just  at  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  spatulate  peronecranon.  Muscular  fibres  terminate,  in  a 
curved  line  corresponding  to  the  outer  border  of  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
in  a  broad  dense  aponeurosis  that  sweeps  over  and  envelops  the 
whole  front  of  the  leg,  with  final  definite  insertion  into  the  crest  of 
the  tibia  ft*om  the  patella  two-thirds  way  down  the  leg,  besides  send- 
ing below  sundry  fascial  prolongations  between  the  tendons  of  an- 
terior tibial  muscles.  This  actual  Insertion  of  the  outer  (fibular) 
flexor  cruris  Into  the  inner  bone  of  the  leg  occurs  in  marsupials  also, 
as,  for  instance,  In  the  Didelphys  virginiana^  where  It  offers  a  highly 
interesting  analogy  to  the  ulnar  Insertion  of  one  foot  of  the  biceps 
brachll  of  the  same  animal.  The  actions  of  the  Omithorhpnchm' 
biceps  cruris  are  several ;  firstly,  it  retroducts  the  femur  and  extends 
the  whole  limb ;  secondly.  It  Is  a  fiexor  of  the  leg ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  a 
powerful  external  rotator  of  the  limb  below  the  knee,  turning  the 
heel  directly  towards,  and  the  claws  away  ffom,  the  body.  The 
mechanism  of  the  knee-joint,  as  explained  below,  allows  this  action, 
which  Is  furthered  by  the  way  the  aponeurotic  tendon  of  insertion  of 
the  biceps  laps  over  the  swelling  muscles  of  the  calf,  as  a  band  over 
a  pulley. 
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Gracilis, — Of  great  size.  Arises  fleshy,  in  apposition  with  Its  fellow 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  greater  part  of 
outer  surface  of  marsupial  bone.  Above,  it  is  connected  with  the 
symphyseal  aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus  extemus  abdominis ;  below, 
with  a  slight  tendinous  Intersection,  It  sends  straight  backward  the 
peculiar  slip  that  goes  to  the  cloaca.  The  muscle  passes  nearly  trans- 
versely outwards,  overlying  all  the  other  tibial  flexors  as  well  as  the 
femoral  adductors.  Its  posterior  border  is  curved  and  somewhat 
tucked  under,  while  the  anterior  border  Is  straight ;  the  muscle  con- 
verges and  grows  at  the  same  time  thinner,  to  be  Inserted  by  a  short, 
flat,  broad  tendon  Into  the  shaft  of  the  tlbla,  for  half  an  Inch  along 
the  middle  third  of  the  bone.  Primarily,  the  gracilis  Is  a  strong  direct 
adductor  of  the  whole  limb ; '  next  It  flexes  the  tlbla,  and  finally  ro- 
tates the  leg  Inward. 

SemiUndinoaus  and  Semimembranosus  have  continuous  origins  and 
Insertions,  parallel  and  contigu^ous  courses,  and  similar  ftmctlons: 
neither  displays  the  physical  structure  that  led  some  one  to  encumber 
anatomy  with  two  of  the  most  unhandy  and  Inept  names  In  the  sci- 
ence. Both  are  dlreot  flexors  of  the  leg»  and  extensors  of  the  whole 
limb,  with  a  little  Inwardly  rotating  action.  The  one-half  membrano- 
sus  Is  the  posterior  of  the  two ;  It  has  definite  origin  IVom  the  tip  of 
the  ischium  next  to  the  biceps ;  is  of  a  flattened  terete  shape,  taking 
straight  course  to  the  leg,  where  it  has  extensive  fleshy  Insertion  for 
half  an  inch  along  the  upper  third  of  the  tibia,  just  to  one  side  of 
its  crest.  The  one- half  tendinosus,  has  more  extensive  and  chiefly 
tendinous,  but  also  partly  fleshy  origin  from  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  Ischium,  between  the  origin  of  the  foregoing  and  that  of  the  adduc- 
tor. It  forms  a  prismatic  muscle,  owing  to  its  flat  under  and  super- 
ficial, and  bevelled  posterior,  aspects;  the  one-half  membranosus 
resting  on  the  latter.  It  converges  abruptly  to  a  point,  with  definite 
tendinous  insertion  Into  the  head  of  the  tibia,. at  the  most  Internal  and 
projecting  point  of  the  latter. 

Sartorius^—Here  Its  true  office  as  an  extensor  cruris  and  flexor  fem- 
orls  Is  contravened,  and  we  flnd  the  muscle,  much  as  In  man,  at 
once  a  flexor  of  two  consecutive  segments.  Its  low.  Instead  of  high, 
pelvic,  or  even  vertebral,  origin  has  been  already  mentioned.  It 
arises  ftom  the  apex  of  the  pectinseal  eminence,  In  connection  with 
the  Insertion  of  the  psoas  parvus,  by  a  round  cord-like  tendon ;  passes 
outward  upon  the  Inner  aspect  of  the  limb,  overlying  pectlnseus  and 
adductors,  expanding  remarkably  as  it  goes,  into  a  flattened,  triangu- 
lar muscle.  Narrowing  somewhat,  it  becomes  aponeurotic  just  below 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  Is  attached  to  the  naked  space 
In  flront  of  the  tlbla  above,  though  really  continuous  with  the  some- 
what similar  fascial  expansion  of  the  biceps.    It  is,  firstly,  an  adduc- 
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tor  of  the  whole  limb ;  secondly,  a  flexor  fBinorls ;  thirdly,  a  flexor 
cmris ;  and  finally,  it  rotates  the  leg  a  little  inward. 

Hectus  femoris.  —  Entirely  distinct  flrom  the  rest  of  the  "  triceps  <s- 
tensor  cmris,"  which,  as  a  whole,  is  not  yeiy  highly  deyeloped.  Bec- 
tus  has  definite  origin  by  a  stont,  flattened  tendon  flrom  the  bottom  of 
the  iliac  shaft,  just  aboye  and  in  Aront  of  the  acetabulnm.  The  ten- 
don radiates  npon  the  snrAice  of  the  mnscle,  and  helps  to  keep  It  dis- 
crete flrom  yasti.  The  mnscle  enlarges  below,  forming  a  pyramidal 
belly  that  passes  between  and  separates  iliacus  and  glntiens  minimus. 
Farther  on,  it  partly  separates  in  two;  a  superficial  portion,  the 
larger,  has  yirtual  insertion  into  the  patella;  the  deep  portion,  smaller 
and  thinner,  runs  down  fleshy  oyer  the  face  of  this  sesamoid,  to  be  in- 
serted with  the  llgamentum  patellse  into  the  head  of  the  tibia  by  a  fas- 
cial expansion.    A  pure  extensor  cmris. 

Vaati.  —  There  is  no  "  cmneus,"  although  with  the  exerdae  of  the 
ingenuity  that  anthropotomy  has  deyeloped,  such  might  perhaps  be 
inyented.  The  two  yasti  form  a  single  fleshy  mass  of  moderate  size, 
arising  flrom  *the  whole  of  the  broad  anterior  femoral  snrfkce,  ftom 
the  insertion  of  psoas  and  iliacus  on  one  side  to  that  of  glutei  on  the 
other.  The  insertion  is  fleshy,  into  the  patella,  its  whole  width.  The 
great  size  of  this  bone,  and  Its  remarkably  distinct  ligament  for  tibial 
attachment,  giye  it  less  appearance  of  a  sesamoid  than  usual.  The 
yasti  are  pure  extensors. 

Both  craral  bones  articulate  extensiyely  with  the  fbmur;  and  the 
conformation  of  the  knee-joint  in  other  respects,  is  such,  that  the  leg 
enjoys  rotatory  moyements  equivalent  to  pronation  and  supination, 
and  more  closely  resembling  those  of  the  elbow  than  is  usual  In 
the  mammalian  series.  The  oar  that  the  foot  makes,  like  that  of 
the  hand,  is  feathered  at  the  Joint  aboye.  Examination  of  aboye  de- 
scribed actions  of  muscles  moving  the  leg  will  show  how  this  is 
accomplished ;  while  certain  motions  at  the  ankle,  to  be  readily  ap- 
preciated Arom  the  notice  of  the  leg  muscles  that  here  fbllows,  ftir- 
ther  the*  design  of  bringing  the  limb  forward  with  the  edge  of  the 
web  cutting  the  water,  and  carrying  it  backward  with  directly  op- 
posed broad  plantar  surface. 

P<>plUmu8,  —  The  proper  rotator  of  the  leg  is  of  large  size,  and,  as 
usual,  deep-seated  at  the  back  of  the  knee-joint  and  leg.  It  arises 
fleshy  fh>m  the  inner  comer  of  the  crest  of  the  flbula  for  a  third  of 
an  inch ;  passes  obliquely  across  the  joint,  and  downwards,  to  the 
tibia,  gaining  some  fibres  of  origin  Arom  the  articular  head  of  the  flb- 
ula as  it  passes  that  point;  but  we  made  out  no  tumoral  attachment. 
It  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  broad  flat  space  on  the  back  of  the  tibia. 
Just  below  its  head. 

If  this  muscle  really  is  p<H>litfeus,  here  we  have  it  without  femoral 
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relations,  and  more  nearly  resembling  in  its  attachments,  course  and 
Amction,  the  **  interosseas  craris"  of  some  animals,  which  is  not  de- 
veloped in  the  present  instance. 

This  muscle  is  decidedly  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pronator  radii 
teres. 

c.  Acting  upon  tarathmetatarmiS'- from  femur  or  leg,  or  both. 

The  great  size  of  the  spoon-shaped  peronecranon,  Arom  which  nearly 
all  the  muscles  of  the  foot  arise,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  effects  (a) 
greater  power  of  such  muscles,  in  consequence  of  actual  increase  of 
contractile  mass,  (b)  advantageous  rotatory  operation,  and  (c)  a  very 
peculiarly  shaped  calf.  On  the  fh>nt  and  outer  side  of  the  leg,  the 
muscles  rather  suddenly  contract  to  tendons  at  about  the  middle; 
those  behind  run  nearly  to  the  heel;  all  are  very  closely  packed  above, 
while  below,  the  tendons  are  much  separated  by  intervention  of  fascial 
and  adipose  tissue. 

We  may  note,  at  the  outset,  that  "  peroneus  tertins  "  occurs  here  in 
its  true  character  of  extensor  minimi  diglti  pedis  —  a  common,  if  not 
the  customary  condition  of  the  muscle  in  animals  below  the  highest; 
our  notion  of  its  antitypic  relations  with  a  muscle  of  the  fore  limb  is 
given  farther  on.  The  digital  extensor  set  is  double  in  the  leg ;  t.  e., 
the  deep  set,  that  in  man,  etc.,  is  restricted  to  the  instep,  here  runs  up 
the  leg.  In  some  marsupials,  e.g.,  opossum,  the  same  muscle  is 
peroneal,  and  deflects  behind  the  malleolus  extemus  before  distribu- 
ting its  tendons  to  the  digits.  Here  it  comes  directly  down  the  Aront 
of  the  leg  and  is  clearly  displayed  as  one  of  the  true  digital  extensors, 
corresponding  to  the  special  extensores  pollichs  and  indicis,  in  the 
hand.    Extensor  longus  hallucis  is  present  and  of  usual  characters. 

Flexor  tarH  tibialU;  h,  e.,  Tibialis  antieus.— -The  innermost  muscle 
upon  the  Aront  of  the  leg;  large;  superficial;  arising  by  two  heads. 
The  smaller  of  these  takes  fleshy  origin  from  the  tibial  shaft  in  Aront, 
Arom  its  head  half  way  down ;  and  is  divided  by  a  cellular  interspace 
Arom  the  other,  the  larger,  head  which  arises  Arom  the  patella  and  a 
comer  of  the  peronecranon  in  apposition  with  the  extensor  hallucis. 
The  two  join  and  become  tendinous  at  the  middle  of  the  leg;  the  stout 
tendon  passes  in  Aront  of  the  inner  malleolus,  most  internal  of  any, 
to  its  customary  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal.  The 
usual  action. 

Extensor  tarsi  tibialis;  h.  «.,  Tibialis  posticus.-- A  large,  very  deep- 
seated  muscle  upon  the  back  of  the  leg,  filling  the  wide  interrosseus 
space,  but  having  no  tibial  origin.  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts ;  the  shorter  and  thicker  of  these  arises  Arom  the  articular  head 
of  the  fibula,  and  a  ridge  thence  two-thirds  way  down  the  tibial  as- 
pect of  that  bone ;  the  longer  and  thinner  part  Arom  the  back  of  the 
shaft  of  the  fibula  and  most  of  the  posterior  surftuse  of  the  perone- 
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eranon.  It  is  overlaid  by  the  plantaris,  has  the  flexor  longas  dig- 
itorum  to  the  outside,  and  the  popliteeus  to  the  inside.  Its  tendon 
passes  behind  the  inner  malleolus  to  be  inserted  at  the  most  prom- 
inent point  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  tarsus. 

Plantaris.  —  A  muscle  of  great  size,  comparatively.  It  arises 
fleshy  fh>m  the  posterior  surface  of  the  peronecranon,  and  its  crest, 
between  popUteeus  and  tibialis  posticus,  and  lies  in  a  sort  of  bed 
formed  by  the  last  named.  It  continues  fleshy  two-thirds  way  down 
the  leg ;  then  its  stout  tendon,  instead  of  passing  with  tendo  AchiUis 
to  the  OS  calcls,  glides  behind  the  inner  malleolus,  and  expands  into 
a  strong  plantar  fascia. 

Gastrocnemius*  —  Of  rather  remarkable  conformation ;  its  two  heads 
are  widely  separated,  and  very  diflierent  in  shape ;  one  is  much  larger 
than  the  other.  The  larger  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  flbular  crest,  and  immediately  forms  an  immense 
bulging  mass  that  rivals,  proportionally,  the  human  c^f  itself;  this 
lies  upon  the  outer  side  and  back  of  the  leg,  mostly  upon  the  flbular 
flexor  of  the  toes.  It  forms  a  stout  tendo  Achillis  at  the  lower  third 
of  the  leg,  with  the  usual  cfdcaneal  insertion.  The  tendon  has  apo- 
neurotic expansion  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  smaller 
head  arises  fleshy  from  the  inner  femoral  condyle,  at  its  back,  just 
above  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  It  is  thick  at  first, 
but  soon  becomes  flattened  into  a  ribbon-like  muscle  that  passes 
very  obliquely  outward  down  the  leg,  to  join  the  outer  gastrocnemius 
at  the  middle  of  the  leg  with  a  sort  of  tendinous  intersection  —  one 
side  being  as  it  were  partly  laid  over  the  outer  gastrocnemius,  the 
other  directly  continuous.  This  construction,  though  in  evident  rela- 
tion to  rotatory  powers  of  the  leg,  is  barely  a  foreshadowing  of  that 
complete  separation  of  the  two  gastrocnemii,  and  presence  of  two 
tendones  Achillis,  that  obtains  in  some  marsupials. 

Peroneus  longus,  —A  large  superficial  muscle  upon  the  antero-exter- 
nal  aspect  of  the  leg,  lying  upon  ''peroneus  tertius"  and  extensor 
longus  digitorqm,  in  relation  internally  with  extensor  hallucis.  It 
arises  fleshy  fh>m  the  outer  moiety  of  crest  and  adjoining  anterior 
surface  of  the  flbula;  forms  a  thick  spindle-shaped  belly,  and  becomes 
tendinous  Just  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Its  tendon  proceeds 
along  the  outer  aspect  of  the  outer  malleolus,  a  little  in  f^ont  of  it,  if 
anything,  rather  than  behind  it,  gains  the  side  of  the  ankle  in  front, 
and  dips  below  the  base  of  the  5th  metatarsal.  It  then,  as  usual, 
traverses  a  groove  obliquely  across  the  sole,,  along  the  conjoined 
heads  of  the  metatarsals,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  1st. 

Extensor  hallucis, —  The  next  muscle  to  the  tibialis  anticus;  a  long, 
roundish,  but  somewhat  compressed  belly  arising  ttom  a  tubercle  on 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  tibial  head,  and  from  contiguous. portions  of 
the  peronecranon.    Its  tendon,  which  forms  about  the  middle  of  the 
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leg,  passes  at  first  obliquely  across  the  middle  of  the  instep,  and 
thence  more  laterally  to  gain  the  great  toe,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
it  runs  to  the  base  of  the  ungual  phalanx.  It  is  a  large  muscle, 
wholly'  superficial,  and,  like  the  tibialis  anticns,  is  partly  separable 
into  tibial  and  fibular  heads  of  origin. 

Extensor  **  longus  r  digitorum,  —  Smaller  than  either  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  direct  fh)nt  of  the  leg,  with  a  short  belly  and  a  long  tendon ; 
it  is  deep-seated,  covered  over  by  the  preceding,  and  in  apposition 
with  the  peroneal  muscles  proper.  Its  origin  is  wholly  fibular,  by  a 
short,  stout  tendon,  from  a  tubercle  on  the  articular  head  of  the  fibula, 
and  it  lies  wholly  upon  this  bone.  Its  long  slender  tendon  passes  a 
little  obliquely  down  upon  the  fibula,  then  along  the  groove  between 
the  bone  and  the  tibia.  Just  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  next  de- 
scribed muscle.  On  the  instep  it  spreads  into  a  fan-shaped  fascial 
expansion  that  covers  most  of  the  dorsum,  and  is  then  difiierentiated 
into  4  tendons  that  supply,  in  the  usual  way,  all  the  digits  except  the 
great  toe. 

Extensor  ' 'brevier  digitorum.  — This  is  the  muscle  that  in  man  oc- 
cupies the  instep ;  here  carried  up  the  leg ;  not,  however,  as  in  opos- 
sum, etc.,  to  form  a  peroneal  muscle  passing  behind  the  outer  mal- 
leolus, but  coming  obliquely  down  the  leg  in  front,  crossing  the  fibula 
below,  gaining  the  groove  between  this  bone  and  the  tibia,  alongside 
the  tendon  of  the  foregoing.  The  muscular  part  is  the  most  deep- 
seated  of  any  on  the  ft'ont  of  the  leg,  and  the  smallest  of  all ;  a  thin 
little  plane  arising  IVom,  and  lying  upon  the  expanded  surface  of  the 
fibula  opposite  and  a  little  above  the  articular  head  of  this  bone. 
The  tendon  that  it  soon  forms  is  flatj  and,  with  the  course  just  men- 
tioned, spreads,  after  passing  the  ankle,  into  a  large  fan-shaped  plane, 
similar  to,  and  lying  underneath  the  plane  of  extensor  longus.  It  is 
difficult  of  being  distinguished  into  tendons,  but  with  some  care  may 
be  demonstrated  to  proceed  to  all  five  digits,  and  neorly  or  quite 
to  their  tips.  In  its  digital  course,  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
sheath  of  the  toes,  and  it  runs  rather  along  their  sides  than  directly 
upon  their  dorsal  aspects. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti.  Peroneus  tertius,  —  The  third  peroneal  or 
fiexor  tarsi  flbularis  of  anthropotomy  is  a  muscle  of  considerable 
size,  that  lies  upon  the  extensor  **  brevis  "  digitorum,  on  the  ft*ont  of 
the  fibula,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  p.  longus.  It  is  a  fiattened  strip 
that  arises  fiesby  Arom  the  crest  of  the  fibula  and  contiguous  anterior 
surface,  narrowing  regularly  as  it  descends,  and  becoming  tendinous 
a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Crossing  the  tendon  of  p.  longus, 
its  tendon  gains  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  at  base  of  the  5th  meta- 
tarsal, and  thence  runs  along  the  little  toe  to  be  'inserted  into  the 
base  of  itis  ungual  phalanx.    It  is  an  abducting  extensor  of  that  digit. 

This  muscle,  which,  in  man,  is  inconsiderable  and  appears  like  an  ofi*- 
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set  of  the  commoB  long  extensor  of  the  digits  arrested  at  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal,  here  appears  in  what  we  hold  for  its  true  character. 
It  has  the  same  disposition  and  relations  in  some  marsupials.  We 
consider  it  the  antitype  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis.  At 
first  sight,  especially  in  view  of  its  mnning  to  the  extremity  of  the 
little  toe,  one  might  think  it  rather  referable,  if  to  any  of  the  thamb 
moscles,  to  one  or  both  of  the  extensors  of  the  poUical  Intemodes, 
when  these  are  present,  as  in  man.  But  these  last  appear  to  be  de- 
cidedly dismemberments  of  a  common  deep  extensor  set,  of  which 
the  special  extensor  indicls  is  another;  and  these  are  already  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  extensor  brevis  dlgltomm  pedis. 

Flexor  digitorum  longu$  (Jibularis).^  There  is  no  tibial  flexor  of  the 
toes ;  the  fibular  flexor  gives  off  part  of  the  large  tendons  that  go  to 
terminal  phalanges,  the  others  being  supplied  by  a  muscle  of  the  sole, 
that  occupies  the  situation  of  the^  human  ^''flexor  accessorius."  The 
flexor  is  a  very  large  muscle  that  arises  fleshy  fh>m  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  its  upper  half,  and  thence  up  along  the  back 
surface  of  the  ridge  that  runs  up  the  crest ;  and  fh)m  the  outer  comer 
of  the  crest  Itself;  It  Is  partially  contained  betwixt  the  gastrocnemius 
externus  and  the  peroneus  longus.  At  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  it 
develops  a  stout  tendon  that  runs  some  way  upon  Its  outer  surflice, 
giving  a  dense  glistening  aponeurotic  investment.  The  tendon  passes 
behind  the  middle  of  the  heel.  In  a  deep  groove  alongside  the  cal* 
caneum,  where  It  becomes  flattened,  and  soon  splits  into  only  three 
tendons.  Two  of  these,  that  appear  to  be  the  most  direct  continua- 
tions of  the  original  tendon,  run  to  the  ungual  phalanges  of  the  first 
and  second  toes ;  the  third  divaricates  more,  and  passes  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  fiexor  brevis  minimi  dlglti  to  its  Insertion  Into  the 
base  of  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  Thus  the  8d  and  4th  toes 
are  so  fl&r  un supplied  with  large  tendons,  flrom  this  muscle. 

Flexor  sublimis  {brevU)  digitorum  pedie.^We  should  judge  firom  its 
appearance  in  the  specimen  that  It  might  be  larger,  and  even  supply 
more  digits,  than  we  found  to  be  the  case  In  this  Instance.  It  fbrma 
a  short;  flat,  fleshy  belly,  lying  upon,  and  arising  wholly  fW>m,  the  flat- 
tened tendon  of  the  foregoing,  with  no  osseous  origin.  It  divides 
below  Into  (too  tendons  only,  that  are  lost  in  the  digital  sheaths  of  the 
2d  and  8d  toes  near  their  bases. 

This  appears  to  be  the  antitype  of  the  muscle  of  the  same  name 
In  the  hand.  The  muscle  has  a  similar  disposition,  and  arises  In 
the  same  way  flrom  the  tendon  of  the  main  flexor,  in  the  opossum, 
although  In  this  animal  it  is  carried  half  way  up  the  leg. 

Thus  tBLTf  we  have  seen  no  tendon  going  to  the  4th  digit.  This  Is 
supplied  by  a  little  muscle  of  the  sole  that  lies  In  the  position  of 
flexor  accessorius  of  anthropotomy,  though  decidedly  not  to  be  mor- 
phologically identified  therewith.    We  hold  It  on  the  contrary  to  be 
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really  a  dismemberment  of  the  loDg  common  fibular  flexor,  restrained 
to  the  foot,  Just  as  the  mnscle  that  sends  the  single  tendon  to  the 
opossum's  great  toe  is.  Ordinarily,  perhaps,  in  nngaiculate  mammals 
at  least,  there  are  two  long  deep  digital  flexors,  one  tibial,  the  other 
flbular;  the  distribution  of  the  individual  tendons  of  which  is  variable. 
Thus  in  man,  one  goes  to  the  great  toe  alone,  the  other  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  digits ;  and  the  two  seem  to  have,  as  it  were,  exchanged  places, 
since  their  tendons  cross  to  reach  their  respective  destinations.  In 
the  next  animal,  viz.,  the  gorilla,  it  is  the  other  muscle  that  gives  oif 
the  most  tendons.  In  the  opossum,  for  example,  the  flexor  hallucis 
occurs,  and  is  on  its  proper,  viz.,  tibial,  side  of  the  leg;  but  its  tendon 
aborts  at  the  heel,  being  there  fastened  to  the  common  tendon ;  and 
its  place  is  supplied  by  a  little  plantar  calcaneal  mnscle  that  crosses 
the  foot  obliquely  and  gives  oif  a  tendon  as  large  as  any  ftom  the 
common  flexor;  this  tendon  runs  between  the  heads  of  the  flexor 
brevis  hallucis,  and  is  inserted  in  the  usual  manner  into  the  base  of 
the  distal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Now  in  the  Omithorhynchua  with 
only  one  long  deep  flexor  digitomm,  we  have  a  similar  arrangement, 
though  with  a  little  variation.  The  plantar  dismemberment  of  the 
common  long  deep  flexor  digitorum  forms  a  short,  fleshy  belly  that 
arises  firom  the  side  of  the  os  calcls,  and  soon  becomes  tendinous,  di- 
viding into  two  tendons  that  pass  to  terminal  phalanges  of  the  3d  and 
4th  digits.  These  tendons  are  ftiUy  as  large  as  those  coming  down 
flrom  the  leg,  and  have  identical  disposition  upon  the  digits. 

All  that  has  just  been  said  has  reference  only  to  the  subdivisions  of 
one — the  long  deep— set  of  digital  flexors ;  that  is,  it  is  without  bring- 
ing into  the  discussion  the  above  described  flexor  *'  brevis  "  or  aub' 
Umia,  The  latter  corresponds  to  the  muscle  of  the  same  name  in  the 
hand.  The  former  (flexor  longus  digitorum)  is  so  variously  difl^r- 
entiated  into  two  muscles  and  several  tendons  in  the  mammalian 
series,  that  it  is  safest,  as  well  as  most  philosophical,  to' regard  it, 
as  a  morphological  integer,  susceptible  of  varying  dismemberments, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  supply  difl'erent  digits  in  different  animals. 
The  corresponding  muscle  of  the  hand  is  probably  in  most  ungulcu- 
lates  single,  with  five  identical  tendons ;  when,  as  in  man,  it  is  differ- 
entiated into  two,  one  of  these  is  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  other 
flexor  digitorum  proflindus.  In  the  foot,  the  muscle  is  probably 
usually  divided  into  two  that  have,  with  different  animals,  different 
digital  distribution,  as  Just  stated.  It  will  be  found  best  to  distinguish 
these  two  simply  as  respectively  'flbular,'  and  *  tibial,'  without  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  digits  that  either  supplies.* 

*In  drawing  antitypes  of  the  deep  digital  flexors  of  man,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  as  above  mentioned,  the  human  flexores  tibialU  and  jUnUarii  have,  as 
it  were,  changed  places,  so  that  flexor  hallucis  is  the  correlative  of  the  flexor  digi- 
torum proAmdus,  and  flexor  longus  digitomm  pedis  of  the  flexor  propriua  polUcls. 
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(b.'  —  Prom  tarso-metatarse.) 

Although  the  little  calcaneal  muscle,  Just  discussed,  really  lies  wholly 
on  the  sole,  yet  it  belongs  to  the  last  group,  and  we  only  now  come  to 
muscles  of  the  digits  that  may  be  properly  called  tarso-metatarsal.  As 
usual,  these  are  more  numerous  and  bulky  upon  the  plantar  than  upon 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot.  They  are  chiefly  the  special  muscles  of 
the  great  and  little  toes.  We  find  but  one  for  the  hallux,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  three  may  be  demonstrated  upon  the  little  toe.  In  this 
animal,  there  is  absolutely  no  specialization  of  external  form,  etc.. 
of  the  thumb  and  great  toe ;  while  these  digits  arc,  If  anything,  less 
flavored  with  special  muscles  than  either  the  little  finger  or  little  toe 
is.  Here,  at  any  rate,  nothing  but  the  difference  in  the  number  of  the 
intemodes  stands  in  the  way  of  the  correlation  of  the  little  toe  with 
the  thumb,  and  conversely,  of  the  great  toe  with  the  little  finger. 

Flexor  brevis  hallucis.  —  A  very  small  and  insignificant  muscle  lying 
upon  the  first  metatarsal;  it  arises  near  the  base  of  this  bone,  and  is 
Inserted  by  two  heads  Into  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  great  toe, 
with  a  pair  of  sesamoids.  We  can  distinguish  no  other  muscle  upon 
the  ball  of  the  great  toe.    It  directly  flexes. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  —  A  short,  plump  muscle,  almost  entirely 
fleshy,  that  arises  from  the  os  calcis,  passes  down  over  the  next  mus- 
cle, divides  into  two  heads,  between  which  runs  a  tendon  of  the  long 
fibular  flexor  digltorum ;  they  are  inserted  Itato  either  side  of  the  base 
of  the  little  toe. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti,  —  A  flattlsh,  fleshy  muscle,  lying  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot,  filling  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  de- 
pression between  the  os  calcis  and  the  head  of  the  5th  metatarsal, 
arising  ft'om  the  former,  and  inserted  into  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
basal  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 

Adductor  minimi  digUi.  —  A  well  developed,  distinct,  long,  flat 
strip  of  muscte  arising  near  the  head  of  the  8d  metatarsal  at  the  centre 
of  the  sole,  and  passing  obliquely  outward  and  forward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  1st  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 

This  muscle  seems  to  be  the  largest  and  outermost  of  a  series  of 
four  that  diminish  successively  fl-om  the  6th  to  the  2d  toe.  They 
arise  near  together,  along  a  line  corresponding  to  the  passage  of 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  across  the  sole;  and  each  Is 
Inserted  into  the  Inner  side  of  the  base  of  a  digit.  They  are  appar- 
ently spreaders  of  the  web,  like  the  Interrossei  ftom  which,  however, 
they  are  wholly  distinct. 

The  plantar  interosseiWe  wholly  upon.  Instead  of  between,  the  meta- 
tarsals, and  are  well  developed.  They  embrace  the  bases  of  the  2d 
-  4th  digits.  The  dorsal  were  not  specially  examined ;  they  appeared 
to  be  inconsiderable. 

It  is  only  Jost  to  ourselves  to  say,  in  concluding  a  necessarily  im- 
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perfect  article,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  prepared 
deprived  us  of  the  advantage  of  consulting  Meckel's  memoir,  or  'any- 
thing else  that  may  have  been  published  upon  the  subject,  except  the 
short  notice  in  Owen*8  C.  A.  &  P.  V.,  ili,  pp.  2-7.  This  frank  state- 
ment oT  our  limited  resources,  so  far  fix>m  being  made  with  any  desire 
of  disarming  criticism,  is  intended  to  invite  correction  of  errors  we 
may  have  committed  in  identification  of  muscles ;  and  this,  we  trust, 
a  certain  accuracy  of  descriptive  detail  will  render  comparatively  easy. 
We  desire  to  record  here  our  present  conviction,  that  the  identifica- 
tion, with  entire  accuracy,  of  the  singularly  modified  muscles  that  lie 
upon  the  sauropsidan  shoulder-girdle  of  this  mammal,  will  go  far 
toward  establishing,  in  myology,  the  hypothesis  of  Autero-posterlor 
Symmetry  that  Is  maintained  by  Wyman,  Wilder,  and  the  writer. 
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Wilsonii.  115. 
Tnrsio,  125. 
Tursiops,  125. 

Tyrannnla  flavivontris.  114. 
minima?,  114. 

V. 
UlnlaTengmalmii?.  113. 
Urtricina.  62. 

coccinea,  63, 103, 104. 

crassicomis,  62, 103. 

V. 

Verrilliana  thyrsoides,  81. 
Veretillnro  bacnlatiiro,  108. 
Stimpsonii,  102. 
Villogorgia,  77. 
Virco  llaTifW)nB?,  117. 

gilTUS  ?,  117. 

NovnboraoenBis.  117. 

oliTaceus,  117. 

soiitarius.  117. 
Virgnlaria  pusilla,  102. 


Zarhaohis,  125. 
Zeuglodon,  125. 
Ziphins,  126. 
ZoanthuB  sp.,  102. 
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